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a O, ho, ho! ” laughed King Henry of England, and 


his little blue eyes almost disappeared amid creases 
_ of flesh as his merriment increased. ‘ Ho, ho, ho! 
but that’s a fine tale, my Lord Suffolk.” 

The group of surrounding courtiers echoed his 
laughter; he had been mighty good-humoured of 
late, and went about Greenwich Palace with a smile 
and a good word for everyone. Many, knowing that 
my Lady Jane Seymour, the King’s latest fancy, 
languished alone at the Castle of Windsor, ’neath the strict supervision of 
her two brothers, murmured that the King, having already wearied of her, 
was joyful once more to be heart-whole; but others, sage dowagers, who 
had lived long at Henry’s Court, and knew well his moods, shook their heads. 
“« Nay,” they whispered low; “he is like unto some huge cat who purrs 
when he has killed, or who bides his time, knowing that the moment must 
come when the mouse will venture forth.” 

But to-day no cloudlet obscured the blue of a royal sky. At Greenwich 
Palace the verdant lawns were starred with spring daisies, the trees were 
sending out their young shoots preparatory to donning their mantle of 
cool green, and the tennis courts and long bowling alleys resounded with 
the voices of lords and ladies at play. 

“So,” continued the King, “my Lady of Exeter holds midnight 
assignations in London town the while her noble spouse sleeps the sleep 
of the innocent in Greenwich Palace. °Tis a mighty joke.” 

“ Nay, my Liege,” responded his Grace of Suffolk; “ but the cream 
of the joke is that for eight solid hours my Lord of Exeter, our sleepiest 
courtier, slept not one wink, for having got wind of his wife’s perfidy, he 
made shift to disguise himself and follow her. This he did through mud 
and sleet, over good roads and bad, cart-tracks and marsh-land, and until 
my Lord’s favourite mare was lamed and he himself like a drenched cat and 
in the devil’s own temper to boot, the while my Lady rode safe and snug 
in a closed litter.” 

And again the laughter of King and Court rang out. 
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“ Having followed her into a house amid the purlieus of London,” 
continued his Grace, taking a fig from his comfit box, “ my Lord drew his 
sword, and, rushing up the stairs, burst into a room, expecting to confront 
my Lady in her lover’s arms ” 

“ Well? ” came in chorus. 

The Duke doubled up with silent laughter. ‘To be confronted by 
naught but an old woman in a scarlet gown who read—my Lady’s palm. 

“ Having heard a wondrous tale of the power of her who is called 
‘Mother Scarlet’ in reading the future, my Lady had stopped at nothing 
to go to her. Always a creature of whims, even that very night she had 
insisted it must be, and had ordered litter and servants, with the result | 
have related to you. Since then my Lord of Exeter has gone about seeking 
a recipe to be rid of a troublesome wife.” 

“Send him to me,” chuckled the King, “send him to me.” And 
none read truly the sinister note in his voice as his eyes wandered to where, 
some paces away, her Grace, his wife, Queen Anne Boleyn, paused, shuttle- 
cock in hand, listening with breathless interest to the story. 

“ But ’tis said that indeed Mother Scarlet reads the stars,” cried a 
girls voice, “ and whatever is in store for you she can truly tell, and that 
many great ladies seek her in consultation.” 

The King’s brows lowered. ‘ These be not matters with which to 
soil your pretty hands, Mistress Cicely,” he said. ‘“ And mind ye ” (with 
one of his swift changes of mood his eye swept the group) “ I'll have no 
ladies from my Court trapesing in the garbage of London town and knocking 
at filthy hovels like common serving wenches, as was the custom in the 
time of ‘Mad Moll,’ who met a just fate at the stake. I’ll not have it, 
mind ye,” and, scowling heavily, he walked off to where a heated match 
of tennis was in full swing. 

Between the Queen and Mistress Cicely, her favourite maid of honour, 
a look passed: in the eyes of the girl disappointment lurked; in the Queen’s 
something else, a sparkle of that which in her early days had earned her the 
nick-name of “ The Mad Maid.” Then quickly her lids veiled. 

“ My Lords,” she cried, addressing the little group of gallants around 
her, “I challenge all of you who can keep this up the longest ”; and she 
stood, shuttle-cock poised aloft in her hand, and then like a bright, 
laughing child, tossed it from one to the other, all her troubles seemingly 
forgotten now that the sun shone and the King once more smiled on her. 
One by one the lord§ fell out, until at last Sir Henry Norreys was the only 
one left. ‘ Now,” cried the Queen, fanning herself vigorously, “I vow 
that nothing will content me but that I place my hands beneath yonder 
cooling spray,” and she pointed to where a rose-shaped fountain sported 
its sparkling water rainbow-hued in the sun, and with a little imperious 
gesture bade Sir Henry escort her thither. 

“© Madame,” he said imploringly, as soon as they were out of earshot, 
“ is this wise to converse with me openly? ” 

“ What you would have none notice, do openly,” she laughed. 

“Your Grace, I have already warned you of the dire peril in which 
you stand. Have you indeed forgotten so soon? ” 
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“Ah, have done, 
Henry,” she _ retorted 
impatiently. ‘Twas but 
shadows that scared us at 
Windsor—shadows of 
your spurned love, the 
Mistress Madge who 
hated me, and of that 
fool, Mark Smeaton, who 
thought that I loved him, 
or | mistake me not. 
Here there are none of 
them, and I choose to 
forget.” 

He looked at her 
broodingly ; indeed, of 
late, she had seemed 
lightheaded, almost 
“ fay,’ never had her 
laughter and quick jest 
so rung out. Never had 
she seemed so regardless 
of consequences at a time 
when one false step might 
spell ruin. Was it that 
she did not care? did not 
know? or was it that 
indeed she knew, all too 
well, and so grew reck- 
less ‘that i in her last days 
she might find forgetful- 
ness? Her next words 
threw some light on his 
thoughts. 

“ Henry,” she said 
softly, and so that none 
might guess that she 
spoke in seriousness, she 
splashed and sported the 
water right and left with 
her hands, “if I am to 
die, I am minded to do 
my will for the short time 
that is left me on this 
good earth, and as life is 
sweet to me, I would 


know in truth what th il ii all q i I 
sars hold. for air ik h(i ss ell it 
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‘© Madame! ” he exclaimed. 

“ Yes, and so to-night, my Lord, I seek out Mother Scarlet that she 
may tell me ” ; 

“ Madame,” cried Sir Henry again, “that the Queen of England 
should so stoop is not possible! ” 

“ You speak truly, for the Queen of England it is impossible, but »— 
(meditatively she gazed into the crystal water)—“ it might so happen that 
one of the Queen’s ladies, a foolish, addle-pated maid, with a head full of 
lovers and such-like foolery, might be so minded to escape the palace for 
a few hours, while the Queen lay sick in bed with a feverish cold.” 

“ And the King, Madame? ” queried Sir Henry with dry lips. 

Her face hardened. ‘“ At noon the King rides to Windsor to hunt the 
deer in the forest, or so he says.” She laughed wildly. “ But we know, 
my Lord, that tis not deer he seeks, but a pale girl who plays her game 
of prudery in the Castle; therefore may not the Queen amuse herself in 
his absence harmlessly.? ” 

“ But this is madness,” he said in agony. “For this freak, this 
woman’s whim, would you indeed endanger your crown, your freedom, 
perchance your very life? ” 

“ It seems,” she said bitterly, “ that *twere hard for all three to be in 
greater danger than they are already, and indeed, Henry, She who is reared 
at a French Court thinks little of these things, which are to sober English 
minds so terrible. Since my received Queenship, I have been cossetted 
and hedged about like to any poor criminal in our prison cells, and for one 
glorious night I am minded to be free, even though it cost me my crown, 
and with it my head. Ah! methinks amongst my ancestry must have been 
one of a roaming gipsy band, so keen is my desire to feel the fresh, cool air 
across my face, the wind rushing past my ears in the glorious madness of 
a night ride, with God’s sky above my head, and Gods earth to my feet. 
So, my Lord, when my time comes would I die, and not amongst four 
closed-in walls; perchance »—(and her voice took on a prophetic note)— 
“ perchance—I shall.” 

“* Hush, oh, hush! ” he whispered, and in his eyes shone the love for 
her which nothing could conquer. “ At least, if you are determined on 
this foolishness, let me be your escort and protector.” 

She smiled sadly. ‘ That would indeed endanger all were we dis- 
covered. Nay, to-night, let the ‘ Mad Queen Anne’ play her pranks alone; 
tis but for a little while at best.” 

And from that he could not move her. 
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“ Hush! ” came in sepulchral tones, as someone seized the bridle, 
throwing the horse back on its haunches and her Grace of England nearly 
out of the saddle. 

“My, you silly Varmit,” cried the Queen in a high dudgeon; but 
fear for her own safety caused her to lower her voice to a whisper. 

With a scared, white face the page leaned from his horse and pointed 
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a shaking finger to a hill at some distance from them. ‘“ Look, your Grace,” 
he muttered again. 

The Queen strained her eyes across the wide stretch of common over 
which the chill night air ran riot, and what she beheld froze the question 
on her lips, as, silhouetted sharply against the moon-misted sky, a horse 
and rider loomed, like a sentry on outpost—sinistrally motionless he sat. 
Mutely the Queen turned to the lad at her side. “ Black Richard! ” he 
muttered, confirming all her fears. ‘ And the devil’s own pond at his feet.” 

“« Aye, to be sure,” whispered the Queen, as her gaze took in a murky 
pool which lay at the foot of the hillock, and whose black depths were 
rippled by the night breezes. Beside it stood a gibbet, on which swung 
high three dry bone corpses, rattling their ghastly music in the wind. 

“« That be Master Secretary’s work,” muttered the page as his eyes 
foHowed her glance. “TI heard tell that those be the shrivelings of three 
sainted priests who would not do his bidding, so he stretched their necks, 
did Master Secretary; he’ll have no crossing of his will.” 

To the Queen the lad’s words seemed to convey a warning, almost 
tempting her to turn back. 

“* Nay ”—but she was no coward, she told herself impatiently. To 
Mother Scarlet she would go. She had little to fear: was not the Secretary 
busy at his house in Bishop’s Gate upon King Henry’s business? “ Still ” 
—she paused. 

Out of the clouds the moon sailed, lighting up the gloom of the pond, 
which reflected in its brown surface the three bleaching bodies swaying to 
and fro on the creaking gibbet. It was a gruesome sight, and one that 
made the Queen shudder: that silent figure keeping guard seemingly over 
the fleshless dead—they who had once been men in the pride of manhood, 
left there to rot until nothing remained. 

“The Saints protect her!” She was terrified. What if that silent 
figure were, perchance, to see her; for it was said that Black Richard spared 
neither man nor woman who crossed his path. Then, remembering the 
courage of her race, she drew herself up. 

“Which way to London town, lad? This or that? ” she demanded, 
as they stood where two roads forked. 

“ Precious little of the town we’ll be seeing this night, your Highness, 
for the road we must follow leads straight under the nose of Black Dick, 
and he’ll not let us pass him.” 

“The Queen of England goes to London,” she returned haughtily, 
“and no Black Dick shall stay her.” 

“Fair words, Madame; but beware,” returned the lad boldly. 

“Aye, beware! ” came timidly from the frightened little maid-of- 
honour, the Mistress Cicely, who sat perched high in front of the lad, whose 
steed was restlessly pawing the ground. 

“ Silly wench, stop your snivelling. Why, you be striking terror into 
the beast,” said the Queen, motioning to her horse, which began to neigh 
softly. The page slid from his saddle and strove to quiet it, but it was too 


late. The cloaked figure on the hill turned his steed right about as horse 
answered horse. 
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“We are lost,” wailed the Mistress Cicely as the rider put spurs to 
his animal and drew rein a few paces from the little cavalcade, who waited 
with trembling hearts. With a low bow, he snatched his hat from his head. 

“ Welcome, ladies, to Black Richard’s Kingdom,” he said, the green 
plume sweeping the ground. “It’s a raw night; come and partake of the 
dainties that await in my cave hard by.” Jumping lightly from his saddle, 
he came to the Queen’s side, looking at her admiringly with his brazen 
black eyes. ‘ Sweet lady, allow me.” He held out his hand, but she grew 
more rigid as she returned his gaze, her voice ringing out clearly : 

“ Black Richard, I thank you for your courtesy, but I journey on 
important business. I—I—have no time to partake of your hospitality. 
Allow me and mine to go our way.” She flicked her beast as she spoke 
with the little cane she carried. It started forward, but the strong hand 
of the ruffian stayed its flight. 

“Nay, not so, gentle Mistress.” Again his rough-boned hand went 
out to hers lying white near the pommel. Then seizing her round the waist, 
without further ado he placed her on her feet. 

“ There, that for your pains! ” she cried hotly, catching him a sound 
box on the ear. 

“ Ho, ho, spitfire! ” he laughingly retorted, somewhat taken back at 
her sudden onslaught. Then catching her once more in his arms, he bore 
her some little distance, followed gingerly by Mistress Cicely and the 
trembling page. 

Pulling aside some brushwood, he revealed an opening cut out in the 
foot of the hill, and bade them enter and follow him down some hearth-hewn 
steps into a room roughly decorated with skins of animals and trophies of 
the chase. 

“ There, my beauty,” he said, setting her down on a heap of rugs. 
Then pouring out a glass of Rhenish wine, he handed it to her gallantly. 
“ Now, my fine fellow ”—he turned to the scared lad—* what lies under 
your doublet? Gold ducats, eh? Faith, Madame ”—he turned to the 
Queen—“ it goes against me to make the lad a little lighter, but in these 
hard times when Nan the Queen reigns” (he spat on the ground as he 
mentioned the nick-name by which the common people always called her), 
“it?s precious little Poor Dick gets.” Tweaking the lad by the ear, he 
pulled him to him. ‘“ What! you say you have no coin? ” he queried, as 
thumb and finger increased their pressure. 

“No,” squealed the lad, wriggling with pain. ‘“ And again, No,” as 
his Mistress’s eye fell upon him. 

“ Then we'll see,” bawled Black Dick, striding to the wall. Still hold- 
ing on to his frightened victim, he took from its peg a long knife, wielding 
it above his head with much show, then lowering it. With a dexterous 
twist he ripped open the lad’s jerkin, and from the doublet there dropped 
a small bag. Pouncing upon it greedily, he tucked it in his wide leathern 
belt, a sardonic smile all the while curving his lips. ‘A nice little nest-egg,” 
he chuckled. ‘“ And, sweet Madame ”—he turned to the Queen, who sat 


staring at him as if fascinated—“ to celebrate our happy meeting thou shalt 
trip me a measure.” 
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““ Nay,” she began 
to expostulate, “ there is 
no music with which to 
dance to.” 

Hardly had the 
words left her lips when 
through the semi-dark- 
ness of the cave the light 
trills of a guitar, insis- 
tently buoyant, floated. 

In every direction 
she looked for the in- 
visible player, but in 
vain, though from an 
opening at the far end 
she thought she spied a 
gipsy maiden decked in 
glittering coins, whose 
brown fingers ran lightly 
over the strings. 

Knocking the drip- 
ping candles which 
adorned the walls from 
their sockets, Black 
Richard plunged _ the 
cave into darkness, save 
for a long shaft of light 
which cut its way through 
the open doorway, mak- 
ing a walk of streaming 
silver. 

“ See,” cried the 
highwayman, pointing to 
it. ‘A carpet of moon- lt 
beams fit for a Queen to [RU +i) Hi wl d Me tik ee 
trip upon”; while the FF fy 
tune rose and _ fell 
rhythmically. As the il i t a) Ne, i i | var 
Queen rose unwillingly H ai Wy 
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“ Hither, my sweet,” he cried, drawing the frightened Mistress Cicely 
down to the seat beside him, his arm encircling her tiny waist. ‘“ Bravo! 
thy Mistress has a pretty turn of the ankle”; and again, “ Bravo! ” he 
shouted as the music throbbed deliriously, and the Queen’s feet twinkled 
this way and that in her scarlet shoes, for somehow she had forgotten for 
why she danced and for whom; the music was in her brain, and with it all 
her old joyous abandonment. She was living once again at the French 
Court, enslaving all hearts. Madly on she danced, heedless of Black Richard 
and her servants. She was young again; the terrors of Master Secretary 
and his plottings all forgotten. 

Thus danced Anne, Queen of England, in a pathway of silver, till the 
music suddenly ceased with a crash, and she fell panting to the ground, her 
great black eyes shining wide. 

Down by her side knelt the uncouth ruffian, and for a brief moment 
his face softened with something of tenderness and admiration. “A fine 
show, Madame, and would I were a lord born, a truer husband you never 
should want,” he remarked gallantly. 

The Queen shuddered, but, meeting his look bravely, she rose and 
curtsied deep. “I thank you, sir; but now that I have paid toll may we 
not proceed upon our way, for our steeds grow impatient; I hear the champ- 
ing of their bits.” 

“ ]? Faith, Madame,” he said, “I will set you on your way; but before 
you go a trifling keepsake I beg, a bracelet—nay, that ring I see upon your 
hand—in remembrance of a lady who danced divinely for him they call 
‘ Black Richard.’ ” Placing his hand upon his heart he bowed dramatically, 
his eyes seeking her face, which haunted him as being somehow vaguely 
familiar. 

The Queen detached a diamond tassel from her girdle. ‘ This,” she 
said, “I will give you.” 

“ Humph! ” grunted the ruffan. “TI like not that! ” 

“ Then here’s a bracelet set with emeralds, a fitting present for thy 
lady-love,” remarked the Queen, for the ring she meant not to part with. 

“‘ Nay, the ring, or by the devil’s » He did not finish, for the 
Queen was tearing at the necklace round her throat. She had seen his look, 
and was afraid. ‘ Do you hear? ” he hissed. “Pll have that ring ”; for 
her unwillingness to part with it had aroused his desire for possession. He 
seized her hand roughly. 

“No! No! ” she shrieked wildly, while the Mistress Cicely and the 
page stood not daring to aid her. ‘ You shall have all I have, but not the 
ring.” 

“ The ring,” he muttered thickly, “if I have to cut your finger off 
for it, twisting her hand this way and that. 

She cried for mercy, but he would have none of it, tugging vigorously, 
cruelly, until at last the ring came off, and he stood gazing at it spellbound 
as it sparkled in his hand, and for some moments he remained dumbfounded, 
gazing at the Royal Arms of England engraved on its surface! 

So intent was he that he neither heard the soft rustle of skirts behind 
him, nor the increased movements of the horses outside; only in a flash 
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remembrance ‘came to him, and with it a realisation of why the face of the 
lady who danced had seemed so familiar. 

It was three years ago. He had been amongst those who had lined 
the streets to see the coronation of Anne Boleyn, the new Queen. From 
the Royal litter she had smiled and bowed to him, and though three stormy 
years had wrought their change, still the face was the same, and he remem- 
bered. Throwing back his bronzed chest, he laughed and laughed. “A 
fine thing, indeed,” he shouted with glee. ‘ Black Richard and ‘ Nan the 
Queen’! ” Only the shadows answered him, and rolling his eyes round 
the cave to seek the little trio, he saw that he was alone, and with a muttered 
curse rushed out into the night. 

In the distance three dim flying figures could be seen growing smaller 
each moment, while the clang of the iron hoofs grew faint in the distance. 

Flinging himself into the saddle, he put spurs to his mare and thun- 
dered after them. ‘ Away we go,” he cried, “ to Master Secretary and a 
free pardon! ” 

As if understanding, she galloped madly in the wake of the three 
specks, who rode as if pursued by demons, while Black Richard, his long, 
dank hair blown by the wind, rose in his stirrups and again shouted, “ Black 
Richard and ‘ Nan the Queen,’ ” which was echoed and re-echoed, it seemed, 
by the fleshless dead swung high in the white moonlight. 


III. 


“ There it be again,” cried the Queen shuddering, as the Mistress 
Cicely and the page looked fearfully over their shoulders at what appeared 
to be a grey ethereal form following them. As they threaded their way 
on foot through the dimly-lighted streets the Queen had been conscious all 
the while of a dodging presence. If for a moment they paused, the 
shadowy figure retreated, oncé more resuming its measured pace behind 
them as they continued their windings in and out of the evil-smelling alleys 
strewn with refuse, across which timbered houses with their pointed gabled 
roofs almost met. 

“ Return, I beseech you, Madame,” implored the lady-in-waiting, her 
china-blue eyes black with dread. In the seclusion of the cool garden of 
the Palace it had all sounded so mysterious and romantic this quest for the 
witch, but here it was very different. 

“ Nay, silly child,” jested the Queen, “ [ll warrant me it’s only some 
hobgoblin that has followed us from the common,” for she was not minded 
to return to the “ Blue Boar,” the hostelry of that time renowned for its 
spiced ale, where they had put up their much-heated horses after the mad 
chase from Black Richard. 

“ T tell thee,” cried the girl again, wringing her hands, “ it is not safe,” 
for before morning we will have our throats cut like any pigs! See, what- 
ever it be, fiend or man, it carries a dagger! ” 

“Tut, tut,” retorted the Queen. “ Your eyes deceive you.” But 
still the girl persisted that she had seen the flash of steel. 
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“ Then hasten,” muttered her Grace, for even she was beginning to 
feel fearsome of the eerie thing. On they all hustled until they came to a 
narrow passage, so narrow that they had to walk in single file until they 
emerged into a small courtyard surrounded by twisted houses, in the centre 
of which a gnarled tree tried feebly to glisten green in the moon’s rays, 
which cast great patches of silver over the pebbles, throwing the houses 
into contorted shadows, which seemed to portend danger from many a 
lurking corner. 

Daintily picking her way, her little high-heeled shoes click-clicking as 
she walked, the Queen paused before one of the doors more ramshackled 
than the rest. Raising the knocker, she tapped three times softly; for she 
was afraid of waking the occupants of the other dwellings, whose loud 
snores could plainly be heard in the heavy silence. 

Presently, after a moment’s wait, the door swung silently on its hinge, 
and a croaking voice above shouted : 

“* Come up.” 

Before entering, the Queen glanced apprehensively towards the tree. 
There, under it, stood the erey cloaked figure. Could it be Black Dick? 
she wondered. No, the height was not his, and though fear clutched at 
her, a mysterious something seemed to suddenly draw her towards it. She 
was about to approach it when again the voice from above croaked forth 
its orders. Turning, the Queen mounted the rickety stairs, and came to 
another door, at which she knocked and entered, followed by the others. 
lor a moment she was nearly overcome by the oppressive scent of incense 
which rose from a brass brazier hanging from a tripod over a small fire of 
glowing coals, beside which stood a huddled-up scarlet figure, who neither 
turned nor spoke as they drew near. 

“ Mother Scarlet? ” queried the Queen. But no answer came from 
the old woman, who sat staring into the brazier, while the blue smoke 
curled up spirally to the filthy ceiling over her head. 

“ Mother Scarlet? ” again asked the Queen, laying her hand on the 
old crone’s hump back. At her touch the witch rose up as if gathering 
together her senses—a gaunt, wizened body dressed from head to foot in 
a cloak and kirtle of flaming-hued stuff, wrought round the hem in a device 
of gold stars. : 

“ What is it you want of me, wench?” she asked, putting out a 
claw-like hand, and looking searchingly from her sloe-black eyes into the 
Queen’s. 

“Good dame, I come to know what the stars hold for me: Life? 
happiness? a lover? ”—the Queen’s voice dropped as she added—“ death? ” 

“ Death?” cackled the old witch, shaking with silent laughter. ‘Look 
into yonder cauldron.” She pointed to a smoke-grimed pot over another 
fire in the wide open grate, in which there seethed an inky mixture. 

“‘T see nothing,” whispered the Queen. 

“‘ Look deeper, wench,” came the sharp retort. ‘ Or shall I tell you 
what I see there? ” 

“ Yes,” breathed her Grace. 

Seating herself on a low stool, which she drew close up to the pot, 
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the Sibyl peered into it, taking from her breast something that twined itself 
round her scraggy arm, as though accustomed to such an unusual place. 

From the far corner Mistress Cicely and the page, huddled together, 
rivetted their eyes upon it, as did the Queen. 

“ Would’st like to stroke it? ” chuckled the witch as she beheld their 
fright, while the snake wriggled its scaly body up and down her arm, until 
the Queen felt nigh to fainting, so horrible was the sight. Snatching the 
reptile from its place, the witch tucked it once more into her bosom. “ It 
brings me the eye of the Evil One,” she said leeringly. ‘“ Now give me 
your hand, girl, and we’ll see the future.” 

As the Queen’s hand touched the flesh of the old dame’s it seemed 
to wither up, and a sharp, tingling sensation to course through all her veins. 

Thus, side by side, they sat, the crooked, grizzle-haired old woman 
and the Queen of England reading the fates. 

“ Around thy form I see the sparkle of jewels,” mumbled Mother 
Scarlet; “a lover, tall, beautiful as the gods.”? She paused, looking steal- 
thily beyond her to the far end of the room, to a wide oak cupboard placed 
against the wall, out of which there appeared to emerge a tall object, clothed 
from head to foot in black, who stood with folded arms. The Queen’s eyes 
followed. 

“* Mother o’ God! ” she shrieked, catching on to the crone’s kirtle in 
terror, her teeth chattering. ‘Speak, who are you? Spirit or human? ” 

“ Hush! ” commanded the witch. “ Address it not; it is my own 
familiar spirit that walks abroad o’ nights and stays till cockcrow.” 

But the Queen, ill-satisfied, was for ever looking—looking at the 
immoveable thing that waited in the gloomy part of the room where the 
firelight did not penetrate. 

A foreboding of dire peril seemed to emanate from its ghastly shape 
as it stood there, seemingly neither stirring nor breathing. 

“« Bid it begone, good dame,” entreated the Queen tearfully. 

“ Nay, it will help us weave a spell,” replied the Sibyl, continuing 
her recital in a low monotone. “ Lady, the scene changes—a sea of faces 
comes before my vision, a crowd, an angry man—beseems »» She paused 
meditatively. ‘ He looks like unto Harry our King.” She shrugged her 
bony shoulders. ‘ Nay, it cannot be! ” 

‘“« But,” interrupted the Queen, all eagerness, for she had caught the 
low-spoken words, “ Henry the King—see you aught else for him? A 
pale-faced wife? or is it—death?—death, Mother Scarlet?” Her eyes 
shone brightly with something of hope in their depths. 

“Death! For our King! ” shrieked the dame, starting up and nearly 
upsetting the cauldron, while the ghostly form near the cupboard appeared 
to shiver slightly.“ So it’s the King’s death you’d be wishing to hear of ? ” 
the old woman queried, her face wrinkling into a contorted smile. 

“ Aye,” stammered her Grace somewhat reluctantly, “for I hear he 
treats poor Anne, his Queen, but ill, and would supplant her by another.” 

“ So thou hast a liking for her they call ‘ Nan the Queen,’ and a little 
pity, eh? ” enquired the witch, piercing her Grace with her black eyes. 

“ Indeed, I pity her, for all things she is the saddest, Mother Scarlet,” 
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breathed the Queen with much feeling. She drew closer to the dame as 
she spoke, throwing caution to the winds, uttering in hurried, intense tones, 
“ Good Mother, I pray thee, weave a spell of good fortune round Anne 
Boleyn and judgment on the King.” 

“ Tut, tut,” retorted the fortune-teller, “ those be evil words, wench. 
What if Master Secretary were to hear them, for he be high in favour with 
his Mightiness, and °tis said that he, and not the King, rules England.” 

“That for Master Secretary! ” cried the Queen, snapping her fingers. 
‘CA gross-grained skinflint. ”*I'would be well could the axe sever his poll! ” 

Apparently heeding not her Grace’s rash words, the old woman was 
once more immersed in her witchery, gazing earnestly into the steaming 
pot of mixture which bubbled blackly. 

“ Beware, lady, for when the apple blossoms shed their petals, then 
shall come for you a time of danger, for I see beside thee a tall figure masked, 
holding high something that glitters brightly. Nay, the Spirits will not 
reveal what it is. Beware! I say again of the month of May, and—of a 
fluttering handkerchief.” 

“ A fluttering—handkerchief! ” gasped the Queen. Indeed, the old 
woman was in league with the devil, or else how came she to warn her of 
that which hung as the Sword of Damocles over her; besides, had not her 
lover, Sir Henry Norreys, entreated her to drop a handkerchief at the Jousts 
on May-day—should she need his help? 

“Ts there aught else to tell me, good Mother? ” she said tentatively 
when she had recovered from her surprise. 

“ Much, lady, much,” grunted the old crone from her toothless gums; 
“ but not to-night,” she added, rising and hobbling to the door, which she 
pulled back; but hardly had she done so than she shut it again hastily, as 
there followed from below a long-drawn-out whistle, answered by another 
more shrill, and a noise as of running feet, followed directly by others, came 
helter-skelter up the worm-eaten stairs. 

“En garde,” cried a clear manly voice, while a raucous one shouted 
back : 

“‘ Ho, would’st save the wench who seeks the witch at nights for thyself, 
my fine lord? A pretty tale for a husband’s ears! ” 

At this remark a coarse laugh rang out from half-a-dozen throats. 

Half-dead with fright, the Queen and her servants huddled together 
by the cracked casement, through which the air blew in fitful gusts, while 
without the stampede increased. 

Crash! Bang! And with a fearful splintering of wood the door fell 
in, nearly crushing the old dame beneath its weight, and revealing Sir 
Henry Norreys at bay, facing a group of unkempt ruffians, who fought 
with drunken frenzy. 

In the tense silence, the Queen watched her lover parrying many a 
thrust from his assailants, the bright steel of his sword glittering in the glow 
from the fire, till one villain fell backwards cursing down the narrow stairway, 
another lay bleeding at his feet, while a third, pinned against the wall, 
shrieked for mercy and help, but his friends, thinking discretion the better 
part of valour, had taken flight. 
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** A CARPET OF MOONBEAMS TIT FOR A QUEEN TO TRIP UPON.”’ 


Wiping the blade of his sword, Sir Henry entered the room bowing. 
“Madame,” he said, turning to the Queen, “ permit me to be your escort. 
Methinks,” he laughed ironically, “ those ruffians will not molest us further. 
Come.” 

Though no word of recognition had passed between them, she put 
her hand in his, and handing a purse of gold to Mother Scarlet, with a 
deep curtsey went out of the room, but not before she had given one 
expectant glance to the cupboard. The ghostly shape of what the witch 
had termed her “ familiar spirit ” was no longer there, but to the Queen’s 
fevered fancy there lingered around the spot where it had lately stood an 
icy blast. With a fecling of infinite relief, she stepped with Sir Henry 
into the cobbled courtyard, the Mistress Cicely and the page treading almost 
upon their heels, joyful to know that they had so valiant a protector. 
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“ Thank God you came, Henry. Methinks it was no hobgoblin that 
tracked us hither, but you, dear lover.” 

At her words he pressed her hand closer to his heart, and smiled into 
her eyes. 

They were nearly out of sight of Mother Scarlet’s when, as if 
against her will, the Queen looked back. There, framed in the window, 
leered the evil face of Master Secretary! 

Shaking as if seized by the palsy, she fell into her lover’s arms, senseless. 


* * * * * 


Up in the crone’s attic two heads bent their eyes very intently on a 
man who had but lately found his way up the rickety stairs. He was telling 
a tale which called forth much cackling glee from the withered old dame in 
scarlet, while her companion, him she had called her “ familiar spirit,” busied 
himself with jotting on his ivory tablets various points in the story which 
needed special remembrance. Then lifting his lynx-like eyes to the other’s 
bold ones, said : y 

“ You swear this be true, Black Richard; for if I find thee lying thou 
shalt not have the King’s Pardon? ” 

“‘ Heaven’s own truth, Master Secretary,” returned he, and throwing 
back his chest, laughing and laughing as he had done before, he handed the 
Secretary the Royal Ring. 

“‘ She danced in the moonbeams,” he said, and again he roared out as 
if the thought gave him pleasure. “Ho! Ho! Black Richard and ‘ Nan 
the Queen’! ” 


[The concluding story of the series, entitled “ The Scarlet Coat,” will appear 
next month.] 


GENTLE SARCASM 


“« Heres a threepenny piece,” said a thrifty housewife to a tramp at 
her door. “ Now, what are you going to do with it?” 

“ Well, mum,” replied the hungry man, “if I buy a touring car, 1 
shan’t have enough left to pay my chauffeur; if I purchase a steam yacht, 
there wow’t be enough left to defray the cost of manning her; so I guess, 
mum, Dll get a schooner and handle it myself.” 
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E man had features appropriate to a stained glass 
window. Hirsute face furniture worthy of a patri- 
arch or Santa Claus. A figure of the requisite 
stolidity necessary to qualify him for a seat on a 
board of directors to a quasi-philanthropic company 
limiting its dividends to ten per cent., generally 
for one year. And feet that from their brilliantly 
blacked square rods, poles, and perches, absolutely 
radiated righteousness, if such a thing is possible 
from a left-side boot. From the appearance of the man he should have 
occupied the third floor back; in reality he luxuriated in the first floor front 
of Miss Gibbon’s Home from Home at Scarville-on-Sea. Needless to 
remark, he was a villain. I should indeed have been unworthy of the title 
of the Sleuth Hound of the Press had I not recognised in him a villain— 
the concentrated essence of the Old Bailey. 

I was at the time on holiday bent, but what of that? To play with 
the Doctor would be a pleasant holiday task. I would play. I rubbed my 
chin in pleasurable anticipation. I always rub my chin when pleased. It 
is smooth and soft and round. The chin of a seventeen-year-old. I rubbed 
it with satisfaction. 

The Doctor was most affable when he joined me on the verandah 
after breakfast. 

“The London papers already? ” he queried, alluding to the fact that 
I held in my hand a copy of the Meteor containing the opening part of 
my memorable scoop exposing the great Ozone Trust; in which, you will 
recall, I was just in time to prevent the fusion of the coast towns of the 
United Kingdom in one huge amalgamation that had as its object the 
ee of the British holidayer whenever he longed for his annual breath 
of sea air. You may also recall that it subsequently cost the Meteor 
£250,000 to satisfy the claims of the various people I showed up, and 
resulted in my framed portrait being found in almost every set of chambers 
of the Middle Temple. In all modesty I quote the inscription placed below 
each frame: “ Errare est humanum ” (“ Through him we benefit ”). 

I explained to the Doctor how it came about that the issue of the 
Meteor I held in my hand had reached me before the London papers sold 
to the public had arrived at Scarville, and, in short, crisp sentences, pictured 
to him the successive stages of its progress from the Meteor office to the 
“ Home from Home.” It was a narrative in tabloids. 

“You are a journalist? ” asked the Doctor at the conclusion of my 
hexameters. 


“ And you are 


?” T began. 
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“Hush,” he entreated. 1 had caught my man. 

I rubbed my chin. 

The Doctor moved off furtively. I let him go. Wherever he went 
he was still my prisoner. 

I saw him no more that day. I did not expect to. I did not wish to. 
J spent a happy day in the Happy Valley listening to the Niggers. Listen- 
ing to the Niggers and building up the Doctor’s story, stage by stage, step 
by step, by a chain of inductive reasoning hall-marked on every link. 
Before the last line of “ Put me in an aeroplane when the anchor’s weighed ” 
had been sung, I had re-constituted the Doctor’s life from its beginning. 
He was the villain of the century. 

The following morning the Doctor again joined me. 

“Ah! Doctor,” said I genially. ‘“ How did you like Liverpuol? ” 

He appeared amazed. 

“ Were you there—did you see me? ” he asked. 

“T was not there. I did not see you. But I know you were at 
Liverpool and that you missed your boat. The American boat.” 

“ Good Gracious! ” exclaimed the Doctor. 

“No, good intuition,” I explained. 

I spent a very enjoyable day on the pier—for further particulars con- 
cerning which see the Meteor, No. 16751, p. 8.‘ With the Pierrots on 
the Pier,’ by Our Special Commissioner. 

(The article begins in this fashion: “ The Pier. The Pierrots thereon. 
The pretty girls. The wavelets lapping against the timber balks—Oaks 
of England—the country of the free. The twanging guitar. The rattle 
of copper in a shell. Sweetest music of all.” I wish I could give you 
more, but I have already disposed of the serial rights on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and must not anticipate the Autumn Publishing Season. Pub- 
lishers must live. At least, so they allege.) 

The next day the Doctor approached me. I did not forbid him. 

“T see you suspect me,” he remarked. 

I laughed. Softly. Subtly. Remorselessly. 

“Crime,” I said, “is my speciality. I compliment you upon your 
colossal turpitude. It is unique. Iam proud to include you among ‘ the 
Crime Captains I have met,’ Doctor.” I whispered the last word in italics. 

He appeared to ponder. 

““T have a mind to take you into my confidence,” he remarked at 
length. “Dare you venture to my lair? ” 

“ Dare?” I repeated. “TI shall be delighted, but I must warn you 
that what I see I shall describe in feverish English. I shall not spare you.” 

“T shall be content if you do me justice.” 

“ The criminal authorities can be trusted to do that,” I cheerfully 
remarked, as in dumb show I gave a lightning illustration of the appearance 
of the interviewer after a minute’s conversation with the common hangman. 

“ ] should take something for that,” he gravely remarked. 

I laughed heartily. I love a merry rogue. His copy is so much more 
virile. 

We entered a taxi, and, after it had traversed many a weary eightpenny- 
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worth across the moors, alighted therefrom. In what direction we travelled 
] know not, saving that it was, judging from the position of the moss 
growing on the trees, towards the north. 

The house we stopped at was large and imposing. (Events proved, in 
every sense of the word.) We descended from our chariot and passed 
through swing doors into the building itself. 

“Mr. Sharpsure,” remarked the Doctor, “ you have silently accused 
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A HAPPY DAY LISTENING TO THE NIGGERS. 


me of the committal of crimes of violence. There you wrong me, for the 
only crimes I commit are bloodless; indeed, although I might be arrested 
any day for the work I accomplished the day before, the world at large is 
the better for what you are pleased to describe as my criminal practices. 
“<I see you smile, Mr. Sharpsure,” continued the Doctor, “ but I can 
prove that I am right. Perhaps you know who wrote that moving drama 
in paragraphs in the Meteor of last Friday? I refer to that soul-racking 
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word-painting, entitled ‘ You have the last bite, Daddy, and beginning, 
‘No fire. No light. No hopes. No bread. A soul crushed. A frac- 
tured heart.’ Ah! I see you recognise the epic in prose that has made two 
continents weep. No need to tell you that it was founded on the case of 
little Maudie Blank, the child-heroine of Lower Bermondsey, but you, 
perhaps, do not know that the cashier of the Meteor is even yet tearing 
his hair as postal order after postal order comes in addressed to Maudie 
from people who sign themselves, ‘ Another Loaf,’ ‘A Friend in Knead,’ 
“A Man from the (Y)east,’ and so on. As a matter of fact, I have had a 
most enjoyable week at Scarville out of a crust of Maudie’s loaf, and I 
am going to have three months at Monte Carlo this winter out of the 
balance. My chest is not as it should be <4 

“Then you are ag 

“¢ Maudie, at your service, and this is the Sentiment Factory and Outlet 
for Charity Agency. But come, let us enter.” 

In a small, comfortably furnished room a young lady was seated at a 
desk with a huge pile of postal orders in front of her. 

“ My Secretary—Mr. Sharpsure,” said the Doctor by way of introduc- 
tion. ‘JI know no one who can write a better child’s hand than she can. 
Look at that! Isn’t it a gem? ” 

It was indeed. In a large, sprawling handwriting ‘“ Maudie sent her 
love to ‘ Another Round of Toast,’ and thanks him for P.O.O. for 2s. 6d. 
Please excuse smudges—they are Daddy’s tears of gratitude.” 

It was a most artistic production. 

“ Have you got a Firm IV., Style 2, in hand? ” asked the Doctor 
eagerly; and then turning to me he remarked, “ This effort cost me hours 
of anxious thought. To you it may seem simplicity itself, but I need 
scarcely tell a man of your attainments that ‘ Ars est celare artem’ (‘ Good 
wine needs no bush ’).” 

“I’m very sorry, sir,” explained the young lady, “but we sent off the 
last copy of Style 2 to Constantinople last Tuesday, but we have a Style 1— 
if that will do? ” 

“ Never be without a Style 2 again,” said the Doctor severely. ‘ We 
may want it at a moment’s notice. This ”—handing me a document—“ is 
a little thing I knocked off in a couple of hours; it was sent to the Kaiser, 
I see’ by my books, in 1905, and is due at Vienna early next year.” 

The document in question was also written in a childish caligraphy, 
and read as follows :— 

“ My dear Mr. Emperor,—I am only a little maid seven years of age, 
but I love you very much indeed because I was born on your birthday and 
am called Wilhelmina. I collect butterflies and stamps, and I am writing 
to ask you if you will send me a few stamps with your head on. My dadda 
says that great Emperors like you have no time to write to little girls like 
me, but I know you love little girls and wish them to be happy. Dear 
Mr. Emperor, I cannot write more. With best love to you and dear 
Mrs. Empress, I remain, Your affectionate little friend, Wilhelmina Bloggs. 

“ Potsdam Villa, 162, New Dover Road, S.E.” 


“‘ That brought in an autographed stamp album, morocco bound, with 
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royal arms and silver corners, that realised £17 5s. in due course, 
mented the Doctor. “It was a good morning’s work.” 

“ But how about Potsdam Villa? ” I queried. 

“ Merely an artistic touch,” replied the Doctor. “ The postman does 
not care a brass button about names; what he relies upon is the street and 
the number. In this case No. 162 is a small tobacconist, where letters are 
received. But come, I have 
here something that will in- 
terest you.” 

We entered an adjoining 
room, and two children who 
had been playing on the floor 
immediately rushed at the 
Doctor. 

“Oh! Dadda,” they 
cried in unison, “ you 
have got work at 
last! Now you 
will be able 
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to buy bread for us and 

medicine for poor Mother.” 
The Doctor deigned to wink at 
me, and without a moment’s hesitation 
both infants burst into lamentation. 

‘‘prp! prp!’? SAID THE DOCTOR. *“ No work!—oh! Dadda, and 

you’ve tried so hard. What will poor 

Mother do now the wicked men have taken away the furniture?” The 
sobbed bitterly—I was quite sorry for them—and then grinned wickedly 
at the Doctor, who patted them on the head. 

‘Very good, my dears; when we go on our southern watering-place 
tour in December J think this will be our most profitable turn. And now 
how are you getting on with «ur Roval rencontre? Let this gentleman 
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see how neatly you can perform this most interesting and historic stunt. 
This is the promenade; here is the bathing-machine in which the cinemato- 
graph expert is concealed; and this ”——indicating a chair on wheels—“ shall 
be the royal motor-car.” 

The children woke up a lethargic terrier, and the performance began. 

“ Pip! pip! ” said the Doctor, cheerfully wheeling the “ motor-car ” 
towards the children, who artlessly played on the “ promenade ” unmindful 
of the existence of their faithful hound, the lethargic terrier, that at the 
sound of the advancing car waddled into the “ road,” lay down, and was, 
seemingly, about to immolate himself under the wheels of the approaching 
chariot, when the smaller child, with a piercing shout of ‘“ Tyke,” rushed 
into the thoroughfare, slipped, and was immediately whipped to one side 
by her elder sister, who promptly swooned on the “ kerb,” while the rescued 
child sobbed piteously. 

The Doctor descended from the car with dignity. 

“Ts the little girl hurt? ” he enquired in sympathetic tones. 

“Oh! Elsa, Elsa, speak to me! ” wailed the rescued infant, edging 
round so as to get the Doctor to face the concealed cinematograph apparatus. 

“ Perhaps she has fainted? ” suggested the Doctor kindly. 

“ Oh! Elsa—don’t leave me, don’t be an angel without me! ” sobbed 
the miserable child. 

“ Come, little girl, don’t cry; let this gentleman and myself see if 
there is anything wrong,” coaxed the Doctor. 

“ Oh! Elsa, Elsa! ” lamented the future tragedienne, and then, turning 
a pair of great eyes upon the Doctor, she continued with quiet confidence, 
“ Yes, you may see—you have a kind face. You will give Elsa back to 
- Minnie.” 

At the word “ Minnie ” the lethargic dog pricked up an ear and pro- 
ceeded to lick the face of the recumbant Elsa, and was promptly rewarded 
with a dog biscuit. 

“ That will do, children, for to-day; you are getting on excellently. 
Mr. Sharpsure—this will be the most culminating incident of the next 
season at Blankville, and will provide the subject of the most popular picture 
in the Academy of the year following. In the next room our artist is even 
now engaged on a work, ‘ Royal Sympathy,’ that, I can confidently assert, 
will provide the most stirring Christmas Number picture of its year, and 
subsequently of the Tate Gallery, while I hope to be able to retire on the 
cinematograph rights of this incident that will accrue from every corner of the 
Empire. If you are wise, Mr. Sharpsure, you will put in hand a few poignant 
verses apropos of this episode, which is calculated to create a frenzy of 
patriotism in this country and convert the United States of America to the 
desirability of a monarchical constitution.” 

“Rather dangerous to fake . . .” 

“Fake! ” ejaculated the Doctor angrily. “Fake! Do you think I 
would be guilty of an artistic blunder such as that. Let me inform you 
that we shall take a house at Seabridge in telephonic communication with 
Brightcity, and that we are prepared to wait six months if necessary to 
secure the real thing—but the real thing we must have so far as the chief 
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personage is concerned. Well, Mr. Oppoprompt, anything doing in the 
theatrical line? ” 

“‘ Batch of stage door letters required for publication prior to revival 
of ‘ Georgie Porgie; or the boy who could not kiss,’ replied a clean-shaven 
young man, who held in his hand a telegram. ‘“ And the ‘ Little Peace- 
maker ’ people require an interruption in the audience for the 28th.” 

“Um! ” commented the Doctor. ‘“‘ The Little Peacemaker >—eh? 
Well, I think No. 27 
will do nicely for that, 
Mr. Oppoprompt. 
‘Dadda, don’t you see— 
there’s Mother in that 
box.’ ‘My poor child, 
you have no Mother 
now.’ © Husband! 
Child! Iaminnocent!’? 
and so on. Write it 
up a little, and arrange 
with Mr. Lootfights 
about the curtain and 
his speech, and, I say, 
Oppoprompt, make the 
enquiries about the 
probable cost of law 
proceedings if we filed 
petition of divorce for 
the purpose of putting 
up Mr. De Case, K.C., 
to ask permission to 
withdraw the same, 
‘the parties having 
been re-united under 
very dramatic circum- 
stances, as you are 
probably aware, my 
Lord’? You might 
even go so far as to 
suggest to De Case on 
the day of the law 
court scene that he BOTH INFANTS BURST INTO LAMENTATION. 
should give his lordship ' 
a loophole for firing off a joke, but be very careful how you go about this 
side of the business, or you may find yourself kicked downstairs, or fixed 
up with six months for contempt. Come, Mr. Sharpsure, you may like to 
see my conservatory.” 

The appearance of this feature of the establishment scarcely reflected 
much credit upon the gardener. 

“ Things are a little backward, eh?” I queried. ‘And I don’t wonder, 
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if you always keep the place like a refrigerator and as dark as this.” 

The Doctor laughed. 

“* My dear Sharpsure, you are having your little joke, I know you are,” 
he gushed. ‘ You know as well as I do that it would be impossible to 
supply strawberries picked on Christmas Day at Sunnyville-on-Sea, if we 
did not keep things backward until it was time to force the plants on, so as 
to be ready for the Home Riviera season. We are working up great 
business in our horticultural freak department, and our clients are sending 
repeat orders every day. Here, for instance, is a letter from the Holiday 
Association of Eastwind-over-Clay: one ten-guinea consignment of flower- 
ing cottage flowers to be planted on December 24th, and picked by the 
correspondent of the Meteor on the 25th. Two rose bushes in bloom for 
the 3rd of January, and five lambs—but that, of course, is the agricultural 
department.” 

The Doctor then pointed out an stecttical apparatus invented by him- 
self, “ The Little Sunbeam,” whereby the sunshine returns of any resort 
can be boosted up forty per cent., and a patent absorbent rain gauge, “ The 
Osodri,” warranted to mop up the moisture of any holiday resort to the 
extent of thirty-two per cent. of its total downpour; and we went into lunch 
talking over a plan for working up popular enthusiasm in the Territorial 
Scheme, to be paid for by a capitation grant. 

He was a man with a brain, was the Doctor. 


* * * * * 


The circulation of the Meteor went up to three million copies per 
diem during the first three days of publication of the revelations concerning 
the Ovtlet for Charity Agency, and then the New York Sandgrinder pub- 
lished the remainder of the revelations in advance, and explained how an 
American journalist, staying at Scarville-on-Sea, had, with the help of a 
friend, a resident in this country, exploited the biggest journalistic hoax on 
record upon a bumptious young reporter who apparently imagined that he 
was omniscient. 

It was a great scoop for the Sandgrinder people. I take off my hat 
to them. 

If anyone, by the way, requires the services of a still youthful Sleuth- 
hound of the Press who is absolutely supersaturated with ideas, and is now 
out of work, let him forthwith communicate with S. Box, D. 4721, at this 
office, without delay. 

I am not bumptious—only hungry. 


CECIL W G FRANKLI 


Illustrated by W. Matthews 


Y little workshop had just been completed (I, though 
an obscure scribbler by profession, have always had 
a leaning towards mechanical engineering), and I 
was more proud and delighted than ever before in 
my life, save, perhaps, on that auspicious occasion 
when my first model steam engine had been presented 
to me. It was a model (save the mark!) loco, I 
remember, and called “ Invicta,” or some such fool- 
ishness, on brass plates affixed to either side of the 
boiler. Which brass plates were, I remember also, the only substantial 
parts of the whole. Indeed, they appear to be indestructible; for I came 
across one of them when turning out a drawerful of rubbish only the other 
day. . The engine itself had not been so unyielding, however. If I remem- 
ber rightly, the “ Invicta ” was conquered within the short space of three 
days, and reduced to a mass of bent and twisted brass and iron by me, then 
aged eight, with such certainty and speed, I am told, that my parents decided 
then and there to make me an engineer. But I digress. 

One afternoon, shortly after the before-mentioned workshop had been 
added to my little country cottage, I was polishing up some brasses there, 
when a terrific thunderstorm broke over us. The thundee and lightning 
were incessant, and such a deluge of rain descended as is seldom experienced 
in this country. In the midst of this my housekeeper, cook, parlourmaid, 
and housemaid (don’t be frightened—one very capable woman performed 
the duties of each and all in my small establishment) arrived to inform 
me that there was “a gent soppin’ wet at the front door and askin’ fer 
shelter.” 

No one could wish even his greatest enemy to endure for long such 
a deluge, much less a harmless stranger. So, rushing down my tiny passage 
and into my equally tiny hall, I called out to the man to come inside at once. 

“ Thank you very much,” said he. ‘ But what about this? ” 

“ This,” I could now see, was a big twin motor cycle. 

“ That’s all right,’ I returned. “ Bring it in with you. I think 
there’s just room.” 

“ But, I say, you know, your floor and rugs? They will——” 
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“Never mind 
them,” said __iI. 
“ Come along in at 
once.” 

In less than a 
minute I had him 
in my study, his 
outer garments off 
and drying before 
the kitchen fire, and 
he himself comfort- 
able in my best arm- 
chair with a glass of 
whisky and soda in 
his hand. 

He turned out 

_ to be a most agree- 
able chap; Ronald 
Dark by name. 

“ Dark by name 
and dark by nature,”’ 
he said, with a plea- 
sant smile. 

Sohe was. His 
head of hair of the 
very deadest black, 
combined with a 
swarthy skin, at 
once suggested a 
foreigner from the 
South. But when 
you heard = him 
-speak, there could 
be no doubts as to 
his nationality. 
Never have I heard 
the English tongue 
“1 CALLED OUT TO THE MAN TO COME INSIDE AT once.” Sound to greater 

advantage than from 
his lips Speaking slowly—with alomst a drawl, in fact—to each vowel 
he gave its proper quantity, each consonant he enunciated cleanly and 
exactly, and each sentence was constructed with flawless grammar. Without, 
however—and here was the most curious point—the least shade of pedan- 
ticism. And his voice! Low, soft, and throaty; yet clear. The kind of 
voice a girl friend of mine has since described as caressing. 
For the rest, he was tall, broad-shouldered, well-knit. Of face, brown- 
eyed, with broad forehead and pointed chin. The head of a dreamer on 
the frame of a man of action. 
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As we chatted, the conversation turned upon his motor cycle. He 
told me about its make, speed, accessibility, and so on; and then, in reply 
to a question from me, said he did all the repairs and adjustments himself. 

“Then you’re interested in engineering? ” I asked eagerly. 

A curious expression passed over his face. He hesitated a2 moment 
before replying. 

“‘ I think I may say that I am,” he answered at length, with a quaint 
little laugh, the meaning of which I was at a loss to understand. 

Here was my chance. I jumped at it. At that time, you will under- 
stand, I had but one interest, one great topic of conversation. Verily, I 
believe, had the devil in person appeared at my bedside, touched me on the 
shoulder, and said, “Sir, your time is up; I want you,” I should have replied, 
“ Right you are, old man. But, I say, are you interested in machinery? 
If so, before we go, come and have a look at my new workshop.” 

Again Dark showed signs of hesitation before rising and intimating 
courteously that nothing would give him greater pleasure. 

I conducted him along the little passage, and, throwing open the door, 
ushered him in. 

“ Here,” said I, taking him across to where my lathe stood, “ here’s 
a neat tool. Five-inch centres and thirty-four-inch between centres. Quite 
begin enough for an amateur, eh? Screw-cutting, you see. Tool-carriage 
swivels for taper boring. But no automatic cross-feed. _Don’t think it’s 
much use on any tool of less than, say, eight-inch centres, do you? ” 

“« Well, no,” he replied. ‘ Perhaps not.” 

‘© And here,” I went on, “ is a little power shaper. Ejight-inch stroke, 
twelve-inch traverse »» and so I continued, as I showed him in succession 
my drill, bench, tool cupboards, forge, and emery wheel and grindstone. 

“¢ How is it driven? ” asked Dark, when I had exhausted my show- 
man’s vocabulary. 

‘“* An electric motor. One H.P. Wait a minute—I’ll show you.” 

Rapidly walking over to the other end of the shop, I opened a glass 
door let into the wall and threw over the rheostat. The motor whizzed, 
and the shafting speeded up to that deep, smooth tone so characteristic of 
sweetly-running journals. For a moment I remained still, watching the 
brushes of the motor. They were sparking a little, and required adjusting. 
I bent forward to see better—then sprang back. 

A semi-articulate scream had burst upon my ears, and another and 
another. Spinning round on my heels, I saw my guest, clinging with both 
hands to a window-sill till his knuckles were white from the strain, and 
gazing over his shoulder at a belt that was running on the grindstone loose 
pulley with drawn face and staring eyes, like a mouse that has just caught 
sight of a cat on the stalk. 

“Oh, stop the thing! ” he shouted again and again. “ For God’s 
sake, stop the thing! ” While his eyes never left the flapping belt. 

Without waiting to ask the reason of this extraordinary behaviour, I 
turned and threw over the switch. Gradually the noise of the shafting died 
down. When it was quite motionless, and not until, Dark let go of the 
window-sill and walked towards me. His face was dead white, his hands 
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trembled like twanged tuning forks, his knees knocked together, and huge 
drops of sweat gathered on his forehead and, uniting, ran down to nose and 
chin, whence they splashed to the floor. ' 

It was some time before he could speak. I caught hold of his arm 
to steady him as he stood there, swaying to and fro like a poplar in a gusty 
wind, and gulping down his emotion. 

“ Let’s—go—back—to your other—room,” he gasped eventually. 

Still retaining my hold of his arm, I piloted him back along the passage, 
and gently plumped him down in his chair once more. The half glass of 
neat brandy, which I then poured out for him, forced some colour back 
into his cheeks. 

He leaned forward, laughing awkwardly and ashamedly. 

“JT must apologise for my display, Leslie,” said he in almost his 
ordinary voice. ‘ But, as I dare say you can imagine, there is a reason— 
or, rather, an excuse—for it.” 

“Tm sure there is,” I replied sympathetically. 

“ Perhaps—it is not a very pleasant story—but perhaps you would 
care to hear it? ” 

“ Well,” said I—I must confess to being curious—who would not 
have been in the circumstances ?—“ well, I should be interested to hear, 
of course. But if it pains you ase 

“ Not a bit,” he put in. “In fact, it would be a relief.” 

“ Then I should like to, Dark. But wait a minute. Do you smoke? 
Then try one of these. And you'll have another drink? Right. Say 
when.” 

I made him comfortable with a cigar in his mouth and a glass at his 
elbow. Then filled myself one; lit up also; and, drawing up a chair, sat 
down opposite him. 

He began. I wish I could give you some idea of the vividness, the 
colour, the horrible charm of his narrative. But my pen is too halting and 
weak an instrument perfectly to reproduce so finished, so dramatic an utter- 
ance. Such grammatical faults, such awkward and laboured sentences, such 
lame descriptions as may be discernible in the following words must be put 
down to me, the obscure scribbler. Certainly none of them appeared in the 
masterly original. 

When I was about sixteen years old (he said), I was apprenticed by 
my father to an engineering firm in the North of England. He accom- 
panied me to their offices on the day of my introduction to the head of 
the firm; otherwise I do not think I should have dared to brave the ordeal. 

Three hours later I stood upon the platform, listening to the words 
of worldly wisdom, which he showered down on my head from his com- 
partment in the London train. Then the guard whistled, the engine 
whistled; also puffed and wheezed like an asthmatic old man heaving himself 
out of his arm-chair; and I—I was left alone, face to face with Life for the 
first time. For a moment the thought appalled me. But, as I was leaving 
the station, I happened to slip my hands into my pockets, and my fingers 
touched a key—nay, The Key—the latch-key of my lodgings. Ah! 
how much there is in 2 latch-key to one of that age! The feeling that he 
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can stop. out all 
night and come in 
with the milk, should 
he choose to do so, 
is emancipation in- 
deed. At last I was 
a man! 

At ten minutes 
to six the next 
morning, however, 
when I presented 
myself at the works’ 
gates and inquired 
the way to the pat- 
tern shop—it had 
been decided that I 
should spend the 
first year of my 
apprenticeship in 
this department—I 
was once again a 
boy; and a very for- 
lorn and nervous 
boy, too. 

Have you had 
any experience of 
big works? No? 
Well, they look their 
worst in the early 
morning ; especially 
if it be at a time of 
year when the sun 
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rises late. A gloom I9fe 

hangs over all. A 

gloom intensified ‘© 1 SAW MY GUEST CLINGING WITH BOTH HANDS TO A 
rather than miti- WINDOW SILL.”’ 


gated by stray arc- 
lamps here and there. Tackles of enormous overhead girder cranes hang 
down, dimly glittering, like serpents waiting to strike at the unwary. Heavy 
castings and half-erected machines lie about in orderly disorder, and assume 
fantastic shapes in the half light. While the steps of the hurrying men in 
the vast silence seem as so many watches ticking in a large, empty room. 
“ Oop t’stairs at t?end 0” erecting shop,” I was informed by the gate- 
keeper in answer to my question. And thither stumblingly I made my way. 
On pushing open the spring door at the top of the said stairs, a long, 
low room met my eyes. Benches ran round three sides of it, and in the 
middle were grouped the wood-working machines. Light after light sprang 
into being, as each workman on arriving lit his fish-tail before divesting 
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himself of his coat and donning one of those jackets of dark blue serge, 
wonderfully thin, which seem to be sacred to pattern-makers—I have never 
seen them elsewhere. 

A long screech from a whistle overhead and the shop shafting rumbled 
into life. More and more men and boys streamed in at the doorway. 
Each looked curiously at me as he passed me; and I, leaning miserably 
against the wall by the door, and wondering what on earth to do with my 
hands, looked back curiously at each. 

At last the stream slackened and stopped. Pipes were put out. 
Journeymen and apprentices leaned against their benches; some chatting 
in low tones, some moodily silent. Three minutes passed. Suddenly, like 
marionettes pulled by an invisible string, every one turned on his heel and 
picked up the threads of his work where he had dropped them the night 
before. I glanced round to see the cause. Three.elderly men, alert-looking 
and grey-headed, had entered and were making their way towards a small 
box-like room, glazed on three sides, which stood at one end of the shop. 
They were the Picniele 

I stepped forward and made myself known to the man who appeared 
to be the chief of this little group. 

In less than a minute I had been introduced to my “ ganger,” and was 
at work upon my first job under his supervisoin. It was tacking two layers 
of cardboard, I remember, on the flanges of a pattern for a cock. 

I was just going on nicely—I had put in two tacks and had not hit 
my fingers more than three times—when whoo-oo-o0-OO-cr-scr-scrch 
sounded behind me. I jumped round in alarm. But it was only some 
man starting up a big circular saw just behind me, and running it through 
a piece of three-inch Columbian pine. The noises did not trouble me for 
long, however. Soon I grew to know them individually. From the low, 
gentlemanly song of the band saw to the vulgar, assertive clack-clank of a 
veteran and decrepit old jig saw, which, I was informed, was ancient even 
when compered with the oldest man in the shop. 

The thing that struck me most, though, was the whistling. Everybody 
whistled. Before I had been there an hour I found my lips pursing up and 
myself joining in, so contagious was it. Many of them could whistle, too. 
Usually all struck up different tunes. And the resultant discord was so 
toned down by the all-pervading hum of the shop that you could imagine 
you were listening to one of Grieg’s masterpieces, played with piccolos to 
a ’cello and bass viol accompaniment. Now and then someone would start 
a popular air, and in a second the whole shop would be ringing with sweet- 
toned melody. 

But I must pull up and cut short this long description, or I shall bore 
you—if, indeed, I have not done so already. Briefly, by the time Saturday 
came round I was feeling quite at home. I then had my own tools; the 
newness had to a great extent worn off; and I felt as if I had been in the 
shop for years. Which happy state of things was due solely to the workmen 
—the cheery, kind-hearted, sporting, Yorkshire workmen. Aye, by gum, 
but they’re champion! 

After I had been there about a month I received my first “ new ” job. 
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Up till then, you will understand, patching old patterns had been my daily 
task : adding fillets, altering flanges and prints, replacing broken webs, and 
soon. There was not a prouder boy in the North than 1, when the foreman 
brought up a board with the drawing of a standard two-and-three-quarter 
inch steam valve thereon, and told me to make a new one, as the old 
pattern was worn out. 

In a very exalted state of mind I cut my wood for the body. Having 
planed the faces dead true, I fixed the dowel pins and sockets. Then screwed 
the two halves together and fixed on the faceplate. 

To the lathes I went, carrying the rough body, the drawing, my calipers, 
and my turning chisels and Bouges. I screwed the faceplate on to the lathe 
nose, then adjusted the tail stock and ran up the tail centre. Throwing 
the belt over to the fast pulley, I started up to see if all was well. Finally, 
having set the hand rest, I commenced turning. All went merrily enough. 
1 had taken a rough cut off the whole length of the wood, when my eyes 
happened to fall on the driving cone and flapping belt against my left hand. 

It was at that moment that the Devil of Running Machinery, as I 
have since called it, first showed himself to me. 

It began with curiosity—nothing more—just curiosity. As I glanced 
at the shining pulley, moving so fast that one would have thought it sta- 
tionary had one not known otherwise, and the dancing belt that jumped 
cheekily every time the lace came round, I wondered what would happen 
if I put a finger in the advancing side. Probably it would crush my arm; 
certainly my hand. I shuddered. Then turned away and continued on my 
work. From that time forth I had no peace. The Devil, roused by the 
lathe, now showed himself in every revolving tool. The circular saws, 
the band saw, the grindstone; when working at each the thought always 
came to my mind—What would happen if I put my hand 

It was not long before this merely curious state was replaced by one 
far more dangerous. 

“Why do you keep wondering? ” said the Devil of Running 
Machinery, in a wheedling, enticing whisper. ‘ You have it in your power 
to know. Just slip your fingers into mine. It is so easy—so easy—so 
easy.” 

On first hearing this I laughed at his plea—it was too absurd. But 
little by little I came to listen to it, to consider it, to count the cost of 
acceding to it. The Devil then redoubled his efforts. Ceaselessly he 
importuned me; but ever most alluringly and insistently from the glittering 
pulley and flapping belt of the lathe. 

I seemed as one mesmerised when there. Time after time I have had 
to stop the lathe in order to be free of the whispering voice, if only for one 
short moment, and have leant against the bed, trembling and panting, as 
if I had just escaped some terrible accident. More and more alluring 
became the voice— It’s so easy—so easy—so easy. Try it and see-ee-ee.” 
Till one morning as in a dream I stretched out my left hand. I dropped 
it slowly, until I could feel the metal, so cool and smooth, racing past my 
finger tips. Just a little more and , 

“What art ta doin’, thou young fool! ” 
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My hand had been jerked away by the foreman, who had come up 
silently on the wood dust behind me. In another moment 

But there! All’s well that ends well; and I then got one of the worst 
scoldings I have ever had in my life. It cured me. So I thought, at least— 
the fool! 

I soon found out my mistake. Within a month the Devil was at 
me again; at me with a new vigour, with a new note of command hidden, 
yet apparent, in the wheedling. Many a time did I try to tell some man 
in the shop, for my first narrow escape had badly frightened me. But, as 
J have mentioned before, I have always been a nervous boy, morbidly afraid 
of ridicule. I could never screw my moral courage up to a point sufficient 
to declare myself a coward. 

The Devil now obsessed me. I dreamed of him and his Running 
Machinery; woke sweating with terror; and, waking, spent most of my 
time thinking of him. 

One morning I was given the drawing of a pair of pump rocking arm 
bushes, and told to get out the patterns at once. I had had but an hour 
or so’s sleep the night before, and as I walked down towards the dark corner 
of the shop, in which the lathes stood, I could feel my head throbbing. 
There was a dul! pain, too, at the back of my eyes. 


‘“ BUT LOUD AND CLEAR ABOVE ALL SANG THE DEVIL’S VOICE.”’ 
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I fixed up my work. Then for a moment stood looking at the motion- 
less tool. Some premonition of what was about to happen flashed up before 
me. Almost I decided to go back to the foremen, explain all, and ask them 
to put someone else on this particular job. Almost! I was far too much 
of a coward! Mentally shaking myself, I took up my biggest gouge and 
threw over the belt. ‘ 

The first flap-flap of the belt and the soothing whizz of the pulleys 
at once put the foremen completely out of my mind. Here was the Devil 
of Running Machinery whispering in my ear, and I had thoughts for none 
but him. 

“You want to know,” he urged. ‘“ And it is so easy—so very easy. 
Do it now.” 

As if hypnotised by the voice, I lifted my hand and pushed it in the 
direction of the pulley. 

“ Further—further,” urged? nay, commanded the Devil. “ Further ” 

—my hand obeyed—“ further—just a tiny bit further ‘ 
Eugh! I came to my senses with scream after scream of aogny, amid 
the ripping of my flesh and the cracking of my bones. The belt drew me 
in up to the shoulder, and there jammed. For one second of hour’s dura- 
tion it remained thus. Then ran off the pulley on the countershaft and 
released me. The hideous agony, the wracking torture from my mangled 
and lacerated arm began giving way to numbness. Dimly I heard 
hurrying feet behind me. But loud and clear above all rang the Devil’s 
voice : 

“Now you know—ha, ha—now you know—ha, ha, ha! ” 

Oblivion supervened. 


For some seconds after he had finished speaking Dark remained motion- 
less, evidently powerfully affected by his own narrative and the thoughts 
it had conjured up. Then, rising to his feet, he stripped off his coat and 
rolled up his left sleeve. 

“ Look! ” he cried. 

I looked. Then recoiled in horror. Instead of the brawny arm one 
would expect on such a man, instead of the firm flesh and flowing muscle, 
was a poor maimed and twisted caricature of a limb. Bones stuck out 
where no bones should have been. It was straight where it should have 
been crooked, and crooked where it should have been straight. And the 
flesh was pitted with innumerable scars. 

“Tt was the best that the doctors could do for me, Leslie,” said he 
apologetically, pulling down his sleeve as he noticed my shrink of disgust. 
“Indeed, I came very near to losing it altogether. . . .. Now, perhaps you 
understand my feelings when you started up your motor.” 

Shortly afterwards Dark left. The sun was now shining outside, and 
he had far to go before night, he said. I accompanied him to the door. 

“There is material for a story for you,” remarked he, laughing—I 
had told him my vocation. “ Write it now, and publish it when I am 
dead—as a warning to others. Only alter the name.” 

“Oh, that’s a long time off.” 
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“Tam not so sure, Leslie,” said he, with the same curious smile I 
had noticed at first. 

“You don’t mean to say: a 

For answer he pointed to his motor cycle. Every moving part of it 
was encased in a strong, fine-meshed, wire guard. 

“ D’you mean to say your accident didn’t lay the Devil, Dark? ” I 
asked, shuddering. 

“No. It did not. And sometimes I think he can only be appeased 
with a sacrifice—a human sacrifice. And that is why I think your tale— 
our tale—will be published very soon. Good-bye. And thank you for 
your kindness.” 

He wrung my hand, and was gone. 
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THE RIVER 
By Darrietp BEeNnbDALL 


Sometimes I dream—what time the sun 1s selting 

And sad thoughts come like shadows on the grass— 
And dreaming, cross the River of Forgetting 

That only dreamers and the dead may pass. 


And there alone I find a perfect gladness, 
A song of joy that has no hint of tears, 
And far behind I leave the world of sadness, 
Weighed down with all its burden of long years. . 


What are joys we know this side the River? 
The Rose of Love, whose thorns are sharpest pain, 
The Gifts of Wealth or Fame that mock the Giver, 
The Wine of Youth, that all too soon we drain. 


Only in dreams I cross; and no vain fretting 
Shall set me nearer to those shining sands, 
Till Death shall bring the River of Forgetting, 
Whose waters wash the world-stain from my hands. 


Illustrated by R. Dubois 


[From the memoirs of his assistant and secretary, 
Gertrude Delaney, D.Sc.] 


IV.—MATTERS OF MUCH GRAVITY 


@ OST people view life through the wrong end of the 
telescope; they judge by the results instead of by the 
aims and efforts. Judged by the results, some of 
the Professor’s hitherto unpublished work is deplor- 
able, yet I cannot but think that there may be unseen 
benefits accruing in the future, and there certainly 
are excellent morals to be derived in the present. 
The discovery of the green paste is an illustration; 
however, I will not labour the point. 

As a whole the Professor’s experiments were expensive, and he could 
never have attempted most of them had not fate lined his pockets with 
gold. The particular discovery I am about to relate, however, was not 
only expensive as far as he himself was concerned, but also for a good many 
members of the general public. High fees are always payable in the school 
of experience; there are no: deductions, and all extras must be paid for 
whether taken or not. 

I fear that hypercritical scientists may cavil at the paucity of accurately 
detailed information which I am able to give in this memoir. The meagre 
nature of this is, however, unavoidable for two reasons. In the first place, 
Professor Mudgewood was even more secretive than usual about this matter, 
and the knowledge I gleaned was sketchy and disconnected; while in the 
second place, I was myself so much part of the phenomena during one 
stage of the proceedings, that I was quite unable to make observations with 
any degree of accuracy. 
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The Professor had been away for a week. He had given na explana- 
tion when he departed, but on his return he was quite voluble for a few 
minutes. 

“I have rented a house, Delaney,” he exclaimed as soon as he entered 
his laboratory. 

‘“‘ Rented a house! ” I repeated in amazement. 

“ Tut, tut,” my good woman—don’t echo my words in that silly way,” 
he said, frowning irritably, at which I felt very wroth indeed. Echo his 
words! He echoed his own words every few minutes, and to speak to me, 
a Doctor of Science of London University, in this manner—well—I had to 
keep my temper, but it was difficult. 

“T have rented house,” he said again; then repeated very thoughtfully, 
“a house.” 

“ What for? ” I asked, in even tones. 

“ For experimental purposes, Delaney. I rather think it will be safer 
than carrying them on in the laboratory.” 

“Are you going to live in this new house—or only transfer your 
laboratories there? ” I queried, very much astonished. 

“‘ Neither—certainly not—most certainly not. But one set of experi- 

ments which I am about to undertake is rather prob- 
ew ematical. I cannot foresee the results as clearly as 

Walz 5 usual, and having in my mind one or two previous 
< i incidents, I have determined that the work shall be 
é ot rp 


done in the country, so that there shall be no danger 
to my valuable apparatus and to neighbouring property. 
I don’t anticipate danger, but one can never tell—one 
can never tell.” 

“ May I ask,” I said, “ what the nature of the 
‘Dost ache xpwoe', experiment is? » 

that silly way!” He looked at me rather suspiciously. His kind 
little eyes grew furtive behind his glasses, and the smile disappeared from 
his beaming countenance. 

“ Er—dear me » He paused, and rubbed his glasses vigorously 
on his large red handkerchief. Then he continued, scarcely above a whisper, 
“ You will understand the matter is quite confidential—quite.” 

I nodded. He might have known that I was not in the habit of 
discussing his affairs. 

“Tt is a question of the force of attraction. You yourself suggested 
it to me when I discovered Magnetos.” | 

“What force of attraction do you mean? » I asked. 

“ There is only one—I feel sure there is only one,” he replied slowly, 
nodding his head as if to convince himself. ‘ That one consists of the 
circular currents in the ultimate element—the ‘ Ether, as men call it.” 

I shrugged my shoulders—he had not enlightened me much. He saw 
the movement, and seemed rather pained. 

-“ Dear me,” he exclaimed, “ you should not do that—you should 
not do that. The matter is very simple—I refer to gravity and 
cohesion.” ‘ 
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“ But they are quite different forces,’ I replied, puzzled. ‘“ Why, 
it has been proved that m 

He interrupted me impatiently. “They are the same—absolutely 
the same. Il forces are the same, but they may be expressed in different 
terms. If you wait a few months you will see—you will see.” 

I had to rest content with this, for no more would the Professor say. 
He appeared to have thought that he had already said too much, and for 
several days did not recur to the subject. A week afterwards, however, 
he abruptly informed me during breakfast that he wished me to accompany 
him to Waltham Downs, where his new house was situated, to go into the 
question of ways and means with him. 

I sat in the corner of the first-class compartment opposite to the 
Professor. We were the sole occupants of the carriage, and to my delight 


WE WERE THE SOLE OCCUPANTS OF THE CARRIAGE. 


he suddenly referred once again to the subject, beginning exactly where he 
left off a week previously. This was very characteristic of the Professor. 

“<T said there was one force in nature. I made a mistake—there are 
two.” 

“ They are? ” I queried. 

“The etheric force—gravity, cohesion, and the rest, and life. Life 
‘is distinctly a separate force.” 

“ Why do you call life a separate force? ” I asked. 

He looked up at me as though much surprised. 

“ Dear me,” he remarked, placing his glasses on the end of his nose 
and tilting his chin up that he might survey me better. ‘“ Dear me— 
really—I should have thought »” He paused, then went on, “I say 
life is a different force, because it is totally unconnected, so far as I can see, 
with any other force. Thus, a man lives: he can, by will power, ordain 
that a certain force shall move his arm; by will power he changes a physical 
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force from one term into another. The man dies. The chemical and 
physical properties of his body are for a few moments the same as before. 
No loss of heat, or electricity, or weight, or any other measurable property 
has taken place, but something has gone—the something which enabled 
him to control his forces—the force of life.” 

“ But is that a force? ” | questioned; “ or is it a property quite distinct 
from a force? ” 

lor answer the Professor asked another question. 

“The locomotive with steam up does not start itself. What starts 
it? What enables the great force of steam pressure to be changed into 
motion? ” 

“ A man,” I replied, “ who moves a lever.” 

“Quite so—quite so. An external force, sniall indeed, is needed. 
Nevertheless, a force sufficient to move the lever. Without it the engine 
would be a dead body. So it is with us. Will power, life—that is needed 
before the forces of the body can be put in motion, before organisms can 
grow. Will power may be merely an expres- 
sion of the force of life, as heat is an expres- 
sion of the force of gravity. Is the matter 
clear? » 

It was not quite clear, but the Professor 
did not wait for me to reply. He went 
straight on with his theme. 

“ Apart from life there is only one force, 
a force which I firmly believe will be found 
to consist in circular currents in the etheric 
atoms, which may indeed be nothing more 
than circular currents themselves. Where 
do all our forces come from? Electricity, for 

In this condition be remained till wereached instance. We trace it to the dynamo; thence 
back to the pressure of steam in a boiler; 
thence to inert lumps of coal; thence to primeval forests; thence to growth 
generated by the sun’s rays; thence to the sun; thence to a nebulous body 
of gas, or to the concurrence of several cold bodies and their consequent 
fusing; thence to motion, thence to—what? Gravity causing the motion, 
or, further still, to the forces in the ether which form atoms, which bind 
molecules, which coalesce, which are cohesive, and which gravitate to one 
another. One force! Only one! ” 

He had said these things almost in one breath; but, nevertheless, his line 
of triumphant argument was quite clear, albeit it reminded me rather of a 
fact which I learned in my early days, that Nun begat Joshua, und so weiter. 

He ceased as abruptly as he had commenced, settled himself com- 
fortably in his corner, spread his large red handkerchief over his chubby 
little face, and went to sleep. In this condition he remained till we reached 
Waltham Downs. 

The village is a small one, and we walked through the main street to 
reach the Professor’s house, which lay about half a mile beyond the village. 
The house stood back from the road about a hundred yards, and was 
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approached by a fine avenue of elms. A large shed of corrugated iron was 
erected some thirty yards from the road, just off the avenue. This, the 
Professor explained, was his store-room for gravity! He did not wish to 
jeopardise the house itself, but merely intended to carry on accessory 
experiments in it. He explained that in view of previous accidents it was 
as well to be on the safe side. 

It was a large shed, perhaps thirty-five feet long by twenty feet broad, 
and it was well lighted by means of half a dozen windows. 

As we walked up the avenue, I stepped on to the turf at the side, and 
up to the shed to take a cursory glance through one of the windows. 

“Some of your apparatus has already arrived, then,” I exclaimed. 
“ There is a large machine in the corner, which looks as if it were intended 
for the liquefaction of gases.” 

“ Quite right—dquite right,” replied the Professor, as he stepped to 
my side and looked in also. 

“ What are those large tanks? ” I asked. 

The Professor smiled. 

“Can you not recognise a Dewar’s vessel when you see one?” he 
cried. ‘Surely you can see that the glass is double? ” 

“ Yes,” I replied; “but they are so large. I did 
not know that a vacuum vessel of such size could be 
made.” 

“It can, if one pays for it,” was the grim rejoinder. 

We turned away and passed up towards the house. 
The Professor let himself in with the key, and I found 
that he had already furnished two bedrooms and a sitting- 
room, and had had gas and water laid on in what had «jt suppose you haven't a 
evidently been the billard room once, but which was now = "™ "5°?" he added. 
to become the laboratory. We went through the house, from the upper 
windows of which a magnificent view was obtained. Behind lay the rolling 
downs with their gorse and heather. In front, at the end of the avenue, 
came the road, which wound its way to London twenty miles distant. Across 
the road were four semi-detached villas, only one of which was yet occupied, 
and beyond these again lay well-wooded fields and pasture lands. No other 
houses were in sight. 

I did not take much notice of this at the time, for I was wondering 
what the liquid air apparatus was for—and those Dewar vessels—what part 
did these things play in matters of gravity? For a long time I forebore 
from asking questions, lest the Professor should turn on me with the remark 
that the whole matter “ was so simple.” At last I ventured to ask, and 
my surmise was justified. He sighed wearily, and responded : 

“Tt is very simple, Delaney—quite simple. However, since the pin- 
point which you term a brain is not sufficiently educated to deductive 
reasoning, I will try and elucidate the matter for you.” 

The patronising way in which he spoke was almost more than I could 
stand. But I knew that allowance must be made for a great man; therefore, 
though I muttered something more expressive beneath my breath, I merely 
replied “ Thank you ” ‘n somewhat chilly tones. 
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The Professor did not seem disturbed. He scratched his head, wiped 
his face with his red handkerchief; then stroking his chin thought- 
fully, turned and gazed through the window, and addressed the scenery 
outside. 

“ As we take heat from any substance, the molecular vibrations become 
less, and if we could reach the absolute temperature of minus two hundred 
and seventy-three degrees centigrade, these vibrations would cease alto- 
gether.” 

“ What would happen then? ” I interjected, interested. 

“¢ What happens if you put a weight on to a glass marble, and gradually 
increase the weight? ” he asked by way of reply. 

I considered a moment. It was always well to consider carefully before 
answering the Professor. 

“ First of all, the glass would be compressed and become more solid 
in its character. Finally, it would be smashed into a thousand fragments.” 

“ Exactly, exactly,” was the response. ‘ Only at the absolute zero 
I believe, matter would disintegrate altogether. The disturbance in the 
forces of the ether, which constitute what we call matter, would be remedied, 
and what we call matter would be disseminated into its primordial particles. 
Indeed, I regard heat as being a symptom rather than 
a disease. When we say that heat is passing through 
a hot body to a cold, it would be more correct, I believe, 
to say that force—cohesive force—is flowing from the 
cold body to the hot, and that the apparent equalisation 
of temperature is merely a symptom of equalisation of 
cohesive force. It will be quite clear to you that cold 
bodies possess more of this force than hot ones; that is 
why they are more solid, and occupy less space. If we 
then place a body under such conditions that we notice 
heat loss in it, we have placed it under such conditions that it is drawing 
this force from surrounding bodies until it reaches a point at which it is 
fully charged. At this point we notice no further possibility of lowering 
the temperature, and I believe that the state of unstable equilibrium would 
cause the disintegration of the body. We can never reach the absolute 
zero; but I have devised a storage battery, which, kept as near that tem- 
perature as possible, is capable of storing a vast quantity of gravity or 
cohesive force at a high potential.” 

“ Now I come to the first matter which will disappoint some scientists 
In view of subsequent events, the Professor bound me with an oath of 
permanent secrecy; therefore I am not going to tell you how the Professor 
produced or, rather, collected his force. Suffice to say that it was accom- 
plished by a process of induction, and that he used a “ Gravity Induction 
Machine.” The chief constituents of his storage batteries were glass plates 
and sheets of bitumen, and, instead of wires, he used “ conductors” of 
glass surrounded by bitumen. The storage batteries in the shed were 
connected by means of such conductors with the laboratory, and here his 
first real tests were carried out. 

We had cooled down our batteries, which were made up in the large 


** A little chloroform.” 
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Dewar’s vessels, or, 
rather, according to 
the Professor’s 
view, we had 
charged them to a 
high degree with 
cohesive force. We 
were about to store 
a very small quan- 
tity of “induced ” 
gravity in our cells, 
taken by means of 
a conductor from 
some object in the 
laboratory, and now 
we were to find out 
what, if anything, 
there was in the 
Professor’s mathe- 
matics, for the 
whole matter had 
been arrived at 
through abstruse 
calculations of the 
Professor in the first 
instance. 

We stood be- 
fore the bench in 
the improvised la- 
boratory. Upon it 
rested a glass slab STROKING HIS CHIN THOUGHTFULLY HE ADDRESSED 
embedded in pitch. THE SCENERY OUTSIDE. 

Above there was 

suspended a movable glass rod coated.with the same material. Through 
the open window came the scent of the gorse and heather, and the droning 
of bees—no, it was the hum of the induction machine in the shed! 

The Professor removed his glasses, wiped them, and replaced them. 
Then he rubbed his hands together in schoolboy glee. 

** Now, Delaney! ” he cried. 

He picked up a cube of wood, some five inches square, and placed it 
on the glass slab. Then he drew down the glass rod until it touched the 
top of the wooden block. 

There was no visible change at first; but the Professor poked the wood 
with his finger. It was soft—like putty! 

The Professor quivered with excitement. 

“ We're drawing it out—drawing it out! ” he cried. 

<< What? ” I asked. 

‘<The cohesive force. The wood has less cohesion now—look.” 
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_ Again he poked it. This time his finger went right into it. The 
curious part was that the wood seemed quite dry, and in that sense unlike 
putty, and it did not adhere to the finger. I tried it myself: it was more 
like poking a block of soft powder than anything else—only there was no 
powder. It was a most curious sensation. 

Suddenly the wood seemed to be getting flatter, yet not broader nor 
longer. It appeared to be sinking through the plate! 

“What is happening? ” I cried. 

“ Look—look! ” shouted the Professor in a frenzy of excitement. 
“The bottom part of the wood has lost all cohesion—where it touches the 
plate! The particles have separated; the molecules—the very atoms have 
disintegrated! ” 

Slowly, before our eyes, the piece of wood settled down and disap- 
peared—just as a pat of butter settles down on a hot frying-pan! But 
there was no melting, and no remains; only the bare glass! 

“Tt is astounding,” I said, scarcely able to believe my eyes. “ Think 
what this means, applied to surgery, for instance! The removal of malig- 
nant tumours; the cure of. 2 

“Tut, tut!” the little man _ interrupted, 
frowning. “ The chief thing is that it proves my 
mathematical calculations to have been. strictly 
logical. The whole sylogism is correct. As for 
% surgery—we shall see. Perhaps—perhaps not-— 

perhaps not.” He removed his glasses, and with 
? some irritability tapped the top of his head with 
YX them. He never seemed to appreciate my sug- 
$5 pas estions. I feel sure that I could have earned a 
Sy te ie F ehane for him with this discovery, like I did with 
aS ahs one or two of his others, only he seemed to value 
meee that at—well, to tell the truth, at its proper value, 
“Ttell 'ee the soles ivme boots 1 suppose—nil! To him the truth was every- 
pa thing, the personal result nothing. 

“There is another matter I wish to test,” the Professor said, after 
pausing a moment. “TI feel sure my idea—the two forces, you know— 
hum—well » He rubbed his nose thoughtfully. ‘I suppose you 
haven’t a mouse? »” he added, half hopefully, half apologetically. 

I could not subdue a laugh. “Really, Professor, you should have 
discovered by now that I am not perfect. -I do not happen to possess a 
mouse; but if you could wait till to-morrow I might set a trap—two traps— 
and possibly “ 

“ Yes, yes, by all means. Of course—very silly of me. What is the 
price of a trap? Will you go and buy one or two now? Not expensive 
ones, you know—not expensive ones. Don’t spend more than, say, ten 
shillings.” 

The Professor had no more idea of the price of household commodi- 
ties than a child of two. However, I got the traps, and in the morning 
was favoured with a fine specimen of the rodentia, which I handed to the 


Professor. 
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He placed it, in the trap, on the glass slab, and poked the little animal 
from time to time. It was unchanged, quite unchanged. After a time 
the trap got “ soft,” and the little animal, none the worse for its experience, 
jumped through the bars and sped lightly away. The trap disappeared. 

Again the Professor rubbed his hands. “ Life is a force: a living 
organism is so controlled that it cannot part with its cohesion. It is bound 
by strong fetters, a force which outmarshals gravity. Now, if the mouse 
were dead—Delaney! ” 

“« Professor? ” 

‘“« Dear me, I am absorbed in my other thoughts.” He apologised. 
“Catch another mouse, and wring its neck, or do whatever is usual in such 
cases.” 

*¢ A little chloroform,” I suggested. 

“Yes, yes—certainly, chloroform.” 

The next day we experimented on the dead mouse. It “ melted ” 
down and disappeared in the same way as the block of wood had done. 

“This is very good—very good,” said the Professor. “ But I am 
anxious to try things on a larger scale. I hardly think we ought to do this 
work in the house. We will transfer our bench to 
the shed, I think—yes, that will be best—be best.” 

So two or three days later we were to be found 
at work in the shed. 

The Professor’s idea was to store a considerable 
quantity of gravity in his cells, and then to charge 
various bodies with it, and experiment in a variety 
of ways. Unfortunately, he never completed his 
experiments—they were altogether too expensive. 

We laid three conductors from the shed to points 
about forty yards distant from it; two of them ex- 
tended towards the road on either side of the avenue, and one lay in the 
direction of the house. The object of this distribution was to take gravity 
from widely separated sources, so as not to disturb any fixed thing in the 
shed, lest it should be unpleasantly affected. 

It was about nine o’clock in the morning when we set the apparatus 
to work, and at twelve o’clock we “knocked off” to take a little 
lunch, which we enjoyed beneath a large elm tree in the grounds. 

A confused murmur of voices attracted my attention. 

“ There seem to be a good many people in the road over there,” I 
remarked, pointing to a spot some thirty yards to the right of our entrance 
gates. 

“ The Professor looked up. “I dare say—I dare say,” he replied, 
without much interest; “ villagers going home to dinner.” 

But the villagers did not appear to be going home. The shouting 
continued, and I heard one man cry out, “TI tell ’ee it’s acid in the road. 
The soles iv me boots ’ave gone, too! ” 

This sounded interesting, and I jumped up and, running down to the 
gate, looked along the road. 

A dozen men were stamping about, perplexed and angry. They were 


I gave myself up for lost. 
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ankle deep in the road, and at each step they seemed to break through a 
hard layer or crust into some soft substance underneath. I wondered! 

With a cry of “ Professor,” I ran along just inside the hedge, but ere 
I reached the point opposite to where the men were “ wading,” my own 
feet began to sink in. It was like walking on butter, only it was dry and 
did ‘not stick. The earth and turf*looked solid enough, but my feet sank 
through, until at last. 1 was walking with the earth up to my knees. 
Curiously enough, it did not impede my progress; it was much easier to 
walk through the earth than to wade through water of equal depth. 1 
guessed at once what had happened. The end of the gravity conductor 
was buried close to this spot. 

In two minutes the Professor joined me. Hopping on tip-toe, as 
though his subconscious mind feared lest he should get wet. 

“Dear me—most gratifying—most gratifying! ” he exclaimed, with 
a beaming countenance. 

“The poor men outside hardly find it so,” I remarked drily. 
“ Apparently they stood too long, and the soles of their boots became soft, 
and disappeared. Cohesion seems to be at a 
discount here! ” 

The Professor chuckled, and looked at 
me. “ Lift up your own feet,” he cried. 
“ One at a time, of course—one at a time! ” 

I did so: the soles were bare. 


raatd = 2. I whistled. ‘ By jove, Professor, you’ll 
3) aaa kill those men,” I cried, and prepared myself 

me to beat a hasty retreat. 
rer? But he held up his hand warningly. 
wa “You forget—it has no effect on living 


‘Me manmran ashehad nevertan'telors “ grpanisms. I¢ will, be all. right’ when ‘we 

reverse the current. The road will become hard again, unless—unless —_” 

The throbbing of a motor-car interrupted him. The owner of the 
car, seeing the men “wading” in the road, dismounted in order to 
prospect. 

“T think we can get through,” he cried to the chauffeur. “ But go 
slow. It’s queer—devilish queer! ” he added. 

The car went forward at the rate of about a mile an hour; but a cry 
from the owner brought it to a standstill in the midst of the watching group. 

“ Pve lost my boots,” he said. ‘ What devil’s game is this? Look 
at the bally road—it’s a bed of salt with the crust knocked off! Here— 
Pll get in and be off. This stuff will probably burn my feet. Lord knows 
what’s happened, or what these beggars are up to,” he added, pointing to 
the staring yokels. ‘ Probably the County Council has some new road- 
perfecting scheme on—usual expensive experiments.” 

He reached the car, and was just lifting a bare foot towards the step. 

“Bang! »”» 

“ There’s a bally tyre burst—and in the middle of this mud, too! 
Here, quick—get out the jack and put the spare rim on! ” 

Alas for the jack! Ere it was under the rear of the car another tyre 
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went off with a loud explosion, and in quick succession the remaining two 
followed suit. 

Of alt the 3 gl geile eh oy nl leave the -adjectives-thie 
owner of the car used to be filled i in by the imagination. 

He resolved to ride out of the “ mire” without tyres, and went to 
search for the jack. But it was no longer there. 

“It’s a blessed quicksand! ” he exclaimed, and mounted the car. Tr 
refused to budge, and was obviously settling down into the earth before 
our eyes. The axles of the wheels were just disappearing. 

“Ts it really sinking into the ground? ” I asked. 

“No, no,” the Professor replied, shaking his head. ‘“ The bottoms 
of the wheels have gone—the whole of it will go. It’s too late to stop it.” 

So it proved. ~ ‘ 
Like the flat piece of 
wood in the labora- 
tory, it settled down 
and disappeared, 
while the owner, 
thinking that it was 
merely sinking, set 
off at full speed for 
the village to obtain 
assistance for the 
recovery of a car 
which was ceasing 
to exist. 

We walked 
back to the shed. 

“ Shan’t you 
turn that force off 
now?” I asked. 
“« Surely this sort of 
thing will bring 
trouble undeser- 
vedly on many 
people? ” 

“Notyet. The 
car would have been 
all right if the fool 
had driven straight 
on. No—I will 
have a little more— 
just a little more. It 
would be a pity to 
stop now we have 
got so far. We will : 
let it run all through WE ‘' KNOCKED OFF ’’ TO TAKE A LITTLE LUNCH WHICH WE 
the night, and turn ENJOYED—UNDER A LARGE TREE. 
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it off at eight in the morning. No, no—I must have a little more.” He 
shrugged his shoulders impatiently and entered the shed. 

That night we retired to rest in the house with the distant hum of 
the machine droning in our ears. I had my misgivings, for during the 
morning it had only been working at low pressure. To-night it was set 
at © full speed ahead ”! 

I awoke about seven o’clock in the morning with an unpleasant con- 
viction that something was the matter. I could still hear the merry hum- 
ming from the shed, and I sprang from my bed in some trepidation. 

The floor seemed to slope queerly. I ran to the window—my room 
was in the front of the house—and looked out. Between myself and the 
houses on the opposite side of the road was a great circular pit with sloping 
sides. On an island mountain in the centre stood the shed. The avenue 
was gone—the grass—the shrubs! Part of the road had disappeared. 
Nothing but yellow clay remained in these parts. Evidently, after becom- 
ing soft, the matter had disintegrated entirely! 

I did not stop to see more. Hiastily I ran to the Professor’s room 
and informed him what had occurred. Besides, the sloping floor made me 
surmise that the pit was extending to the house. I rushed back, and 
hurriedly threw on my clothes, the Professor meanwhile doing the same. 
Then together we descended the stairs. ‘They seemed shorter than before 
—and the hall! 

“The foundations of the house have gone—and three feet of the 
walls! » exclaimed the Professor. ‘Look there!” He pointed to the 
hall door. Only about four feet of it remained; we should have to stoop 
to get through. ‘The handle was just above the floor! The floor—it was 
clay! The rest had gone, and the ceiling was close to our heads. 

Somehow we got the door open, and we began to run down the sides 
of the pit, towards the shed. 

“ T have forgotten the shed key! ” exclaimed the Professor, and turned 
back again. 

“ Don’t go back! ” I shouted. “Come here—quick—run! ” 

He ran—ran as he had never run before, with his little legs twinkling 
and flickering down the pit side and up the hill upon which stood the shed. 
The house was falling. Slowly it heaved over; then, with a crash, rolled 
pell-mell into the pit. 

“ A close shave! ” exclaimed the Professor; “a close shave! That 
reminds me—I have not shaved this morning. Dear me—dear me! ” 

Was ever a man so callous of external happenings? 

He was panting with the exertion, but mechanically he took his glasses 
from his pocket, polished them carefully on his red handkerchief, and, 
placing them upon his nose, calmly surveyed the scene of devastation. 

Then he went up to one of the windows of the shed and looked 
through. 

“ Tut, tut! he exclaimed in tones of annoyance. One of the cells 
has cracked, and the conductor is broken. We must break in and stop 
that oil engine at once; we shall have that cell short-circuiting and discharg- 
ing concentrated gravity. It will break the others up. Dear me, how very 
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annoying—how very annoying! There may be polarisation, too! ” 

He continued his inspection through the window, but I dashed to the 
door, and, the lock being flimsy, soon found myself inside the shed. 

I had not moved three steps inside, however, before I was dashed to 
the ground, and as I fell I heard a crash of splitting glass. An enormous 
weight seemed to press me down, to stifle me and hold me. Gravity was 
being discharged! 

In five seconds this passed away—the circuit was broken again, or 
polarisation had ceased. I know not which. Anyway, the current was 
reversed. 

I sat up and looked around me in a dazed way. Outside lay the 
Professor, gasping. 

“Come outside. If that happens again the shed wil] fall in! ” 

I was about to do as he told me when it did happen again. Down 
to the ground I went with a thud, and the clay became solid round my 
hand, so that I could not move it! I gave myself up for lost, when to 
my relief the pressure was once more relaxed and the clay grew soft. I 
withdrew my hand, and scrambled out of the hut. The Professor, too, 
was rising to his feet. 

“ How very unpleasant! ” he gasped. There was a crash of glass. 
“ Another cell gone!” he groaned. “How very unpleasant—most 
unpleas——! ” 

“Ugh! ” I grunted as I fell again with crushing weight upon the 
ground. One of the Professor’s arms was across my leg. It might have 
weighed a couple of hundredweight, and it caused an enormous bruise. 

This time we did not get up, and for fully ten minutes we were 
alternately drawn ruthlessly to earth by an overwhelming gravity, and then 
mercifully released and allowed to breathe. 

Meanwhile we caught glimpses of what was happening where the four 
houses had stood. I say had stood. 
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Only the upper storey existed now. They had not fallen over, but 
had sunk to earth evenly, and the terrified inhabitants of the one occupied 
house were running hither in all states of semi-attire. The terminals of 
one unbroken conductor were near this spot, and consequently they were 
suffering from the fact that gravity was still being drawn from the ground 
where they were. ‘The effect of this was that as ever and anon they were 
pulled to earth obediently, and lay there for a moment after the pull had 
ceased, they were lying in the exact spot where their clothes would begin 
to disintegrate. 

The consequence may be imagined. 

These happenings came to an abrupt close. There was another violent 
earth-pull. The shed crashed to the ground. A momentary shock as 
though a thousand tons were upon us. Then all was over. . 

We rose to our feet. Several people were lying 
on the ground by the roofs of the houses—all that 
was left! 

“ It?s a good thing that the sub-soil is clay about 
here,” remarked the Professor. 

“ Why?” I queried, rather astounded at the 
remark. 

“ Because the normal cohesion is restored, and 
those people with hands and feet and knees and other 
portions of their anatomy in the earth, would have 
to be freed with hammer and chisel if it were stone! 
As it is they will be alright, and I shall send them 
Weresumed our weary way tothe full compensation—anonymously, of course.’ 

nestesS nh, His nose was bleeding; so was mine. His 
glasses were gone—broken. He was black and blue upon face and hands— 
and no doubt elsewhere as well. 

“« What are you going to tell people—what is the explanation to be? ” 
I queried as we scrambled towards the road. 

“ Nothing. We are victims of an earthquake—like the rest.” He 
smiled grimly. ‘“ Now for a hat, a bath, a meal, and—a shave.” He 
paused and sighed: ‘“ A shave.” 

We walked towards the village. 

“Tt might have been really serious,” he said thoughtfully. ‘ As it 
is, it is merely expensive—very expensive.” 

“ Serious? ” I echoed. ‘I call it serious.” 

“No, no, Delaney. Hardly serious—only expensive.” 

Well,” I answered, falling in with his manner, and trying to forget 
my swollen features and aching limbs, “at any rate, you will agree that it 
is a matter of much gravity.” 

He stopped abruptly on the dusty road and looked at me severely. 

“ As a rule, I deplore puns—I deplore them.” Then he chuckled, 
“ But this one really has a point—er—to be paradoxical—a broad point.” 

We resumed our weary way to the nearest inn. 


[Next month, a most extraordinary experiment, “ The Biological Burglar.”] 


A COSMOPOLITE IN A CAFE 


By O. Henry 


T midnight the café was crowded. By some chance 
the little table at which I sat had escaped the eye of 
incomers, and two vacant chairs at it extended their 
arms with venal hospitality to the influx of patrons. 

And then a cosmopolite sat in one of them, and 
I was glad, for I held a theory that since Adam no 
true citizen of the world has existed. We hear of 
them, and we see foreign labels on much luggage, 
but we find travellers instead of cosmopolites. 

I invoke your consideration of the scene—the marble-topped tables, 
the range of leather-upholstered wall seats, the gay company, the ladies 
dressed in demi-state toilets, speaking in an exquisite visible chorus of taste, 
economy, opulence or art; the sedulous and largess-loving gargons, the 
music wisely catering to all with its raids upon the composers; the mélange 
of talk and laughter—and, if you will, the Wiirzburger in the tall glass 
cones that bend to your lips as a ripe cherry sways on its branch to the beak 
of a robber jay. I was told by a sculptor from Mauch Chunk that the 
scene was truly Parisian. 

My cosmopolite was named E. Rushmore Coglan, and he will be heard 
from next summer at Coney Island. He is to establish a new “ attraction ” 
there, he informed me, offering kingly diversion. And then his conversa- 
tion rang along parallels of latitude and longitude. He took the great, 
round world in his hand, so to speak, familiarly, contemptuously, and it 
seemed no larger than the seed of a Maraschino cherry in a table d’hdte 
grape fruit. He spoke disrespectfully of the Equator, he skipped from 
continent to continent, he derided the zones, he mopped up the high seas 
with his napkin. With a wave of his hand he would speak of a certain 
bazaar in Hyderabad. Whiff! He would have you on skis in Lapland. 
Zip! Now you rode the breakers with the Kanakas at Kealaikahiki. 
Presto! He dragged you through an Arkansas post-oak swamp, let you 
dry for a moment on the alkali plains of his Idaho ranch, then whirled you 
into the society of Viennese archdukes. Anon he would be telling you of 
a cold he acquired in a Chicago lake breeze and how old Escamila cured 
it in Buenos Ayres with a hot infusion of that chuchula weed. You would 
have addressed a leter to “E. Rushmore Coglan, Esq., the Earth, Solar 
System, the Universe,” and have mailed it, feeling confident that it would 
be delivered to him. 

I was sure that I had found at last the one true cosmopolite since 
Adam, and I listened to his world-wide discourse fearful lest I should 
discover in it the local note of the mere globe-trotter. But his opinions 
never fluttered or drooped; he was as impartial to cities, countries and 
continents as the winds or gravitation. 
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And as E. Rushmore Coglan prattled of this little planet 1 thought with 
rlee of a great almost-cosmopolite who wrote for the whole world and 
dedicated himself to Bombay. In a poem he has to say that there is pride 
and rivalry between the cities of the earth, and that “ the men that breed 
from them, they traffic up and down, but cling to their cities’ hem as a child 
to the mother’s gown.” And whenever they walk “ by roaring streets 
unknown,” they remember their native city “ most faithful, foolish, fond; 
making her mere-breathed name their bond upon their bond.” And my 
glee was roused because I had caught Mr. Kipling napping. Here I had 
-found a man not made from dust; one who had no narrow boasts of birth- 
place or country; one who, if he bragged at all, would brag of his whole 
round globe against the Martians and the inhabitants of the Moon. 

Expression on these subjects was precipitated from E. Rushmore Coglan 
by the third corner to our table. While Coglan was describing to me the 
topography along the Siberian Railway, the orchestra glided into a medley. 
The concluding air was “ Dixie,” and as the exhilarating notes tumbled 
forth they were almost overpowered by a great clapping of hands from 
almost every table. 

It is worth a paragraph to say that this remarkable scene can be wit- 
nessed every evening in numerous cafés in the City of New York. Tons 
of brew have been consumed over theories to account for it. Some have 
conjectured hastily that all Southerners in town hie themselves to cafés at 
nightfall. This applause of the “ rebel ” air in a Northern city does puzzle 
a little; but it is not insolvable. The war with Spain, many years’ generous 
mint and watermelon crops, a few long-shot winners at the New Orleans 
race-track, and the brilliant banquets given by the Indiana and Kansas 
citizens who compose the North Carolina Society have made the South 
rather a “ fad” in Manhattan. Your manicure will lisp softly that your 
left forefinger reminds her so much of a gentleman’s in Richmond, Va. 
Oh, certainly; but many a lady has to work now—the war, you know. 

When “ Dixie ” was being played a dark-haired young man sprang 
up from somewhere with a Mosby guerilla yell and waved frantically his 
soft-brimmed hat. Then he strayed through the smoke, dropped into the 
vacant chair at our table, and pulled out cigarettes. 

The evening was at the period when reserve is thawed. One of us 
mentioned three Wiirzburgers to the waiter; the dark-haired young man 
acknowledged his inclusion in the order by a smile and a nod. I hastened 
to ask him a question, because I wanted to try out a theory I had. 

“Would you mind telling me,” I began, “ whether you are from aay 

The fist of E. Rushmore Coglan banged the table, and I was jarred 
into silence. 

“Excuse me,” said he, “ but that’s a question I never like to hear 
asked. - What does it matter where a man is from? Is it fair to judge a 
man by his post-office address? Why, Pve seen Kentuckians who hated 
whisky, Virginians who weren’t descended from Pocahontas, Indianians who 
hadn’t written a novel, Mexicans who didn’t wear velvet trousers with silver 
dollars sewed along the seams, funny Englishmen, spendthrift Yankees, 
cold-blooded Southerners, narrow-minded Westerners, and New Yorkers 
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who were too busy to stop for an hour on the street to watch a one-armed 
grocer’s clerk do up cranberries in paper bags. Let a man be a man, and 
don’t handicap him with the label of any section.” 

“ Pardon me,” I said, “ but my curiosity was not altogether an idle 
one. I know the South, and when the band plays ‘ Dixie’ I like to observe. 
I have formed the belief that the man who applauds that air with special 
violence and ostensible sectional loyalty is invariably a native of either 
Secaucus, N.J., or the district between Murray Hill Lyceum and the Harlem 
River, this city. I was about to put my opinion to the test by inquiring 
of this gentleman when you interrupted me with your own—larger theory, 
I must confess.” 

And now the dark-haired young man spoke to me, and it became 
evident that his mind also moved along its own set of grooves. 

“T should like to be a periwinkle,” said he mysteriously, “ on the top 
of a valley, and sing too-ralloo-ralloo.” 

This was clearly too obscure, so I turned again to Coglan. 

“Pve been around the world twelve times,” said he. ‘I know an 
Esquimaux in Upernavik who sends to Cincinnati for his neckties, and I 
saw a goatherder in Uruguay who won a prize in a Battle Creek breakfast food 
puzzle competition. I pay rent on a room in Cairo, Egypt, and another in 
Yokohama all the year around. [ve got slippers waiting for me in a tea- 
house in Shanghai, and I don’t have to tell ’em how to cook my eggs in 
Rio Janeiro or Seattle. It’s a mighty little old world. What’s the use 
of bragging about being from the North, or the South, or the old manor 
house in the dale, or Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, or Pike’s Peak, or Fairfax 
County, Va., or Hooligan’s Flats, or any place? It’ll be a better world 
when we quit being fools about some mildewed town or ten acres of swamp 
land just because we happened to be born there.” 

“You seem to be a genuine cosmopolite,” I said admiringly. ‘ But 
it also seems that you would decry patriotism.” 

“A relic of the Stone Age,” declared Coglan warmly. “ We are all 
brothers—Chinamen, Englishmen, Zulus, Patagonians, and the people in 
the bend of the Kaw River. Some day all this petty pride in one’s city 
or State or section or country will be wiped out, and we’ll all be citizens of 
the world, as we ought to be.” 

« But while you are wandering in foreign lands,” I persisted, “ do not 
your thoughts revert to some spot—some dear and p99 

“‘ Nary a spot,” interrupted E. R. Coglan flippantly. “ The terrestrial, 
globular, planetary hunk of matter, slightly flattened at the poles, and known 
as the Earth, is my abode. I’ve met a good many object-bound citizens 
of this country abroad. I’ve seen men from Chicago sit in a gondola in 
Venice on a moonlight night and brag about their drainage canal. [ve 
seen a Southerner, on being introduced to the King of England, hand that 
monarch, without batting his eyes, the information that his grand-aunt on 
his mother’s side was related by marriage to the Perkinses, of Charleston. 
I knew a New Yorker who was kidnapped for ransom by some Afghanistan 
bandits. His people sent over the money, and he came back to Kabul 
with the agent. ‘ Afghanistan? ? the natives said to him through an inter- 
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preter. ‘ Well, not so slow, do you think?’ ‘Oh, I don’t know,’ says 
he, and he begins to tell them about a cab driver at Sixth Avenue and 
Broadway. ‘Those ideas don’t suit me. Tm not tied down to anything 
that isn’t 8,000 miles in diameter. Just put me down as E. Rushmore 
Coglan, citizen of the terrestrial sphere.” 

My cosmopolite made a large adieu and left me, for he thought he 
saw someone through the chatter and smoke whom he knew. So I was left 
with the would-be periwinkle, who was reduced to Wiirzburger without 
further ability to voice his aspirations to perch, melodious, upon the summit 
of a valley. 

I sat reflecting upon my evident cosmopolite, and wondering how the 
poet had managed to miss him. He was my discovery, and I believed in 
him. How was it? ‘ The men that breed from them they traffic up and 
down, but cling to their cities? hem as a child to the mother’s gown.” 

Not so E. Rushmore Coglan. With the whole world for his 

My meditations were interrupted by a tremendous noise and conflict 
in another part of the café. I saw above the heads of the seated patrons 
E.. Rushmore Coglan and a stranger to me engaged in terrific battle. They 
fought between the tables like Titans, and glasses crashed, and men caught 
their hats up and were knocked down, and a brunette screamed, and a 
blonde began to sing “ Teasing.” 

My cosmopolite was sustaining the pride and reputation of the Earth 
when the waiters closed in on both combatants with their famous flying 
wedge formation, and bore them outside, still resisting. 

I called McCarthy, one of the French gargons, and asked him the cause 
of the conflict. 

“‘ The man with the red tie ” (that was my cosmopolite), said he, “ got 
hot on account of things said about the bum sidewalks and water supply of 
the place he come from by the other guy.” 

“Why,” said I bewildered, “ that man is a citizen of the world—a 
cosmopolite. He és 

“Originally from Mattawamkeag, Maine, he said,” continued 
McCarthy, “ and he wouldn’t stand for no knockin’ the place.” 
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===] VEN punctual people have sometimes to run for their 
morning train, and if all cooks felt discouraged when 
the results of their efforts were apparently unap- 
preciated, the forenoon would frequently be a dull 
time in their lives. 

This un-fed rush to the station is, however, not 
always successful, and there are times, in the ex- 
perience of most, when the train is missed. 

When there is a long delay, the consequence is 
that irritation mingles with disappointment, and the news in the morning’s 
paper doesn’t seem to interest. 

Those in subordinate positions in town have momentary pictures of 
being “ hauled over the coals,” and as they walk up and down the platform, 
they live through all sorts of unpleasant incidents in the day that lies before 
them. 

There are many who know how very real all this can be. 

Well, it’s always as well to remember, as the old Scotswoman—whom 
a railway accident had deprived of both legs and one arm—cheerfully said, 
while she waved her remaining limb: “It micht hae been waur”; and, 


Waikiki Bay.—The small specr seen in the water 


at the right hand corner is a ‘‘ surfer.”’ 


possibly, when next the reader finds that the train has gone, some small 
comfort may be found in thinking of the story which is here narrated. 

It all happened on a beautiful morning in June. 

The sun was shining brightly; the air was made fresh by a delightful 
breeze which blew right in from the open sea; and all around Nature seemed 
bent on compelling admiration of her bounteous and alluring charms. 

Away over the seas, where the wind blows free and strong, some little 
islands raise their heads from the expanse of blue, and call to the wanderer 
to rest awhile amidst their green. 

It is long ago now; but in the days when the history of these isles was 
in the making, some three thousand men were hurled over the precipice of 
Nunanu Pali to the plains below. 

To-day, all is calm, and free, and beautiful. 

In the long voyage across the Pacific, it is indeed a happy day when, 
on looking over the ship’s side the traveller espies the islands of Hawaii. 
The mail-boat doesn’t stay long, however, and if he would see something 
of the great beauty of the luxuriant vegetation here, the visitor must needs 
be busy, after stepping ashore at Honolulu. 

It is for this reason that the custom prevails in these modern days of 
sending messages by wireless telegraphy, when still many miles out at sea, 
to engage motor-cars to be in readiness on the steamer’s arrival. 

As the great liner moves quietly into the harbour, diving boys swim 
out to tempt the generous—or curious—to throw coins into the clear water. 

It is a curiously-shaped harbour, and the quays, instead of running 
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round the edge, as is customary, jut out into the water at right angles to the 
crescent-shaped shore, giving the harbour the appearance of three-fourths 
of a cart-wheel from which the centre ends of the spokes have been broken 
off. 

Away beyond the military encampment on the bare flat land near the 
harbour-mouth, the white breakers may be seen rolling in to the sandy beach 
at Waikiki Bay. 

Many eyes are turned in that direction, for there is reputed to be the 
finest sea-bathing in the world. 

People from Sydney hold that nothing can compare with theirs, and, 
no doubt, other places have claims to similar distinction; but at any rate, 
for the present, all are eager to be away there, amongst Waikiki’s waves. 

On the wharf there is a motley crowd watching the enormous liner 
draw in, and, amongst them, perhaps the most interesting are the little 
Japanese children with their wooden shoes, playing round the legs of dark- 
skinned, cow-boy looking fellows, whose clean-cut features seem to indicate 
that their native-land lies eastward across the sea. 

On stepping ashore with my camera, an official of the Customs House 
touches me on the arm and says: “ What’s that you’ve got there? ” 

«« A camera,” I answer, wondering if he expected it to be a bomb. 

“ Well,” he persists, “ where was it made? ” 

“In England,” I tell him, wishing that he would hurry up and let me 
on my way. 

“ Foreign manufactures,” he drawls, “ guess you’ll have to pay dooty 
on it! ” 
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“ Why, I’m only to be ashore a few hours,” I exclaim in surprise. 

“ Poesn’t matter for that,” he responds, with the air of one who holds 
the world in his sway, “if you took it ashore for one minute, it ’ud be 
liable to dooty just same.” : 

Seeing that argument is useless, I stand waiting for his decision. 

“ ?\] let you take it,” he eventually condescends to say, quite evidently 
intending to convey the impression that I owe everything to his personal 
magnanimity | 

Having arranged with three friends to take a motor-car for the morning, 
we are soon speeding along the hilly roads, with their many sharp turnings, 
and continual views. 

Beautiful bungalows lie in their leafy retreats; while bare-legged, 
healthy-looking girls run boisterously about over perfect lawns, and from 
the wide-open windows come peals of hearty laughter. 

How open and free it all is! Here is all the beauty of the tropics, 
combined with one of the most health-giving climates in the world. After 
a circuitous run past openings, where the deep blue of the sea shews between 
the green hills, and contrasts with the yellows of the sugar-cane patches, we 
pull up at Kapiolani Park, near the world-famous Aquarium. 

In the glass-fronted tanks here are some of the most wonderful fish 
imaginable. 

Some of them are so small, and of such exquisite colourings, that it 
almost seems as if some lady’s beautiful brooches have jumped off their pins 
and taken to life! 
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In truth, however, the most artistic and lovely brooch would pale beside 
these wondrous creatures—and they spend their lives away in the deeps— 
unseen ! 

It is-hard to leave such a place; but time is flying, so we turn steamer- 
wards again, and, just for a passing glimpse of the bay, stop at the Moana 
Hotel and ascend to the roof. 

From here we can see the bright-blue sea spreading away peacefully 
to the horizon, while in the bay, just below, long white-crested breakers are 
heading for the shore. 

The red tiles on the roofs of the lower buildings, set, as they are, amidst 
the greenest of foliage, stand out against the sea in a colour-picture of 
harmonious contrasts. 

While thus enchanted, I catch sight of a “ surfer? away along the 
shore, and, telling my companions that I will come on later, I go down to 
the bathing house, and am soon running along the beach in eager anticipa- 
tion of the new sport. 

“« Surfing ” is sometimes done in little boats; but the more usual way 
here is for bathers to take a flat board—(about six feet long and a foot or so 
broad)—and go away out in the shallow water, then, when they are far 
enough out, they wait for a good “curler,” as the breakers are called, to 
come along. 

Just as the great crester is towering above him, the swimmer makes a 
spring on to the board, and if the jump has been well timed he will be carried 
on the top of the wave, away to the shore, and half way up the sand! 

It’s just grand! 

Well, I soon arrive at the point where the youth is enjoying his morn- 
ing’s pleasure, and shouting over to him, I ask if he will let me try the sport 
with his board. 

He is very friendly, and explains to me the way to go about it, so for 
the next half hour or so I am tumbling off upside-down and having a fine 
time—when all of a sudden I remember that my steamer is to sail at twelve 
o’clock ! 

Hurriedly thanking my friendly surfer, I run back to the bathing house, 
and after a rapid change rush up to the road, where the tram-cars pass to the 
town—about three miles away. 

It is fifteen minutes to twelve! 

And, of course, there are no trams in sight! 

Walking along the road disconsolately, I suddenly hear a great whiz- 
zing noise behind me, and with my heart full of new hope I turn round— 
but it is only a motor-car. 

Minutes seem like hours just now! 

I strain my ears to hear the least sound from the far corner whence the 
trams come—but all is quiet. 

At last there is a distant rumbling, and as I watch the corner, I almost 
shout—for here comes a tram! 

Jumping on to it, I breathlessly ask the conductor: How long do you 
take to get to the town? I want to catch the “ Chizo Maru.” 

‘¢ What time does she sail? ” he drawls. 
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= inal “At twelve 
o’clock,” I say appre- 
hensively. 

He pulls out his 
| watch rather slowly, 
' and, without even 
| looking round, says: 
| “ You'll just miss it by 

two minutes! ” 

It doesn’t seem 
to matter in the least 
to this stolid-looking 

| man whether I am 
| stranded or not! 

He seems to me 
to be the most cold- 
hearted creature I have 
ever seen. My bag- 
gage and all my money 
are on board the 
steamer ! 

I know no one 
| here! 

Being a mail-boat 
she is sure to start 
almost to the minute! 


The space between the My brain is whiz- 
steamer and the jetty zing round — what 
widens. 

shall Ido? Go to the 


British Consul and 
ask him to wire home 
for money? But the next steamer with a vacant berth may not come for 
three weeks! 

It’s terrible! 

Of course, there are constant stops to pick up and let down passengers, 
and the minutes are just flying away! 

Why did I go surfing? Why didn’t I go back with the others in the 
motor? 

What a fool I’ve been! 

Just as I am wondering what sort of a man the British Consul is, and 
what he’ll be able to do for me, the car stops. . 

The conductor turns to me and says languidly: “ Are you going by 
that steamer, or only to see someone off? ” 

“ Going by it,” I almost yell at him. 

“ Well, you'd better step down here and telephone for an automobile 
to meet you on ‘Car 39’ at the corner of King Street—that’s your only 
chance. If you get that motor, you may just make it.” 

Surprised—almost as much by the fact that this man was really thinking 
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about me after all, as by the possibility of even yet being in time—I jump 
down and rush into the small store at the road-side. 

Finding the telephone-book rather confusing, and longing to get the 
message through as soon as possible, I ask the girl to telephone urgently, 
and as she says with a smile, “ You’re quite welcome,” my heart seems to 
warm up again towards all humanity. 

Up on the car again, which the conductor has kept waiting specially 
for me, and now I am feeling that perhaps V’ll be in time. 

With thoughts which are rather a jumble of apprehension and hope, 
I sit wondering where King Street is, and if the motor will be there. 

Again the conductor is speaking to me. “ Here’s an automobile with 
only one man in it,” he says, pointing away behind, “ if you ask him he may 
take you along,” and, stopping the tram for me to alight, he waves his 
hand to the passing motorist. 

Shouting my thanks to the mystifying conductor (who had apparently 
been looking out of the back of his head for the possibility of a likely motor 
coming), I jump down and run forward with entreaties to the motorist, who 
by this time is slowing down to see what is the matter. 

I hurriedly explain my position to the man, and he tells me to get in. 

“« What time does she sail? ” he shouts as he pulls the lever, and we 
bound forward. 

“« At twelve o’clock,” I yell back; while the wind rushing past us seems 
to make both speech and hearing impossible. 

“ What’s the time now? ” is his next question, as we tear round into 
the straight stretch of road before us, and, feeling almost afraid to let him 
know we have so short a time, I answer, “ Seven minutes to twelve.” 

He gives no evidence of any feeling of confidence, or foreknowledge 
of failure, which may be passing through his mind; but sits square in his 
seat, and concentrates his whole attention on driving his car. 

In and out of the traffic we go; round corners and past great loaded 
waggons—shaving some by what seems like an inch. 

When a cart gets in the way, the man yells with an earnestness that he 
could not exceed Fit were himself who was to catch the steamer, and when, 
at the last corner, two trams are passing on a loop line, and several carts are 
waiting at the side until the way shall be clear, the motorist is just writhing 
with indignation. 

There is just space, and in we go and squeeze through, and so round 
the corner, and on to the wooden logs of the jetty. 

It is a sharp turn to the side—where, I can see with joy, the steamer 
still is—and ahead of us is the water; but—although some idlers are stil! 
looking down at the spot where, last night, a large motor went over into the 
harbour and pinned its seven occupants under it in the mud—we go heed- 
lessly and furiously round. 

The steamer’s sides stand up above us like a great warehouse, and, az 
the car stops, the men are making ready to hoist the gangway. 

With my hand in my pocket, hesitatingly—as I am not sure whether 
the man is the owner of the car or a chauffeur—I ask him what I may give 
to show my gratitude. 


‘* Looking back on it all,” 
(The ‘‘ Sports Deck”’ of the ‘‘ Chigo Maru.’’) | 


“] don’t want anything at all,” he replies, “ Pd rather just do it as a 
favour.” 

And so with a genuinely warm hand-shake, I pay my helper “ farewell,” 
and jump in the now-moving gangway. 

The shrill whistle is blowing, and the s; ace between the steamer and 
the jetty widens, as we move out to sea. 

It’s only a quarter of an hour since I left the bathing beach, where, as 
I look along the shore, I can see the white breakers still rolling in placidly; 
but what a fifteen minutes it has been! 

People tell us that when a man is drowning his mind is busy; but I 
|:now that the prospect of being stranded on an island in Mid-Pacific, with 
no money and no friends, was quite enough to make my brain buzz! 

Looking back on it all, I cannot help feeling that it was a forcible con- 
demnation of the all-too-common practice of judging people by outward 
appearances. 

The tram-conductor seemed the most indifferent man in the world; 
but in reality he was thoughtful, and, if undemonstrative, he was none the 
less kind. 

The motorist had vouchsafed no opinion as to whether the steamer 
could be reached in time or not, and even when he saw me safely along-side, 
he didn’t even smile! 

He must have known what I owed to him; he must have seen my 
gratitude in my eyes; but he showed no sign of the consciousness of having 
done anything at all. 

Truly one must go deeper than outward appearances. 
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And yet, some little sign of encouragement—some hopeful word to 
show that at the least something would be tried—how cheering it would 
have been! : 

The girl in the way-side store who had telephoned the message a hurry- 
ing stranger asked, hadn’t perhaps done so much as these other two helpers; _ 
but her smiling assurance—“ You're quite welcome ”—had given me hope. 

And, after all, how dependent we all are, at times, on a little word of 
cheer. 

Well—you who have read these lines—perhaps you won’t worry too 
much, if on some busy morning you see the tail-end of your disappearing 
train. 


SHOWING THAT ONE SHOULD NOT JUMP 
TO CONCLUSIONS 


A quiet, bashful sort of a young fellow was making a call upon his 
fiancée one evening, when her father came into the room with his watch in 
his hand. It was about 9-30 o'clock. At the moment the young man was 
standing on a chair straightening a picture over the piano. The girl had 
asked him to fix it. As he turned, the old gentleman, a gruff, stout fellow, 
said: 

“ Young man, do you know what time it is? ” 

The bashful youth got off the chair nervously. “ Yes, sir,” he replied, 
“J was just going.” 

He went into the hall without any delay, and took his hat and coat. 
The girls father followed him. As the caller reached for the door-knob, 
the old gentleman again asked him if he knew what time it was. 

“ Yes, sir”? was the youths reply. ‘“ Good night!” And he left 
without waiting to put his coat on. 

After the door had closed the old gentleman turned to the girl. 

“ Lily,” he asked, “ will you tell me the time; my watch has run down.” 
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By CRECORY BROWN 


aq E was one of those queer little people who are always 
he middle-aged. At least one sees them every day, 
perhaps for many years, and they never change with 
the world. They roll in the stream of life, and it 
wears their edges down as if they were pebbles; but 
to the very end they are pebbles still, smaller pebbles, 
but the same. I used to see him every day at a little 
table at York’s, in Oxford Street. York’s is the place 
where the plat du jour costs sevenpence, and minor 
courses less. A good dinner costs one-and-a-penny, a penny more if you 
are a generous man. Why the little fellow went there every day instead 
of to the Ritz I cannot tell, but I went there because in those days I was 
trying to sell verse. 

There he sat then, with his colourless hair, which tended to be thin 
without doing anything so definite as to suggest that he might become bald, 
nis pinched little face, and finally his spectacles, which imparted mystery to 
the apology of his every look. He was always soberly dressed; not once 
did I see him smart or Bohemian or doggy, or anything but between every- 
thing. I should never have noticed him, I think, if he had not one dominant 
characteristic, a characteristic which simply dwarfed him as noses—those 
noses known as “ blobs ”»—dwarf certain faces. His nose did nothing so 
decisive. His personality emerged, thanks to a single thing: an interest, 
no, an overpowering passion for newspapers. 

He would come in at seven o’clock with anything between ten and 
twenty newspapers under his diminutive arm, newspapers of all colours, 
catholic in their views, nondescript in their objects, dailies, weeklies, even 
“eviews, those reviews which look down upon Fleet Street from the wutherin’ 
eights of country cottages. He would stack them in an impressive pile 


What He Wanted és 
on the left of his plate, at the corner 
of the table, establish it with care, 
scrutinise the bill (why, I cannot tell, 
for it never altered), and then, when 
something smoked savoury before 
him, take the first victim from the top 
of the pile. I cannot say that he read 
with the fervour that drives some of 
us to absorb our penny daily, from 
“* Registered at the Post Office as a 
Newspaper ” to the printer’s name. 
He was a skimmer. I could see his 
toneless glance acquire, as he read, the 
expression of a sharp pointer; then it 
grew sharper still: he was a hound in 
tull cry. And sometimes, behind the 
spectacles, I could see a glow. He 
had found something, the something 
he wanted. And quick as the hand 
of Tom Tiddler, his little flngers 
would deftly blue pencil a fruitful 
spot. 

I often wondered what he was 
looking for. Employment? Hardly, 
a man cannot exist for years on such 
a search. A wife, perhaps? Poor 
little man, a thing without a past, 
could it hope for a future? And then 
he sometimes found something. It 
could not be that hopes so frequently 
revived always proved futile. As he 
could not be a press-cutting agency 
(for there is something almost actor- ~ 
managerial about such prosperity), I 
put him down as a collector of facts, 


of those little facts that nobody cares — Lito 

about. I was wrong, and one night ye woutp coME IN AT SEVEN O'CLOCK 

I found it out. WITH ANYTHING BETWEEN TEN AND 
I realised it almost with a shock. TWENTY NEWSPAPERS. 


The familiar little figure, now for 

me almost a part of York’s, as much as its lino, its thick glass, and my 
favourite handmaid, was watching me. Actually its eyes had wandered 
from its newspaper, the Pink ?Un or the Globe, I could not see very well. 
It made me uncomfortable, this steady gaze, for it grew in intensity, it 
flamed up behind the spectacles. After a minute I saw the little hands 
shake, drop the newspaper, almost automatically take up another paper, but 
the direction of the gaze did not alter. And then I realised that the little 
man was not looking at me, did not see me: his eyes were hungrily fixed 
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on the newspaper I was reading myself. I had propped it up against the 
cruet, and was reading again and again some of my little verses, most neat, 
I think, an “ Oriental Rhapsody.” I had never been nearer the East than 
Earl’s Court, but there they were, in the Hongkong Daily Mail. The 
idongkong Daily Mail! 1 realised the situation in a flash. The maniac 
had never seen it before, and now every fibre in him was drawn taut with 
desire. I wondered whether he would suddenly jump up and tear the 
treasure from my hands, but his look had become gentle now, almost wistful. 
Poor little man, who was I to tantalise him? I got up awkwardly and went 
over to his table. 

** Would you like to look at this? ” I mumbled. 

He seized it greedily, without even a word of thanks. Not for a 
second did it occur to him that I might be making fun of him. I watched 
while he gloated, shifted my feet uncertainly, and returned to my table. 
Within a quarter of an hour I had finished my dinner, but the little man 
had not raised his thinly hair-crowned head. I got up, and, in doing so, 
accidentally upset my chair. The little man looked up sharply; I felt com- 
pelled to go to him. 

“ Oh,” he said vaguely, “thanks. I ought to have thanked you.” 

“ It’s nothing,” I said; “ you’re welcome.” 

“ve got what I want,” he said. 

I saw that he had blue-pencilled the announcement of the death of 
Sir Egerton Mander, Governor of Polymala. 

“Yes?” I said. “I’m glad.” I was, for the relief of satisfaction 
shone from his eyes. 

“It was very kind of you,” he said, suddenly getting up. 

Curiously enough, we went out together, and found ourselves walking 
side by side in the street. 

“Youll be wondering what I wanted,” he said suddenly. 

“ Well, honestly, I am wondering,” I replied. 

For the space of a second he looked at me suspiciously, like a miser 
fearing for his store. 

“ Fact is,” he said with an effort, “ I’m looking for deaths.” 

“What do you do with them?” I asked lightly of the ghoulish 
seeker. 

“J write obituary notices. You see, when people die, that’s the time 
people want to hear about them.” 

Oh, ghastly prophet! 

“T follow everybody’s lives,” he said proudly, a little colour creeping 
into his cheeks.“ Kings, footballers, actors, politicians, company promoters 
—everybody! ” 

He was warming to the subject now. 

“T follow all they do, births, education, marriages, first teeth, books, 
motor records, first reviews, last words. I put it all down, sir, all. My 
files . . . you should see my files! Then, one day they die... and 
that’s the time for me.” 

Shark! 

“T tell you, sir,” he went on enthusiastically, with flashing spectacles, 
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“there isn’t a paper in England can do without me. Did you know that 
Sir Egerton Mander was a Smith’s Prizeman? ” 

“IT can’t say I did,” I replied quite honestly. 

“I did,” he said triumphantly. ‘ You see, that’s where I come in. 
He was Smith’s Prizeman in ’72. I was just waiting. In an hour or so 
his biography ’Il be cyclostyled and sent off everywhere. Interesting work.” 

““T should say so; remunerative, I suppose? ” 

The little face fell. 

“Well, hardly,” he said. ‘* You see, these people, they live well, 
have good doctors. Of course, there’s motors now.” 

“ Flying,” I suggested. 


“ Well, not much at present. One has to wait.” 


HE . . . WOULD SCRUTINISE THE BILL (WHY, I CANNOT TELL, 
FOR IT NEVER ALTERED).”’ 


“I suppose you follow everybody, poets too,” I said, with a sudden 
humorous impulse. 

“ Oh, yes, ve got lots of poets. One of them is eighty.” 

“ Have you got Rupert Deloraine on your list? ” 

“You, sir?” he said, with unexpected sharpness. “ Excuse my 
guessing. Well, no, I can’t say I have.” 

These things are discouraging, you know. 

“ But,” he said kindly, “ yowre a young man. You never know. 
Now, if you’d like to give me a little sketch of your career . . .” 
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“S| IKE many another good old institution, the “ Fauna” 

| of London is not what it used to be. Still, it is by 
no means on the wane, and in spite of the dismal 
prophesies of some of our: modern writers, it is 
doubtful whether we shall ever reach that stage of 
esthetic “ Utopia” when the sole surviving cab 
horse shall be exhibited in the London Zoo, or the 
last of the civic pigeons find a resting place beneath 
a roof of pie-crust. 


For although (happily) we have long since given up bull-baiting, 
whipping the blind bear, and other equally humanising pastimes, and though 
London ’prentices no longer celebrate Shrove Tuesday with cock-fighting, 
or the more peaceful citizens hold cattle-markets and horse-races in the public 
ways; yet does London still possess a distinctive fauna of its own, not to 
be confounded with that of any other city in the world. 


It may be urged that there are sparrows—and cheeky sparrows—or 
even worn-out horses in many other towns, but as for their enjoying the 
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slightest affinities with the genuine London articles, we scorn the base 
insinuation. 


Even when treating of London animals in so slight or fragmentary a 
manner as these papers propose to give, some plan of classification is neces- 
sary, and so, it being always easier to descend than to mount upwards, we , 
shall—with the reader’s kind permission—start our investigations on the 
roof, and, reviewing the various “ citizens ” according to the geographical 
“zones ” in which we find them, descend in easy stages to the street. 


So far as we have yet been able to ascertain, there are no animals peculiar 
to, or living exclusively upon, the desert of roofs that crowns the house-tops 
of this great and grimy city; but there are a surprisingly large number that 
spend (as we have learnt from sad experience) a very considerable portion 
of their time there. King and chief of these offenders, as the reader will 
have guessed, the perky sparrow claims our polite attention. 


Who does not know something of the rascal’s household affairs? 
Who has not seen the naked babies falling from the nest, to break their 
little necks upon the area flags; or seen the brazen householder himself 
tearing upholstery for his nest from the rug that aired upon the lawn? A 
dreadful little bird, who sometimes falls into the cistern, and then, travelling 
down the pipe till he reaches the rear parts of the scullery tap, makes known 
his presence with such malodorous persistence that, all disinfectants being 
signally defeated in the unequal contest, the plumber is summoned to 
remove him. 


Like his betters, the sparrow has a chameleon power of taking upon 
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himself the complexion of the neighbourhood in which he lives. There is 
a draggled cabbage-leaf air about the sparrows that frequent Covent Garden; 
besides, they are onion-scented to a bird. Their neighbours in St. Martin’s 
Lane have a swaggering, turf-loafer manner, whilst those that are hangers-on 
of cab ranks and livery stables are “ horsey ” to the tips of their tail feathers. 
Pimlico sparrows affect an air of stodgy respectability; Billingsgate ditto 
are even more fishy than the very fish themselves; they that dwell in Petti- 
coat Lane and round about seem to be perpetually recovering from the 


THE GENIUS OF FLEET STREET. 
(Rear view in a ‘*‘ London Particular.’’) 


moult, dressed, in fact, in second- 
hand feathers; and the Houndsditch 
“* spadgers ” are scarcely ever sober. 
No bird but a sparrow could pos- 
sibly stand such a life of rush, or 
attain such a shocking degree of 
avian debauchery. Take, for in- 
stance, the ordinary working or, 
perhaps, loafing day of a typical 
Hammersmith Broadway sparrow. 

“ Rise at five—cold tub in 
puddle—fight for a breakfast out- 
side coffee stall—loaf round cab 
rank for ten minutes—and off to 
the Zoo. 

“ Arrive at Zoo at 6-15.— 
Enter elephant house via ventilator 
—doze on horn of big rhinoceros. 
g-10 snatch hasty lunch from par- 
rot’s dish of bread and nuts, dessert 
of cabbage and sugar in the West- 
ern Aviary—dust bath, brush up 
and doze. 10 o’clock to 12-45 
FIGHT. Another dust bath, 
brush up—spend half an hour on 
camel’s back hunting for grass 
seeds. 1-37 drop in on raven at 
Tower of London and discuss 
second reading of the ‘ Plumage 
Bill,’ ” which brings him (the spar- 
row) to about half-past two, when 
he rushes off in a violent hurry in 
order to be in time for the opening 
of a Cage Bira show at the Crystal 
Palace, where he spends a pleasant 
hour or two in sampling choice bird 
seeds from the various stalls. 

Only the sparrow could openly 
defy the London cats, or know the 
“run ” of such a maze of chimney 
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pots, for, like Sam Weller, this grimy little ball of grey and brown has a 
knowledge of London both “ extensive and peculiar.” So we say—in spite 
of sparrow clubs aid brick traps—Long may he wave!! and bring up many 
a family as ribald and disreputable as himself, to peck the mortar from 
between the bricks, and choke the gutter with the retuse from his snug but 
sadly unhygienic dwelling. 

A striking contrast to the sparrow is that other dweller upon the 
house-tops—the stately city pigeon. A bird that carries himself upon his 
plump, pink-stockinged legs with a conscious dignity that clearly shows the 
pride he takes in his high connections with the civic dignitaries. Does he 
not enter the very Guild Hall itself—in the form of pie? We feel directly 
we see him that such a dignified and gentlemanly bird has well ‘deserved to 
have the freedom of the city bestowed 
upon him (the sparrow took it long ago), 
and so it comes about that he is a 
favourite with one and all, disliked by 
none, and rarely is it that a check is put 
upon his numbers. 

It is a wonderful thing—the pigeon 
population of London; that countless 
host of softly cooing, proudly-strutting 
birds that walk the streets wherever they 
are clear of traffic, promenades the 
squares and pavements (what Londoner 
has not watched the Guild Hall pigeons 
at lunch time?), utterly unmoved by 
warehouse boys and prowling cats, eating 
with Spartan-like contentment the 
coarsest grain that trickles from the cab 
hack’s nose-bag, and making their homes 
among the carvings and more sheltered 
niches of our public buildings. Equally 
at home ensconced within the stony 
leafage of some stately column, or be- 
neath the shelter of some departed 
statesman’s robe. 

No description of the “ Natural 
history of the chimney pots ” (the chim- 
ney pots whose twirling cowls resemble 
sitting cats) would be complete without 
some mention of those sagacious friends 
of man who inaugurate the midnight 
entertainments known as “Cat Con- 
certs.” So we will just mention them— 
and that is all. For cats are a painful 
subject with the present scribe. 

How was the roof of our conser- « y: sroop ON THE ROOF AT MIDNIGHT, >» 
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hurled at the Misses Wat- 
son’s “ Tom.” 

Who stole the swect- 
breads from our pantry? 
The left-hand neighbour’s 
“ Flossie.” What monster, 
tempting us to throw a pair 
of shears at him (of course 
we missed) as he ran ape 
the wall at the bottom o 
our garden, fell headlong, 
and in falling smashed our 
finest sunflowers and a score 
of  flower-pots? Who 
“angled” the gold fish 
from the aquarium in our 
greenhouse? Who walked 
across the newly painted 
garden seat, and, leaving 
the impression of their feet 
upon the sticky paint, im- 
parted to its shining surface 
a hideous rash resembling 
smallpox? Who raised the 
earthworks in the centre of 
the dahlia bed? Who 

THE TURF. trampled on the calceo- 

larias? ~=Who is it that 

disturbs our rest from 11-15 “till daylight doth appear”? And yet— 

AND YET—to-day, in a nominally civilized country, thousands of stout- 

hearted but weak-minded people actually swell with indignation at the bare 
suggestion of levying taxation on my neighbour’s “ pets.” 

It is this sort of thing that makes one hunger for the advent of Mr. 
H. G. Wells’s catless and Utopian London. 

Not far from Bear Alley (reminder of the old bear-baiting days), we 
saw some time ago, high up upon a warehouse roof, a runaway parrot being 
“ puyed ” by a knot of rowdy little sparrows, for the sparrow, in common 
with the gutter-snipe, is wholly unable to 
refrain from shouting opprobrious names in 
the wake of any well-dressed foreigner. 

Much more might be said concerning % 
the “ Roofland Bird Society ” of London. 

Of the natty little martin who rears his big- 

mouthed babies amongst the rafters of the Dp As 
mews; and of the Bagh kite, that noble bird (~~ 
who, now the rarest a visitors to England, 

was once a common scavenger of our streets, 

and in Henry the Eighth’s reign was one of 4 tig, told, burly, blustering blue-bottle 
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the great sights and curiosities of London. 

However, unlikelier things than kites or parrots 
have lived in company with London chimney pots, 
as all will own who recollect the bees that made such 
creditable honey on the smut-encumbered roof-flat 
of a London newspaper office. 

On the leads of Covent Garden, clearly visible 
from the mart below, and reached by a corkscrew 
flight of positively suicidal patent “ non-slipping ” 
stairs, are two long glass buildings and a microscope 
office. A more delightfully entertaining spot could 
hardly be imagined, and the visitor who is fortunate 
enough may learn from the genial proprietor more 
genuinely useful information concerning the manage- 
ment of birds and’ other live stock than stacks of 
articles and books could give. 

In striking contrast are the two conservatories. 
The one inhabited by magpies, daws and _ parrots 
is one vast babel of bewildering discord; the 
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The Cowl and the Cat. 
(A case of praticlive mimicry. 


other, reserved for fish and reptiles, is wrapped in a profound silence, save 
for the gentle bubbling of the water jets that erate the numerous tanks. 
All kinds of fishes, snakes, and lizards may be purchased here, and some- 
times, in the case of rare specimens whose owners are away, taken in as 
“lodgers.” Outdoor large birds, such as cranes and peacocks, stand in 
covered cages sulkily awaiting purchasers. But these conservatories are, 
and always will be, primarily known as an abode of bliss to all who take 
delight in toads, and snakes, and othér “ crawly things.” 

The spring and early summer is invariably fraught with peculiar interest to 
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Covent Garden, when, 
apart from flowers and 
garden stuff, many 
“goods” not — bar- 
gained for by  pur- 
chasers or salesmen 
make their appearance 
with the fruit and 


vegetables. It would. 


be an endless task to 
enumerate ll _ the 
“ stowaways ” that 
have come to London 
town in crates of pine- 
apples and boxes of 
bananas — grass- 
snakes, lizards, toads, 
and geckos (particu- 
larly geckos) are thus 
imported and removed 
to the aforesaid conser- 
vatories, a depository 
for so many curious 
aliens, whilst such 
dainty trifles as tree 
frogs in cases of 
Jamaica oranges, and 
locusts in the hearts of 
cauliflowers, are far 
from being rarities. 
“One bluebottle 
makes a summer,” 
says ‘ Pudden-Head 
Wilson ” in his Calan- 
dar, and how heartily 
do we wish the 
worthy’s statement was 
literally true. Unfor- 
tunately it takes some- 
thing more like one 
million quadrillion to 
make a genuine sum- 
mer of the kind that 
we get so seldom now- 
adays. Even more om- 
nipresent than the spar- 
row and the cockroach, 


the big, bold, burly, 
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blustering blue-bottle arrives the first 
bright day in March, and lingers with 
us lovingly until the first cold snap in 
late September or October. A kind of 
swaggering, entomological “ Pistol,” 
who drinks himself drunk in three 
seconds with a quarter of a thimbleful 
of lemonade, and then hiccuping and 
reeling in his flight, blunders into the 
cake dish, wallows in the jam, and calls 
upon the leg of mutton in the larder. 

And now, before we take a final 
leave of Chimney Pot Land and 
descend into the street, let us for a 
moment gaze across the miles of sooty The Stowaway. 
roofs (with here and there a box of 
marigolds making an occasional oasis in the murky wilderness) and see a little 
of the animal life—still life, it is true, yet by no means inanimate—that, 
soaring higher than the chimneys, twirls and flutters in the form of weather- 
cocks and vanes, -upon the spires of countless halls and churches. 

Looking from the summit of the Monument, the Gresham Grass- 
hopper, that monstrous species of orthoptera that turns and turns upon the 
summit of the Royal Exchange, a fitting crown for the erratic movements 
of that institution, towers high above the dragon in the distance, the giant 
gold fish at either end of Billingsgate, and the host of cocks and nondescripts 
that meet our eyes whichever way we turn. 

Upon the parapets and window-sills we 
find another fauna, and an even more bizarre 
one—the Fauna of Heraldry and Old Myth- 
ology. Who does not know the much- 
maligned Gryphon at Temple Bar, that won- 
drous beast at which innumerable critics, past 
and present, have hurled their choicest gems 
of sarcasm? The impossible creature that 
furnished Punch with material for such hearty 
jokes as “ Alice in Blunderland ” and “ The 
Griffin’s Lament.” But the object of the 
critic’s scorn remains, and although he is not, 
strictly speaking, a genuine griffin, yet he 
performs the functions of one entirely to our 
satisfaction, at least, standing as he does at the 
eee threshold of the city, guarding the treasures 
\ as of the richest and greatest storehouse in the 


\ world. 
” ae But besides the griffin—beg pardon, 
fe dragon—there are the curious sea-horses sur- 
Suave Vies thle -sremtbensontie)# mounting the gates of White Hall, the beau- 
What ! Never tasted crumbs? tiful lions of the late Alfred Stevens, and that 


“e 


SLUICE DOWN.”’ 


THE CITY GRIFFIN ENJOYING A 


extraordinary collection of “ Unnatural History ” that grins and mouths at 
passers-by from the walls of the Natural History Museum at South Kens- 
ington. 

It has been suggested from time to time that the dragon should share 
the ovehauling and cleaning that many of our public monuments enjoy. 
Imagine eit you can! The city dragon—the dirtiest monument in all 
London—insulted—yes, INSULTED, sir—with soap and water! One can 
almost see, in the mind’s eye, the noble creature plunging and snorting in 
the clutches of a knot of ostlers, whilst one, baser than the rest, “ sluices 
him down,” and puts the final touches with a common curry comb. 

Truly, the fauna of the chimney pots is a vast subject, a subject for a 
Linneus or a Darwin to treat of in a dozen volumes, rather than to be 
lightly scanned in one short article; and so, having far outflown our space, 
we take the reader by the hand, and gracefully slide (via the gutter) into 
the street below, there to continue our researches on a firmer and less sooty 
basis. 

[Next month, “ The Fauna of the Doorway.?] 
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CULTURE AT BRIDGEND 


By H. E. Catpwett SMITH 
Illustrated by A. S. Boyd 
I. 


HE Bridgend Dorcas ladies noticed that Mrs. Towns- 
end rushed at the missionary’s death—took it at a 
gallop, and closed the book without the usual tribute 
of a tear. 

Miss Territt wiped one eye. “A beautiful 
death.” It was her customary remark after the 
death-bed scene—or culinary orgy that finished each 
reading. ‘The younger part ot the Dorcas Society 
were, as a rule, suppressing laughter; the elder, tears. 

Both parties were very grateful to Miss Lerritt for her invariable close. 

‘'o-day they watched Mrs. Townsend, who fumbled nervously among 
the pages of the memoirs for a printed paper. Strengthened by the feeling 
of it between her fingers, she plunged. 

“* Marion Sark is coming to live in Bridgend. She has taken ‘ The 
Gables.’ ” 

Marion Sark! The name caused mixed feelings—of delighted vague 
thrills of anticipation among the daughters, of disquietude among the 
mothers. No one had ever read a word of her books, yet everyone was 
prepared to swear that of course they had, or of course they had never 
dreamt of doing so. Which shows how really famous Marion Sark was. 
Meantime, with eyes fixed upon Mrs. Townsend, and with bated breath, 
they waited. Then, so to speak, the cat jumped. 

“‘ This,” said Mrs. Townsend, “is a—an unparalleled honour for 
Bridgend.” 

There was a faint universal gasp of relief, in which the speaker was 
forced to join. She was a wonder woman, was this Squire-parson’s wife. 
For a whole day she had known this news, and had held battle withir. 
herself. She had not read any—oh, no . . . but there was a flavour that 
one caught, even in discussion. It was a flavour which, introduced into 
the cabbage salad of Bridgend society, might produce fermentation. And 
it was for her to decide, and decide before the news leaked out, as it must 
do, before she had time to read and consider. The deciding straw was the 
literary reputation that Bridgend had acquired in the eyes of neighbouring 
and rival villages. She knew that Thrittleport and Lorney scoffed at their 
Literary and Debating Society. Alternate Thursdays. What would they 
say if a famous authoress settled among the Literary Debaters and was not 
recognised? Bridgend, disliking the look of its natural face in a glass, 
scorned and despised narrowness, So the die was cast. But not a sign 
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of this struggle appeared in Mrs. Townsend’s majestic countenance. She 
was wondertul. 

“ As it will never do for this gifted thinker to come among us and 
find herself in, so to speak, an alien country, 1 have procured a list of her 
books. This is a case where our Literary Society stands us in good stead. 
I propose to buy the whole list out of the funds for the lending library of 
the Society.” 

“ And read them aloud at Dorcases, Mother? ” put in Erica Townsend 
with glee. 

“But are they . . .? ” quavered Miss Territt, dimly seeing her occu- 
pation gone, and voicing the general mistrust. There was a short silence. 
‘Then Mrs. Townsend rose to the occasion in a masterly manner. 

“Erica, Jane, Mary Walker, Ethel and Sarah Turnbull! Take the 
sewing-machines into the morning-room, tidy them, and see that the covers 
are put on with their proper labels. Then go in to tea.” 

The fair band of maidens was a little old for the consolations of “ first 
go at the cake-plates.” Rather they hungered for the forbidden fruit of 
Marion Sark. Still, they had faith in the natural law of percolation, and 
withdrew. 

“Isn’t that just a little early Victorian? ” whispered the doctor’s wite 
to Stella Morton. ‘“ They know so much more than we do nowadays.” 

But Stella Morton was delving within herself to discover whether she 
was pleased at being included among the married women, or annoyed at 
being excluded from the girls. Her pose, that of a Woman with a Past, 
singularly difficult to keep up in a village where one’s every thought from 
babyhood was known, favoured approval, so she closed her eyes languidly 
and waited. 

“* Now,” said Mrs. Townsend ponderously, “ the time has come to 
decide whether we are to be narrow-minded or enlightened; to be like 
Thrittleport and Lorney, or to emulate the great centres of light—London, 
Paris, Florence—in welcoming Marion Sark.” 

“ Edinburgh calls her meretricious,’ said Mrs. Turnbull, who had 
acquired a reputation for culture by subscribing to 7.P.’s Weekly. 

“ Edinburgh would have called Stevenson meretricious if he hadn’t 
lived there,” snapped the doctor’s wife. Both ladies, suddenly conscious 
of quoting from the same article, glared; the others drank deeply of the 
wine of epigram and smacked their lips. 

_ “ But are they quite . . .?” repeated Miss Territt, backed by public 
opinion. 

“ Well, no. In the opinion of Lorney and Thrittleport, and such 
places, they would not be considered . . . quite. What the opinion of 
such papers as the Atheneum and the Spectator is, you may hear by this 
publisher’s circular that I have brought you.” 

Mrs. Townsend adjusted her horn spectacles, and read. 

“ The Atheneum says: ‘ Marion Sark is one of our profoundest ethical 
thinkers. ‘“ Chaos” is broad, powerful, strong. It deals with primeval 
forces.’ 

“The Manchester Guardian says: * This attractively bound volume 
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‘*ISN’T THAT JUST A LITTLE EARLY VICTORIAN? ’’ WHISPERED 
THE DOCTOR’S WIFE TO STELLA MORTON. 


“The Review of Reviews says: ‘ “ Chaos” is the work of a brave, 
strong, pure soul, and gives one furiously to think. It is, like the play, a 
very challenging thing.’ 

“The Saturday Review says: ‘Only the most narrow-minded and 
material of moralists can carp at Marion Sark’s work.’ 

“ The Guardian says: ‘ Without any doubt this is the foolishest and 
most harmful book published during the last twelve months.’ . . . I wonder 
why they put that in among the favourable notices?” Mrs. Townsend 
was puzzled, as probably was the Guardian reviewer. But the Dorcas 
Society departed to their homes full of high resolve to study carefully the 
“© primeval forces ” of that “ profound ethical thinker,” Marion Sark. The 
only thing that it never occurred to them to wonder was, Why was Marion 
Sark coming to live in Bridgend? 


it, 


Within three weeks Bridgend was “ translated.” Purple volumes 
were to be found in every drawing-room; worry and dismay in every bosom. 
“« She says in ‘ Tares among the Corn’ that ‘a red dining-room and 
yellow drawing-room is the one idea of the hen-brained suburban wife,’ 
wailed Mrs. Coppen to the doctor’s wife. ‘And mine have just been 
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re-done those identical. colours. I could never ask her to tea. Of course, 
I’ve sent for Granger’s man and a book of patterns at once.” 

“But she says in ‘ Purple Cowslips’ that patterned wall-papers are 
the sign of a restless mind and the cause of half the lunacy in England,” 
objected the doctor’s wife. ‘ Pm having mine done plain. But what really 
worries me is where she declares ‘ no self-respecting woman could live with 
a man with mutton-chop whiskers.’ And Edgar won?t shave; he says he 
would lose half his patients; that they are a sign of respectability, and so on. 
And when I told him no self-respecting woman would live with him, he 
said I could go and live in his High Street house and be—well, he said 
something he’ll be sorry for later. Besides, he says he’s—well, bothered 
if he will live in a house with royal purple walls and yellow hangings. 
Like ‘ Jane Barstone’s,’ you know.” 

“ Why, that would be a Separation,” cried Mrs. Coppen eagerly. 
‘“Remember what it says in ‘ Tares’ about it being far better to drop in 
and call on your husband now and then, nicely dressed and amiable, than 
to make his home miserable.” 

“ I think you are going a little too far, my dear. Still, it would be a 
solution. You see, I want to have all the doors taken off and have velvet 
hangings, and although Edgar is always preaching fresh air to his patients, 
he can’t bear a breath himself, and threatens to wear a skull-cap. Life is 
so difficult.” 

Mrs. Townsend was called in a few days later to decide a difficulty 
for old Miss Territt. 

“ You remember in ‘ Planets,’ dear Mrs. Townsend, about that clergy- 
man’s son who went to study Art in Paris, and how his taste improved so 
much? Here is the passage I] mean: ‘ His footsteps, staggering towards 
the light, had left their mark upon his walls—leaving, indeed, Arundel 
prints of his ignorant beginnings, Berliner Gesellschaft coloured prints of 
his triumphal achievement in appreciation.’ ” 

“It’s a little involved. . . . 1 think she must mean to make a joke,” 
began Mrs. Townsend. “ But you’ve taken down all your Arundel prints 
. . . St. Jerome in his study, St. Francis and the birds, the Siena Library, 
and all! » 

“ Well, you see, I didn’t like to leave them up; it would seem dis- 
respectful after such an outspoken opinion,” said Miss Territt. ‘ And as 
I had to have something to take their place, I wrote to this Berliner Gesell- 
schaft she mentions and sent a money order. I said send some of their 
newest—and look! ” She uncovered some large prints upon the table. 
They were labelled “Colour prints from the Paris Salon, 1910,” and there 
were four of them. They were very large and very coloured. One was 
called “ La Toilette.” There was a dressing-table, copiously covered, and 
a lady who was not. She wore, in fact, one carpet slipper and a string of 
pearls. In the background was a maid holding some clothes. 

Mrs. Townsend gazed. 

“ T thought it dreadful at first: then I thought it was narrow-minded 
of me,” bleated Miss Territt. “Don’t you think the maid being there 
makes it all right, perhaps? ” 


‘*] THOUGHT IT DREADFUL AT FIRST, THEN I THOUGHT IT WAS 
NARROW-MINDED OF ME.’’ 


Mrs. Townsend caught at the chaperoning maid with relief. 
“« As you say, she certainly is going to dress her. The intention is 
everything, Fergus says. We must remember dear Browning : 


‘ All we have willed or dreamed or hoped of good shall exist 
On the earth the broken arcs, in the heaven a perfect round.’ 


Yes, the intention is everything, of course.” 

Mrs. Townsend was so pleased with herself and her quotation that 
the approval was reflected on the object under consideration, no uncommon 
phenomenon with her. The glow continued during the perusal of four 
Dégas ballet girls, which Miss Territt had taken for a row of chrysanthe- 
mums, a Jules Breton landscape, and a group of flat-faced, uninspired- 
looking peasants, painted apparently in mud by one Manet. 

It was decided that the pictures were to be hung after being framed 
by the village carpenter. The thought of the effect on the carpenter gave 
pause, but the village had to show a united front—carpenter and all. 

Mrs. Townsend had her own trials. She had gleaned that no non- 
smoking woman was a true companion to her husband. So she sat in the 
study and solemnly consumed one cigarette each evening while her husband 
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wrote his sermons. He complained that it distracted him because he 
couldn’t resist watching her, while Erica confided to Mollie Turnbull that 
the sight of “ mother shoving out her mouth to meet the cigarette and 
then running away trom the smoke was too funny for words.” But Mrs. 
‘Lownsend persisted making it a solemn rite with dignity and fortitude 
worthy ot a better cause. 

Stella Morton, being possessed of a plastic nature, modelled herself 
upon a misunderstood beauty of uncertain age who appeared in “ Chaos.” 
She dressed entirely in what appeared to be dressing-gowns covered with 
cabalistic signs, and hinted darkly at drugs, but this was taken to be mere 
bravado. ° ; 

Trade in the village received an immense impetus, particularly as both 
Mrs. Coppen and the doctor’s wife discovered in ‘ Comets’ that the true 
sign of a superior mind was to have one’s walls distempered. The village 
greengrocer, who did whitewashing, peeled off the despised plain paper 
with care, and put it up in his own sitting-room, where it served as an 
excellent background for his cigarette photographs. The laundry certainly 
suffered, but the cabinet-maker gained, as owing to a descriptive passage 
in “ Soul-Snares,” everyone gave up using table-cloths, and had their tables 
French-polished. 

These are only a few instances of how the infection of Marion Sark’s 
novels spread through Bridgend. Isolated cases would have recovered more 
or less harmlessly, but this was an epidemic, fanned by the hand of authority, 
bred in the lending library of the Literary Society of Bridgend, and it 
devastated village life like a plague. Then Marion Sark came. 


III. 

It was an Alternate Thursday. The Literary and Debating Society 
of Brigend was assembled, to a woman, at the Rectory. Mrs. Townsend 
occupied the chair, and that distinguished resident of Bridgend, Marion 
Sark, was to address the gathering. Leading lights of Lorney and Thrittle- 
port had been invited, in a spirit of pride and vainglory. This, it after- 
wards turned out, was a mistake. 

It may be as well to state at once that Marion Sark had been rather 
a disappointment to Bridgend. She was tall, dark, and quiet-looking; there 
was nothing noticeable about her except a humorous curve at her mouth- 
corners. She said very little; her house was dimly unobtrusive. Certainly 
she had entered into the life of the place, had sewn at the Dorcas, received 
and paid calls, so that all the leading residents could refer in their letters 
to “my friend, Marion Sark, the well-known novelist, who dropped in 
yesterday to tea.” But—well, she was colourless; she did not lay down 
or discuss theories, and, worst of all, she showed no sign of recognition 
when quotations from her own books were introduced into the conversation. 

That day, however, was her first appearance at the Literary and Debat- 
ing Society, who fervently hoped some more startling phase of her character 
would come to light amid its congenial surroundings. They were not 
disappointed. Her audience, with note-books and poised pencils, sat in 
an intense appreciative silence; the Bri:enders with an expression of expan- 


‘“ THE SHUDDER OF SURPRISE SETTLED DOWN TO AN INQUISITIVE 
SILENCE." 


sive satisfaction, the outsiders with one of belligerent criticism. Then 
Marion Sark spoke. 

‘“* T have been here two months,” said she, “and next week I am going 
to leave you. I should like, at the risk of being egotistical, to tell you— 
why I came and why I am going.” 

(The shudder of surprise settled down to an inquisitive silence.) 

“IT am a workman, and I have a trade. I need materials for my trade. 
Some writers have a mission—let them air their views for those who will 
read them. But I hold that a novelist should be a mirror: he should reflect 
what he sees, draw characters, state facts, and let his readers draw their 
own conclusions. Incidentally, this flatters the self-respect of the reader. 
Now, as some of you know—too well,—I have portrayed society women, 
fools, neurotics, slum people, workers, idlers. They have stated their 
opinions on men and matters—theirs, mind you—never mine! ” 

She looked round with a half smile on the Literary Soceity, hopelessly 
at sea. 

“But there’s one class ve never drawn, never reflected—that back- 
bone of England’s greatness, the genteel—well—balanced—intensely— 
moral—middle—class—provincial.” She pronounced each adjective slowly 
and distinctly. 
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“Oh, don’t think I wanted to sneer at them—their consistency is 
admirable, their lives from the cradle to the grave a round of duty, their 
very crochet mats lovable. I wanted to meet and to love them all—real 
flannel-next-the-skin mothers, real housewives, real helpmeets. And so— 
I’m sure you'll all sympathise with my disappointment—where do you think 
I came? Here!” Marion Sark’s voice was not quite steady. ‘ Now, 
it’s quite impossible to point out where I was wrong—you all can see for 
yourselves what a mistake ve made so much better than I can. But let 
me leave this thought with you—I know, you expect me to give you some- 
thing to think over. It’s this: Be true to type. Be yourselves, and you’ll 
ll never be loved for what you only pretend 
to be.” She looked round at the disturbed roomful. 

“Oh, don’t be angry. Sympathise with me a little, think of the £40 
rent in advance I had to pay—for goods not delivered. For, mind you, I 
was paying not for house room—lI have that in many a place—but for the 
good, quiet, genuine village flavour—the salt of the earth.” 

Marion Sark sat down abruptly. 

Only the presence of Thrittleport and Lorney averted a scene. As it 
was, Bridgend applauded, and suffered Marion Sark to go in peace. But 
no tablet has been put upon “ The Gables,” and her other monument—the 
revolution in Bridgend customs and morals—has crumbled away. Her 
later works are not read in Bridgend; she is pronounced “ meretricious.” 


“ John, did you take the note to Mr. Jones? ” 

“ Yes, but I dow’t think he can read it.” 

“ Why so, John? » 

“ Because he is blind, sir. While I wur in the room he axed me twice 


where my hat wur, and it wur on my head all the time.” 


FLIRTATION IN A FOG 


By PELHAMETA 


Illustrated by L. M. Noble 


HAT I want,” said the lovely one, who lounged by 
the fire, munching the luscious chocolate; “ what I 
want is to make a big splash in my life’s history! ” 

““ M’yes,” remarked the other, who was busy 
repairing a lace blouse on which the laundry had 
wreaked its vengeance. 

“ Existence is such a grey old thing.” 

“ Tt is, in this weather.” 

She glanced through the big window that looked 

on to Hyde Park shrouded in fog. Yellow mist embroidered with soot. 

“Did you not tell me that London was a city of possibilities? ” 
demanded she of the lustrous eyes and rose-leaf complexion as she selected 
a caramel with care. 

“TI can’t deny it.” 

“Nothing has happened so far.” 

“Give the p' ce a chance—we have only been here five days.” 

“‘ Five days of stagnation! ” with a big sigh. 

“One concert, two theatres, a motor drive daily, three new dresses, 
and four hats,” on the fingers of her capable-looking hands she of the grey 
hair and merry eye enumerated. 

“Oh, that! ” with a dainty sniff of disdain. ‘ What I want is adven- 
ture—something vivid, enthralling—and er—er 7 

“¢ Sensational? ” 

An emphatic nod of the beautiful head running over with sunny curls. 

“ The Violet Charlesworth example? ” 

“© Oh, not a hole-and-corner affair like that, with a scornful lift of 
the scarlet lip. ‘ Can’t you suggest anything? ” 

“* How about driving the motor into the Serpentine at the hour when 
there’s a crowd about? ” 

A reproachful look and a delicate shudder accompanied the answer : 
“You know very well my hair is not naturally curly; besides, the risk is 
too great, and who—of any consequence—would be glooming round that 
desolation of grey misery to-day? ” 

“Your want is immediate, then? Well, what do you say to a John 
Chilcote episode? ” 

“If I could be sure of colliding with the right person; it would be 
awkward if I dashed into the arms of —of. 2 

“<A blasphemous coal-heaver? It would.” 

‘** T meant perhaps an ordinary man.” 

“ You prefer to select a duke, an earl, or marquis? ” 

The lovely one smiled a sweet assent, and asked, “ Where do those 
desirables chiefly congregate? ” 
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“Round musical comedy stage doors, I should say.” 

“T thought, perhaps, the House of Lords.” 

“Tf you think of careering round those precincts, you'll probably 
be taken for a Suffragette! ” 

A cyclone of shivers shook the slender frame. 

“ How heartless you are! ” moaned the suffering beauty, consoling 
herself with a huge cream. ‘ You don’t help me a bit.” 

“ Humph! ” was the only defence made. 

Pouting and crunching filled the space of silence that ensued. 

Then, abandoning the chocolate comfort, the lovely one drifted to the 
window. 

“The melancholy of London invades my soul,” she moodily announced 

“ Pve heard, and read, that that is the usual experience of the nev 
comers. Be brave; later on you will arrive at its poetic charm.” : 

The watcher at the window demurred by a delicate shrug of her 
shoulders. 

“ T wonder,” she murmured, after another pause, “ where he is now? ” 

Slight stress on the masculine personal pronoun was enough identifica- 
tion for the other. 

“ Probably having a good time with some other woman after your 
unsettling treatment of him. 

“He was so wearisomely matter-of-fact! ” 

“ He certainly had not all the airs and graces that you consider neces- 
sary to the whole art of love-making.” 

A touch of asperity was in the voice. 

“ One likes, and expects, a little romance.” 

No denial was forthcoming. 

“T’m sure the fog is growing less dense. I shall go out.” 

“Tn search of adventure? ” 

“Who knows? ” with a quick change to gaiety. ‘ Adventures are 
to the adventurous! Anyway, I’m going out.” 

By the time she had completed a toilet to her liking it seemed as if 
the fog did intend to disperse. 

She strolled along towards Hyde Park Corner, across Constitution 
Hill, and into the Green Park, thence to Westminster. But the fog did 
not act up to its promise of lifting; instead, with an alarming suddenness, 
it grew thicker and blacker, bewildering her in the unknown streets. 

Every step she took left her more perplexed. Buildings loomed, 
pedestrians jostled, horses and vehicles startled. Everything was vague 
and gigantic, and her spirits quailed at the strangeness of it all. 

Presently she felt a rough touch on her arm, and the next moment her 
hand-bag was wrenched from her. It contained her purse. For the time 
being she was penniless, and stranded in unknown surroundings. Adven- 
tures were beginning with a sort of vengeance! She wore a few valuable 
jewels, and when next a menacing figure bore down upon her, she avoided 
it adroitly; but, in so doing, slipped off the kerb, and only escaped falling 
by wildly clutching at a stationary object that she ‘discovered was the wheel 
of a brougham. Breathless, she waited a few seconds to recover, saw that 


‘* THERE STOOD A TALL YOUNG MAN ON THE STEPS.”’ 


the carriage was empty, and straightway turned the handle noiselessly and 
stepped in. 

“‘ Here’s sanctuary for a while, anyway,” she laughed to herself, “let 
what happen may.” 

What happened was that the coachman saw an opportunity of pro- 
ceeding, and took advantage of it, bearing his self-elected passenger through 
the traffic. 

“It’s better than dundering about on foot,” she decided. “ll get 
somewhere in safety.” 

The somewhere eventually proved to be an imposing edifice that she 
concluded was a club-house. Strong electrics streamed across the pavements 
from the big double doors, and, well focussed by the lights, there stood a 
tall young man on the steps. Her eyes searched him, scarce believing their 
vision. She shrank back into the darkest corner with a little gasp of 
delighted surprise. With a nod and a few words to the coachman, the young 
man jumped in beside her, and off they went. 

“ It is really most good of you to come out in this awful weather,” he 
said. ‘ And is your throat any better? ” 

His tone was somewhat casual. 

Here was clue number one. He took her for some girl suffering from 
disarranged throat! That was considerate of fate. She need not now speak 
above a whisper. 
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“A little,” she replied, following up the advantage by muffling up her 
face with her stole. 

“* But do you think it wise to visit the galleries? ” 

No, she didn’t. Emphatically she told him so, 

Discovery of her identity would spoil the fun. 

“* Then shall I tell the coachman ‘ Home’? ” 

“ Not yet. I’m enjoying myself.” 

Dim as the atmosphere was, she could see his polite amazement. 

“It’s all so—so thrilling and vague,’” she murmured. 

“It?s certainly vague enough,” he returned. 

The thrills he apparently was not so sure of. She thought an effort 
to induce some in him might not be amiss; so she edged a little nearer on 
the pretence of looking out of the window. Her ruse appeared to have 
the desired effect, for some sort of an emotional tremor moved him. Moved 
him, too, to take her hand and press it gently. 

“Where shall we aim for? ” he questioned. 

“* Anywhere—anywhere out of the world! ” 

For the fraction of a minute he seemed nonplussed. 

“Is such a direction sufficiently explicit for the coachman? ” 

‘“* Bother the coachman! ” 

‘“* No, we won’t do that. The poor man must be bothered enough by 
this pea-soup atmosphere.” 

Evidently he was, for at that moment the carriage gave a sudden lurch 
against some obstruction, and the girl was thrown almost into the young 
man’s arms. She recovered herself hastily, and with affected abstraction 
gazed out at the fog. How it loomed! half ominous, half alluring! She 
telt an expectation of the unexpected. How could he sit there dumb and 
rigid when every nerve in her body quivered at the close proximity! With 
a half laugh, and in the husky whisper she had assumed for disguise, she 
rashly offered to purchase his thoughts, though it could not be a cash 
transaction. 

“‘ [’m thinking you have changed—there’s something about you 
he ventured. 

“ Really? And won’t you tell me what? ” 

“ Pve always thought you so cold—so unfeeling »—he leaned towards 
her— not a bit like a woman.” 

“ Dear me! what a dreadful light on my past! ” 

“ And now I have found you out! ” 

“ Oh! ” with an amused gurgle, “I hope not! ” 

“ Yes, I have,” he announced triumphantly; “ you’ve been playing a 
part all this time.” 

She doubled up in silent mirth, and wildly reconnoitred for her hand- 
kerchief in the recesses of her costume. 

“ Trying to make me believe you one of those chill, irresponsive girls 
who scorn all the warmer joys of existence, all the delightful frivolities the 
heart of youth can conceive. Of course, I knew you were a genius——” 

“Tam, I am,” she burbled. “TI have an infinite capacity for taking 
pleasure.” 


” 


““AS THEY ENTERED THE HALLWAY BRILLIANT WITH LIGHT, 
THEY STARED AT EACH OTHER IN BLANK AMAZEMENT.” 


“ So have I,” he cried, “and am bold in the pursuit of it,” and he 
slipped an arm round her. 

“ There’s a dividing line between boldness and audacity.” 

“ ’'m going to wipe it out.” Exultantly he drew her into his embrace 
—a long sigh became suspended in her breast. 

A policeman appeared suddenly at the window. They drew apart. 

“ Wheer was you wantin’ to go? Your coachman says he can’t make 
the galleries.” 

“ Please tell him to drive to Albert Gate Mansions,” the girl directed 
imperatively. ‘ Do you mind? ” she murmured as once more they moved 
onward. 

_ Tam quite in your hands,” he laughed contentedly; “after the illu- 
minating episode of this drive, do with me as you will! ” 

They chased a few more emotions during the time it took to reach her 
flat. 
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Then came a blinding one! 

As they entered the hallway, brilliant with light, they stared at each 
other in blank amazement. 

“ Why, I took you for » she gasped. 

“ Good Lord—I took you for » he blurted. 


Consternation smote them dumb. 
* * * * * 


Anyway, three months later, of course, they took each other for better 
or worse. 


THE MISANTHROPE ON GENIUS 


To suppose that genius is an infinite capacity for taking pains is an 
error promulgated by stupid persons who work extremely hard in the hope 
that one day they will achieve success. 

Strictly: speaking, genius is an emanation. It slips from you spon- 
taneously, just as a buttered ping-pong ball will if you press it gently 
between the forefinger and thumb of the right hand. 

In its scholastic manifestation, genius is vested solely in still, small 
boys, pasty of countenance and twelve of summers. Without the slightest 
effort they go at once to the top of their form, and stay there. They neither 
have to, nor do they, prepare their “construe,” nor work out their sums. They 
just put them down on a piece of paper, as the Lily of the field might do— 
correct. They pipe out a beautiful and correct translation of their Selected 
Ovid in fluty voices; and the master, who is so unpleasant to other boys, 
smiles genially, and says it is very good. Often, he adds something about 
rhetorical promise. 

Take pains! He, the scholastic genius, never took a pain in the whole 
course of his angelic little life; and he never will. 

He will carry off all the prizes at his “ prep ” school, and then, with a 
scholarship, he will go on to one of Our Great Public Schools, and he will no 
longer be a genius. He will probably be called an “ oily little toad.” Then 
after a very slight illness, brought on, of course, by overwork, he will pass 
away. He will not die. Boys of that sort never do. He will pass away. 
And they will all be very tender about it, and somebody will write a little 
poem. . 

* * * * * 

Other sorts of genius there be, of a more cheerful way; but the writing 

of this has so upset me that I cannot consider them just now. 


J. G. B. Lynen. 


LOVE AND THE 
UNCLE 


By Rosert Ross 


Illustrated by Oswald Cuningham 


ar INFOUNDED impudence! ” shouted the bluff- 
looking man of fifty. ‘ Really, Dick, I wonder at 
you. » 
“ Always do,” muttered his nephew half rebel- 
liously from where he sat in a low chair, elbows on 
knees, hands drooping, the very picture of dejection. 

“ Now, listen to reason,” continued the elder 
man persuasively. ‘ Here you are, my heir—not a 
millionaire, it is true, but with prospect of enough 
to keep you in more than comfort all your life. Why, man, even as you 
are, what have you to grumble about? You're a gentleman of leisure.” 

Dick accepted this statement with an entire lack of interest, and his 
eyes wandered from his uncle’s face to the window and dwelt upon the scene 
without, where a drenched horse stood under a drooping tree in the driving 
rain. He was estimating the amount of real leisure left him by the time 
his uncle’s whims and prejudices were indulged or disposed of. 

“ Now, look here, Dick; allow me to know best. [ve brought you 
up, and here you are.” 

But Dick, his eyes fixed listlessly upon the falling rain, made no answer. 

“ Here you are,” repeated his uncle with increasing loudness and 


temper. ‘“ Here—you 24 
“ Yes, uncle, I’m here,” replied Dick, hurriedly awaking from his 


dreams. 

The red-faced, angry man took a turn or two about the room to regain 
control of his temper before speaking. 

“Very well, then,” he resumed, “don’t contradict me any more. 
You’ve got to give up this nonsense ‘about that girl.” 

“ Which girl? ” exclaimed Dick, taken off his guard. Then, with 
the air of one making a confession, “ These are two of them.” 

“ So there are, so there are,” repeated his uncle with great 3 
satisfaction. ‘ And one of them is the sweetest little girl in 
the whole world. Don’t you forget that, my lad. You keep 
her in mind, and it will all come right. Keep your mind fixed 
on her, and you’ll love her in time.” 

“Oh, I love her right enough,” said Dick, who was 
thinking of another girl altogether, and had forgotten to whom 
he was speaking. “But it’s that affair with Lucy that 
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“ Well, well, Pve said my say about that. You were a young fool; 
but never mind, it’s over, and I’ll arrange matters with her.” 

“ Yes,” mused Dick, “ but I shouldn’t like Sylvia to know I'd actually 
proposed to a—a barmaid. Though, of course, she’s awfully sensible, and 
knows the world, and is very keen on me, and all that. But I shouldn’t a 

His words died away on his lips, and his heart sank as he looked at 
his uncle and realised what he had said. 

“ Go on, sir! Go on! ” roared the old man, suppressing his anger 
for an explosion which Dick knew now was inevitable.“ Sylvia, you said. 
And who is Sylvia? I talk of your cousin, and you answer me with 
Syl-vi-a! ” 

He repeated the name several times. He hissed it between his teeth * 
like a stage villain; then bit it in pieces and spat each syllable at his unhappy 
nephew, who trembled with fear and indignation. 

“ Answer me, sir. Who is this—but wait,” he blared, suddenly turn- 
ing to the mantelpiece and taking something therefrom. ‘ Now look at 
that.” 

Dick took the small photograph held out to him, and eyed it gloomily. 
“ There you are,” went on his uncle. ‘ That was taken years ago. She’s 
young there, but any fool can see what a beauty she must be by this time. 
What the devil L 

For Dick had suddenly thrust the photo back upon him and darted 
out of the room. , 

A few moments later he was hurrying through the falling rain towards 
the river, where he pursued his way along a narrow path. He had often 
sauntered there of an evening, musing idly and admiring the quiet beauty 
of the spot, but now he had no eyes for pollarded willows and banks of 
reeds. He hastened forward as though racing the river, which ran swiftly 
on account of the rains. 

Twenty minutes brought him to a brick wall that barred further pro- 
gress. Beyond the wall was the house and domain of Sir Theodore Blunt, 
Bart., and on Dick’s side was a stout wooden post bearing the ominous 
sign, “ Trespassers will be prosecuted. Beware of Spring Guns.” 

“Old misery! ” muttered Dick irreverently. ‘“ Who'd climb his 
bally wall, I'd like to know? ” 

He evidently did not apply his query to himself, for with a sudden 
spring upwards he seized the post some feet up from the ground, climbed 
quickly to the top, and in a few seconds was astride the wall. A moment 
later and he leapt to earth within the guarded pre- 
cincts, with that happy disregard of spring guns and 
other dangers, which made him at once his uncle’s 
secre: pride, and openly avowed despair. 

Not far from the spot where Dick braved the 
perils of Sir Theodore’s grounds stood a boat house, 
built in a style supposed to be characteristic of the 
happy homes of Switzerland. Its upper storey, used 
as a summer-house, projected above the river, and 
gave shelter to the boats moored below. Lightly 
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‘* DON’T CONTRADICT ME.’’ 


Dick ran up the outside stair, and, forgetful of all but one thing, burst into 
the presence of Sylvia. 

It cannot be chronicled that she received her lover. with that coyness 
and reserve which Dick’s uncle still imagined to be proper to young ladies; 
nor did she presently escape flushed and trembling trom his ardent but 
respectful embrace. She took his hand, rather than gave her own, and 
dragged him towards the window seat with frank eagerness. 

“You are a dear,” she said, “ to come so soon. Though [ve been 
waiting a long while, too.” 

“Pm awfully sorry,” began Dick. “ But uncle ” 

“Ssh! Never mind that now,” she interrupted, hugging him. 
“ Presently.” 

And so for a space they sat silent, while the rain hissed on the surface 
of the river, on the grass, and on the leaves of the trees. Sounds as of low 
laughter echoed from the hurrying water; then loud, sobbing noises from 
the rapid current as it slid by the boats and through the piles; and the 
pattering of the rain on the roof and sides of the chalet became a long, 
sustained sound like the faint rolling of distant drums. 

“ Now, tell me everything,” demanded Sylvia at last. 

Dick’s face fell, 
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“YOU ARE A DEAR TO COME SO SOON.”’ 


“ Uncle won’t have 
it,’ said he in gloom. 
“Won't hear of it— 
insists upon my cousin. 
And I’ve never even 
seen her.” 

“T have heard,” 
said Sylvia, with a tinge 
of jealousy in her voice, 
“that she is extremely 
good-looking, as well as 
rich.” 

“ She’s not,” cried 
Dick with startling em- 
phasis, and his mind 
reverted to the photo. 
‘A gawky kid like that 
grow up good-looking! 
Rot! ” 

Sylvia could not 
help smiling at his 
vehemence, for it pleased 
her. 

“Now, you’re 
laughing at me,” he 
said, with a mock frown, 
and rose to his feet. 

“ Don’t look at me 
like that,” she retorted. 
“ Youre reckoning me 
u 2? 

The sun shone out, 
the air grew warm and 
the river bright. To 
world-weary eyes, to 
eyes of disillusion, sun- 
light is but a change 
from dark; but to these 
two the sudden flashing 


of light on the wet foliage, the piping of birds that began as the rain ceased, 
and all the cheerfulness of nature, were but the natural accompaniments of 
the love that filled their warm young hearts. For them the ripples reflected 
a quivering light on wall and ceiling; for them Pan played in the woodland 


as the river ran merrily by. 


And now’ they began to talk gaily, and to hope for the future; but it 


was Sylvia who suggested the ways and means. 


* You know, Dick,” said she, “ I’ve saved some money out of my 
salary as governess, and no doubt Sir Theodore will make me a handsome 
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‘* 4 PAIR OF STRONG YOUNG ARMS WERE THROWN ROUND HIS NECK.’’ 


present, so we shall have enough between us to furnish a dear little house. 
We must face life, and work it out. You must get something to do in 
the City.” 

Dick listened with cheerful faith as she ran on. Everything was as 
it should be, and it was quite the most natural thing in the world that an 
obscure young governess should have friends in the City who would find 
him a comfortable post. 

“We must live quietly,” said he. 

“« Together! ” said she. 

And so on. 
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Two years later Dick’s uncle sat alone in the room from which Dick 
had looked out at the falling rain to a drenched horse under a tree. There 
was still a horse in the field, sheltering from the hot sun in the shadow of 
the same tree; but the old man did not observe it—his thoughts were 
elsewhere. His mind went backwards, and he grew redder than ever as 
he justified his conduct in the only possible way—by losing his temper. 
So preoccupied was he with what he chose to call his wrongs that he did 
not hear the click of the gate, or the footsteps that came up the garden path 
and through the open door. 

Then, suddenly, he became aware of a faint perfume, but before he 
could realise its significance, a pair of strong, young arms were thrown 
round his neck, fresh, warm lips were pressed to his forehead, and the clear 
voice of his niece murmured in his ear: 

“ Uncle, dear - 

“Oh, it’s you,” he said ungraciously, and tried to free himself. But 
he did not carry out his churlish purpose; perhaps because he was older and 
weaker; or, more likely reason, he did not wish to. So, with a growing 
delight, he permitted her to kiss him, to ruffle his hair and curl up his 
moustache, till presently, with a final satisfied survey of her handiwork, 
she drew away and sat down. 

“Am I an unexpected visitor? » she asked. ‘ Confess, now, uncle, 
dear, you were thinking of me.” 

“ No, I wasn’t,” he replied, with @ partial recovery of himself. “I 
was thinking of that ungrateful young ” 

His niece leaned forward to arrange his tie, interrupting him at the 
very beginning of his tirade. He stopped in bewilderment and exaspera- 
tion, and tried to bend his head to see what she was doing; but she lifted 
his chin sharply, and told him to sit still. Then they both began to laugh; 
she frankly and musically, he somewhat grudgingly and against his will. 

“There, don’t be angry,” said she. “I suppose both nephew and 
niece have inherited a little of their uncle’s obst—strong will. Dick wanted 
to marry of his own choice, and so did I. Besides, what could I do but 
run away? I’d never seen him. And the school you kept me at in France 
was horrible.” 

* But you wouldn’t see him,” he roared. “ You didn’t want to see 
him. D?you suppose I would have brought him to the wedding in a sack? 
Ah, if you had only known him! What a pair you would have made! ” 

“« Was he really so fine? ” she asked. 

“Fine?” he echoed. ‘I should think so. Young 
dog! ” he broke out incontinently. 

“ Ah, but,” she began jealously, “ wait till you see my 
husband. He’s——” 

“Your what? ” he shouted. He rose and began to 
walk about wildly. ‘ You’re under age. You're my ward. 
I forbid it! ” 

“ Yes, but it’s too late,” said the niece coolly. ‘ I’ve 
been married eighteen months. 

He stopped and sat down again. 
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“*“ vOU SCOUNDREL,’ SHOUTED THE OLD UNCIE.”’ 


“* Kighteen——” he began, but she put her hand over his mouth. 

“ Yes,” she said, “and it’s a boy.” 

The old man’s storming grew feebler and feebler, until he softened 
completely, pondering the statement with a slow smile. 

“And,” she continued, “I want you to come and see us, and be 
introduced. No, to-morrow won’t do. You must come to-night—now.” 

Five minutes later they were on their way to the station. 


But Dick’s uncle did not entirely thaw; would not quite abandon his 
claim to a grievance. 

“*T didn’t even know you had run away,” he said. “ They wrote 
from the school that you had left without authority, to go to your aunt, 
and I gathered they weren’t sorry to lose you.” 

“No more than I was sorry to leave. I left a note saying I had gone 
to auntie. That was because she was in the South of France, and I knew 
you would not know it, as she never writes to you.” 

“If Pd only written,” he observed ruefully. “ But after Dick went 
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off—somehow or other, days went by, and—then 
your letters began again. Someone posted them 
tor you, I suppose. But where did you meet your 
husband? ” 


She had gone to sleep with marvellous rapidity 
in a corner of the compartment, so for a while he 
= sat and watched the night steal slowly over the 
moving landscape, the procession of fields and trees 
growing ever more indistinct. Stations rattled 
into sight and were flung behind in a space of 
seconds, and he, too, fell asleep, 

He awoke to find his niece hauling him out 
at Clapham Junction. 

“Come along,” she cried, and taking his arm, she led him from the 
platform, down steps, along the subway to a cab rank. 

He had a glimpse of flaming shop fronts; then the cab turned into a 
side street of geometrical, two-storied villas. Then the taxi stopped, and 
his roving eyes perceived, by the light of a street lamp, a notice board on 
the end of a square pole, which leaned over the railings of a near house. 
“To Let ” was painted on it in large capitals, and at the bottom, “ £38 
per annum.” 

‘“‘ What houses! ” he muttered in disgust. ‘She, to endure that! ” 
And he gazed at her in bewildered admiration. 

“ You must be heroic,” said he, and turned to pay the driver, but she 
was already doing so. A second later and his niece was silently busy at the 
door with a latch-key. 

The passage in which he found himself was very narrow, and he had 
to turn sideways to pass his niece while she held the door open for him. 
The floor was covered with linoleum; a pair of lace curtains hanging at the 
end hid the stairs, and the passage was lit by a gas jet in a red globe. 

From somewhere at the back of the house came the muffled sounds of 
a man singing in a very indifferent voice; but it made Dick’s uncle prick 
up his ears and listen. His niece hurried forward, flung back the flimsy 
curtains, and reappeared almost immediately with her husband. 

“You scoundrel! ” shouted the old man, with shining eyes, pumping 
at the other’s hand. “ But there, I might have known it. Youre a young 
dog, sir.” 

“T never guessed,” said Dick. “It was Sylvia’s doing.” 

“ Sylvia be hanged! ” said his uncle. ‘ Her name’s Ethel.” 


THE PURPLE MOUNTAIN 


<7] HAVE been here for a long time Sometimes I 
‘| think that I have been here all my life—all my life 
in one little room, with one bit of green garden, and 
one little bit of a purple mountain to rest my eyes 
upon day after day. Yet I love the purple mountain 
—often I think that but for it I would have gone 
mad long ago—and I want to get to it; it is so 
beautiful, and I love beauty; beauty makes me strong. 
But I cannot get to the mountain, for there are iron 
bars between me and the world outside. 

The iron bars have been there always, they stretch the whole length 
of my window, and they are very thick; but I am very strong, and once 
when he was gone, I tried to wrench them out of their sockets; he came 
back, though, before I had finished. Ah! he was angry then, and we fought 
together; but I was stronger than he, and I saw the blood drip down his 
face. I like the colour of blood, it is rich and kingly; there is beauty in 
it, but a beauty different from that of my purple mountain. I do not know 
what would have happened if others had not come soon, many others-all 
like him; and they all fought against me; I was conquered in the end. 

Afterwards, for many weeks, he did not leave me, but I was quiet 
all the time. It deceives him when I am quiet, he thinks then that I am 
a fool; he goes to sleep and yawns, and grins at me over his newspaper; 
but it is he, not I, who is the fool, for I can see while he is blind. 

The centre iron bar outside my window is bent now, it is bent almost 
double—I bent it; and the bar in the corner at the left-hand side is loose. 
Sometimes when the wind blows from the north I can hear it rattling, but 
he does not hear it, he does not know that it is loose. Some day I shall 
loosen the other bars also, and then ! 

For a long time, many months, I remained quiet, until at last he left 
me alone for hours together. Often when he was with me he made jokes, 
and I laughed at them. Once he said that he and I were very good friends, 
and I said, “ Yes, very good friends,” and laughed again. 

Always he sleeps outside my door, but one night he did not come. It 
was a still night, and I heard his footstep pass my door—I would know 
his footstep among ten thousand. 

“ Oh, he’s all right,” I heard him say; “ he’s cowed now; he’ll never 
play any of his tricks again ”; and as [ heard his footsteps going down the 
passage, my purple mountain seemed to draw nearer to me. I love my 
purple mountain—did I say that before ?—I love it because it is so beautiful, 
the only beautiful thing that I have looked at for years and years. 

After the last echo of his steps had died away, I waited, listening; 
then I opened my door and stole out softly into the passage. I turned to 
the right, for to the left lies that shut-in yard where he and I walk together 
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every day, and stole softly down the wide stone steps. I met no one, and 
the door at the bottom, which leads into the still, dark garden, was open, 
I stole through it also, and I wished that the moon would rise so that I 
could see my purple mountain. 

There is a wall all round the garden, a very high wall, and at the end 
opposite my window there is a little door. I tried the door, but it was 
locked, so I climbed the wall. I cut my hand in doing so; I could feel, 
though I could not see it, the red blood trickling down my arm, and I 
loved the feel of it. I felt no pain, only unutterable joy, as I set out on 
my journey to the mountain. 

I went straight on, climbing gates, and thrusting my way through 
thick hedges, until at length the moon rose. There was rough upturned 
earth all round me; in the distance was a belt of trees, and over all the high, 
dark heavens, and the moon. I clasped my hands together, and the blood 
dripped from my fingers, and made red splashes on the ground. I bent 
down to touch them, and fresh blood from my fingers made the marks redder 
and more beautiful. Then I turned round and saw that there was a man 
standing beside me. 

“ Who are you? ” he asked. ‘ And what are you doing here? ” And 
I laughed. 

“ Look,” I said, pointing to the marks of blood upon the ground. 
“ Look; they are poppy petals, living poppy petals.” And I touched the 
earth again with my blood-stained: fingers. 

“ Where do you come from? ” asked the man. 

“ From over there,” I answered, and I pointed to the high stone wall, 
and my window with the iron bars. 

“Ah,” he said. ‘ And where are you going? ” 

“ To the purple mountain,” I said, “ to the beautiful purple mountain.” 

“ Come,” he said, “and I will show you the way.” And he laid his 
hand upon me. 

“ You know the way?” I asked. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ I know the way, for I love the purple mountain also.” 

And I was surprised at his words; he was sane, you see, he understood 
me. I sometimes think that all the world is mad save him and me. 

So we went across the field to where the belt of trees stood out like a 
tall, dark shadow, and we walked through the little wood they formed. 
There was moss on the ground, soft, dark moss, and the moon cast silver 
lights upon it; and there was a gentle rustling in the trees, and every now 
and then a gentle rustling in the undergrowth. He did not speak; and I 
am glad he did not. The wood was very long, but I walked quickly, for 
I wanted to see the sun rise upon my purple mountain. 

The moon was still shining brightly when we left the wood behind us, 
and came out upon a road, and the road was silent, more silent than the 
wood; the shadows we cast upon it were very clear, and our footsteps, as we 
walked along it, sounded very loud. 

“ Are we near the purple mountain? » I asked. 

“ No,” said the man. 

“ Shall I reach it before dawn? ” 
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‘“* No,” said the man, “ it is many miles away.” 

“ Shall I reach it by the evening? Shall I see light from the setting 
sun fall upon it? 

“ Perhaps,” said the man. And we walked on swiftly, meeting no one. 

Soon the moon disappeared, and darkness fell; and I loved the darkness. 
It made me strong, and | stretched out my arms, and folded them about it, 
but I could not feel it. Some day I shall, though—some day darkness will 
fall upon me and enfold me even as I tried to enfold it, and I shall not 
resist, for it is very beautiful. 

Then the dawn broke, and I looked to the east towards my purple 
mountain. I had come nearer to it, and now, for the first time, no iron bars 
hid it from me. And I stood looking at it, and the man stood beside me, 
and I watched the sun rise. I will not write, though, of what I saw then, 
for it seems to me that no words, but only music, could express it. 

“ T am going to leave you now,” said the man at last. 

“‘ Yes,” I said. I was in a hurry to get on. 

‘“* We shall never meet again,” said the man, “ and I do not think that 
by to-night you will have reached the purple mountain; but you will reach 
it some day, and—for I am sane also—I hope that some day I shall reach 
it also.” 

Then he left me, and I went on, and when I was alone I cried aloud 
with joy. But he was right—I did not reach my purple mountain. They 
found me; men like him came and fought me; but the moonlight, and the 
darkness, and the dawn made me strong, and I fought them all. I threw 
them aside just as sometimes I throw aside the chairs in my room. They 
won in the end, though; they always do; but when I try again they will 
not win. 

I am looking at my purple mountain now. When I shut my eyes I 
can see the sun rising upon it; and some day I know that I shall stand upon 
the top of it, and its glory shall surround me. Yes, I know it; the man 
I met that night said so, and he knew. 

The wind is in the north to-day, and I can hear the iron bar rattling. 
I love the sound, it makes me laugh; but he is frightened when I laugh. 
He is with me now; he is always with me, always watching me. 


A FORTUNE 
IN AN AFTERNOON 


By St. Joun BrapNeR 


Gee] RELATE a project which was divulged to me a few 

7 days ago, and which might have had, if successful, 
appalling results. I will give neither the name nor 
the nationality of the man, but I think a little pub- 
licity will do the scheme no harm; besides, the man 
wanted a million as his working capital, and I think 
he will have some little difficulty in getting together 
that sum of money, not to mention the impossibility 
of keeping his scheme secret while he is doing so, 
because secrecy is essential to its success. 

Every one will remember that some time ago, during a most critical 
period, South Africa was cut off for a few days from the whole civilised 
world. One cable was supposed to be out of repair, while the other was 
in the hands of the Transvaal Government, who for nearly a week prevented 
any message, public or private, from being sent to this country. The man 
with the fortune-making scheme, whom I shall call for convenience Smith, 
held that the cable supposed to be out of repair had been in reality cut at 
the instigation of the Transvaal Government to suit its own purposes, 
although how this had been done he did not condescend to say, merely 
explaining that since the Outlanders had developed the Transvaal gold 
mines, and had to pay all the taxes in that Republic, the Boer Government 
had at its command a plentiful supply of money, and that the cable had 
been cut merely because some one was bribed to do it. 

“ Now,” said Smith, “ what has been done once can be done again, 
on a much larger scale. I propose to cut North America off from com- 
munication with the rest of the world, just as the Transvaal was cut off. 
It is in reality a very simple matter. There are ten cables concentrating 
at Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. There are three cables communicating 
with Europe which land at Pernambuco, in the centre of South America. 
There is one cable from British Columbia, which makes fourteen, all told.” 

By the way, it must be remembered that I am giving Smith’s figures 
here. I have had no opportunity of verifying them, and I haven’t the 
slightest idea myself how many cables touch America, or where they land. 

“I propose,” continued Smith, “to buy the officials at one cable 
station, and that station is the one at Pernambuco, in South America. Two 
vessels situated at Newfoundland and Nova Scotia will cut all the other 
cables in a single night, and it will probably be impossible to repair any of 
them before a week has passed. Anyhow, all we want is one day in London. 
There will also be no difficulty in cutting the cable that runs into British 
Columbia; there will then be at work only the three cables running into 
South America, and those cables will feed into Europe all the news they 
are going to get while I have control. 


A Fortune in an Afternoon xi 


“ This will have to be done when Congress is in session. I myself 
will be at the cable office in South America, and the moment I get the signal 
that the other cables are cut, I shall begin telegraphing to Europe the most 
startling news the country has ever heard. ‘The first despatch will be that 
the Venezuela Commission has suddenly and unexpectedly reported to the 
President, that this report is at present secret, but it is understood in 
Washington that it is entirely adverse to England’s claim, and that some 
startling instances of England’s policy have been discovered which has put 
an entirely new face upon the situation. When this despatch has had time 
to soak into English minds it will be followed by another, saying it is 
understood that the United States Secret Service vessels have been instructed 
to cut-all cables between the United States and Britain, and an order has 
been received at the cable office in South America to send no news whatever 
to Europe. I shall immediately telegraph that this demand will not be 
complied with so far as South America is concerned, and that all the news 
we can discover will be sent over. The actual cutting of the North American 
wires will at once give a semblance of reality to Our alarming despatch, and 
of course the United States will be cut off from Europe, just as Europe is 
cut off from the United States, and any despatch sent through South America 
will not be forwarded to the United States. My intention is that these 
despatches will reach London in the afternoon, and be published in the 
evening papers. Our operations will all take place next day, and we will 
have the whole night to give the morning papers something that will 
astound their readers. We will send over to Europe a bogus message which 
the President is supposed to have delivered to Congress. This will say 
that the report of the Venezuela Commission has been so serious that 
arbitration is no longer possible, and that nothing remains but for the United 
States to declare war against Great Britain. The President will further 
state that as the cables land on a foreign country, there has not been time 
to capture the telegraph stations, but that orders have been given for the 
cables to be cut; next he will announce that this has been done. Following 
the Presidential message will be a description of the scene in the House 
of Congress. I shall describe the tumult, and say that Congress unani- 
mously declares war against Great Britain. Of course, you will see at once 
the money that is to be made. The amount to be captured on the Stock 
Exchange is simply limited by the capital we have on hand. I estimate 
that with a million we can make at least a hundred millions on each side 
of the deal; first by making arrangements to sell stock on the day of the 
crisis at the prices which rule the day before, and then by the buying of 
every security that is offered at panic prices. 

“IT suppose,” I said, “ that the bringing on of war between the two 
countries would be merely a chance in the game.” 

“ My dear fellow,” answered Smith, “ it would be the greatest peace 
scheme that ever was promulgated. It would make war impossible between 
the two countries for the next hundred years. The moment that one of 
the cables was spliced, England, of course, would learn the truth, and all 
danger would be at an end. Ruin would overwhelm London. The disas- 
trous result that would overtake both nations before even a gun was fired 
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in actual hostility would so appal each country that war would never again 
be even talked about. Both nations are, above all things, distinctly com- 
mercial, and the object lesson would be one never to be torgotten.” 

-““ And how about the fate of the members of this syndicate when the 
truth came out? ” 

‘Oh, as soon as we got the money we would slide over to France, 
and there we would divide. It would make millionaires of every one con- 
cerned, and would undoubtedly result in some treaty between the two 
countries that would make war impossible for all time to come.” 


PADRE ED IAS OLLI ZATIONS 
“A MEMORY.” 
By V. G. Martin 


In Mem’ry’s mirror, clear and fair, 

An Isle I see of beauty rare, 

Where dark, cool depths of cedars stand 
And shining waters kiss the land. 


A land it is where lilies grow 

And fragrant shell-pink roses blow, 
Where Boganvillia’s purple flowers 
Accord so well with sunny hours. 


’Gainst dazzling blue of sea and skies 
A hedge of Oleanders lies, 

There stands beyond them on the hill 
A white-roof'd house remembered still. 


From tree to tree the blue bird flies 
In answer to the red bird’s cries. 

*« Touise, Louise,” he calls again, 
To find “ Louise” seems all in vain. 


The light of Summer’s golden day 
No longer floods the Harbour-bay; 
The sunset tints have fainter grown, 
The moon ascends her lofty throne. 


Now, bath’d in moon-light, silver’d oer, 
How fairy-like seems sea and shore! 
While stars, attendant on their Queen, 
Enhance the splendour of the scene. 


A gath’ring mist my mirror takes, 
My mind to other scenes awakes, 
Yet haply, in the afterwhile, 

Pll view again Bermuda’s Isle. 


_ * The call of this bird strongly resembles the name “ Louise.’’ Since tie visit of the 
Princess Louise to Bermuda, the inhabitants have said that the red bird calls lier by name. 
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By Rosert Barr 
THE GREAT MARINE DISCOVERY BY THE FRENCH 


r\.| T may be that a time will come when thoughtful writers 
‘| will pronounce the discovery of the French coast by 
Frenchmen one of the turning points of history. It 
has all happened so quietly, right in our own day, 
too, that most of us have paid little attention to a 
subject that may have far-reaching results. 

Of course, the intelligent Frenchman knew, in 
a hazy sort of way, that France possessed a coast. 
He was aware of this, just as he knew that somewhere 
or other there was a Cape Cormoran, and that there once existed a giant 
of that name, who was eliminated from this world by a turbulent fellow 
named Jack. But of practical experience with the coast the average French- 
man had very little. He is not much of a traveller, and Paris is the centre 
of his universe. From the time he leaves Paris, to the day on which he 
returns, he is not living, but merely existing, so it stands to reason he can 
give very little attention to that geographical expression known as the coast. 

You, being a logical person, would say that in going and returning 
from France he could not avoid seeing at least a bit of his own coast, but 
logic is always an unsafe guide when you realise how far astray it leads men 
like George Bernard Shaw and Gilbert Chesterton, who, if logic left them 
alone, might perhaps be regarded as sane. The average Frenchman, on 
embarking at Dieppe or Cahis prepares for trouble by stretching himself 
cut on a bunk, and, on returning, he is too glad to have the voyage over 
to trouble himself about such trivialities as coasts. 

Within my own recollection, there was no such thing as a French 
coastal resort pure and simple; that is, no such place existed for itself alone. 
My first experience was with Boulogne, and I went to that picturesque 
town not so much because it was situated by the sad sea coast, as to trace 
some of the footsteps of Charles Dickens, who had always been fond of 
the place. A French resort was always attached to a commercial town that 
made money by its port, or by catching fish, or in some other way of trade. 
At that time Calais possessed the same lovely sands that she holds to-day, 
but she made no attempt to exploit them. 

Boulogne possessed a dilapidated casino and a few bathing cabins, but 
had no hotels given over solely to the summer visitor; and so it was all 
the way to Havre, and even to St. Malo. There were resorts of sorts, but 
in no case had the resort become the paramount feature of the town. 

Curiously enough, during my first month in France, I discovered, or 
thought I discovered, that the great novelist whose name is associated with 
Boulogne surmised that a sea-bathing place should not be attached to a 
town. I learned that he occupied a cottage situated within the convent 
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grounds in upper Boulogne; but one day when I had gone further afield, 
tramping over the landscape, I found a place which at this moment they 
are endeavouring to convert into a sea village, and doubtless they will 
succeed. I think it is called Hardelot, because there are some disappointing 
remains of a castle of that name situated near the waves. I see a poster 
at the stations along the lines of the Orleans railway, which asserts that 
Hardelot is the cradle of the entente cordiale. Just before reaching the 
castle, I came upon a small field, in whose centre was built a rather unique 
one-storied house round a kind of a courtyard. It possessed a roof of red 
tiles, and was situated in a region of delightful rurality, not very far from 
the sea. Approaching closer, I read on a painted notice board that this 
house had been occupied by Charles Dickens and his family for two seasons, 
or thereabouts. The notice board gave no date, and I am unable to find 
any particulars of this occupation from either the writings of Charles Dickens 
himself, or from the letters of any of his friends; nevertheless, I believe 
this to have been his residence, and, if so, it showed that he appreciated a 
resort uncontaminated by a town. 

The Frenchman’s appreciation of his own coast was probably taught 
him by the Englishman, for my first experience of the new order of things 
was a request from that inveterate joker, Phil May, to invest in a new 
pleasure town on the French side of the Channel, which, he said, had been 
named “ Mayville,” in honour of himself. I learned later, however, that 
May was merely exploiting my credulity. His connection with the scheme 
was merely that of artist, and to make up for thus befooling me, he presented 
me with a book I still cherish, in which he had drawn pictures of the 
coming Mayville, whose name was taken, not from the artist, but from that 
popular lady, Princess May, now Queen of England. 

Since then there have sprung up many resorts, and the deserts of sand 
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have blossomed out with white cities, like so many Earl’s Court Exhibitions. 
First, the company acquires the land; then it builds a Grand Hotel, with 
a casino adjoining, such as you will find at Wimereux. After that town 
lots are sold like hot cakes, and the general public begins to build, and so 
we have Paris-plage or Berck-sur-mer, and what not. 

On this occasion, however, I sing a song of another kind of resort, of 
which the pps public in England know very little. At least, I take this 
ignorance for granted, for a few weeks ago I knew nothing about it, and 
had any one asked me where La Baule was situated, I should have given 
up the riddle. Yet fifteen years ago I went all over this ground, and it 
then seemed to me that if ever there was a district condemned to poverty 
and obscurity, it was that sandy, flat, Hollandish, semi-inundated land that 
lies between St. Nazaire on the east, and Le Ciorsic on the west, just 
beyond the mouth of that royal river, the Loire. 

A Paris doctor who made a thorough examination of me a while ago, 
finding nothing organically wrong with me except chronic laziness, advised 
me to take the express for Nantes, and then go on westward till I came to 
La Baule, and there rest for a few weeks. 

“ You will find the bathing excellent,” he said, “and the air from 
the hundreds of acres of pine Forest to the north will be a tonic. The 
waters of the Bay of Biscay are strong at this point, and the sands are broad. 
Lie on your back and contemplate the blue sky. Let somebody else write 
©The Idlers’ Club.2. You will not find at La Baule the distractions of 
Trouville or Dinard, but you will see something unique in seaside resorts.” 


“‘] know that,” I replied sadly. “1 remember La Baule’s vast pine 
forest, and am acquainted with every house in the place.” 

The doctor seemed surprised. 

“ Ah, in that case I need tell you nothing further about it.” 

Imagine me, then, at the end of a long day’s ride, although I had 
spent a night at my favourite city of Tours, landing at the station of La 
Baule amidst a babel of cabmen, chauffeurs, ’bus-drivers, and all that, and 
then picture my astonishment at finding a sea-front curving round the bay 
for perhaps ten miles or so, crowded with houses so closely packed that you 
could not shove the blade of a penknife between any two of them. In 
addition to that, a city had been built extending a mile or two back from 
the sea, through the pine forest; here, of course, every villa separate, sur- 
rounded by well-wooded grounds of its own, and this forest town of such 
an extent that I cannot even guess its population; yet it was pitiful, in that 
great city full, home there was none for me. I was compelled to make 
my way back to the railway station, and take the first train to the first town 
that contained a real hotel. La Baule was not built for a wanderer like 
me. There are no furnished apartments, no lodgings, no boarding-houses. 
There are three or four hotels, but they seem to be chronically full, and 
none of them in size are of the Metropole order. They are tolerated as 
a dreadful necessity, and I believe at first the town tried to get along without 
them. 

It was somewhat similar with the Casino on the front. There needed 
to be a social centre, but the entrance is merely twopence-half penny instead 
of the two or three francs charged by Casinos elsewhere. The celebrated 
yacht Skylark does not make hourly excursions out to sea at a shilling a 
head, but you watch the fishing boats go out, with their sails of brown and 
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blue and red and white. There are no negro minstrels along this ten-mile 
crescent of a beach—indeed, no shows of any kind. The children, who are 
here in their thousands, are quite content with a pail and a spade and the 
building of sand castles. Never have I seen such a brown and healthy 
lot of youngsters. 

When the company acquired the land they sold only to those who 
were ready to build. There was evidently little restriction upon the 
builders. The cottage or palace that is erected must be of a size adequate 
for the builder’s family, but with no surplus room to be let out as lodgings, 
neither may boarders be taken. 

The long row of residences that faces the sea forms a sort of architectural 
museum, where every known and unknown style is represented, often most 
incongruously cheek by jowl. The feature common to all is the outside 
room facing the sea, where the family dines together in the open, or sits 
after a meal in lounge chairs drinking coffee. 

This long beach fronts what are really three towns; Pornichet occupy- 
ing the eastern arm of the bay, Le Pouliguen on the western part of the 
crescent, and La Baule in the deep centre of the semi-circle. All three are 
cities built for the family, and not for the tripper. There is no formal 
esplanade along the front, although an excellent motor road and footway 
extend right round the bay. This marine thoroughfare, and the miles 
upon miles of winding roads that lead through the forest, seem to be built, 
not after the fashion of our old friend Macadam, but are composed of tar 
_ placed on the surface of the sand with such a conglomeration of small stones 
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as is necessary to give it solidity. This forms an excellent hard surface; 
a perfect roadway tor motor-cars, whose wheels throw up no dust. 

Thus has the Frenchman discovered his own coast, and as there is no 
more affectionate man in the world, nowhere else can you see such domestic 
out-door happiness as is displayed here by Papa, Mama, and the numerous 
bébés, especially as the mildness of climate and the shelter of the pine forest 
make this a winter as well as a summer resort. 


La Baule. 


IN MEMORY 


By Cy Warman 


In memory of a brow of snow, 
Of one fair face 1 used to know, 
Of love that languished, long ago. 


Of mis-set signals and the wreck, 
Of baby arms about my neck, 
Of bitter tears I may not check. 


In memory of a golden band, 
Of one who could not understand, 
The empty clasp of her cold hand. 


IDLER 


‘* ANNE, QUEEN OF ENGLAND, I ARREST THEE IN THE KING’S NAME.”’ 
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THE SCARLET BOAT 


The Last of a Series of Three Stories dealing with Anne Boleyn 
wife of Henry VIII 


By Onive LeTusriIpGE AND JOHN DE STOURTON 
Illustrated by Lucy E. Pierce 


I. 
PRETTY stripling, indeed, fit to vie with any at 


Henry’s Court,” exclaimed the Queen, as she stood 
with her feet wide apart criticising herself in doublet 
and hose before the long mirror, while the Mistress 
Cicely, a dubious little figure in an emerald and 
orange coloured trunk, looked on. “ Well, art not 
satisfied with thy fine feathers? » queried her Grace, 
noting the pout on the girl’s face. 

“They be mighty uncomfortable, your High- 
ness,” replied the maid, at which the queen laughed, amused, saying, “ Thou 
shalt have satin and gossamer laces when thy feet touch France, which 
pray the Virgin may be before sunrise to-morrow.’ 

Though the Queen smiled reassuringly, her heh was heavy with fore- 
boding. For months past she had faced bravely the neglect of the King, 
my Lady Seymour having engaged his fickle fancy, while Master Secretary, 
the main mover in all that concerned his Grace and the kingdom, sought 
to bring about her downfall, and by humouring every caprice of the King’s, 
he secured for himself a surer position. For at that time no man was more 
indispensable than Master Secretary in affairs appertaining to the realm, 
and the Queen knew how that all her actions were watched by his spies 
and recorded for her undoing. Sir Henry Norreys, her devoted slave and 
lover, had repeatedly warned her, and out of all the minions at Court who 
fawned upon her when her power was at its zenith, he alone had proved 
himself a faithful friend and counsellor, until gradually she had come to 
love him passionately, as a neglected woman so often does, and to-night 
she was going to meet him and link their fortunes together. 

One by one the meshes of the web had been closing round her, until 
she realised that her only safety lay in relinquishing the crown which she 
had so dearly won. Thus, by taking flight across the sea, she hoped to 
regain some of her lost joyousness. 

How to undertake so hazardous a journey she did not know. Watchers 
were posted in every nook and corner of the Palace, and since her foolish 
escapade not a week gone, when she had ridden out at dead of night across 
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the common, where she had encountered the highwayman, Black Richard, 
and perforce made to dance a measure in his cave, a stricter watch had been 
set on her goings and comings. 

This was Master Secretary’s doing, for she knew, too, that he had also 
heard how that self-same night she had journeyed to town in search of 
the witch called Mother Scarlet. hat old dame had told her many things— 
things concerning her lover and Henry the King, and tales, too, had been 
taken to his Highness that she his wife had entreated the fortune-teller to 
weave a spell of misfortune around him,thereby increasing his anger against her. 

And now the end was nearing. Her rival grew daily in favour, and 
the Secretary had more than enough calumny to convict Anne Boleyn, 
Queen of England. So my Lord Norreys, knowing of this, had pleaded 
with her to give him a sign at the jousts that very day. 

Once again she pictured the scene which had been played out on a 
stage of emerald grass but a few hours gone. 

Amidst a glitter of gold and colour and bright-hued streamers flying 
from spear and lance, she and his Grace had taken their seats in the glazed 
gallery overlooking the tiltyard. One by one the combatants had entered 
the lists, and retired till there came my Lord Rochford—her Grace’s brother 
—and Sir Henry Norteys, both handsome, stalwart men clad in silver 
armour. All the while as she had watched them rushing madly on their 
steeds, bent each upon unseating the other, the words of the witch had 
recurred to her mind. ‘ Beware! when the apple blossoms shed their petals; 
beware! of the month of May and of a fluttering handkerchief.” 

Again at the remembrance she was tempted to scream, as she had done 
when she beheld her brother go down with a sickening crash, while Norreys, 
the victor, sitting his horse erect above his.vanquished opponent, rose in 
his stirrups and lifted his visor so that he might more fittingly acknowledge 
his Sovereign’s salutations. 

It was then that she let the handkerchief fall—far over the royal box 
it fluttered. And my Lord Norreys knowing that it was the sign that bid 
him prepare for the flight that should bind them for all time, as he passed 
the handkerchief back on his lance, looked into her eyes and understood. 

With a cry of exclamation from the Mistress Mage (she who hated 
the Queen for having stolen her betrothed, Sir Henry, from her), the King 
rose, his coarsened features purpled with anger. He, too, had noticed how 
his courtier, ere returning the piece of cobwebbed lawn to her Grace, had 
pressed it to his lips, the love-light shining in his eyes. 

And he, the King, had left her in a royal rage, the Queen Anne sitting 
alone, while many an understanding glance passed from those around. Her 
sun was sinking, and although she was conscious of this, there was a 
compensating joy in her heart as she thought of the coming freedom in 
another land. 

But now it was no time for thinking; already through the oriel window 
it was growing dusky, so she must hasten with her preparations. 

Turning to the oak chest set in the embrasure of the wall, she dived 
her hand in deep, bringing forth a casket, which the Mistress Cicely helped 
lift to a table. 


The Scarlet Boat 


With a small key 
hanging on a chain of 
gold she unlocked the 
case, displaying to view 
a mass of jewels. There, 
in their bed of milk-white 
velvet, they sparkled. 
Here the emerald green 
vied to outshine the 
violet of the amethyst, 
while the tawn-coloured 
topaz rivalled the flam- 
boyant ruby, and, like 
myriad stars in a sphere 
all their own, the dia- 
monds scintillated in the 
passing light 

Dividing them into 
groups, the Queen placed 
them in two leathern 
bags, bidding her maid- 
of -honour wear one 
*neath her doublet, the 
other hanging by a 
riband she slipped in her 
own. 
“ Methinks that is 
all,” she said, giving a 
cursory glance round the 
room, which evinced by 
its luxurious trappings 
the once-lavished gener- 
osity of the King upon 
his beloved Anne Boleyn. 
Nothing then had been 
too good for her. A sigh, 
not of regret, but for 
what might have been, 
escaped her as she looked 
for the last time upon it 
all. How different 
things were now—how 
changed! and she about 
to go from the Palace for 
the last time, too, as 
Queen of England. 

Hastily snatching 
up the sombre-hued 
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cloak and buckling on the flat-bladed sword, she and the Mistress Cicely 
went down the shadowed corridor and passed into the twilight, when they 
came upon a woman cloaked and about to wend her way through the 
groined archway leading into the Courtyard, whom the Queen recognised 
as the Mistress Mage. 

‘““ Fio! » cried her Grace in as masculine a voice as she could command. 
She feared detection, though her thick braids of hair lay hidden ’neath a 
wig ot hax-coloured curls, and she wore the garb of a tashionable young 
gauant of the period. 

“It be getting late for a pretty maid like thee to be wandering abroad,” 
continued the Queen, chucking the girl ’neath the chin and winking slyly. 
‘‘ Wilt not have my triend and I escort thee upon thy way? ” 

“kie! ” laughingly retorted the Mistress Mage, tor she had other 
work to do that night than dallying with young tops. “If the Queen 
Anne got wind of it a sound slap on’ the ear I'll be getting. Good night, 
gentlemen, maybe I shall see you both at Court to-morrow? ” 

She. swept them a magnificent courtesy ere she turned on her heel, 
while the Queen, all impatience to be gone, observed not the look of malice 
that lighted for an instant the girl’s eyes, or heard the smothered laugh 
of satisfaction as she departed. 

“A narrow squeak, Mistress Cicely,” said the Queen, commanding 
the maid-of-honour—who shuffled along miserably, conscious of her hose 
and doublet—to quicken her pace; “it’s a chicken-hearted man methinks 
vou be mocking,” twitted her Grace. 

The girl’s lips parted in a sickly smile; the rdle she played was not to 
her liking, and secretly she almost wished she had not thrown in her lot 
with her unfortunate mistress. 

As if interpreting the girl’s thoughts, the Queen said sharply, “ Art 
atraid of thy precious skin, wench? If so, it be none too late to turn back.” 

Stung by the words, the maid retorted stoutly, ‘“ Where goes the 
Queen, it is the duty of her subject to follow.” So saying she began to 
step out briskly, leaving her Grace breathlessly panting by her side to keep 
even with her. 

Through the twilight streets they traversed, passing many a low brothel, 
from which proceeded sounds of drunken merriment, interspersed by a high- 
pitched, quarrelsome voice, or a wench’s scream, as she ran headlong into 
the street pursued by a ribald fellow, who gave chase in and out of the 
winding alleys, breathing curses as he went. 

But heedlessly the Queen and her lady pushed on until they stood 
outside the brightly-lit inn known as the “ Saracen’s Head.” 

Over them the grotesquely painted sign-board, reaching far into the 
narrow street, wafted to and fro in the soft air, while on its surface, in rude 
characters, was an hospitable welcome to wayfarers. 

Leaning in an indolent attitude against the doorpost was mine host, 
his rubicund face puckered anxiously as he peered into the gloom; then, 
with a gasp of satisfaction, his very blue eyes twinkled as they rested on 
the tw callants who stood before him. 

““ Welcome, sirs,” he said jovially; and then whispered so that the 
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Queen alone heard, “ All is ready; the boat awaits at yonder black quay, 
and in a half-hour your escort bears you safely away.” 

Flinging wide a door, bowing and scraping low before the two women 
as he ushered them into a room, he raised his voice so that the drink-sodden 
men gathered around the open grate might hear. ‘ You do me too much 
honour, my lord, by gracing this poor abode of mine.” 

“ Enough, old man! ” cried the Queen, mimicking the drawling style 
of the fops of fashion. “ Prithee, you hasten with viands, for my friend 
here and I be famished, and we journey to a foreign shore this night on 
the King’s service.” . 

Slapping the innkeeper soundly on the back, who hobbled off to do her 
bidding, the Queen sat herself down, the Mistress Cicely doing likewise, 
on one of the low stools ranged round the table in the centre of the eating- 
room. 

The group seated round the fire eyed suspiciously the two gallants 
who had dropped into their midst; it was not to their liking to be thus 
disturbed in their drinking bout. 

“ Forsooth, a pretty lordling,” said one of the lot, turning round in 
his seat, his bloodshot eyes scanning them. 

“« Aye,” answered another, “ it would have been well had his mother 
kept him at home.” 

At this they all laughed, as a third lurched forward towards the Queen, 
saying tipsily : 

OEE 8 iia Men tna King 2. s.3 @s- bus. «.« toes «ness eh?” ‘Stag- 
gering all about, he reeled closer toher. “Let’s ... see... your...” 
He tried to articulate the word “ documents,” but it was too much for his 
befuddled senses, and it ended in an incoherent stuttering, which called forth 
renewed merriment and many a course quip from his companions, who rose 
unsteadily from their places and joined him. 

“Now, my fine young lord, I warrant you'll be quick enough to show 
us the slip of paper that passes you in the King’s name, else it’s your 
body that?ll be touching the bottom of the river before cockcrow,” shouted 
one bolder and less besotted than the rest, leering into her Grace’s face. 

** Gentlemen! ” she cried, rising fearlessly, for her absolute dependency 
on herself lent her courage as she’ faced the despicable wretches. ‘“ The 
King’s business requires no interference. Stand back, else by the saints, 
you shall all feel the point of this.” So saying, she drew forth her sword 
and flourished it. é; 

“ The Cockscomb! ” bawled the man with the bloodshot eyes.‘ That 
for your gabbling,” he said, snatching at her Grace’s beplumed cap lying 
on the table, and was about to don it, when his gaze suddenly lighted on 
the gayer-feathered one of the Mistress Cecily, which he seized and rammed 
on his unkempt head, wildly capering and cutting antics in an exaggerated 
imitation of the beau of the period, which called forth approval from his 
friends and shouts for more ale, while instantly there hastened into the room 
a pert wench with cheeks much-beruddied, and evidently on familiar terms 
with the frequenters of the inn. 

“ Lor! ” cried she, seeing for the first time the satin and velvet clad 
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figures; then, with a saucy smile, she curtsied prettily to them. ‘Is it a 
pot of hot sack you’d be wishing for, gentlemen, this cold night? ” asked 
she. 

A jealous look lighted the eyes of the man who still jauntily swaggered 
up and down with the beplumed hat, now lopping over one eye as he strode 
up to the girl and laid his dirty hand on her shoulder heavily. ‘ Thou’d 
be best getting our ale,” he said meaningly. ‘ The fine lord there bethinks 
nought of thee.” 

But the wench was for making a conquest; besides, the gallant no 
doubt had jewels on his person, and she dearly loved a bauble. 

Pouting her full red lips, she tossed away the man’s hand, saying, “ I'll 
do as I have a mind.” 

“‘ Nay,” retorted he; “if thou art to be my wife Pll have thee begin 
as I mean thee to go on.” A sullen, determined look crossed his features, 
and the girl, knowing her master, hurried away. 

“ Ho! ho! ” laughed one of the tipsy crew. “ So the lordling would 
be for stealing thy wench, eh, Roger? ” Tottering forward, he struck the 
Queen’s face with one of his grease-soiled gauntlets. 

All the fury of her ever wild nature rose up. At the French Court, 
where she had been as a young girl, she had learned many things, and was 
said in the art of fencing she excelled. 

Drawing her sword she stood at bay, her splendid eyes burning a 
red-gold. “That for your insult, fellow! ” she cried, slashing at her 
aggressor, who ran away into a corner bleeding profusely as the others closed 
around. Then followed a scene that was one of the wildest tumult. In 
their drunken frenzy some of the men picked up various missiles, hurling 
them blindly at the Queen and her lady, while others fought out with their 
fists or brandished stools. 

“ Help! help! ” shrieked the serving wench, who ran in dismayed at 
the pandemonium that reigned. 

Parrying many a thrust, her agile body twisting out of the way of 
her assailants, her Grace at length stood with her back to the wall, the 
Mistress Cicely also striving to make a brave show with the weapon she 
handled. 

Fast and furiously the fight continued as the maid redoubled her 
shrieking powers. 

“ Ho! ho! ” cried mine host, hastily entering, his eyes shining like 
blue marbles in his fat red face as he beheld to his consternation the Queen’s 
perilous predicament. 

“Get you gone, the lot of you! ” shouted the innkeeper angrily. 
“ } {1 not have varmits like you darken my doors.” With this remark he 
hustled the men into the street, paying no heed to their blusterings or 
imprecations on the Queen; who, now that the fray had ended, leaned a 
dejected figure against the fire-shelf. 

Closing the door on the rabble, he came to her side. ‘ Come,” he 
said kindly, “in yonder parlour supper awaits your Highness.” He bent 
deferentially and kissed her hand. “It’s little methinks I be doing to serve 
_ my Queen and Sir Henry Narreys—the saints protect him!—for years gone 
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he saved my life. It was 
on this wise,” he began, 
but stopped in the recital 
of the narrative, saying, 
“ The time is not rife to 
tell thee »—he heaved a 
sigh—* Maybe in sunny 
France I may yet relate 
it... not now.” 

Pulling back a cur- 
tain at one side of the 
room, he bowed her 
Grace and Mistress 
Cicely into a cosy par- 
lour, where was set out a 
dainty repast. 

Having done jus- 
tice to mine host’s 
hospitality, the Queen 
and her lady once more 
donned their cloaks, bid- 
ding him farewell, and 
left. 

“And all be well 
with thee,” murmured 
the good man to himself 
as the two figures grew 
shadowy down the 
street, a moisture dim- 
ming his eyes; then 
turning in, he barred 
the door, muttering, 
“ This be Master Secre- 

tary’s work.” 
* * * * 

“ Child! » cried her 
Grace hoarsely, “I fear 
we have mistaken the 
way, for I see no boat.” 

There, as they stood 
by the edge of the water, 
their feet sinking deep 
into the grey slimy mud, 
they looked vainly for 
the craft with the yellow 
oars. 

Presently, as the 
Queen, torn with mis- 
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IT was then, THAT SHE LET THE HANDKERCHIEF 
FALL—FAR OVER THE ROYAL ROX IT FLUiTERED. 
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givings, was about to turn and flee, regardless of the fate which she knew 
awaited her, the boat they sought for shot seemingly from under the jagged 
black quay a little distance off, till at length its prows glistened at their side. 

Many were the willing hands stretched out to help her Grace and Cicely 
into its capaciousness, and then the shore grew less and less as the same 
willing hands struck out for the river’s mouth. 

While on the shore a determined white-faced woman watched it go, 
ere she, too, hurried into a boat painted scarlet inside and out. 

“Give chase to the boat with the yellow oars,” cried she as she sat 
in the stern; and the craft, as if answering to the cry, leapt forward with a 
bound through the shimmering water, leaving behind it a white snake-like 
trail. 


‘ II. 


A mist was rising and enveloping the river in a white cloud that hid 
one by one the lights of the myriad of boats that thronged the stream. It 
had been a gala day, and the river was crowded, honest citizens, burghers, 
*prentices from London Town, had all flocked down for the May-day revels, 
and now, in the dusk of the evening, were wending their way homewards 
down the Thames. Gaily-decked boats, festooned barges, small skiffs, and 
sailing vessels making for the open sea, all jostled one another in a great 
confusion that made escape for the fugitive Queen a difficult matter, as 
time upon time, at a low word from Sir Henry, the boatmen were obliged 
to ship oars, or to steer out of their course to avoid being run down by 
some larger vessel. 

Still, if the crowd made swift going impossible, it also served its 
purpose in hiding their retreat, as with ever-straining eyes the Queen sat 
in the stern, watching anxiously for any signs of pursuers, or for a gleam 
of red that might denote the approach of one of the royal boats in their wake. 

And at last, just when the crowd was thinning and some minutes more 
would see them safe towards the open sea, she spied it. A flash of scarlet 
in the gloom, a shouting of loud-voiced orders, a confusion and a making 
way amongst the dense swarming mass of crafts behind them, and then one, 
a long thin boat, shot out like an arrow from amongst them, and a hoarse 
shout was echoed down the river. 

“* Make way, in the King’s name, make way! ” 

The Queen half rose from her seat in her excitement. “They have 
sighted us, dear God, they have sighted us! ” she exclaimed. 

“A hundred crowns to each man of you if we reach yonder first,” 
cried Sir Henry, and he pointed towards where in front of them a sea-fog 
was rolling up swiftly. 

The Queen clasped her hands in agony; every moment the red boat 
gained on them—it was of a lighter build than theirs—and its occupants 
had seen the fog and were straining every nerve to reach it before their 
quarry. 

“ Five hundred crowns to each man if we reach the fog first,” said 
the Queen. 

The men redoubled their efforts; the splash of the yellow oars and 
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their laboured breaths were the only sounds heard, except for again and 
again that hoarse cry, “‘ Make way, make way! ” 

But the boat gained; nearer and nearer it crept, until they could 
distinguish its occupants dimly through the veil of mist. There, standing 
straight as an arrow in the stern, was the tall, thin form of Master Secretary. 
The Queen seemed to feel his keen eyes pierce distance and rest upon her, 
penetrating easily her flimsy disguise, and his leering yellow face to hold 
a subtle triumph. And yes, she could swear it, there in the prow sat the 
hunched-up figure of her uncle and enemy, the Duke of Norfolk, and 
beside him the hooded and cloaked figure of a woman, her face hidden in 
her hands. 

They were nearing the edge of the fog! A few boat-lengths and they 
would be enveloped in it; but the scarlet craft had overtaken them—she 
was behind them, then alongside. 

“* Hold! in the King’s name! ” 

The Queen, covering her face, gave all up as lost. A hand was 
stretched out to arrest their course; Sir Henry slashed at it savagely, and 
it fell back limp. With a swift twist of the rudder he veered the nose of 
the boat round, so as to place them out of reach, but the scarlet craft was 
now between them and the friendly fog, and the respite could at best be 
but momentarily. Already a long boat-hook stretched out its jagged point 
to grip them in its cruel hold, when, as if by magic, relief came: A skiff, 
filled with an uproarious party who had partaken tcc freely of home-brewed 
ale, loomed out of the mist. Disregarding the warning shouts trom the 
royal boat, the befuddled occupants kept their course, until with a shock 
the two crafts met, and some of the merry party were precipitated into 
the water. 

The delay was but momentary; the scarlet boat righted her course 
almost immediately; but in that second’s delay the harm was done. The 
Queen’s boat swept by like lightning, and was gone like a grey wraith as the 
fog enveloped her. 

* 3k * * * * 

Hid in the thick blanket of mist Sir Henry bade the men pause and 
muffle their oars. Too well he knew the relentless, unflinching purpose of 
Master Secretary to trust in the respite that the fog gave them. At best, 
the scarlet boat could be but a little distance behind, and it behoved them 
to row cautiously, as the danger of being run down by other vessels was 
imminent, and they were obliged to hoist a light. 

Then an ominous splashing and low-voiced whispering to their right 
caused them to ship oars hurriedly. 

“‘ They must be hereabouts,” a voice said so distinctly that they thought 
they must have been discovered. 

“Tis but small odds; see, the fog lifts,’ came the answer, but from 
further away, showing that the boat had passed. 

But the words were all too true; in the distance the fog was rising 
: quickly as it had fallen; soon it would roll out to sea and the river be 
clear. 
At the imminence of the danger the Queen’s energies sprang to life. 
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impulsively thrusting her hands into her bosom, she drew forth the little 
leathern bag, the contents of which had dazzled the eyes of her maid-of- 
honour earlier in the evening. Even in the fitful light of the boat lamp 
the jewels she held glowed and sparkled. ; 

“See here, my men,” she whispered, for she dared not raise her voice. 
* Five hundred crowns apiece have ye already earned, and it’s these jewels 
divided amongst you, if you take us to some spot where we may lie safe 
from our pursuers for an hour.” 

The two men’s eyed glistened greedily, and they held a swift consulta- 
tion; then one asserted that he knew a place where they would be as safe 
as in their graves, but that it was a secret of the great river, shared with 
others, and which they dared not reveal, unless his “ young lordship ” and 
his friends would consent to have their eyes bandaged. 

The Queen looked helplessly towards Sir Henry, and in his stern 
glance read disapproval of her action in having shown the men that she 
was possessed of so much wealth. Too late she regretted the impulse, 
and wished that she had left it to his cool and ready wit to extricate them 
from their perilous position. But there was no time for hesitation; already 
the splash of oars again near them denoted that their pursuers were returning, 
and a shout told them that they had spied their light. ‘ Ciel! ” cried the 
Queen to Sir Henry in rapid French, “ but it’s a certain danger to an odd 
chance.” And “ have your way,” she told the men. 

Handkerchiefs swiftly blinded her sight and that of the Mistress Cicely ; 
the boatmen exerted all their powers, and the boat sped swiftly down the 
river. But the scarlet craft had spied them, and was once more in hot 
pursuit. 

With her senses quickened now that her sight was hidden, the Queen 
felt every inch of the thrilling chase that was now in full swing. With her 
hand clasped tight in that of the Mistress Cicely, she gathered by the sounds 
that reached her that they had cleared the fog and were once more in the 
open; and again, with despair at her heart, she felt that their pursuers gained, 
and that if the chase were to be a long one, it could have but one ending. 

A swift turn of the rudder and a heeling to one side told her that they 
had turned a bend. The pace was tremendous, and the wind rushed past 
their ears. Then came a shock that sent the Queen pitching out of her 
seat, and for a second she thought that all was indeed over; then she felt 
the boat grate as it grounded, and she realised that they had struck the 
bank. One of the men helped her out, and she half-stumbled, half-walked 
up what appeared to be a narrow pathway. Se put out her hands, and felt 
walls at each side of her, dank with slime. Then she began to ascend 
some rough-hewn steps; she had counted ten when her guide stopped 
at what appeared to be a door, for he knocked thrice in a peculiar manner, 
and gave a pass-word, at which it opened. They entered, and the Queen 
tore the bandage from her eyes. 


III. 


For a few moments the light dazzled her, and then she saw that they 
were in what appeared to be a cave, in which some men were seated round 
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a rough deal table, while = 
others lolled about on the 
various kegs and bales of 
merchandise that littered 
the place. 

The Mistress Cicely 
shrank closer to Sir 
Henry, her eyes limpid 
with fear at the strange 
company in which she 
found herself; but the bits at 
Queen, mindful of the Rea LLIN Dee 
réle she played, swag- | i; it. 
gered forward and doffed SAS 2 
her plumed hat. “ Kind 
sir,” she said, mimicking 
a French accent, “ your 
friends here” (she indi- 
cated the two boatmen), 
“have promised us shel- 
ter from our foes; you 
shall not be the poorer 
for it an’ I promise you.” 

A big rough-bearded 
man, who appeared to be 
the leader, rose slowly. 
“Ho, ho! my young 
cock’rel, but you’ve a 
loud crow,” he said jeer- 
ingly. “ An’ who may 
ye be, that ye think your- 
self safer here than out- 
side? » 

He waved a hand to 
quiet his men, who had 
sprung up menacingly at 
the entrance of strangers. 

In quick, nervous 
sentences the Queen told 
him that she was a young 
French marquis, who had 
been detained in England 
for political crimes, and 
was now (with her little 
page) escaping to France. 
“ And this gentleman,” 
she concluded, indicating 
Sir Henry Norreys, who LEAVING BEHIND IT A WHITE SNAKE-LIKE TRAIL. 
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stood, his back to the wall and an inscrutable expression on his face, “ is my 
very good friend and comrade.” 

A parley then took place between Big Pete (as the smuggler was named) 
and the boatmen. At length Pete appeared satisfied, for he gave a surly 
grunt, and, putting forward some chairs, began to make some rough prepara- 
tions for a meal. 

The Queen was about to refuse, when she caught Sir Henry’s glance. 
His lips moved, and formed the one word “ Eat,” so she sat down with 
the Mistress Cicely and made a pretence of swallowing some food. 

Her eyes roamed about her; the men were a desperate and cut-throat- 
looking crew, armed to the teeth with long knives and daggers, and like 
to show but little mercy if the occasion warranted; and then suddenly she 
became conscious of another pair of eyes. A tall, olive-skinned youth, 
lounging in a corner, was watching her from under half-closed lids. If 
she dropped her gaze or turned her head she was still conscious of his 
glance, and of all that villainous crew the Queen, though she knew not 
why, feared him the most. 

’ Time passed, and the company waxed merry as the ale flowed freely, 
and the quips and coarse jests caused the colour to flee from the Mistress 
Cicely’s cheek and the Queen’s to take on a richer tint; but she did not 
quail—she laughed with the loudest of them—and presently even feigned 
to be a trifle drunk, as her glass was filled and re-filled and she emptied 
it surreptitiously on the ground from time to time; and still Sir Henry 
stood, his arms folded, a silent spectator to all; and the olive-skinned youth 
watched, a subtle gleam in his dark eyes. 

And all unexpectedly the climax came. The Queen had finished her 
pretence of eating, and, intent upon keeping the smugglers in a good temper, 
sat recounting to them stories of old France, to which they listened spell- 
bound. Suddenly the youth, with a muttered exclamation, leaned forward, 
and tossed across to her an apple, from a pile beside him. Taken utterly 
by surprise, and forgetful for the moment of her garb, the Queen parted 
her knees to catch the apple in her skirt. The warning word from Sir 
Henry came too late, and she saw the trap into which she had fallen. With 
a triumphant shout the youth sprang up. “It’s as I thought me—it’s a 
wench! ” he roared. 

In a moment all was confusion. ‘“ Damme!” cried Big Pete; “ but 
if she’s a wench she shall bide here.” 

“ Here’s another of ’em,” shouted a second man, seizing the Mistress 
Cicely, who began to cry; “and as pretty a piece as you could wish to 
find.” 

Knocking the man’s hand up with the flat of her sword, the Queen 
wrenched the girl free, and with a swift cry of “4 moi, Henry, 4 moi! ” 
sprang up on to the table, where for a brief moment she stood at 
bay. 

Sir Henry at the first alarm had exchanged a quick signal with the 
two boatmen, whom he shrewdly reckoned would stand by them for the 
sake of the reward, and now, taking advantage of the momentary surprise 
in which the Queen’s action had thrown the smugglers, dashed forward, 
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followed by his two men, and with a lightning movement extinguished the 
hanging lamp that illuminated the cave. 

The confusion became chaos. In the darkness none could dis- 
tinguish friend from foe, and the smugglers hit out wildly at one another, 
cursing and swearing in a manner horrible to hear. Guided by her first 
cry, Sir Henry seized the Queen, and, tracking and slashing, cut a passage” 
to the entrance; the two men who with the Mistress Cicely followed, and 
the little party stood at bay by the narrow aperture. 

““ Make your way to the water, find the boat, which is hidden ’neath 
the weeds, and unloose her while I guard the door,” whispered Sir Henry 
from between his teeth. “If I follow you not in a short space, escape with 
all speed.” 

The Queen realised that here, indeed, was no time for argument. 
Fortunately for them, the iron-bound door was open, but already one of 
the smugglers had discovered some tinder and was striving to ignite it, and 
in the light the men were three to one. With the Mistress Cicely clinging 
to her, she ran blindly down the steps and along the narrow tunnel, until 
she came to the opening cut in the side of the bank, which at high tide 
was covered with water. 

Aided by the two boatmen, for Sir Henry had refused all assistance, 
they commenced in the now pitchy darkness a frantic search for the boat. 
Would they never find it? Each moment the Queen dreaded to hear a 
sound from the strife within that would tell her her lover had fallen. 

Then at last, cunningly covered in the thick weeds, they discovered 
it. To unloose her was the work of a moment; to launch her that of 
another; then throwing caution to the winds, the Queen again raised her 
voice: “ 4 moi, Henry, 4 moi! ” 

There followed a pause. To her intensified imagination it seemed as 
though, indeed, the noise of the fighting in the cave floated out more fiercely 
towards her. Then came a dull clanging thud that rippled the water around 
them. 

“« Jesu! ” whispered the Queen, her eyes black with dread; “ they’ve 
shut the door.” 

And she buried her face in her hands as she pictured Sir Henry, one to 
half a score, shut in with that savage crew. Her fears were groundless, 
for a moment later he appeared, one arm hanging useless at his side, and 
bleeding profusely from a wound in the side of his head. Quickly he 
stepped into the boat, and bade the men shove off. 

Just then such a pandemonium of shouts, groans, cursing, and ham- 
merings arose as would have raised the dead. 

“What is it, Henry? What is it? ” cried the Queen, clinging to 
him, sobbing, as she saw how grievously he was wounded. 

“ PFaith, my Queen, it’s but that the door is fast closed and our 
friends safe inside of it! ” he replied whimsically, caressing her dusky hair, 
which had escaped from the disfiguring wig in the struggle, and hung over 
her shoulders in rich profusion. 

“ Thank God! ” she breathed, realising that soon they would be safe, 
as the boat moved swiftly through the now inky water. 
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But it was a hope destined to be unfulfilled, for, unobserved, another 
craft had come alongside of them. 

“ Ha! ha! ” shouted a voice, while a man in it with bloodshot eyes 
stopped their progress. 

“ Aye, it be the pretty Jordling,” cried another; “he that sought to 
‘steal thy wench from thee, Roger, at the inn but an hour gone.” 

With that the load of men reeled out of their boat a few paces from 
where the Queen and Norreys had climbed the slippery river bank. 

“ Henry, my lover,” cried she, distracted, as the shouts of the men 
coming towards them increased across the still water. 

“See! see! We are lost! ” she wailed, pointing into space. 

Alas! fear had trained not only her hearing, but her sight, for unper- 
ceived, out of the moon-misted blackness, there loomed the nose of a boat. 
Sinisterly it drew nearer, a red shadowy thing, like a blot of blood on the 
water, until it stopped, and there rose in its stern a tall, commanding figure, 
who stepped out and walked straightway up the bank towards the Queen. 

The group of ribald fellows had turned with scared faces, and were 
making for their craft. ‘ It’s Master Secretary,” they gasped, while upon 
the bank a voice, cuttingly clear in its cruel intonation, carried to the river’s 
edge. “ Anne, Queen of England, I arrest thee in the King’s name! ” 

Mockingly the Secretary bowed to her Grace as he finished, a trium- 
phant gleam lighting up his foxy face. ‘ Permit me, your Highness.” 
He held out his hand, signifying that he would help her down to the boat; 
but my Lord Norreys stepped forward speaking somewhat rapidly. 

“Nay, Master Secretary, if you must take the Queen of England, 
it shall be only over my dead body.” Though his right arm hung limp, 
he felt that strength would be vouchsafed him to fight for her with his 
left as it went to where his sword should be. The saints have pty! The 
sword was not at his side! 

With an ironical smile he turned, saying to the King’s Secretary, 
“ Methinks, Master Secretary, thou hast the advantage this time.” 

Without answering, the Secretary went down the bank, the faithful 
Cicely, the Queen, and Sir Henry following, who whispered as he pressed 
her trembling hand, ‘‘Over there dawns every day””—he pointed to the east 
—‘“ maybe, dear-heart, the sun will rise sooner than thou thinkest. Trust 
and have faith, for methinks I shall yet set thee free.” 

The Queen, sighing, slowly shook her head. 

Close by the scarlet craft the Secretary stood impatiently. Cere- 
moniously he handed the Queen and her lady into it, wherein already seated 
was the hooded figure of a woman. A look of repugnance passed over 
the face of Sir Henry as he sat opposite to her, which, through her veil, 
she was quick to note, and, seeing, left her cold with shame—a pariah 
among mankind. She, the Mistress Mage, had succeeded in bringing low 
her hated rival; but at what a price! Burying her face in her hands, she 
wept silent, scalding tears. This, too, was Master Secretary’s work. 

Measurely the rowers dipped their scarlet oars as a red rudder swirled 
in the dark waters, veering a blood-red boat back again to the English shore. 


THE SQUARES OF LONDON, 
AND SOME OF THEIR STORIES 


By EpccumsBre STaLey 


7 HE Squares of London are very interesting from their 
tranquil retired air, and antique pattern, and trees ” 
: —so rhapsodises the phlegmatic Dobie in his Diary. 
“1/4 It is a partial statement only, but in accord with 
4S5\ the soulless mirth of the Hanoverian incubus. 
‘ Origin has all to do with most things nowadays, 
\ whether a coronet, a budget, or bit of bric-a-brac— 
‘Zs/ so the first step in the ballet of the Squares must be 
the mastery of their genesis. Mostly built for lordly 
residents or wealthy citizens, they marked the first grand extension of the 
metropolis in the eighteenth century. 

Before that moving constellation of ten decades introduced into modern 
times, much of London, west, say, of a curvilinear line north and south 
along and beyond Southampton Row, was open country, wild and uncul- 
tivated. ‘ Dear Dobie” says, “St. Giles’ Runs ”--now Bedford and 
Russell Squares—“ was a cow pasture,” and, “the thickets”—now Hanover 
und Cavendish Squares—“ were the resort of City lads for blackberrying.” 

Priority in Squaredom belongs chronologically to Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Away in the days of wanton chivalry, this was the favourite jousting place 
for Knights-Templar, who made trial of the mettle of their steeds, and the 
Headmen of their mettle, with quaffings of sound old sack in and between, 
liberal if unwise; but then the English, pure and simple, were ever a 
bibulous people. Edward III. turned the “Fields” into a recreation ground 
for “ yokels, clerkes, prentis-handes, and studentes in ye lawe.” Law, and 
low, Lincoln’s Inn had a sorry reputation; for life and property were, more 
or less, at the mercy of the stealthy footpad no less than of the slippery 
legal shark. Gay, in his Trivia, has :— 


“Where Lincoln’s Inn wide space is raill’d around, 
Cross not with venturesome step, there oft is found 
A lurking thief.” 


In 1735, when the garden was first laid out and fenced in, the “ Fields” 
assumed pretty much their present aspect. It may as well be noted now 
that nobody knows, in or out of the Law, why and wherefore the public 
have been excluded from the centres of the London Squares. The residents 
in eighteenth century Squares have no prescriptive rights to the gardens. 
The iron railings are encroachments upon the property of the community 
at large, and the sooner they are thrown down the better! 

Away, across Holborn—why “ High ” nobody knows—maybe “ High 
Street ”—is social Bloomsbury, the highly respectable City cousins of 
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larriking "Appy ’Ampstead, famed far and wide for boarding-houses—more 
or less—pretentious—less or more comfortable—full as full can be of human 
humour and human pathos. 

The wych-gate of social Bloomsbury is Red Lion Square—they say 
wisely it is haunted. Those tumbrils rolling daily heavily along the unmade 
road from Tyburn Tree did not tip their cargoes of unshrouded corpses 
in such a delectable burying-ground for nothing. Wailings are still heard 
among the chitter-chatter of the starlings on the trees and eaves: maybe 
they are the lamentations of scores and scores of strung-up criminals, or 
perhaps, after all, they are the less lugubrious, if as strident, screams of 
lazy schoolboys being well spanked for playing truant. Van-lads, too, send 
scudding stones there, aimed well to damage what they strike; and here there 
are the romantic utterances of love-lorn pussy-cats, to account for uncanny 
scufflings. 

Wraiths of hangmen’s victims are not the only spirit-hauntings of 
social Bloomsbury’s Squares; Lord Elden is still laying down the law in 
Bedford Square: his white marble statue sits placidly enough in the 
Abbey, but he wotted not of that. We are peculiarly in duty bound to 
sound the praises of Bloomsbury Square, the parent Square of that choice 
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locality. Years gone by it was “so fashionable that foreign princes and 
ambassadors were carried there to see one of the wonders of London.” 

The poet Pope—most fashionable of the ‘“ Dandies ’’—never omitted 
to visit the daily ten o’clock promenade; but Lord Chesterfield it was who 
gave style and fame to Bloomsbury Square—who wrote famous letters to 
his son, and incidentally gave audiences to all Europe. Steele, also an 
habitué of fashion’s haunts, has, in one of his Essays, ‘“‘ A Great Man’s 
Levée,” described the modus vivendi. 

“ Whispers, false alarms, and private intimations,” he says, “ pass 
backward and forward from the porter, the valet, and the patron himself 
before the gaping crew, who are to pay their court, are gathered together. 
When the scene is ready, the doors fly open and discover his Lordship. 
There are several ways of making his first appearance—you may be either 
half dressed and washing yourself, which is, indeed, the most stately, or 
you may be more reserved, and preserve a certain chastity of deportment.”’ 
This was surely not the manner of fashionable Chesterfield, if we may believe 
that charming story-in-paint at the Tate Gallery; but let Steele pass. 

Richard Baxter and Hans Sloane also dwelt in Bloomsbury Square, 
and their example was followed, later on, by Lord Beaconsfield when a boy. 
He used to sit upon the mound of grass, in the middle of the Square, and 
tangle the tassel of his school mortar-board and the love-locks of his forehead, 
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and, at that, to bell-the-cat. Sir Thomas Lawrence did a good deal of his 
painting in Russell Square, and the beaux of Society foregathered before 
him, so as to greet his beauteous models: Sarah Siddons and Caroline Fry; 
Lady Blessington and Lady Carrington; and many “ A Head of a Lady.” 
“ A child with a kid” he did, in 1800, in the Square gardens; but what 
about “ Satan calling his Legions ”? 

Gordon Square has undoubtedly a claim to the distinction of tragedy 
Called originally “ The Field of Forty Paces,” it covers up from daily ken 
the dire deed of two blood-thirsty brothers, lovers of one and the same 
romantic girl. She was coy, and never could make up her mind whether 
she loved fair Jim or dark Jack best: ‘“ him whose embrace was the most 
impulsive, or him whose caress tasted the sweetest.” All in the garden 
green the maiden sat; she sat and sat, and watched the brothers mark out 
their distance; she saw unmoved the first blood drawn; and, when both 
her swains fell dead at her feet, she just sighed deeply, but within a week 
she married the barber or some other fellow. Such was the fickleness of 
Bloomsbury maidens in the eighteenth century : many of them are “ Suffra- 
gettes ” now! 

Torrington, Tavistock, Woburn, Brunswick, Regent, Gordon, Meck- 
lenburg, and Queen’s, with Burton Crescent—that half square of a circle— 
are packed full of respectability, cant, and absurdity. They have no exclu- 
sive possession of noble deeds and anecdote, the neighbourhood imposes 
conventions, and there is a good deal of spying at the world and his wife 
from behind front window curtains. Everybody knows another’s business 
far better than his or her own, because no one ever speaks to anybody else. 

Bloomsbury, Russell, Bedford, Argyll, Euston, Fitzroy, and Soho, with 
Endersleigh Gardens as a fringe, are quite der autres choses. People there 
have always been rather cosmopolitan in their proclivities, and are content 
to live and let live. ‘That ineffable treasure of the domestic menage and of 
the prandial restaurant, the foreign waiter, foregathers in his thousands there- 
abouts. Fitzroy Square belongs to Zurich and Berlin: Soho to Paris and 
Vienna—things English are at a discount. 

“ Soho! ” was the hunting chorus of those who followed hare in 1610, 
as “ Tally-ho ” is that for hounds in t910. The Hare-earths of Soho were 
famous, and so were Teresa Corneley’s masked balls in Stuart days. Alas! 
she came to want, her sale of asses’ milk failed, and she that had been the 
plaything of a King, ended her days in the Fleet prison. 

The names borne by the London Squares are, as a rule, quite common- 
place, but an exception must be made with respect to Belle Sauvage Yard. 
Addison, in his Essay “ On Signs,” has pointed out the humour of that 
nomenclature. ‘As for the Bell Savage, which,” he svys, “is the sign 
of a savage man standing by a bell, I was formerly very much puzzled by 
the conceit of it, till I accidentally fell into the reading of an old romance, 
translated out of the French, which gives an account of a very beautiful 
woman who was found in a wilderness, and is called in the French La Belle 
Sauvage, and is everywhere translated by our countrymen the ‘ Bell 
Savage’! ” 

The “ Yard,” now a dismal business cul-de-sac, was, in the days of 
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Covent Garden. 


Addison and Steele, a spacious thoroughfare between Fleet-, Flow-, Flud-, 
or Lud-gate and Snow Hill. No wives of haberdashers or stationers turned 
out more smartly kirtled than the dower and damsel of the “ Yard ” 
to mingle with the City “smarts” up and down Ludgate Hill. A good 
many, however, preferred to go the other way and view “ The Tumblers,” 
as the nine sportive members of the Mohock Club were called, rolling 
women in hogsheads down Snow Hi'l into the brook! 

The Piazza of Covent Garden was, in the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century, quite as far from Ludgate Circus as it was from St. James’s, 
so we can tarry here awhile, but we must lay Steele’s warning to heart. 
“< There is,” he says in his Essay, “ Twenty-four Hours in London,” “ an 
air in the purveyors for Covent Garden, who frequently converse with 
morning rakes, very unlike the seemly sobriety of those bound for Stocks 
Market.” He describes his voyage from Richmond, and says, “I landed 
with ten sail of apricot boats at Strand Bridge, after having put into Nine 
Elms, and taken in melons, consigned by Mr. Cuffe, of that place, to Sarah 
Sewell and Company, at their stall in Covent Garden. We arrived at Strand 
Bridge at six of the clock, and were unloading : when the hackney-workmen 
of the foregoing night took their leave of each other at the Dark House, 
to go to bed before the day was too far spent. Chimney-sweepers pass’d 
by us as we made up to the Market, and some raillery happened between 
the fruit wenches and the workmen about the Devil and Eve, with allusion 
to their several professions. I could not believe any place more entertaining 
than Covent Garden.” He often turned into Wills’ coffee-house to gather 
up the gossip. 


St. James's 
Square was built by 
Charles II., and 
George III. was 
born at Norfolk 
House. It was 
famed for its sport- 
ing character. “ Mr. 
ox told Mr. 
Rogers that Dr. 
Sydenham, the 
celebrated ~ physi- 
clan, was sitting at 
his window lookin 
down Palle-Malle, 
with his pipe of 
Cavendish and his 
Silver tankard of 
fine ale, when a 
low fellow made a 
snatch at it, and 
carried it off. Chase 
was given, but the 
villain went to 
earth in the bushes 
of Bond Street.” 

Gillroy has, in 

- one of his carica- 
| = .tures, preserved 

some of the essence 
of St. James’s Square. Poor wheezy, fat Lady Buckinghamshire one day 
came out of her house going to the play, when a voice in the crowd cried 
out, “I should like to see where the middle of that woman’s back is! ” 
To record her Ladyship’s reply would shock the modest readers of The 
Idler, so we forbear. Where she died old George Byng, “ Father of the 
House of Commons,” lived and “kept a cow in the paddock”! We 
can well believe all this, for the Square is still a bowery: pity it is 
that members of the Clubs do not take their siestas there, but perhaps 
bold Boscawen’s French guns outside “No. 2” might go off—who 
knows! 

King James had a good deal to do with Hanover and the Hanoverians 
remotely through his daughter, so we can skip up Swallow Alley and past 
“ The Blue Porto,” and passing the nuptial altar of Smart Society at St. 
George’s, enter Hanover Square. 

Before 1716 it was the resort of evil characters, and Tennant says: 
“ T remember a deep hollow road, full of soughs, with here and there a 
ragged house, the lurking-place of cut-throats.” In 1720 five buildings 
began to rise, all ia the German style: Lord Hillsborough’s was the ren- 
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Parliament Square. 


dezvous of the famous Supper Club, affected by gamblers, adventurers, 
and counterfeiters. 

Sebastian Bach had his conservatorium in Hanover Square, but Sir 
John Porter and other residents prosecuted him for a public nuisance! Lady 
Mary Montagu passed the last few months of her life in Leaf Street, hard 
by. Horace Walpole thus describes her: “I have seen her; her avarice, 
her dirt, and her vivacity have all increased. Her dress, like her language, 
is a mixture of many countries—the ground-work rags and the embroidery 
nastiness! ” 

Cavendish and Berkeley Squares were famed, at the period of the first 
Reform Bill, for their sporting possibilities. In 1853 a fox was killed by 
the hunt in the former, and not many years before Hoydon, the painter, found 
the latter a capital place for snipe. “No. 50,” in Berkeley Square, is 
haunted, but that has nothing to do with the fine iron-work in front of 
almost all the houses. Lord Rosebery was said, in early days, to be a 
collector thereof; but his juvenile appearance led to many a contretempts. 
“¢ Treasures,” in the areas, looking up, saw, as they supposed, the butcher’s 
young man nodding at them: it was fis Lordship inspecting the flare- 
basket and torch-extinguishers! 

Of Golden Square Hutton wrote: “Not exactly in anybody’s way 
to and from anywhere.” It had a gruesome origin—ten thousand corpses, 
dead of the Great Plague, were buried there, and in 1854 a terrible outbreak 
of cholera was the direct effect of the opening out of the drains. Never- 
theless, Golden Square has some charming memories. Ellen Cibber sang her 
pretty songs, whose echoes have not yet died away, and Angelica Kauffman 
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painted her lovely miniature ere she died there of the plague, “far from the 
haunts of man.” Lords Bolingbroke and Peterborough, with their rapiers 
in their hands, would be among the thousands foregathering from limbo. 

Parliament Square was designed as a Victorian Premier’s Place. Five 
of them are there now, and the other seven look to Storey’s Gate to move 
them thither. It is now a very busy Square. Cromwell and his lion, 
prophetic as can be, are not far off : he would not have tolerated the much 
talking of the present dry Commons.  Gillroy’s skit, “ Paradise Lost,” 
published in 1784, is prophetic of all political crises—lox, Burke, Shel- 
burne, and Pitt, in the words of the famous squib: 


“ With dreadful faces thronged and fiery arms, 
Some natural tears they dropt, but wiped them soon; 
The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence them guide.” 


So much for the Squares of London, “ interesting from their tranquil, 
retired air, and antique pattern and trees! ” Perhaps we may, with Lord 
Roscommon, sum up the whole argument : 


“ Yet here ree things improper for a “ Square,” 
Which Men of Judgment only will relate; 


For whatsoever contradicts my Sense, 
I hate to see, and never can believe.” 


Sinell, harmless, well-meaning Tourist, with a smile: “ It’s a fine day.” 


Gigantic infuriated Highlander: “ An’ who the deevil said it was na? 
Ye wad pick a quarrel wi? a stane wall! ™ 


illustrated by R. Dubois 


[From the memoirs of his assistant and secretary, 
Gertrude Delaney, D.Sc.] 


V—THE BIOLOGICAL BURGLAR 


}QUILA non capir muscas. The Professor revelled 
in research whose fundamental principles were un- 
thought of, and, in some cases, almost unthinkable, 
so far as the ordinary so-called scientists are con- 
cerned. He did not trouble about such things as 
the exact atomic weight of an element, or the 
viscosity of a solution, or the conductivity of an 
electrolyte, or the size of an ion. These matters, 
so well worth the attention of great minds, were of 
little interest to Professor Mudgewood. Pure mathematics was his primary 
subject, and he was wont to make most astonishing incursions into the 
most remote and undreamed domains of nature. Now and again, how- 
ever, some thought would enter his mind unconnected with mathematics, 
and he would set about following this up with a freedom of method and a 
disregard of established and preconceived ideas which would have horrified 
most of his brother Fellows of the Royal Society. 

In the instance which I am about to relate the Professor was off the 
track of mathematics, wandering through unmapped worlds. I had grown 
to be very fond of him, in spite of his occasional peculiarities, and I followed 
kis work in an almost worshipful manner, and would not have left his 
service for the most munificent offer. I was not exactly his dime damnée, 
but I was not far removed from being in such a position. 

We were taking a constitutional stroll on Hampstead Heath, as was 
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our wont on Sunday afternoon, and were just about to turn back towards 
the Professor’s home, when he stooped and picked up a dandelion. 

Slowly he stood upright, and gazed first at the dandelion, then at me. 
His little red face and smiling lips grew abnormally serious as he remarked 
to me, “ Gertrude Delaney, have you ever considered how little difference 
there is between you and a dandelion? ” 

I was rather startled by this question, no less so because it was seriously 
uttered. It is true some girls are likened to daisies, to lilies, to roses, and other 
various flora, to which I presume they are supposed to approximate in some 
way or other, but I have never yet heard a girl called a dandelion, and as 
applied to me, a Doctor of Science of London University, the term seemed 
distinctly inappropriate. However, I knew that the depth of a stream 
could not be gauged by the colour «f the water, nor could the Professor’s 
cryptic utterances be plumbed by superficial rumination. Therefore, I 
ventured on a non-committal, “ How so, Professor? ” 

For answer thé Professor crushed 
the flower in his hand, and flung it 
away as we returned on our homeward 
journey. But this hardly satisfied me. 
My curiosity had been aroused, and 
curiosity is an animal which will never 
patiently starve. 

“ Kr—would you mind telling 
me in what way I resemble a dande- 
lion? » I ventured, after a few mo- 
ments’ silence. 

The Professor glanced at me side- 
ways with a look of pity in his eyes. 

“ Really—really, Delaney,” he 
drawled, with magnificent superiority 
That night I dreamt of strange and wondrous inatters. in his tones, “ have you never learned 

that in the essentials you and a 


dandelion are the same? ” 

“JT am afraid not,” I replied patiently. ‘“ Perhaps you would 
enlighten me.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and snorted cryptically, “ C.H.O.N.S.” 

“ Chons! ” I exclaimed in amazement. 

The Professor sighed wearily. “Carbon, Hydrogen, Oxygen, Nitro- 

en, Sulphur,” he explained. 

“Oh! Protoplasm! ” I cried. 

“Yes, protoplasm, the essential constituent of a living organism, 
whether it be animal or vegetable. And to my mind there is not much 
difference between the two.” He relapsed into silence, and did not speak 
again until we reached home. 

On the following morning, during breakfast, he again alluded to the 
subject. 

“ You remember the dandelion episode? ” he queried, with a smile. 

I nodded. I was in the act of masticating a crust tempered with 
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marmalade. 
He continued. 
| have 
reached a 
stage in some 
biological in- 
vestigations at 
which J re- 
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been eradi- 
cated. I felt very angry, but I said nothing, and waited for the Professor 
to further unfold his plans, which he soon did. 

“ T have come to the conclusion,” said he, “‘ that the difference between 
vegetable and animal is very slight—very slight. And that the two might 
easily be interchanged under favourable conditions. I do not think you 
could name one ‘life’ property belonging to vegetables which does not 
belong to some animal, or vice versa.” He paused. 

“In the lower forms of life, perhaps not,” I replied thoughtfully, 
“but in the higher ones the power of locomotion is absent in plants.” 

The Sick tck smiled. ‘“ What about the spermatozoids of ferns? 
Besides, some animals, such as oysters, do not possess such power. Try 
again.” 

Pa Sensitiveness,” I hazarded quickly. 

“ The ‘sensitive plant’ possesses local sensitiveness apparently. As 
for animals—certain parasites are insensitive.” 

Then I smiled. “I think I can tell you one difference, Professor. 
All animals have a special digestive cavity for the absorption of solid food; 
no plants possess this.” 

The Professor looked at me severely, then broke into a prolonged 
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chuckle. . * You should not try t- be facetious, Delaney, for I presume 
you have heard of the pitcher plant, which possesses a kind of external 
stomach capable of digesting such food? Besides, you are wrong about 
the animals. Certain parasites take no solid food, but live on food taken 
in by diffusion. No, Delaney, I am afraid you cannot give me a hard and 
fast line. You might refer to the presence or absence of a protecting 
membrane of cellulose, but of course this is absent during part of the life- 
history of many plants, and is present in sea-squirts or ascidians. Even 
the nature of the food is no absolute test; ordinary plants, by means of 
their chlorophyll, feed on simple food—salts, water, carbon-dioxide. 
Animals feed typically upon proteids and other complex foods. But there 
are exceptions—there are exceptions. The green hydra possesses chloro- 
phyll. To my mind, the chief difference, though, as I 
have pointed out, not an essential difference, is the 
manner of absorption of food as distinct from the actual 
food absorbed. The higher animals absorb food from 
the blood. ‘The higher plants absorb food from various 
sap solvents.” He rose from the table, and taking his 
glasses from his pocket, rubbed them carefully and 
methodically on his red silk handkerchief. I knew that 
this prefaced some important statement. The Professor 
cleared his throat; then, standing in front of the fireplace 
with his hands behind his back, commenced slowly : 

“If a liquid could be produced which would sup- 
port the life of corpuscles, phagocytes, and other neces- 
sary organisms, or which would carry out their functions 
and act as a food-carrier, we could do without heart, 
or lungs, or blood. We might be greatly benefited by 
such a liquid, and do away altogether with many 
diseases, and er—we might be better without certain 
of our organs. Similarly it would be useful to invent 
an artificial sap for plants i 

He stopped suddenly, and I ventured to remark, 

“Here is a yellow daisy." « T)Yon?t you think this would be rather a big research, 
Professor—one, in fact, almost too big for us to undertake? ” 

He smiled grimly. ‘I have done it,” he remarked laconically. “I 
have made both the liquids, and, what is more important still, I have made 
them of such substances that, when the two are mixed, they exert no action 
upon one another. ‘Think of it, Delaney! Think of it—no action what- 
soever—whatsoever—none whatever! ” 

I was not very excited. In the first place, the Professor had deceived 
himself; in the second place, even if he had made such solutions, I could 
hardly see why their miscibility should be of any importance, and I said so. 

“ You really don’t see what can be done by means of the two liquids 
used together? ” queried the Professor, with amazement in his voice. 

I shook my head. 

« Ah, well! ? he remarked, “ you will understand later.’ Without 
further explanation he turned, and, leaving the room, went to his labora- 
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tories. It was nine o’clock. 
The cheerful little man was 
always punctual. 

Having performed my 


usual matutinal duties, I 


followed him into the labo- 
ratory. But though I was 
late, he did not remark upon 
the fact. He was standing 
in the doorway of the par- 
tition which separated and 
made private the rear por- 
tion of his chemical labora- 
tory. He raised his right 
hand, and with his fore- 
finger beckoned solemnly, a 
most unusual proceeding on 
his part. I went behind the 
partition in some excite- 
ment. I was going to see 
yet another phase of the 
Professor’s work. 

The Professor crossed 
over to a bench below the 
window, and, grasping in 
each hand a two-litre flask, 
turned round and held the 
vessels up. 

“Blood substitute,” he 
said quietly, holding out for 
my inspection the flask in 
his right hand, which con- 
tained a white, milky fluid. 
Then stretching forth the 
other hand, in which he 
grasped a flask containing a 
transluscent liquid with a 
slight green tinge: “Sap 
substitute,” he remarked. 

I examined the con- 


tents of the bottles curiously. 


I asked. 
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“ What are you going to do about it? » 


He put the bottles down, and rubbed his nose thoughtfully.“ Do? 
he echoed. “Do? Why, continue the experiments I have already com- 
menced—on a larger scale, of course—a larger scale. Here, for instance,” 
he continued, turning to a large cage which I had not perceived previously, 
“is a dog; its heart, lungs and kidneys are in those bottles over there.” 

‘“‘ How long has the poor beast been dead? ” I asked. 
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“Tt is not dead,” was the response, “ but in an extremely healthy 
condition. This tube is joined to the one-time aorta, and conveys blood 
substitute pumped in by means of an artificial heart worked by this small 
motor. The return tube here carries the liquid, with the waste products, 
to a series of purifiers on the shelf there; thence to the regenerating plant, 
and so back to the heart. The dog does not breathe, and I shall be much 
surprised if sclerosis, or old age, ever intervene.” 

“ But, Professor,” I exclaimed, “ how is the food digested in the 
stomach and carried to the various parts of the body? ” 

“That would be a very simple matter, but it is one which, so far, has 
never troubled me, for the dog never eats.” 

“ Never eats! ” 

“No, the food, together with the oxygen, is absorbed in the regenerat- 
ing plant.” 

“ Wonderful! ” I exclaimed. ‘“ Wonderful! “What next? ” 

Ignoring my question, the Professor continued. “ Passing to the 
question of the sap substitute, here is a yellow daisy.” 

“ A daisy? ” I laughed. ‘A sunflower, you mean! ” 

The stalk was half an inch in diameter and four feet long, and the 
flower was large in proportion. 

“ A daisy, I said,” remarked the Professor 
irritably. ‘I pulled it up by the roots in the garden, 
and placed it in that bowl with sap substitute, since 
when it has grown and thriven.” 

“Wonderful! ” I exclaimed again. “ But it 
seems to me, Professor, that you have finished experi- 
menting, and not merely begun.” 
aainel deoeouits ok Ristrerk “Finished! ” he remarked sarcastically. ‘When 

. has one ever finished? The line I am about to take 
is a new one entirely; this is merely preliminary.” He took off his 
glasses and wiped them carefully. After pausing a moment he looked 
up at me quickly, and asked abruptly, “ Do you know anything about 
grafting? ” 

“No,” I replied promptly. I do, as a matter of fact, but when the 
Professor asks if anyone “ knows,” he does not mean have they read or 
learnt, but have they studied and experimented. 

“ Well, well,” he sighed, obviously relieved that I did not pretend 
to knowledge. ‘“ You know you can graft different kinds of plants upon 
the same stem—that is common knowledge. You also know, I presume, 
that portions of animals have been removed and replaced by a method of 
grafting. You should be aware, also, that successful grafting only takes 
place when the two parts are more or less closely allied in species.” 

I nodded. 

“ Now, to my mind,” continued the Professor, “ this similarity is 
entirely unnecessary. What is really necessary is not that the cells in 
juxtaposition should be similar, but that the food or sap upon which they 
feed should be similar, since naturally the grafted portion must live on the 
same food as the main plant or animal. Am I quite clear? ” 
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“Quite, Professor, thank you,” I replied, though I did not entirely 
realise what he was driving at. 

“* Well, then,” he went on imperturbably, “if a sap were supplied 
containing artificially the necessary tood, any two plants could be grafted 
together. If a blood substitute were supplied, containing the requisite 
ingredients, any two forms of animal tissue could be grafted together, and 
lastly, if a suitable mixture of the two were prepared »—his voice sank 
to a hoarse whisper and trembled with excitement—“ animal and vegetable 
tissues could be grafted promiscuously upon one another.” 

«Stupendous! ” I cried; and made the mental reservation, “ but 
impossible.” 

That night I dreamed of strange and wondrous matters; of cherry 
trees that barked like dogs, and opened gates and saved the expenses of a 
watch-dog; of cabbages that lifted themselves from the earth and walked to 
the pot; of terriers that meandered round the dining-table after dinner so 
that one might pluck luscious strawberries from their backs. And then, 
again, the remembrance of the dog in the Professor’s laboratory flitted 
through my dreams, and a sentence from a Latin exercise of many years 
before came back persistently to mock me— Nullum animal quod 
sanguinem habet sine corde esse potest.” Verily truisms may be more 
fallacious than apparent lies! 

For several weeks I assisted the Professor in the manufacture of these 
two liquids. He believed in doing things on a grand scale, and, having 
satisfied himself that the properties of his compounds were such as required, 
he refrained from further experiment until he had manufactured a sufficient 
quantity of each to work on a large scale. It was rather expensive, no 
doubt. When he announced that he was ready to proceed with other matters, 
he had already made, and stored several thousand gallons of each in specially 
prepared covered tanks, which stood in rows in his garden. 

At last, one morning, he told me that all was ready. 

“« What is the next experiment to be? ” I asked eagerly. 

He flicked his teeth with his thumb-nail, and looked at me through 
half-closed eyes for a moment. 

* Would you like me to draw off your blood and give you the sub- 
stitute? ” he asked doubtfully. ‘“ Not, of course, that I suggest removing 
your vital organs,” he added hastily. “I merely suggest that you might 
be better without ordinary blood—with a richer, purer substance.” 

“ No,” I laughed; “ hardly that, Professor.” 

“No? Ah, well! As you like.” He seemed both surprised and 
pained, but I noticed that in this instance he did not offer to experiment 
‘upon himself. 

After waiting a few moments to collect his thoughts, and to perform 
unnecessarily with his red handkerchief upon his forehead, he began again. 

“ The virginia creeper outside the house is very fine. Let us improve 
it. First, the roots must be carefully uncovered and a large tank placed 
beneath them, which we will fill with a mixture of blood and sap substitutes 
in equal proportions.” 

«© Why blood substitute? ” I interrupted, rather amazed. 
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He sniffed. ‘ Because I intend to graft human flesh upon the creeper.” 

“ But, Professor, who will submit to being grafted? ” I laughed. 

“J do not intend to graft any person—-merely portions ot persons. 
Dr. Ponsonby at the hospital has been good enough to give me from time 
to time several amputated hands and fingers, the tissues of which I kept 
living by supplying them with a continual flow of blood substitute through 
the arteries. They are in the cupboard there. I intend to graft some of 
the striped muscle fibres of these on to the virginia creeper. Now, let us 
set to work—to work, Delaney.” , 

We soon had our virginia creeper growing under the new conditions, 
but although we had pulled up the roots, the Professor tied them above 
the tanks, allowing only one small shoot to reach down into the liquid. 
He did this because such enormous growth was given to the daisy, and 
he did not want this to take place so quickly in the case of the virginia 
creeper. He wished to proceed with the matter decently and in order, and 
to take numerous careful observations. 

Then the Professor procured a ladder, and with knife and forceps 
succeeded in grafting about two hundred small pieces of living human 
tissue—for, strange to say, the tissues had been kept alive, though, of 
course, they were only like plants—they had no brain and no locomotive 
of sensory powers. 

The next day we again inspected our plant. It was progressing very 
satisfactorily; all its parts had already increased to double their previous 
size, and it looked very strong and healthy. The pieces of fiesh seemed 
to have “taken hold” most effectively, and a plant-like appearance was 
overcoming them. 

“* How is it, I wonder, Professor, that these bits of finger are apparently 
combining with vegetable cells? Surely the different natures of the cells 
would prevent any real combination? ” 

He seemed a little puzzled himself—a rare phenomenon. He 
scratched the back of his head thoughtfully, and then, cutting a piece of 
the plant from close to a grafting point, went indoors without speaking, 
while I continued to examine the plant externally. 

I had a few analyses to carry out in the chemical laboratory, and it 
was perhaps three hours before I again saw the Professor. Then he came 
into me. 

‘“* T have made some careful sections,” he remarked, “ and I think that 
I can answer your question.” 

“What question? ” I asked. I had not spoken for three hours! 

“The one you asked earlier in the day as to the power of combination 
of the two kinds of cell tissue.” 

« Yes? » 

“The ‘blood cum sap? substitute, as you know, is penetrative in a 
high degree. The cells which possess no cellulose cell wall—that is, the 
animal cells—force their way between the cells of the other matter, growing 
down in the ‘ blood cum sap” substitute. It is a kind of intersticial growth. 
The flesh does not become a true parasite-like fungus on the plant, but 
really grows into the plant, spreading ramifying arms and fibres down 
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WE SOON HAD THE MAN TRUSSED UP AGAINST THE WALL, 
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between the cells, until the appearance of the whole becomes half flesh-like, 
half plant-like. That is as much as I have been able to make out under 
the microscope—so far.” 

“It is enough for the moment,” I replied, gazing upon this wonderful 
little man with reverence. No problem seemed too difficult for him to 
tackle—each one was more wonderful than the last. Yet, in many ways, 
the Professor was the most unlucky man I ever met. So many of his 
finest researches were absolutely marred by an unkind fate which followed 
at his elbow. Yet he rarely complained—rarely even looked disappointed. 
A mild “ Dear me” or “ Tut-tut ” was all that fate could draw from him 
after ruining a few months’ work. When he succeeded he became excitable; 
when he failed he shrugged his shoulders. “ Failure! ” he would exclaim. 
“There is no such thing. The result of my work still exists. The 
experiences I have gained cannot be taken away. The effect upon my charac- 
teriseternal. Failure! Success! The two words are often synonymous— 
sometimes they even mean something diametrically opposed to the meaning 
attributed to them in the dictionary! In the very cause of failure, in the 
very element which destroys the visible result of my 
labour, I learn yet more of the secrets of real 
success! ” 

** T don’t quite see how that can be,” I remarked 
on one occasion. 

“Don’t you—don’t you, really!” he replied 
contemptuously. “Listen now. If you designed 
a table, theoretically calculated to bear a weight of 
one ton, three pounds and seven ounces. If you 
built the table and placed upon it one ton and three 
pounds, and it did not break—would you cry 
* Success >? ” 

Tiwpatiimeeied: “ Yes,” I replied, laughing. 

* Would you? I would not. I would add the 
seven ounces—I would add one ounce more! If the table broke, I would 
cry ‘ Success! ” : 

“ Why—you would have lost the result of your work! ” I exclaimed. 

“ Yes—but I would have gained proof of the accuracy of my calcula- 
tions; the work could be done again.” 

Really the Professor was vastly different from most men: his character 
was very simple, in spite of his erudition—or because of it? 

These experiments, like some of his others, were not destined to become 
an unqualified success. 

During that night I was awakened by a loud splash beneath my open 
window. I jumped from my bed and ran to it. Outside, the moon shone 
brilliantly, and, bending forward, I could see that the roots of the virginia 
creeper had become dislodged, and had fallen entirely into the tank. ‘ The 
Professor will be annoyed,” I mused. Then, suddenly, I understood the 
cause of the accident. A pair of legs were disappearing through the labora- 
tory window beneath me. A burglar had climbed the creeper and got into 
the house. 


THE FLOOR, THE WALLS, TABLES, CHAIRS, WERE ALL INVADED BY THE 
HORRIBLE MONSTROSITY ! 


I am not timorous. I did not wait to change my pyjamas for some- 
thing warmer, but, quietly opening the door, I crept downstairs, and, taking 
a heavy walking-stick from the hall, crept towards the laboratory. I am 
very strong, and with the advantage of surprise, I thought that if I could 
get in the first blow the burglar would fall senseless. It may have been 
oolish, but I also thought of the Professor’s commendation afterwards. 

I heard no sound in the room. The door was slightly ajar, and I 
crept in cautiously. The burglar must have heard me come downstairs, 
though, for he was behind the door, and quickly had his arms around me. 
I struggled fiercely with him, and we rolled upon the floor, bringing down 
with us a quantity of apparatus. The noise brought the Professor down 
post haste. 

“ Tut, tut,” I heard him say as he switched on the electric light. 

He ran across to the other side of the room, but soon came back, and 
clapped a duster over the man’s face. The latter released me at once, and 
commenced gasping and coughing, as he rolled on the floor in agony. 

“ Eight-eighty ammonia,” remarked the Professor casually. “TI fear 
it has got in his eyes and nose and mouth. Very painful, no doubt—very 
painful—but an excellent weapon against a burglar—an excellent weapon.” 
He rubbed his hands together in a happy, easy manner. “Now go and 
get me some rope, Delaney. The burglar’s all right; if he get up Pll give 
him another dose. It’s better than chloroform—quicker in its action, you 
know—much quicker,” he laughed, while I went in search of a clothes line. 

We soon had the man trussed up, and seated him against the wall. I 
had had a narrow escape; he had evidently tried to murder me, for a 
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dangerous-looking knife lay on the floor, which had probably been knocked 
from his hand in the first struggle. The Professor picked this up and 
examined it, then placed it in his pocket, and turned to the burglar, who 
lay blinking and swearing, and evidently still smarting with the ammonia. 

“« My dear sir,” remarked the Professor, “ you are guilty of a heinous 
offence—I don’t refer to your trespass on my premises, but to your attempt 
to deprive my assistant of life. A most heinous offence, sir—I value my 
assistant. You would have deprived the world of a valuable brain—a brain. 
Do you understand? ” 

I was most flattered by the Professor’s remarks, but was beginning to 
feel cold, and thought it time to intervene. 

“‘ Had I better not telephone for the police, Professor? ” I asked. 

He eyed me in astonishment, his round eyes growing rounded, and 
he felt uncomfortably in pockets which his pyjamas did not possess for 
glasses which they did not contain. 

“The police—police! ” he echoed. ‘Certainly not. This burglar 
is a god-send—I have been wanting a burglar for a long time. Don’t you 
see he is just the man I want? No, no. We must 
get a bed down here for him. Behind the partition. 
We must do it to-night. The housekeeper must 
know nothing about it. Do you understand? He 
will be my guest for a week or so; perhaps longer— 
unless, of course, he dies.” 

“ Look ’ere, guvnor, wot’s your little gime? ” 
the man interrupted. ‘ Don’t you play no pranks 
with me, or you’ll find you’ve come to the wrong 
shop. I ain’t a bloke to stand no nonsense.” 

“ My dear burglar—I may say my very dear 

“Quick! Its like an octopus." burglar,” the Professor smiled, “I do not require 
you to speak. Your opinions, threats, and ungram- 
matical jargon are alike distasteful. Pray be silent.” 

“Pl silence you when I get out o’ this—you,” was the retort. 

But the Professor lifted the stopper from the ammonia bottle. 

“If that be so, you will never get out,” he remarked. ‘“ Meanwhile, 
if you are not silent, Ill give you some more medicine,” he chuckled grimly, 
and the man, uttering one final malediction, closed his lips. 

“ Now, Delaney, let’s get a bed down and fix him up,” the Professor 
said, turning to me. 

Forthwith we set about the work, though:I was completely in the 
dark as to the reasons of the Professor’s extraordinary behaviour. 

Preparations were soon completed, and the man placed in bed and 
securely bound there. 

“ You can go back to bed, Delaney,” the Professor remarked. “ I 
shall stay here and make some preparations. In the morning I wish you 
to get two nice ash trees, with roots, remember—with roots. Diameters 
of stem to be—er—to be—say, two inches. You can cut off loose branches 
and tops. I only want about three feet of the main stem—perhaps less. 
Good night. Don’t come back here till you have got the trees; I want 
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them as soon as 
possible. | Good 
night.” And he 
turned from me, 
while I went back 
to bed—but not 
to sleep. 

The next 
morning I went 
out and pur- 
chased two trees. 
I stripped off all 
the superfluous 
parts, and carried 
home only the 
roots, with about 
three feet of the 
stem. 

I took them 
to the Professor 
at once. During 
the night I found 
that he had re- 
tired and changed 
into his usual 
clothes, and also 
that he had made 
many strange pre- 
parations. The 
burglar —_ looked HE WAS RATHER PROUD OF HIS LEGS. 
very pale, and 
two glass tubes ran from beneath the bedclothes to the cupboard hard by. 

“‘ What have you done? ” I asked apprehensively. ‘ The man looks 
very pale.” 

‘“* Nothing—nothing. He is quite healthy. I’ve taken out his blood 
and given him blood substitute—that’s all. Of course, it being white, 
he does look pale.” 

“ But, Professor, how will he ever be able to go away now? ” 

“ Oh—new blood will be formed. It’s always forming. But for my 
experiment I needed blood substitute plus sap substitute.” 

“What are you going to do? ” I asked, now thoroughly frightened. 

“ Graft him. Of course, I know I’m not a doctor ”»—he spoke quite 
apologetically—* but I have good knowledge of anatomy, and with common 
sense and cleanliness, I feel sure I can manage an operation.” 

I had no doubt about this. The Professor could do most things of 
a scientific nature. Nevertheless, I felt very uncomfortable. 

“What do you wish me to do? ” I asked. 

‘‘ Swab up and ligature the arteries—only the big ones,” he remarked. 
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“The others must ooze a bit; nothing will happen. I can keep on giving 
more blood substitute to make up—of course, mixed with sap substitute.” 
“What is it, Professor, you are going to do? ” I asked earnestly. 

“ Give him chloroform now,” he chuckled, and proceeded to do so. 
The man was bound, and could offer no resistance. After a few minutes 
he succumbed to the anesthetic. 

“ Now what? ” I asked. 

“ Amputate his legs below the knees! ” was the astonishing reply. 

It was no good arguing. I shrugged my shoulders, and braced myself 
to help him. 

The way the Professor carried out the operation was wonderful, and 

I could hardly believe that he was a tyro in such matters. It was very 
curious to see white blood issuing from the various vessels before I nipped 
them up. : 
Both legs were taken off about two inches below the knees, and the 
well-washed roots of the two ash trees were bound well into the open flesh, 
which was then carefully dressed. From time to time, of course, the 
Professor had been obliged to renew the anzsthetic—A.C.E. mixture he 
used after the first dose had been given—and he had made a very satisfactory 
job of the whole affair. 

During the whole day we spent our time by the man’s bedside, taking 
our meals there, and we settled down to spend the night in the same place. 

It must have been about five o’clock on the following morning that 
the next episode took place. The Professor was asleep, and I was attending 
to the “ sap” apparatus, and seeing that the flow was properly regulated 
through the burglar. The sun had risen an hour ago, and the room was light. 

] heard the door in the partition creak as though it were being pushed 
open—it had been left slightly ajar. Looking round, I saw what appeared 
to be a fat cucumber or a thin vegetable marrow actually forcing its way 
slowly through the space, and causing the noise. I stared at this peculiar 
phenomenon in astonishment. Then, to my horror, the end of the thing 
turned and twisted like a snake—no, like a beckoning finger. I ran to 
the door and pushed it further open, but after moving a couple of feet, it 
was blocked by something outside. The whole laboratory was in deep 
twilight. The open windows were completely blocked by what looked like 
giant cacti mingled with leaves of virginia creeper and cucumber-like fruits. 
These latter were all twisting and writhing like serpents in agony. The 
fioor, the tables, the walls, were all invaded by the horrible monstrosity. 

I called to the Professor, who came and stared at the bestial vegetation. 

“Tt’s the grafted flesh,” he said, after a moment’s pause. “It has 
all the animal instincts in the cells themselves, but no feeling or knowledge 
of the higher senses. The vegetable and animal are intermingled. But 
how has it grown like this? How has it grown, Delaney? We placed 
only one small root in the sap tank. I don’t understand.” 

“T forgot to tell you. The burglar dislodged the root, and it fell 
into the tank,” I replied. 

“And you never told me! ” he shouted angrily. ‘“ You never told 
me. You are a nice assistant—a fine assistant! You are \* 
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He stopped abruptly and gave a gasp. The “cucumber ” at his feet 
had twisted round his ankle, and was pulling him. He tugged, but could 
not free himself. “ Quick—a knife,” he shouted, as he was pulled through 
the door, struggling all the time. “It’s like an octopus. Quick, Delaney— 

uick! » 
, I was doing his bidding, and, with one of his surgical knives, was 
soon reaching towards his imprisoned foot. I severed the writhing thing, 
and then another one caught my own arm, and squeezed it with extraordinary 
ower. The Professor seized the knife and freed my arm, but the writhing, 
dripping THING still clung to it. 

We staggered back, the perspiration standing in beads upon our fore- 
heads. 

“ We can’t get out! ” I exclaimed. ‘“ What are we to do? It will 
be in here soon.” 

But the Professor was cool again. He took off his glasses and tapped 
his teeth. Then his brow wrinkled thoughtfully as he scratched the back 
of his head and glanced about him. 

“ Get through the window here at the side of the house. The creeper 
has not come round the corner. ‘Take this strong knife and cut the main 
stem of the creeper above the tank. Then, at least it will grow no more.” 

I nodded. I pulled one of the burglar’s sheets from his bed, and, 
climbing down this, I was soon in the garden. But my task was impossible 
—the horrible, bulging THING was half over the garden. I could not 
get near the stem. 

There was only one thing to do. The row of tanks containing the 
mixed sap were connected by pipes, so that there was really one huge 
reservoir. The two end ones were still free from the abnormal growth. 
I ran to the tool shed for a hatchet, and then severed the end pipe. The 
tanks were soon all emptied of their costly contents. I had stayed the 
growth of the monster. What next? 

It was now nearing seven o’clock. I could not get back the way I 
had come, so I went round to the front door and let myself in with my 
latch-key. Then I went up the short flight of stairs, 
Passing into the outer laboratory door, I saw the butler with 
our matutinal cup of tea. For the moment I did not think 
of his danger. Then it was too late. I heard a cry from 
within. 

“Oh, Lord! Oh, sir! These snakes ’ave got me! ” 

“Crash! » I knew the tea was on the floor. I rushed 


to the door and looked in. 
“ Oh, miss, for God’s sake, ’elp me! Oh—oh—oh! ” 


The man was three yards inside the room, and was 
being pulled hither and thither by relentless crooked fingers. 
His legs were completely hidden beneath the writhing mass, and unless 
something were done he would be torn to pieces before our eyes. 

I ran for a carving knife, and soon found myself hacking and cutting 
as far as I could reach, while a horrible odour arose from the wounded mass. 
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The Professor, however, did better. Cutting away the growth in his 
immediate neighbourhood opposite to me, he stepped into the cleared space, 
and, closing the partition door behind him, climbed on to the shelf above. 
Upon this were stored Winchester bottles of various acids. 

With a crash he hurled one of these, containing nitric acid, on to the 
floor. Horrible choking fumes arose, but the result in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood was instantaneous. The twisting, gouty-looking fingers began 
to shrivel, and soon lay still, most of them much charred. One after another 
the Professor heaved the bottles into different parts of the room. .A veritable 
hell was made. Brown, choking fumes—charred, slippery, bulging 
THINGS—a bubbling and seething floor. I fell back out of the room. 
I could not stand it. How the Professor managed to hold out I have no 
idea. The butler fainted and fell to the ground. 

The Professor had taken care not to throw any of the bottles within 
a yard of the man, so that the damage to his person on account of the acid 
should be small, at any rate. 

When the air was clearer I returned. The Professor was already 
wading through the charred mass, and soon pulled the butler into the hall, 
a few feebly-waving pieces still clasping the man. He was burned with 
acid, but not badly, and in time recovered. 

But the laboratory! Chaos reigned, and still the walls were covered, 
and the yarden must be freed! It took us weeks to get all into order. 

Meanwhile the imperturbable Professor washed his hands, mopped 
his brow with his red silk handkerchief, and returned to his patient. 

In a few weeks the latter was quite well, and his ash stumps were 
growing splendidly on to his legs. He had to prune them from time to 
time as the leaves kept sprouting; otherwise, I believe he was proud of them. 

He had got past swearing by now and was philosophical. ‘ They’re 
worth a lot o’ swag to me, miss,” he remarked with a wink; but he would 
not say how. 

In the Daily Adler, however, I discovered his secret. A portion of 
a press notice ran as follows :— 

“ Among the freaks at Balaam and Blarney’s great show is a new and 
original character, ‘ The Man with the Tree Legs!’ Our representative 
has examined him, and has, so far, not been able to understand how the 
matter is worked. No doubt, like the ‘ Bearded Lady ’—who is a man— 
the thing is capable of explanation. Meanwhile, leaves sprout upon these 
fictitious legs, and can be purchased at a shilling a piece.” 

The Professor chuckled when he read this. “ Ha—ha! Our burglar! 
Well, they have the real article this time, only they won’t believe it—they 
won’t believe it.” 

I shook my head. ‘ No good has come of your experiments this time. 
Look at the other side—the vegetable sap was an expensive thing, and gave 
us nothing tangible,” 

He frowned. “ The result was extremely tangible to my mind. But 
it is not the result that counts most—it is the work. When will you learn 
that, Delaney? You would like me to paint over my door the motto, ‘ Via 
trita, via tuta.” No; I would rather put there ‘ Aquila non capit muscas. ” 


THE LOST BLEND 


By O. HeEnry 


X| INCE the bar has been blessed by the clergy, and 
cocktails open the dinners of the elect, one may speak 
of the saloon. ‘Teetotalers need not listen, if they 
choose; there is always the slot restaurant, where a 
dime dropped into the cold bouillon aperture will 
bring forth a dry Martini. 

Con Lantry worked on the sober side of the 
bar in Kenealy’s café. You and I stood, one-legged 
like geese, on the other side and went into voluntary 

liquidation with our week’s wages. Opposite danced Con, clean, temperate, 

clear-headed, polite, white-jacketed, punctual, trustworthy, young, respon- 
sible, and took our money. 

The saloon (whether blessed or cursed) ‘stood in one of those little 
“‘ places” which are parallelograms instead of streets, and inhabited by 
laundries, decayed Knickerbocker families and Bohemians who have nothing 
to do with either. 

Over the café lived Kenealy and his family. His daughter Katherine 
had eyes of dark Irish—but why should you be told? Be content with your 
Geraldine or your Eliza Ann. For Con dreamed of her; and when she 
called softly at the foot of the back stairs for the pitcher of beer for dinner, 
his heart went up and down like a milk punch in the shaker. Orderly and 
fit are the rules of Romance; and if you hurl the last shilling of your 
fortune upon the bar for whiskey, the bartender shall take it, and marry 
his boss’s daughter, and good will grow out of it. 

But not so Con. For in the presence of woman he was tongue-tied 
and scarlet. He who would quell with his eye the sonorous youth whom 
the claret punch made loquacious, or smash with lemon squeezer the 
obstreperous, or hurl gutterward the cantakerous without a wrinkle coming 
to his white lawn tie, when he stood before woman he was voiceless, 
incoherent, stuttering, buried beneath a hot avalanche of bashfulness and 
misery. What then was he before Katherine? A trembler, with no word 
to say for himself, a stone without blarney, the dumbest lover that ever 
babbled of the weather in the presence of his divinity. 

There came to Kenealy’s two sunburned men, Riley and McQuirk. 
They had conference with Kenealy; and then they took possession of a 
back room which they filled with bottles and syphons and jugs and druggist’s 
measuring glasses. All the appurtenances and liquids of a saloon were 
there, but they dispensed no drinks. All day long the two sweltered in 
there, pouring and mixing unknown brews and decoctions from the liquors 
in their store. Riley had the education, and he figured on reams of paper, 
reducing gallons to ounces and quarts to fluid drams. McQuirk, a morose 
man with a red eye, dashed each unsuccessful completed mixture into the 
waste pipes with curses gentle, husky and deep. They laboured heavily 
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and untiringly to achieve some mysterious solution like two alchemists 
striving to resolve gold from the elements. 

Into this back room one evening when his watch was done sauntered 
Con. His professional curiosity had been stirred by these occult bartenders 
at whose bar none drank, and who daily drew upon Kenealy’s store of 
liquors to follow their consuming and fruitless experiments. 

Down the back stairs came Katherine with her smile like sunrise on 
Gweebarra Bay. 

“ Good evening, Mr. Lantry,” says she. ‘And what is the news 
to-day, if you please? ” 

“It looks like r-rain,” stammered the shy one, backing to the wall. 

“Tt couldn’t do better,” said Katherine. “ I’m thinking there’s nothing 
the worse off for a little water.’ In the back room Riley and McQuirk 
toiled like bearded witches over their strange compounds. From fifty 
bottles they drew liquids carefully measured alee Riley’s figures, and shook 
the whole together in a great glass vessel. Then McQuirk would dash it 
out, with gloomy profanity, and they would begin again. 

Sit down,” said Riley to Con, “and Pll tell you.” 

“ Last summer me and Tim concludes that an American bar in this 
nation of Nicaragua would pay. There was a town on the coast where 
there’s nothing to eat but quinine and nothing to drink but rum. The 
natives and foreigners lay down with chills and get up with fevers; and a 
good mixed drink is nature’s remedy for all such tropical inconveniences. 

“ So we lays in a fine stock of wet goods in New York, and bar fixtures 
and glassware, and we sails for that Santa Palma town on a lime steamer. 
On the way me and Tim sees flying fish and plays seven-up with the captain 
and steward, and already begins to feel like the high-ball kings of the tropic 
of Capricorn. 

“When we gets in five hours of the country that we was going to 
introduce to long drinks and short change the captain calls us over to the 
starboard binnacle and recollects a few things. 

“¢T forgot to tell you, boys,’ says he, ‘that Nicaragua slapped an 
import duty of 48 per cent. ad valorem on all bottled goods last month. 
The President took a bottle of Cincinnati hair tonic by mistake for tabasco 
sauce, and he’s getting even. Barrelled goods is free.’ 

“ Sorry you didn’t mention it sooner,” says we. And we bought two 
forty-two gallon casks from the captain, and opened every bottle we had 
and dumped the stuff all together in the casks. That 48 per cent. would 
have ruined us; so we took the chances on making that $1,200 cocktail 
rather than throw the stuff away. 

“ Well, when we landed we tapped one of the barrels. The mixture was 
something heartrending. It was the colour of a plate of Bowery pea soup, 
and it tasted like one of those coffee substitutes your aunt makes you take 
for the heart trouble you get by picking losers. We gave a nigger four 
fingers of it to try it, and he lay under a cocoanut tree three days beating 
the sand with his heels and refused to sign a testimonial. 

“But the other barrel! Say, bartender, did you ever put on a straw 
hat with a yellow band around it and go up in a balloon with a pretty girl 
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with $8,000,000 in your pocket all at the same time? That’s what thirty 
drops of it would make you feel like. With two fingers of it inside you 
you would bury your face in your hands and cry because there wasn’t any- 
thing more worth while around for you to lick than little Jim Jeffries. Yes, 
sir, the stuff in that second barrel was distilled elixir of battle, money and 
high life. It was the colour of gold and as clear as glass, and it shone after 
dark like the sunshine was still in it. A thousand years from now you’ll 
get a drink like that across the bar. 

“« Well, we started up business with that one line of drinks, and it was 
enough. The piebald gentry of that country struck to it like a hive of 
bees. If that barrel had lasted that country would have become the greatest 
on earth. When we opened up of mornings we had a line of Generals and 
Colonels and ex-Presidents and revolutionists a block long waiting to be 
served. We started in at 50 cents. silver a drink. The last ten gallons 
went easy at $5 a gulp. It was wonderful stuff. It gave a man courage 
and ambition and nerve to do anything; at the same time he didn’t care 
whether his money was tainted or fresh from the Ice Trust. When that 
barrel was half gone Nicaragua had repudiated the National debt, removed 
the duty on cigarettes and was about to declare war on the United States 
and England. 

“©>Twas by accident we discovered this king of drinks, and ’twill be 
by good luck if we strike it again. For ten months we’ve been trying. 
Small lots at a time, we’ve mixed barrels of all the harmful ingredients 
known to the profession of drinking. Ye could have stocked ten bars with 
the whiskeys, brandies, cordials, bitters, gins and wines me and Tim have 
wasted. A glorious drink like that to be denied to the world! Tis a 
sorrow and a loss of money. ‘The United States as a nation would welcome 
a drink of the sort, and pay for it.” 

All the while McQuirk had been carefully measuring and pouring 
together small quantities of various spirits, as Riley called them, from his 
latest pencilled prescription. The completed mixture was of a vile, mottled 
chocolate colour. McQuirk tasted it, and hurled it, with appropriate 
epithets, into the waste sink. 

“>Tis a strange story, even if true,” said Con. “Tl be going now 
along to my supper.” 

“ Take a drink,” said Riley. ‘ We've all kinds except the lost blend.” 

“J never drink,” said Con, “anything stronger than water. I am just 
after meeting Miss Katherine by the stairs. She said a true word. ‘ There’s 
not anything,’ says she, ‘ but is better off for a little water. ” 

When Con had left them Riley almost felled McQuirk by a blow on 
the back. 

“Did ye hear that?” he shouted. “Two fools are we. The six 
dozen bottles of ’pollinaris we had on the ship—ye opened them yourself— 
which barrel did ye pour them in—the barrel, ye mudhead? ” 

“JT mind,” said McQuirk, slowly, “twas in the second barrel we 
opened. I mind the blue piece of paper pasted on the side of it.” 

“We've got it now,” cried Riley. “Twas that we lacked. Tis the 
water that does the trick. Everything else we had right. Hurry, man, 
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and get two bottles of ’pollinaris from the bar, while I figure out the pro- 
portionments with me pencil.” 

An hour later Con strolled down the sidewalk towards Kenealy’s café. 
Thus faithful employees haunt, during their recreation hours, the vicinity 
where they labour, drawn by some mysterious attraction. 

A police patrol wagon stood at the side door. Three able cops were 
half carrying, half hustling Riley and McQuirk up its rear steps. ‘The eyes 
and faces of each bore the bruises and cuts of sanguinary and assiduous 
conflict. Yet they whooped with strange joy, and directed upon the police 
the feeble remnants of their pugnacious madness. 

“Began fighting each other in the back room,” explained Kenealy to 
Con. “And singing! That was worse. Smashed everything pretty much 
up. But they’re good men. They’ll pay for everything. Trying to 
invent some new kind of cocktail, they was. [ll see they come out all 
right in the morning.” 

Con sauntered into the back room to view the battlefield. As he went 
through the hall Katherine was just coming down the stairs. 

“Good evening again, Mr. Lantry,” said she. “And is there no 
news from the weather yet? ” 

“ Still threatens r-rain,” said Con, slipping past with red in his smooth, 
pale cheek. 

Riley and McQuirk had indeed waged a great and friendly battle. 
Broken bottles and glasses were everywhere. The room was full of alcohol 
fumes; the floor was variegated with spirituous puddles. 

On the table stood a 32-ounce glass graduated measure. In the 
bottom of it were two tablespoonfuls of liquid—a bright golden liquid that 
seemed to hold the sunshine a prisoner in its auriferous depths. 

Con smelled it. He tasted it. He drank it. 

As he returned through the hall Katherine was just going up the stairs. 

“No news yet, Mr. Lantry? ” she asked with her teasing laugh. 

Con lifted her clear from the floor and held her there. 

“ The news is,” he said, “ that we’re to be married.” 

“Put me down, sir! ” she cried indignantly, “or I will——. Oh, 
Con, where, oh, wherever did you get the nerve to say it?” 


THE WILL AND THE WAY 


By Epwin Wooton 
Illustrated by Oswald Cuningham 


peed HE mental atmosphere, analysable into emanations 
&e> from Scot, Jew, Yankee, and London solicitor, was 
5 keen as the east wind, caustic, vitriolic. 

When Franklin Jefferson, stock operator, of 
New York, sat astride a chair, resting his arms on 
its back, and his chin on his arms, men seldom cared 
to ask favours of him. He assumed this attitude 
now; moreover, he thrust out his under jaw in manner 
reminding one of a bull-dog ready for work, the 
while he said, in the aggressively national accent that has become classical : 

“‘ Speaking, not as an interested party, but merely as a sane member 
of universal creation, I venture to express the opinion that the clause you 
have just read is the rottenest piece of gibbering idiocy that ever came out 
of a lunatic’s brain! ” 

Having uttered this sentiment, the speaker rose, thrust his hands into 
his trousers pockets, and glared defiance of contradiction at his companions; 
more especially at the solicitor, Gordon Grayne. ‘I am not responsible 
tor the contents of the will,” returned the lawyer icily. 

“ Juist gie us the heads o? the bit paper again in plain Eenglish,” said 
James Kirk, described in directories as a shipowner. 

“ Ah! it would be as well,” agreed Levi Solomans, a gentleman who 
made his annual thousands out of other people’s troubles. 

Grayne reopened the folded will, and, tapping it lightly with his fore- 
finger, said : 

‘« By this testament, made on January the nineteenth last, John Guilder, 
since deceased, conditionally disposes of his wealth. You, gentlemen, 
whose names I need not repeat, are to receive the sum of thirty millions 
sterling, in equal shares. 

** There are several conditions; and the first is that until each contingent 
legatee shall have paid to me the sum of fifty thousand pounds, he shall 
not be made acquainted with the remaining terms, nor be entitled to receive 
any benefit under the will. That is all I can say, save that it now remains 
for you to accept or refuse, and that whoever fulfils the conditions will 
benefit by the refusal or failure of any one or more of you.” 

“ Holy Moses! Fifty thousand, and for a pig in a poke! ” said the 
Jew. 

“T guess it’s a blind gamble,” exclaimed the American. 

“ Could ye no gie us a wee bit notion o” the other terms o’ the will? ” 
asked the Scot. 

Grayne shook his head. 
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“ Thirty millions! Ten millions each! Moses! ” Solomans uttered 
the words with awe. 

“ Now, gentlemen, is it Yes,.or No? ” asked the lawyer sharply. 

“ Tm no takin’ on the contract at the price,” said Kirk. 

“ And D’ll see you eternally frizzled before I do,” put in Jefferson. 

For ten seconds the Jew regarded the speakers absently, the while he 
caressed his chin. Then plunging into the sentence, “ Pll chance it; and 
if I lose > he brought up with ominous grimness, and drew from one 
pocket a cheque-book. 

“ Very good,” returned Grayne. “ Then Pll wish you other gentlemen 
good morning.” 

Messrs. Kirk and Jefferson quitted the room with an air of having 
suffered personal injury; but the lawyer made sure that they had quitted 
the building also before he turned the key in the office door. 

Then he resumed his seat, waited impassively while Solomans filled in 
and signed the draft, assured himself by inspection that its wording reserved 
no avenue for evasion, and at length, having opened the will once again, 
began to summarise. Said he: 

“ The second condition is to be in force for a period of twenty-four 
hours, beginning at the moment in which you quit the main door of this 
building. During this time you are neither to write nor to speak to anyone 
concerning the will. You are not to render by writing or verbally any 
explanation whatever of your conduct. You are to refrain from communi- 
cating by letter, messenger, word of mouth, or any other means to your 
relatives or friends any statement bearing on the task with which you are 
engaged, other than a simple request for a donation.” 

“It sounds easy,” said Solomans cheerfully. 

Grayne went on: 

“ The third condition is that you shall put off your customary dress, 
and shall assume the garb provided for you by me, in accordance with the 
testator’s instructions. The garments are here; that is, they are in a back 
room. 

“ The fourth condition requires you to perambulate the streets of the 
metropolis during this period, standing or sitting at your convenience, but 
always being in some place open to public view. 

“ By the fifth and last condition, it is imperative that you acquire by 
begging, singing, or vending articles priced at one penny, the sum of five 
shillings in coppers. If you receive any donation in exce’s of twopence 
from one person you will be disqualified. If you collect less than five 
shillings you will be disqualified. You will be allowed six hours for sleep 
and meals.” : 

“ But what’s the sense of it all? ” asked the Jew. 

“ The purpose of the testator was to prove that wealth monopolies 
are a blessing to the world; that they are the reservoirs of prosperity; that 
the poor are by nature and training wasteful, far more so than the rich. If 
by collecting the coppers of the poor you succeed in proving the testator 
right, you will inherit his wealth. You quite understand? ” 

“ But suppose a rich person gives a penny? ” 
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“ The will does not direct any inquiry to be 
made on that score. The testator assumes that only 
the poor give coppers.” 

5 “Then he made a bally big mistake,” com- 
, mented Solomans. 


you,” returned Grayne. 

“ But what’s to become of my ideas Pve 
been to Bradford, and am just back. If you’d let me telephone ” 

Said Grayne: “If by written or spoken word you go outside the 
terms I have stated you will 
get nothing. And—the 
possible prize is not one to 
be picked up every day.” 

“ Thirty millions ! 
Holy Moses! Let me get 
into those clothes.” 

“ Certainly.” The 
lawyer touched a bell, and 
Solomans withdrew to 
arrange his toilet in the care 
of the clerk who had 
answered the summons. 

After ten minutes the 
Jew returned, wearing a 
greasy silk hat, a collarless 
shirt, broken boots, and 
other garments rivalling 
these in appearance. 

For a moment, as his 
glance fell upon his nether 
extremities, an expression 
of self-disgust ruled on his 
face; but it yielded to a look 
of resolution, as if he had 
in mind an ideal far above 
vanities of dress: an ideal 
towards whose attainment 
he strengthened himself by 
the pious ejaculation : 

“ Thirty millions ! 
Moses! If I get it! ” 

“Yes—if!” said 
Grayne drily. 

“ T might as well begin 
now,” remarked Solomans. dardania 
“T am a poor old man, \ 
compelled by circumstances, THE GUTTER MERCHANT GURGLED VIOLENTLY. 


“ That does not make things any the worse for 
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into a discussion of which I need not enter, to ask your kind assistance to 
the extent of one penny.” 

“Get out,” said Grayne. This isn’t the street. And keep in mind - 
that, from the moment you walk down the steps to the corresponding 
moment to-morrow, six detectives will be doing their utmost to prove you 
a cheat; and that if you do cheat, or fail, the thirty millions will go to the 
police superannuation fund.” 


* * * * * 


“What is this they are saying about Solomans?” queried one 
City man of another, some hours later. 

“Supposed to have gone to Bradford. Left yesterday, or first thing 
this morning, and has not been seen since.” 

“ What! Done a bunk? ” 

“Dunno. Shouldn’t be surprised. Here, you, give us some 
matches.” 

With this the speaker dropped a penny in the palm of a gutter mer- 
chant. 

“ Never saw him myself,” went on the other. 

“ You haven’t lost much,” remarked his friend. ‘ He has a face like 
a convict, the manners of live bacon, talks as if he was drunk, and has the 
principles of a boa constrictor. What are you looking at me like that for, 
you old fool? ” This to the vendor of matches. 

The man was glaring in a rather unusual way, and his eyes were 
bulging. 

“Seems like having a fit,” commented the speaker’s companion. 

“ Oh, never mind him. Did I ever tell you how old Solomans tried 
to swindle me? ” And here the two moved off, while the gutter merchant 
gurgled violently. 

He gurgled more as a newsboy, coming through the throng on the 
pavement, cried, “ Special Star—Special,” displaying the while a contents 
bill having one entry only: ‘“ Disappearance of a well-known financier.” 

** It’s those damned police! Oh, my Rebecca, how can I let you know 
what a battle I’m.fighting? ” groaned Solomans. 

He turned away, walking along the gutter, and picking up from minute 
to minute imaginary facts concerning his career, which made him seethe. 
In truth, his finance was as solid as his body; yet the gossips were already 
discussing his frauds, and how many years he would get. He sold only 
two boxes of matches in the next three hours, and one did not count, as 
the purchaser had paid with a sixpence and refused change. 

“IT didn’t accept it,” cried Solomans, as he saw a grim-faced man 
making a note in a pocket-book. 

Solomans looked at the sixpence tenderly; then muttering “ Thirty 
millions! ” dropped the coin down a drain. 

He had quitted the lawyer’s office at three in the afternoon. At eight 
in the evening he arrived outside his house in Chelsea. Here he waited, 
but for what he did not know. 

“Now, old chap,” said a constable, “ I’ve been watching you for the 


‘© DON’T MAKE IT MORE THAN TWOPENCE, MA’AM.”’ 


last ten minutes. I don’t know what game you’re up to, but you'd best 
get off, and quick.” 

“Oh, go away,” said Solomans snappishly. 

A lady came down the steps. Solomans started forward; then drew 
back. But the lady had seen him. “He has come! He has come! ” 
she shrieked. 

“ What has he done, ma’am?” asked the policeman, laying a hand 
on Solomans’ coat sleeve. 

“Done? He’s come home. He’s my husband. Oh! I can see it 
all—he’s been robbed. No collar; no ? 

“Give me a penny,” said Solomans. 

“ A penny! What! Where are your nice clothes? Where is your 
gold chain? ” 

“ Give me a penny,” vociferated Solomans. 
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“Best to humour him. Been drugged, I suspect,” said a young man 
who at that moment came up. 

“‘ Here’s a sovereign, dad,” he added, offering Solomans the coin. 

“I don’t want it; I want a penny,” shouted the mendicant. 

Mrs. Solomans spoke whisperingly to the policeman, and slipped 
something within his palm. 

Her husband guessed what was coming, and, forestalling the police- 
man’s movement, sprang on one side, and panted, “ I ain’t mad, and I ain’t 
drunk, and I ninte coming home. Give me a penny.” 

“ Dad,” said his son, “I got some of your favourite cigars to-day, 
and I picked up a few bottles of that seventy-two port at old Lawson’s 
sale. Come and try both.” 

“ Oh-h! ” said Levi, stopping his ears. Then he fled from temptation. 
Presently, moderating his pace, he counted his money. He had taken but 
one shilling and ninepence. The thought of his dire strait, so near to 
thirty millions, yet so far from them, made him weep; and he kept saying 
softly to himself, “A penny! A penny! Only a penny! ” 

And while uttering one of these appeals he ran against something 
soft. His quick “Beg pardon! ” coincided with the “ Now, then, clumsy! ” 
of a lady carrying a huge bundle. Solomans backed out of the way of 
the dirty linen, and repeated his formula. 

“* Pore old chap! ” said the woman, as she set the bundle on a barrow. 
“ Seen better days, ain’t you? ” 

“ Much better,” replied Solomans, thinking of the past few hours. 

“ Pore old chap! Ere, you wheel my barrer ’ome, an’ Pll give you 
twopence.” 

Solomans wheeled the barrow. 

He was jubilant when he had received his wage, concerning whose 
payment a bystander seemed to take some interest. He was also grateful 
for permission to sleep in a shed, for his costume led him to suspect he 
would not be welcomed at an hotel; but he fumed with righteous 
wrath when his benefactress sent him some supper in the form of half a 
pork pie. 

At seven he awoke. How to get the three shillings and a penny, which 
he yet lacked of the five shillings needful, defied the financial genius that 
had controlled national loans. Then he had an inspiration, went once again 
to the cruel street, and grinned as he saw a couple of keen-looking men 
give him a glance and follow his steps. 

He was exhilarated presently when he witnessed an old lady drop her 
purse. To pick it up, run after her and offer it, occupied ten seconds. 
Then he stood by, panting and coughing, while the old lady opened the 
purse and carefully counted the money—nine pounds, four shillings, and 
fivepence. 

“ Dear me! ” she said at the conclusion of this transaction. ‘“ What 
a very troublesome cough you have got, to be sure! Here is something 
in reward for your honesty. Suck it slowly.” 

And with this presented Solomans with a lozenge. 

“T don’t want it; I want a penny,” panted the Jew. 
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“What a 
very rude and 
avaricious per- 
son! I never 
encourage beg- 
gars,” returned 
the old lady. 

“Don’t 
make it more’n 
twopence, 
ma’am,” im- 
plored — Solo- 
mans. 

“T never 
dreamed of 
doing so,” re- 
plied the lady 
with asperity, 
and moved 
away. 

A coster, 
one of the 
crowd that had 
collected, led a 
chorus of guf- 
faws. 

“ Give the 
man a_ tanner, 
you old skin- 
flint)? he 
shouted after 
the retreating 
owner of the 
purse. 

“T° don’t 
wantit. I want 
a enny,” 
yelled Solo- ““T WANT A PENNY,’ YELLED SOLOMANS. 
mans. 

“Do yer? Well, tike that instead, and get.” With which advice 
the philanthropist chucked an unsaleable cabbage at the mendicant specu- 
lator in millions. 

Levi Solomans dodged, and ran. But his steps were directed by his 
mind; and when he brought up at the railings of a garden in the centre of 
a square, he, without hesitation, clambered over them, to the horror of a 
policeman, who forthwith bade him “ Come out of it.” 

“ Not me! ” said Solomans. “The blooming place is mine. Give 
me a penny. Oh, Lord! kere she comes. Hi, officer, a bit nearer! ” 
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© Well, what is it?” The policeman essayed to grab Solomans over 
the railings. 

The other evaded the attack, and panted, “ Don’t let her persuade you 
to do anything silly,” the while he indicated the advancing figure of his 
life partner. 

“Levi! My Levi! Come home,” sobbed Solomans’ wife. 

“ Come home, dad,” said his son. 

The constable regarded the well-dressed speakers and then the mendi- 
cant with consternation. 

“ Been on the drunk, ’ave yer? ” he asked sympathetically. 

“ You leave me alone. I want a penny, but don’t mind twopence.” 
Here the speaker thrust his hand through the railings. 

“‘ There’s the penny, dear; and now do come home,” said Mrs. Solo- 
mans coaxingly. 

Just then the cracked tones of a Punch and Judy man came across 
the square. 

“ Rebecca! Rebecca! If you love me, do one thing, and Pll come 
home, and never go away any more,” pleaded Solomans. 

Rebecca stared. 

“Have you any money on you? ” queried her husband. 

“ Yes, fifty pounds in notes, and some gold.” 

“You hear that Punch and Judy man? Go to him—run, and make 
him take the fifty pounds. He is to work his wretched show for an hour, 
and I am to collect the money, and keep it. Run! I must make three 
shillings, or die of a broken heart.” 

“Oh, he is mad, mad, mad! ” groaned Rebecca. 

“ Best ’ave ?im carried ’ome, ma’am,” suggested the policeman. 

“I won’t be carried; and I can’t explain. Even this is risky. Go, 
someone—anyone.” 

Here Solomans clambered the railings, and dropped on the policeman’s 
nearest foot. 

Mrs. Solomans stood still, weeping, and waving her hands. 

The policeman, also weeping, did not stand still. He danced on one 
leg, and waved the one disengaged. 

Solomans, not daring to demand the needed money, seized his mate 
by the shoulders, and yelled, the while he ran her to the Punch and Judy 
theatre, “ Give it him! Give it him! ” 

“ He wants to collect your money; my back hair’s coming down; and 
here are fifty pounds,” wailed Mrs. Solomans. 

“Get to work. It’s life or death. I’ve got to make three shillings,” 
shouted the hero of the square; for by now he was a celebrated character. 

“Ere! move on, all of you. The inspector’ll be round directly,” said 
the policeman. 

“Give him whatever you’ve got on you to let me stay,” suggested 
Solomans, addressing his wife, alluding to the constable, and referring, not 
to the lady’s wardrobe, but to the contens of her purse. 

“Il make it five pounds if yow’ll come to my house by-and-by. 1 
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do so want to humour him,” said the matron, bestowing on the officer a 
beseeching look, her card, and a sovereign. 

“* A penny; only a penny! ” screamed Solomans, as Punch uttered his 
cracked cry. 

“Pore gentleman! Fancy ’is being struck silly like that! ” com- 
mented a nursemaid. ‘“’Ere, Tommy, give ’im this penny, an’ we’ll have 
a nice long look at the show.” 

It was, very certainly, an unusual performance, for the chief and only 
living actor being exhilarated almost to lunacy by his stroke of good luck, 
was making Punch howl, and sing comic songs in a way far from orthodox. 

The pence rattled in, and rattled in, until Solomans cried hysterically, 
“ One more! Only one more! ” 

* Quick! Be off! The inspector’s' coming,” shouted the policeman. 
“ Bust the inspector! One more penny! ” yelled Solomans, his eyes 
bulging. ' 

“ Take it and go,” said the policeman, himself bestowing the coin. 

** He’s done it! By George! he’s done it! Ma’am, you think him 
silly; but he has been struggling for thirty millions—and he has WON 
them! ” said Grayne, the lawyer, stepping from the crowd, and addressing 
Mrs. Solomans. 

“ Hii! officer,” he added, “ get a taxi.” 

And within three minutes the crowd in the square was exchanging 
contradictory explanations of the lunacies they had witnessed; while the 
lunatics were on their way to Grayne’s office. 


Mother (reprovingly): “ Bobby, I told you distinctly if Mrs. Jones 
asked you to have a second piece of cake, to say, ‘ No, thank you.” 

Bobby: “I know, ma; but she didn’t say would I ‘have, she said 
would I ‘like? another piece, and if I’d er said ‘no? I'd er told a lie.” 
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ONSIEUR ALCIBIADE BARBEBLEJU, the barber 
and perruque-maker, of the Rue de la Cloche du 
Bois, was indeed charming, gallant, capable, even 
industrious, but he was not serious. He could 
arrange a coiffure to be remarked upon at the Opera, 
or even to choose a more exacting standard, at the 
Ball of the Dressmakers. His ondulations were to 
put Nature to shame, and in the delicate matter of a 
postiche, he was the true artist. But he was not 

serious. Madame Pera said it picturesquely; Madame Galette, the baker’s 

wife, repeated it tolerantly; and plump Madame Amidon endorsed the 
statement with regret. 

As for Monsieur Barbebleu himself, the opinion of the Quartier was 
to him a matter of no account. He preferred to have the heart gay instead 
of sad. .The sense .of humour, said he, was a gift.denied to all women and 
most men, not excepting Monsieur Aristide Dubois, the charbonnier and 
wine-seller opposite, nor his nearer neighbour, Monsieur Achille Morue, 
the cremier. He was never tired of an occasion to demonstrate to his dull- 
witted neighbours that laughter is the sauce piquante to the insipid dish of 
existence. 

Monsieur Alcibiade Barbebleu had conceived an idea. He laid aside 
scissors, comb and apron, put on his hat and coat, and in deep thought 
crossed the road to the shop of Monsieur Dubois. A petit verre of cognac 
served to stimulate the rapid growth of this alluring idea. 

“* Say thou, then, Monsieur le Patron,” began he presently, to Monsieur 
Dubois, “I have news from my brother Charles in Algiers.” 

“ Good news of his soldiering, I hope? ” returned Monsieur Dubois 
politely, mopping his counter the while. 
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“‘ Of the most astonishing,” replied the barber. 

“It is not that they have made him a Sous-officier?” enquired 
Monsieur Dubois quickly. 

“© Par exemple,” returned Monsieur Barbebleu, laughing. ‘No, my 
friend, but it is that he will be on leave in a day or two, and that he expects 
soon to be in Paris with his brother Alcibiade again. But that is not 
astonishing. Oh, no! It is what he tells me of Madame Charlotte.” 

“ Madame Charles? ” 

“ Madame Charlotte, the cantiniere of his regiment, who a month ago 
won the gros lot in the Lottery and who intends to retire to Paris to end 
her days at the side of the husband she hopes to find here.” 

Monsieur Dubois abandoned on the instant further work amongst his 
bottles, and leaning over the counter, devoted his whole attention to the 
barber’s narrative of his brother’s letter. 

Monsieur Alcibiade Barbebleu inhaled meditatively the smoke of his 
cigarette and with irritating deliberation amused himself by exhaling it in 
a succession of perfectly fashioned rings. 

“You, Monsieur Dubois, being a bachelor, will doubtless remember 
that Madame Charlotte’s big prize in the Lottery was a hundred thousand 
francs,” continued the barber, “added to which, it appears, she had already 
" gained a small fortune in the trade of her cantéen.” 

Monsieur Dubois began to tremble with excitement, as he invariably 
did when he heard of money jingling in another’s pocket. 

“ This Madame Charlotte,” he remarked, suddenly, “ she has—money, 
you say?” ' 

“ Of a certainty she will have a fat dot, the little Charlotte,” replied 
Monsieur Barbeblue. 
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Monsieur Dubois leaned over his counter and gripped the barber’s 
shoulder. ‘‘ Quick,” he demanded, “ tell me, is she then not yet married? ” 

“Married! Yes!” said Monsieur Barbeblue simply, but at sight of 
Monsieur Dubois’ suddenly over-clouded expression, he added, “ But now, 
Monsieur, since ten years ago she is a widow.” 

In his sense of relief the good Dubois poured out yet another cognac 
and pushed the glass across the counter to the barber, refusing payment for 
so trifling a token of his esteem for his old friend, Monsieur Alcibiade 
Barbeblue. 

The barber thoughtfully sipped his cognac and Monsieur Dubois grew 
suddenly confidential. ‘ This Madame Charlotte,” said the charbonnier, 
“ she will pay you a visit one day. Is it not so, my friend? ” 

The barber slowly closed one eye and dug Monsieur Dubois slyly in 
the ribs. 

Said he: ‘ Because I have become of the most serious, I have been 
chosen—I, Alcibiade Barbebleu—to be the guide and friend of the charming 
Madame Charlotte.” 

Monsieur Dubois emitted the laugh of good- 
fellowship. 

“But, of course, Monsieur,” said he, wiping his brow 
with a grimy hand and trembling, “ you would play well 
the part of the little nephew, but what thinkest thou of 
the honest Dubois for a husband to this lonely widow? ” 
He cocked his bullet head on one side as he said it, and 
his cunning eyes watched Monsieur Barbebleu. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the barber with well-feigned 
excitement, “ there is an idea, Monsieur! And after all, 
why not? You are not handsome, it is true, but you are 
of an age that is suitable—eminently suitable—but, so 
also is our friend Monsieur Achille Morue, across the 
wa »” 

“ Zut,” exclaimed the charbonnier, suddenly furious, “ she would not 
compare Dubois with a pale-faced seller of milk and cheese and pumpkins. 
I do not count that a man, Monsieur.” 

“With the women,” observed Monsieur Barbebleu calmly, “it is 
enough that he is—a man; further, Monsieur Morue is likewise a bachelor; 
moreover, he is also of a suitable age; and finally he has a palate as refined 
as yours, Monsieur, for a morceau pour la bonne bouche.” 

As the barber crossed the street he heard Dubois thumping his counter 
and cursing in the patois of his native Auvergne the antecedents of the 
unfortunate Monsieur Achille Morue back to his great-great-grandfather. 
At which Monsieur Alcibiade Barbebleu smiled contentedly, for the good 
charbonnier was defective in the sense of humour; and did not the idea show 
signs of growth? That evening he told the tempting story of Madame 
Charlotte to Monsieur Achille Morue also, who, in gratitude undertook to 
present the barber with his morning’s milk free of charge henceforth; and, 
for three mornings, he kept his promise. On the third morning Monsieur 
Alcibiade Barbebleu received a letter, and departed forthwith for the station, 
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THEN FOLLOWED A LITTLE DISCUSSION WITH M. LE COCHER. 


after a whispered intimation given separately under a pledge of secrecy the 
most profound, first to Monsieur Aristide Dubois, and thereafter to 
Monsieur Achille Morue. 

Mademoiselle Jeanne Amidon, the young blanchisseuse of the buxom 
figure and the eye of the sloe, had just finished her dejeuner, and was 
standing at the doorway of the laundry for a breath of fresh air before 
resuming her afternoon work of ironing, when the sound of wheels made 
her turn her attention to the foot of the street. At the same moment 
Monsieur Dubois, the charbonnier, and Monsieur Morue, the cremier, 
popped out from their confronting doorways like rabbits from their 
burrows. 

Up the steep slope of the street a fat red-faced Jehu was urging with 
voice and whip the decrepit quadruped, which was spending the evening 
of its declining days in pulling the crazy fiacre of Monsieur le Cocher. 
Mingling with the cries of the cocher were other sounds, foreign and 
exciting. Rapidly the Rue de la Cloche du Bois disgorged from each 
doorway and obtruded from each high window its ever ready and ever 
appreciative audience. 

On the box seat, beside the cocher, was secured a strong wire cage, 
inside which swung an old grey parrot. With every jolt of the fiacre, the 
parrot emitted a nerve-racking screech or a shrill and ear-splitting whistle. 
But this was not all. On the roof of the fiacre, attached by a slender chain 
to the luggage rail, was a small brown monkey who, to all appearance was 
enjoying his rackety ride as much as his companion, the parrot, disliked 
the same. The little monkey danced upon the roof in pure and unaffected 
simian joy. He essayed a pas seul. He tried to grab the shiny hat of 
Monsieur le Cocher, and, retarded by his chain, fell back upon acrobatic 
somersaults as original as they were amusing; and all the time he chattered 
in sheer enjoyment. 

“ Saperlipopette!” exclaimed Mademoiselle Amidon to the little 
apprentices as they tumbled forth from the laundry to see. “It is veritably 
the Bostock himself who comes! ” 
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Monsieur Aristide Dubois scratched his bullet head in intense excite- 
ment. 

“ Nom dune pipe! remarked he to himself, “ it is already the arrival 
of Madame Charlotte! ” and he glared across the street at the figure of his 
equally expectant and waiting rival, the cremier. 

“Sacre nom dun petit bonhomme!” exclaimed Monsieur Achille 
Morue, “ it is Charlotte, the widow, who arrives here! ” and his twinkling 
little eyes shot a malicious glance at the charbonnier over the way. 

“ Parbleu! ” cried the Rue de la Cloche du Bois in sheer amazement 
and delight. 

In truth Madame Charlotte had arrived. 

The fiacre drew up before the door of the hairdresser’s shop. The 
cocher stuck his whip viciously into the socket, and passed his hand over a 
clammy brow. 

“Sacre mille cochons!” he exploded, “but never in my life have I 
had such an experience. It is not of the distance I complain, me, but of 
the derangement to my personality. It will be cheap at ten francs this little 
ride, my brave ones! ” And with a clatter of his heavy boots he descended 
to the pavement. 

“ Courage, madame! ” said Monsieur Alcibiade 
Barbebleu, in the interior of the fiacre to his com- 
panion, ere he stepped into the crowd about his 
doorway. 

Monsieur Dubois at one side of the door, and 
Monsieur Morue at the other, waited to assist Madame 
Charlotte to alight. Madame’s nut-brown face was 
strangely youthful for her reputed years, 
and the gaudy yellow scarf tied over 
her pale blue hat almost concealed her 
head of golden hair. She straightened 
; her cloak and arranged her skirts with 
some deliberation, before accepting with modest impartiality a hand from each 
of these unknown cavaliers, and, assisted by her escort, Madame made her 
way through the crowd, and passed amid the ecstatic acclamations of the 
spectators into the shop of Monsieur Barbebleu. 

Monsieur Dubois was the quicker of the rivals to reach the cab again 
and with fine discrimination elected for the parrot-cage, which presented no 
difficulty; but the less fortunate Monsieur Morue had to employ strategy 
and the cocher before he could finally induce the little brown monkey to 
change the pleasant playground on the roof of the fiacre for the interior of 
the shop of Madame’s host. But at length it was done, and the feat of the 
good cremier was well worth the impartial cheer the crowd outside con- 
sidered his performance merited. 

Then followed the little discussion with Monsieur Je Cocher on the 
one hand, and Messieurs Barbebleu, Morue, and Dubois on the other. 
Madame Charlotte being a lady had perforce (but against her instincts) to 
‘remain indoors, a passive spectator. 

At length the cocher was content to compound his demands for 
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7 francs 50 centimes and a pourboire of another 50 centimes; and after a 
close examination (with the hearty assistance of the crowd) of the coins, 
and a further short discussion on the authenticity of a certain piece of .five- 
francs, Monsieur le Cocher, after declaring for the tenth time that “ it was 
of the true robbery, all the same,” spat upon the coins and climbing 
deliberately to his box, slowly drove off with the now dispersing crowd. 

Inside the shop of the hairdresser, the two rivals were in turn pre- 
sented to Madame Charlotte, who was graciously pleased to accept the 
flattering compliments of these gentlemen upon her appearance. But. if 
Madame was gracious, Madame was also fatigued with her journey and 
desired to rest. The screeching of the parrot and the chattering of the 
monkey had already given her a headache, she complained. : 

With a gallant bow, Monsieur Dubois seized the parrot-cage. “If 
Madame will permit her profound admirer,” said he, “I will remove.this 
beautiful bird to my shop for the afternoon, it will afford me a distraction 
in the absence of Madame herself.” : 

Monsieur Morue, not to be out- 
done, yet with some degree of mis- 
giving mingled with his gallantry, 
seized the monkey’s chain. 

“Tt would afford Madame’s 


humble servant an exquisite pleasure,” 
said he unctiously, “ to undertake the 
care of this so beautiful and. gentle 
little creature, for so long as Madame 
desires.” 

Madame Charlotte, with expressions of admiration for the gallantry 
of these admirers so gracious, somewhat hastily accepted their proffered 
services. 

In the bosoms of Messieurs Dubois and Morue the advent of 
the lady had raised duplex storms of complex emotions. Love, hatred, 
and avarice, alternately swayed the charbonnier as he staggered across 
the street with the big cage containing ‘the widow’s parrot. Avarice, love, 
and hatred swept in turns over the cremier as he endeavoured to coax his 
simian charge into the milk-shop. A convenient large nail under the awning 
over Monsieur Dubois’ shop made an excellent peg on which to hang-the 
cage, and having arranged the matter thus to his satisfaction, the honest 
charbonnier brought forth a chair to the pavement and, having set this at 
a comfortable angle in the shade, sat down to dream of how best he might 
outwit the execrable Morue in this duel for the hand of the fair Madame 
Charlotte; of the widow’s youthful air; of her golden tresses, and of her 
golden fortune. 

Meanwhile, Monsieur Achille Morue was alternately coaxing and 
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cursing his little monkey—“ of a nature singularly devilish and perverse, 
him.” But the monkey had ideas somewhat different to those of Monsieur 
Achille, and the stock of tender green lettuces formerly arranged so neatly 
beneath the shop window, now lay scattered for the most part over the 
pavement. Each time Monsieur Morue pulled the chain and manceuvred 
the monkey, with infinite pains, towards the doorway, then, at the moment 
of success, the “little one of the most impish” made a fresh flank sortie 
upon the vegetables, ending up by securing one of Monsieur Morue’s 
choicest artichokes, which the little beast proceeded to pick to pieces, in a 
manner the most aggravating, leaf by leaf. At last the brave Morue, with 
the desperation of despair, took his courage in both hands, and, with a 
sudden jerk, tumbled the small monkey, in a cataclysm of involuntary 
somersaults, into the shop and, finally, tethered him amongst the milk cans 
beneath the counter. 

Thereafter Monsieur Morue permitted himself the poignant and 
painful task of counting the already serious cost of his matrimonial venture, 
but the little black cloud of damage was soon melted in the rosy gleam of 
the widow Charlotte’s fortune. 

Then, at thought of his rival, Monsieur Morue went to his doorway 
and shook his fist at the recumbent figure of the sleeping charbonnier. 

“ Lazy kind of a dog! ” he sneered. ‘“ He sleeps while customers go 
past his door. What of him for a husband? ” 

At that moment a fearsome crash resounded behind the poor cremier, 
who, turning, was in time to see the “ infernal pest of a little mad monkey ” 
pick himself up from the chromatic ruin of a basketfull of eggs. Monsieur 
Moruve at that instant felt his first twinge of misgiving : the monkey about 
the same moment felt a twinge more physical i in that it assumed the char- 
acter of a sudden blow from a long and thin wooden milk ladle. For half 
an hour Jacko felt the effect and, whilst it lasted, the monkey sat thought- 
fully serious upon Monsieur Morue’s counter, evolving fresh plans of 
further triumphs. 

To the mystification of the sstdenie in the Rue de la Cloche du Bois, 
the doors of the shops of Messieurs Dubois and Morue were closed that 
afternoon at the hour of five. Behind the doors these gentlemen were 
nervously engaged in the task of making themselves beautiful. As for 
Monsieur Dubois the affair was not of the simplest, but even soap and 
water succeeded in time in removing the habitual disguise of coal dust. 
The rest was of the simplest and, being a charbonnier, Monsieur Dubois’ 
taste ran to white duck trousers of the most immaculate. A red sash about 
his waist, a black alpaca coat, brown boots, and a Panama hat, he felt, struck 
a happy note that would not fail to appeal to the charming widow, whose 
hand he was about to solicit in marriage. With a last satisfied look at 
himself in his little cracked mirror, he took a deep breath, turned the key 
in the lock of his door and sallied forth to the street. 

Just then Monsieur Morue appeared at his doorway, his tall, thin figure 
enveloped in a frock coat with the voluminous skirt of a dead decade, with 
peg-top trousers, and a broad flat-brimmed beaver hat-of-the-high-form. 
He paused to re-arrange, for yet another time, an enormous buttonhole of 
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scarlet geraniums and 
maiden-hair fern, and with 
a last shivering sigh of 
trepidation, stepped de- 
terminedly also into the 
street. 

At the door of the 
hairdresser’s shop the 
rivals encountered each 
other with a simultaneous 
glare blended of con- 
tempt and hatred. 

“ Canaille!” — ob- 
served Monsieur Morue, 
leaning on his cane, and 
inspecting with ineffable 
disdain the red cummer- 
bund around the rotund 
waist of his rival. 

“Cre Bleu!” ex- 
claimed Monsieur Du- 
bois. “Is it, perhaps— 
Monsieur the keeper of 
the Museum of the 
Antiquities?” His bullet 
head wagged his interest DEMONSTRATING TO THE CROWD HIS APPRECIATION 
in the details of his OF CAMEMBERT CHEESE. 
rival’s costume from the 
comical top of the ancient hat to the tapered terminations of the extra- 
ordinary pantaloons. 

Monsieur Morue flourished his cane in the direction of the shop-door. 

“Pardon, Monsieur,” he said politely, “can it be that you also have 
the intention to make a call upon the lady?” 

Monsieur Dubois doffed his Panama and bowed. ‘“ Always the 
politeness, Monsieur,” he remarked, “one has the natural inclination to 
render one’s addresses to one’s fiancée.” 

Monsieur Morue recoiled as from a thrust of a rapier. But only for 
a moment. He knew his Dubois well for a liar of the most fluent—but 
withal, clumsy. 

Monsieur Morue decided to use diplomacy. ‘But naturally, 
Monsieur,” said he, heartily, “and that is why I find myself here; Madame 
Charlotte and her future spouse—your humble servant—will, no doubt, 
be gratified to receive your so prompt felicitations, Monsieur.” 

Monsieur Dubois’ turn it was to go white as to the face. 

“ Sapristi! ” he exclaimed. ‘ You have affianced yourself in an alarm- 
ing hurry, my friend. Is it not so? ” 

“ Tt is not to say that I am as yet betrothed, Monsieur,” said Monsieur 
Morue, diffidently stroking his moustache, “but I have thought it was the 
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duty of a gentleman to tell you how far this affair of the heart has pro- 
gressed. It is not to boast of that I relate to you that in leaving Madame 
this afternoon she gave to my hand a pressure of the most exquisite in 
regarding my eyes the while with a look of trust the most perfect.” 

Monsieur Morue sighed sentimentally at the recollection, but Monsieur 
Dubois put his hands on his hips and laughed immoderately. 

“ But it is nothing, all that, Monsieur,” exclaimed the charbonnier, 
“when I tell you that at a moment when you were occupied with your so 
amiable little companion, the monkey, Madame also gave me one of those 
regards of love and, in looking, she made of my hopes a certainty by the 
sudden slow closing of her left eye, at the moment when she probed me 
affectionately as to my ribs, in murmuring softly, in my ear, ‘my poor 
little rabbit. ” 

“ Rabbit! » exclaimed Monsieur Morue, “ it is nothing. If she had 
said ‘ cabbage ——” 

“‘ But we waste time here,” remarked Monsieur Dubois hurriedly, as 
he noticed that they had begun to attract the attention of the passers-by. 
“Tet us then enter.” 

“ After you, Monsieur,” said Monsieur Morue, as he held open the 
door of the shop. 

From the inner part of the shop interior, as the door opened, came the 
sound of a rollicking regimental song to the accompaniment of the softer 
note of a razor being energetically stropped. 

On the counter, on a wooden stand, was a beautiful golden-ringletted 
wig, and, at sight of it, Messieurs Dubois and Morue started at a simul- 
taneous thought, somewhat disquiet-ng. 

The song ceased and the stropping noise was now replaced by a steady, 
soft, scraping note. Monsieur Dubois, with determination, opened the 
glass door in the partition and entered; Monsieur Morue at his heels. 

Monsieur Alcibiade the Barber nearly removed the client’s ear, so 
quickly did he turn himself about. 

“ Sacre mille diables!” he yelled, “who comes here? ” But he was 
just too late to hide the identity of the client in the chair. Messieurs the 
rivals, Dubois and Morue, stood stock still, their eyes glued on the quondam 
charming widow’s cropped brown head and on her half-shaved chin, in 
suddenly frozen horror. 

The pseudo “ widow ” laughed and, lifting up the white overall in 
which her figure was enveloped, carefully wiped the soap lather from her 
mouth. In ‘doing so she may have forgotten that she had discarded the 
use of a skirt, thus disclosing to the startled gaze of the rivals for her hand 
the baggy knickerbocker trousers and the big white spats of a private soldier 
of the regiment of Zouaves. 

On Monsieur Barbebleu’s face was no glimmer of a smile as he touched 
Monsieur Morue on the arm. 

“‘See you, my poor friend, I am at last serious in that my brother 
Charles has discovered so soon he is not a “ widow ” and the possessor of a 
fat dot—but perhaps you have appreciated already how foolish it is to be 
so serious-minded as to be without a sense of humour? ” 
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But the saddened and disappointed Monsieur Achille Morue did not 
appreciate how serious it was until, in passing into the street again, he 
discovered Monsieur Alcibiade’s brother Charles’s little brown monkey 
seated astride the top of a lamp-post demonstrating to a large and admiring 
crowd his appreciation of an over-ripe Camembert cheese, which he had 
retained as salvage from the chaos of the cremier’s shop interior. 

Monsieur Morue did not even notice that the monkey found the 
cheese to his palate. He had no sense of humour. Not so the little brown 
monkey. 
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A QUIET REBUKE 


An incident which may be described as an “ object lesson” is contained 
in a book dealing with the “ Battles and Leaders of the American Civil 
Wear.” 


One day the Colonel of a regiment noticed a soldier on parade wearing 


a badly-soiled pair of gloves. 
“ Corporal,” said the Colonel, “why do you set the men such a bad 
example? You are wearing dirty gloves; why is it? ” 
“ Pve had no pay, sir, since I entered the service,” returned the corporal. 


“1 can’t afford to have them done up.” 


The Colonel drew from his pocket a pair of gloves, spotlessly white. 
Handing them to the Corporal, he said quietly, “ Put these on. I washed 
them myself!” 
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<A S he aboard her? ” 

BS The first officer of the steamer took his louring 
eyes off the nearing boat, and glanced at the face 
of the food-carrier’s captain as he approached from 
the wheel-house, the steamer having slowed to pick 
up her pilot. 

“ Second mate is aboard her, sir.” 

“Huh! He has just saved his ticket then. 
Knew to the minute, he did, when she was to cast 
off—asked me yesterday, he did. What the mischief does he mean by this 
Jack Shalloo trick? And at a time like this! ” 

“Tt goes deeper than slackness,” asserted the bull-necked mate with 
significance. 

“Eh? What? You still think it was him you saw? ” 

“T do, sir,” emphasised the mate. 

“Well, I don’t, Macreay—I don’t,” voiced Captain Doddington 
sarcastically. ‘ You’re like the green hand that sees danger in everything, 
not including the rope’s end! ” 

“ Very little against any of them till their ill work tells. It’s ve 
But the mate checked himself. 

The awning overhead screened the scorching rays of Victoria’s January 
sun from the bridge; yet Macreay pulled the deep peak of his cap over his 
eyes. His face, he deemed, showed what might be construed by his rather 
sarcastic officer as “a touch of nerves ”—perhaps vindictiveness, too. 

But Captain Doddington had switched his mild blue eyes at Williams- 
town to port, where gangs of soft-hatted Victorians were energetically 
lightering cargo from several ocean-going vessels now in very feverish haste 
to make their port of destination—then at the cat-boat bearing slowly 


alongside the England. 
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“ Slackness! ” he fumed. “If Mr. Calhouse had not turned up, P’d 
have logged him with more than sae ee SS so Oka at what’s ahead of 
us, and especially with what’s stowed in No. 2 hold. Eh, Macreay? ” 

He grimaced expressively at the first mate, who had stepped to the 
bridge rail, and was watching a large foreign steamer coming smartly down- 
stream and the sea-pilot’s boat heading for the England. Macreay caught 
his glance, but remained silent. Yet the expression on the lower part of 
his blunt brown features struck a note more pronounced than any explosive 
phrase. 

“As for these warships of theirs that all the excitement is about,” 
Doddington ran on, with easy confidence, “if they do come on the scene, 
none of ’em can stand up to any of ours, and we’ll dodge them all right 
when clear of the cruiser that picks up the lot of us at Albanyo. But it 
would entail more than an extra handful of work and worry if we did sail 
short of an officer. Eh, Macreay? ” 

“ T, for one, sir, ‘ad as soon have that as not,” replied the mats snap- 
ping ig. teeth together. 

Captain Doddington eyed him in surprise. 

“You are fond of double-duty, Macreay! ” he drawled acridly. 
“ What’s hitting you—that notion of yours? ” 

“Tt isn’t a notion, sir,” was jerked out stubbornly. ‘ Here comes 
the Hamburgher, dropping ped stream.” 

“ Well, well, she doesn’t look so formidable! ” quoth the skipper some- 
what sharply, his easy-going nature becoming irritated by the prick of 
circumstance and Macreay’s insistence on danger. ‘ What the deuce is she 
rigging up that canvas screen on her forecastle for—and aft, as well? Some 
air-shaft foolerising! Don’t you worry over Calhouse. Isn’t it antimony 
in No. 2 hold, for all he knows to the contrary! And what if he oe 
begin his name with ‘ K? when he runs east of the North Sea, and put ‘a’ 
instead of ‘0? amidships, and ships ‘n? on after! That’s his own Fusttaess 
—and it doesn’t affect this grub-stake of Old England’s! ” 

The mate shrugged his shoulders. He cast a thoughtful eye forward 
where the hands were clearing up the raffle, dumping the spare dunnage 
wood overboard, and coiling up the big ropes in their proper places. 

“ Pooh! One Englishman i is good for three of his like! No danger 
with him,” snorted the skipper derisively. ‘ Here he comes alongside, 
d n him! The pilot ‘Il soon be aboard, too. Lucky we’re before the 
Hamburgher. Standing a trifle close, isn’t she? . . . Hey! .. . What 
the devil does she say? ” 

Megaphone in hand, an officer on the bridge of the passing steamer 
had hailed the cat-boat in guttural accents. 

Some of the British steamer’s crew waved their caps and hoched. ~But 
her second mate, standing up in the cat-boat’s sternsheets, gave a flourish 
of his right hand, and on the Hamburgher’s national ensign just then 
“ breaking ” at her main topmast-head, he dramatically saluted. 

Again some of the England’s men hoched in frantic exuberance. 

Captain Doddington’s good-natured face flushed a deep purple. 

D 
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a Silence, fo’castle, there! ” he thundered, leaning over the rail. ‘None 
of that in this ship. D?ye hear! None of that gibberish i in this ship. . 

By G—d, Macreay, what do you think of that? » turning to the black- 
browed fest officer. 

“ Isn’t it their ‘ own business’, sir?” came the pointed answer. “ It 
falls in line with what I’ve said all along—there’s trouble brewing aboard 
this ship. Just look at the Hamburgher swanking it down- -bay, without 
her pilot, too! I tell you, sir, it all means trouble for us.’ 

Pursing his slack mouth, the skipper looked “aeantiily at the excited 
hands, who were eyeing Calhouse with fresh interest as he climbed on 
board. One of them in the waist eagerly grabbed a newspaper which he 
threw to him as he passed to the bridge. 

“Ts it really mischief that is meant? ” muttered the captain gloomily. 
“ More, perhaps, 1 in Macreay’s head than the maggot of suspicion. Seems 
to me I’m growing as prejudiced as he is against ‘Pother side in any form. 
Lord, Lord, this wicked business in Europe! 2 

Curtly he nodded to the second mate arriving on the bridge. He ran 
his eye over him frowningly. rn 

Calhouse was as spick and span and self-important as ever, his bristling 
moustache accentuating in its swarthiness the sallow of his good-looking 
squarish face, which sun nor weather tanned. A light gleamed in his eye; 
his step was jaunty. 

His entire bearing came home to Doddington as that of one who had 
effected something material towards a great event. 

With his hands thrust into the side pockets of his white drill coat, 
and his long legs straddled, the captain listened in silence to the second mate 
standing before him. Very speedily was he being disillusioned. 

“Ts that all? ” he remarked in a dry voice. 

“ Yes, sir, all,” answered Calhouse in a self-possessed manner, but 
dropping his hard grey eyes to the deck. 

“ Huh! What Ive got to say is this,” snapped the captain, whose 
temper was rapidly rising. “TI don’t care a d—n if you haven’t swapped 
nationalities; but—no cock-crowing of yours or any others for the other 
side in this ship! Hear that, my man? ... You say you went to 
Brighton—last train, last night—and missed the connection back to Mel- 
bourne this morning. A loblolly’s yarn!’ At 12-30 this morning, my man, 
you were in the company of that Hamburgher’s captain and two of his 
officers, inside a motor-cab making along Collins Street for the water-front. 
Why are you telling me a lie? ” 

The skipper, cocking an eye at the pilot coming on board, did not 
mark the second mate gave a slight start. . His face went a sickly white, 
but almost immediately recovered its hue, and he advanced a step. For 
the moment it seemed as if Calhouse would strike his commanding officer. 

“ T have a liar not before been called,” he pumped out heatedly. 

“You weren’t in Collins Street at 12-30! Well, I: myself went 
Brighton way—last night, last train—saying good-bye,” Doddington 
volleyed cae “No more of your lying, Mr. Calhouse, or Kal- 
hausen. . . . What’s that? ” he added, on the second mate handing a letter, 
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which he had ex- to TS 
tracted out of his es oS 
breast pocket. . . 


“ Mr. Haldane’s ve 
ee iad Ph. ae 


“ Yes, I meet 
the agent’s clerk— 
the letter had just 
then got to him— 
as I come on the 
wharf. ‘ Very im- 
portant,’ he says, 
and gives it to me, 
when I say to him, 
‘IT the boat at 
Williamstown do 
catch. ” 

The second , 
mate’s voice was surly. 
His eyes gleamed inso- 
lence. 

“You keep your rough 
edge for your own sort,” 
said the skipper in a grating 
voice, his temper flaming up, 
“or, by G—d, Pll rasp it 
off you; d’ye hear! A civil 
air as well as a civil tongue— 
or [Pll plane you down before 
youw’re much older! ” 

“By G—t! ... Wait! ...” 
Kalhausen mumbled beneath his 
breath. 

But Captain Doddington did not 
hear him, as, stepping up the bridge 
to meet the sea-pilot, he shoved the letter 
from the ship’s agent into his pocket, ae 
and the engines opened out their home- | ' ; 
- ward song. \ 

For, not till some time after the pilot 
had been discharged outside the heads of 
Port Philip, and the food-carrier’s bows 
were pointing the long road to hungry England, did the skipper recollect 
the letter as he went up to the chart-room. 

Pausing in the doorway, he opened and read it. 

Stark surprise gathered on his sun-burnt face, ridging the narrow 
brows. 

Carefully he re-read the orders, the index finger of his Jeft hand 


PAUSING IN THE DOORWAY HE 
OPENED AND READ IT. 
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beneath each word as if to bring out the meaning. Slowly he turned over 
the envelope and scrutinised its superscription. Then he stared at the 
typed contents again. 

Uneasiness and conjecture superseded his surprise. 

When the first officer approached the chart-room doorway in answer 
to Doddington’s hail, the harassed and puzzled look on the skipper’s face 
took his attention. Inquiringly he sought the master’s eye. But the 
skipper, with an exclamation of relief, had turned his binoculars on a Com- 
monwealth cruiser, two miles away to starboard, as she made Port Phillip 
from westward. 

With a jerk of his elbow the “ Old Man ” motioned to him to step 
inside. Very thoughtfully he took the binoculars from his eyes as the 
Victoria passed rapidly astern. On his face the uneasy look had deepened. 

“ What dye think of this? ” he shot out gustily, handing the agent’s 
letter. ‘“ None of your shouting, Macreay. Second mate bobbing about 
the bridge-deck too much to please me at present! ” 

“ What! ... East’ard . .. sir!” burst out from the mate in badly 
repressed tones of surprise. ‘ A sudden change in sailing orders. ‘ Route 
of convoy via new naval Sub-Base, Bass’s Straits, where the Commonwealth 
cruiser Sydney will pick up eastward-bound vessels at 8 p.m. on the 25th.’ 
The Navy folk, then, do think there’s foul work ahead to west’ard with these 
two or three high-speed cruisers of the enemy’s coming along. . . . What 
did I tell you, sir? » added Macreay in gloomy triumph. 

“So you think that’s it? ” said Doddington tentatively, his worried 
eyes bearing on the letter. ‘“ Maybe, maybe. ... But! .. .” 

“What the deuce is wrong with the men, eh? ” 

From forward had come a babble of excited voices. 

Above them predominated that of the third mate as, officer of the 
watch, he leaned over the bridge rail and stormed at the hands. But louder 
and more incomprehensible waxed the hubbub as the threatening, remon- 
strating man advanced to the bridge-deck steps. 

“ They’re beginning their mischief already, sir,” snorted the first officer, 
darting to the chart-house doorway. 

“ Pooh! Too near the land, and not a man among them game enough 
for a daylight scrap,” returned Captain Doddington, stepping outside beside 
him. ‘ Someone been playing on their nerves, I reckon! ” 

“ What’s all this about, men?” the skipper asked, looking down at 


them from the top of the steps. ‘“ What d’ye want? ... You, there,” 
pointing his forefinger at a bellowing, thick-set seaman of foreign extraction, 
“shut your mouth. . . . What is it, lads? ” 


His steady voice and unconcerned bearing, the masterfulness, too, 
shown in the carriage of his long lithe figure, broke the crowd’s clamour. 
It became comparatively quiet except for two Dago stokers jabbering and 
flinging their dirty hands about. 

“ What d’ye want?” cried the “Old Man” sharply. ‘“ Why the 
devil are you playing Mumbo-Jumbo fool? ” 

“ Do you not know dey news? By G—t, ve vill not be killed. No! 
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in ze capture,” 7- SS 
mouthed a_ filthy- 
faced trimmer of 
Continental origin. 

“Have you 
dese not read?” 
shouted the hand to 
whom _ Kalhausen 
had thrown the 
newspaper, waving 
it about. ‘Die 
cruisers  kom- 
ing along west’ard, 
and merchant 
steamers guns do 
mount. Dey vill 
schveep all Englisch 
scheeps off die zee. 
Die England vill be 
zunk.” 

“ Want me to 
steer east’ard, eh?” 
asked the skipper in | . 
a curiously quiet | 
voice, his eye flit- 
ting over the crowd 
of dirty, _ heated HE LEANED OVER THE BRIDGE RAIL. AND STORMED AT 
faces, to rest for a THE HANDS. 
moment on_ the 
second mate, who was watching master and men with cat-like glances. 

“So so,” bawled many of them. 

“ Die hands at var risks did not sign on,” blustered he with the 
Melbourne Courant. ‘Ve vill not to die death sail. Bei G—t, no! 
Die ad 

“Oh, stow y’r bloomin’ gab, Sauer-kraut! You ain’t all the ’ands. 
Wot yer frit abaht? ” contemptuously broke in one of a small group of 
Britishers, shoving forward. ‘“E thinks ee ketch it as a deserter, sir. We 
ain’t frit nohow,” cried the Cockney to Doddington. 

“ Ain’t we not, mates? ” 

Indignantly the few Britons forward voiced their protestations. 

“ We're all right, Cap’n,” called the “ snow-boy ” of the refrigerator’s 
crew, who had worked his way to them. ‘“ We ain’t scared. It’s all them 
bloomin’ fat-headed foreigners! ” 

“ Just so,” rapped out the skipper, coming down a step. “ Lay for’a’d 
there, and carry on, the lot of you. D’ye hear? No more of this fooling. 
Who’s master, eh? Tl soon let you know. [ll clap a purchase on your 


ugly mugs. Move sprightly. D’ye hear? ” 


Way “st 
in, . 


ove 
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“It is not vest’ard die Engl » spluttered “-Sauer-kraut.” 

But one of his compatriots clapped a hand over his mouth, and the 
captain heard no more. Hastily the crowd scattered forward as he stalked 
down on them, breathing out exasperation and wrath. 

“ Did you hear that Bremen hand, sir? ” growled Macreay. ‘ His 
last words? . . . Something aback of them.” 

“T did,” the captain affirmed laconically as he came up the bridge 
steps, a grim, hard look lining his easy face. 

The mate gazed inquiringly at him as<he watched the second mate 
go slowly along to his cabin and looking intently to port. 

The skipper stepped with Macreay into the chart-room, and pulled 
out Haldane’s letter again. He pointed to the note heading and to the 
typescript. 

“‘ This sheet,” he said, “ has been stolen out of the agent’s office and 
typed, not in Haldane’ s¢ Blick *—and he has only the one machine, mate !— 
but in a riband-inking typewriter, as the letters show. Does Haldane ever 
have his signature typed, then initialled by himself ?—or the address typed? 
——it’s clean pen-and-ink in his office! ” 

“ But, but,” interjected Macreay, taking a deep breath at the turn of 
affairs, “ doesn’t the letter say ‘ Route of convoy changed ?? ” 

“ T was told if that happened I’d be informed by signal either at the 
Heads or by the east’ard-bound cruiser, which was to be wirelessed in that 
event. You saw her pass, Macreay.” 

“It’s the ‘antimony ’ they’re after, sir.” 

“Yes! £28,000 worth of bullion can’t be shipped without some 
news leaking out. No doubt at all, they intended to snap up the England 
down east’ard, somehow, Sydney or none.” 

Just then the mate stifled an oath, and pointed out the Hamburgher 
rising into sight away to port. 

Macreay looked at the captain. The captain looked at Macreay. 

“ Humph! ” snapped the skipper. “I hope the Commonwealth 
cruisers keep an eye on her and her like. She ought to be steering 
down east’ard! They seem still busy inside those two canvas contraptions 
of hers.” 

“ And the second mate is also responsible for that, sir,” stridently com:- 
mented the first officer, pointing to the letter in the captain’s hand. 

“ Yes. He is working in with the Hamburgher—east’ard lies the 
way to the nearest neutral ports and to Simpsonhafen—I'll allow that is my 
notion now. Macreay, I don’t like this, after nye to caution him yes- 
terday for chinwagging with his countrymen for’a’d. A question as 
to whether or not [ll put him and them into irons some P heuné before our 
Ultimatum ends, 8 a.m., to- -morrow, Australian time.” 

With quick- stepping engines the food-carrier, holding westward, soon 
dropped the foreigner astern. But Doddington’s uneasiness sharpened. 
Quickening with suspicion, he traced the agency of Kalhausen in the hands’ 
display of turbulence. 

East and West the shipping of the nations concerned had already 
become disorganised. Liners at port of call, as well of destination, were 
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being requisitioned for service; and mails and urgent shipments were now 
being sent by the first outgoing steamers suitable. Thus had come about 
the England’s part-shipment of bullion from Melbourne, the total amount 
of which was being distributed between various vessels, fears being enter- 
tained for the safety of the trade routes. 

When at midnight eight bells of the first watch went, and the second 
mate came on duty with the middle watch, Doddington watched him with 
alert inquisitiveness. 

To the skipper’s antagonistic eye, Kalhausen showed threads of sus- 
pense and anxiety overlying his usual cast of stolidity. His eye bore long 
and intently on the lights of a steamer that, rapidly coming up off the 
England’s port quarter, was evidently steering for Portland Bay on a course 
taking her across the food-carrier’s bows. 

“‘ Why the deuce doesn’t she cross our stern,” exclaimed the skipper 
in disgust. ‘“ Keep your eye on her, Mr. Calhouse, and stand by the hooter. 
. . . Fo’c’sle still very restless! » as an altercation, carried on in half a dozen 
languages, echoed bridgeward in the windless night. 

“ Tt is to be expected, sir,” returned the second mate almost defiantly, 
moving to the syren lanyard. 

“* Whatever she is, she comes along like a full-powered boat,” grunted 
Captain Doddington uneasily, ignoring his reply, as he scrutinised the near- 
ing steamer from the top of the bridge ladder. ‘ Keep your eye on her. 
Surely she can’t make a mistake in a clear night like this—but a lubberly 
way of handling her!—crossing our bows so close! .. . Pll be up again 
in a minute or less.” 

“ Well,” said he, in a low, cautious voice to the mate awaiting him 
at the foot of the ladder. 

“* The deck and stoke-hold foreigners are together in this, sir. ‘Chips’ 
says he saw the second mate coming out of the firemen’s fo’c’sle just on 
four bells. It’s the bullion that has fetched the rest of the aliens, sir.” 

Captain Doddoington breathed heavily." He made a menacing motion 
of his right hand. 

“Rouse out the engineers and the bo’s’n. ‘ Chips’ to bring along 
the irons. All this watch, foreigners, but we can depend on our own men 
in the fo’c’sle to bear a hand in tying them up after this d—d-fool craft 
has passed. Just fourteen of us, though, out of the fifty aboard.” 

As the master was regaining the bridge a gun broke out on the fore- 
castle of the approaching steamer, and Kalhausen, answering her on the 
hooter, slowed down the England’s engines. 

Doddington sprang to the telegraph, and tore him away. The second 
mate grappled with him. 

“ You are my prisoner, kapitan.” 

The skipper freed himself, and struck out. But the wheel, flinging 
himself forward, pinned him round the elbows with circling arms and clasped 
hands. ; 

As they three strvggled madly some of the watch scrambled on the 
bridge and secured Doddington in their grip. 

Yells, huzzas, hoarse cries of encouragement, hatred, exasperation, rage 
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rang out amidships and forward as the few Britishers there closed with the 
enemy and their allies. 

“You hear, kapitan? .. . It is war... . All over. . . . It is this.” 

Kalhausen gave a wave of his arm, including the armed merchant 
steamer and the struggles on the forecastle and foredeck of the England. 
He spoke thickly, hesitatingly—not as an exulting victor. 

“‘ It is treachery. . . . You and the Hamburgher 

Captain Doddington’s voice broke short. He had ceased to resist, 
but of purpose was standing in a passive attitude, his brain engaged in a 
last desperate effort for England. 

Again his raging eyes swerved across the narrowing reach between 
the two vessels; and sullen dismay took him on marking the auxiliary cruiser 
was also slowing down. With side electrics switched on to starboard she 
was busily getting boats away. 

“It is the order,” replied Kalhausen deprecatingly. ‘ Our steamers 
under your very eyes their guns are mounting. . . . Englisch scheeps to 
be sunk. It is the order.” 

The next moment the Lieutenant zur Seewehr had sprung to the 
bridge-rail, bellowing orders. 

Out of the alley ways had swept the food-carrier’s afterguard and 
engineers, armed with hammers, spanners, fire bars, belaying pins—for- 
midable weapons crashing through bone and brain. Squeals of agony 
ripped through the night air—guttural yells and oaths—all the hoarse con- 
vulsive cries of an infuriated melee, 

From the top of the ladder Macreay, with a deep roar, hurled himself, 
belaying pin in hand, on those in possession of the bridge—others at his 
heels. Doddington, with a jerk, wrenched himself out of the grasp of 
his guards as they dodged aside, and threw himself upon the wheel, jamming 
it hard over. 

The steamer came veering athwart the enemy’s bows. But too slug- 
gish was either now for destruction. 

Just then out of the near night flashed a searchlight beam, to fall on 
the two vessels, and it was reinforced almost immediately by the distant 
thud and boom of a great gun. 

The Commonwealth cruiser Victoria was returning westward. 


” 
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<I is true that, when I landed at San Fruttuoso early 
in the afternoon, my Italian boatman had warned 
me against the weather, and had remarked apprehen- 
sively that the wind was rising and the currents, 
around the Portofino headland, none too agreeable 
in storm. Yet, in spite of these warnings, and 
though I, myself, had noticed a dark barricade of 
clouds in the western sky, I was totally unprepared 
for the fierce blusterings of a mistral which greeted 
me a few hours later on coming away from a sheltered nook among rocks 
and pine trees. ‘ We shall have an uncomfortable trip back to Portofino 
in that little tea-cup of an open boat,” thought I, and promptly began to 
descend the six hundred feet or so of mountain side which lay between me 
and San Fruttuoso. San Fruttuoso: the romantic cluster of dwellings, 
clinging around its monastery church, that is set (directly upon the shore 
of a narrow cove) at the foot of the tree-clothed slopes of Monte Fino; 
a desolate, remote spot of humanity, only to be reached by sea or by some 
aspiring path over the mountains. Yet, in spite of its desolation and 
remoteness, San Fruttuoso was once of some importance; of so great 
importance, indeed that the medieval tower, by which it is watched, was 
commanded to be built by no less a personage than a pope, in order that 
the monastery and the vault of the famous Cogliati family which it contains 
might be secure from the incursions of Barbary pirates. For there, within 
the shadow of the ancient church, lies the dust of many gallant men; sleeping 
beneath tombs of black and white marble, in a place very old, very appealing, 
and which is to me the lodestone of memories: for it is hig resting-place 
of the Cogliati which seems the centre and nucleus of that odd adventure 
which befell me there, on a certain day of Italian spring. 

The descent from my sheltered corner among the rocks and pine trees 
occupied more time than I had expected, and half an hour must have passed 
before I had reached the strip of olives, which rises—sentinelled by cypresses 
-—immediately behind the monastery church and the little group of houses 
that huddle around it. Meanwhile—moment by moment—it seemed that 
the wind was rising, and, as I gained the first grey olive, it rushed strong 
against my face smelling salt from the sea; the clouds, too, had spread with 
amazing rapidity, and hung now, over the mountains, menacing rain. 
“ Truly, it will be an uncomfortable voyage,” thought I again, and bitterly 
repented my lack of foresight in regard to the weather. Yet who would 
have imagined this evening of storm when, not so many hours back, I had 
started to San Fruttuoso over an ultramarine sea, to the tune of a good 
sailing breeze? Then remembering the warnings of my boatman that it 
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would be unwise to postpone our return to Portofino until late in the after- 
noon, and knowing myself somewhat of a fool to have been heedless of 
his advice, I blamed the seductiveness of the rough path which had led 
me to so delicious a nook wherein to linger and dream. 

But, be it Folly or Fate which had detained me, it is certain that when 
I reached the rocky landing-place I was met by my boatman in a flurry of 
excitement. 

“ Signor, it is not possible,” said he, when I had remarked that I was 
ready to return. ‘ Look, signor, how the wind has risen—it is blowing 
a full mistral, and is still strengthening. A storm comes quickly here. It 
would be madness to set out for Portofino in this weather. Madness——” 

So he rattled on, adding much talk of currents, etc, to be feared; then 
recounting stories of wrecks and such like. How Piero had been drowned 
when returning from sardine fishing; how the boat of Tito, his brother-in- 
law, had been battered to pieces on the rocks, and how Tito—having been 
saved from death by a miracle—had burnt many candles in thanksgiving 
at the church of San Giorgio. Meanwhile, as he talked, rain began to fall; 
thick, deluging rain, which descended like a curtain and blotted out objects 
at a few yards distance. We sought shelter in the Albergo Colombo—a 
rough little inn by the shore. Here I questioned the landlord as to his 
opinion. Could I reach Portofino that night? 

The man held up his plump hands in horror; then: 

“‘ Ecco, signor,” said he, and pointed to the window. In his mind, 
the gesture was answer enough—the gesture which drew attention to the 
angry grey waves without, as they hurled themselves against the rocky 
sides of the cove, dimly seen through a veil of rain. Certainly, seaward, 
things did not look inviting; neither, in the gathering darkness, did I fancy 
the way to Portofino. It would mean going alone, too, for I knew well 
the Italian’s abhorrence of a wetting. 

“T can give you a room, signor, although I have two other guests 
to-night,” continued the landlord, as he turned to discuss some domestic 
affair with a lank youth, who had come from the adjoining kitchen. 

Five minutes later—after further discussion, further stories of storms 
and wrecks, and many hopeless starings through the window—I realised 
that I was bound at the Albergo Colombo for the night. 

It must have been seven o’clock when, having inspected my cupboard 
of a bedroom, I descended to the dreary apartment—salle-d-manger, or 
what you will—in which, I had been informed, supper would be served. 
Here, having surveyed its somewhat miserable appearance with a scowl, I 
chose the least uncomfortable-looking chair that was to be found, and began 
to glance through an Italian newspaper which, by luck, I had brought with 
me from Portofino. Meanwhile, the lank youth entered from the kitchen— 
he had no pretensions to be a conventional waiter—and was preparing the 
table for the coming—and on my part somewhat dreaded—meal. I remarked 
. that places were laid for three, and that fact set my mind wondering of what 
-nature would be my companions. None too agreeable, I imagined, and 
fell again to my newspaper. I had skimmed through an article on Labour 
Day in Italy, eagerly devoured the foreign news, had read half a paragraph 


touching the mar- 
riage of an Ameri- 
can heiress to her 
chauffeur at Rome, 
and another con- 
cerning a murder 
near Parma, when 
I was arrested by 
the sound of an 
opening door and a 
babel of voices in 
the kitchen. A 
minute later two 
Italian officers en- 
tered, wrapped to 
their chins in long, 
rain-sodden cloaks. 
At sight of me they 
bowed — ceremon- 
iously. 

Soon we were 
all seated at the 
table, sharing a bowl 
of soup to the ac- 
companiment of a 
few odd _ remarks; 
while by the time 
we had finished with 
the excellent dish of 
spaghetti that fol- 
lowed, we were con- 
versing freely. The 
elder of the - twc 
men — he was tall, 
dark, stern-eyed, and 
very _ self-possessed 
—somehow charmed 
me. His companion 
was more baffling: 
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BEGAN TO DESCEND THE SIX HUNDRED FEET THAT LAY 
BETWEEN ME AND SAN FRUTTUOSO. 


young, handsome, with humorous brown eyes, he seemed a prey to some 
intense nervousness; indeed, so uneasy and apprehensive was he, that all 
the youth and humour of his being appeared swamped by some strong 


mental anxiety. 


We spoke first on casual subjects: the storm, the reason of my sleeping 
at the Albergo Colombo, of Portofino, of the growing popularity of the 
Levantine Riviera, and then—via Pisa and Siena—we embarked on a mild 
discussion of Tuscan Art. This brought us to the coffee, and held us 
until our cigarettes were finished and all traces of our surprisingly palatable 
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meal had been removed by the lank youth. By now darkness had fallen. 
yet without any abatement of the storm; indeed, it seemed that the roar 
of the waves without became louder and louder as the evening advanced. 

Another half-hour of conversation had passed in a vain comparison 
of Greek and Renaissance sculpture, when the younger of the two officers 
(who ever since supper had been pacing uneasily up and down the room) 
came towards us and, with a word of excuse, whispered in his companion’s 
car. A moment later the elder man rose, and together they moved to the 
farther end of the room; there they remained for some time in earnest 
conversation, the young man still appearing nervous and excited, the other 
calm. At length, some conclusion having apparently been arrived at, they 
returned to the table near which I was sitting. The elder of the two 
became spokesman. 

“ Signor,” said he, “I am about to ask you a favour.” 

“ A favour? ” returned I, surprised. 

“ Tt is a small matter.” 

“ Unless you wish me to walk to Portofino in this weather, I shall be 
delighted to oblige in any way,” said I smiling. 

“It is no more arduous a task than to be our umpire while we play 
a single game of piquet,” said he with all seriousness. 

“That I will do with pleasure.” 

I had scarcely uttered the words, however, when I was amazed to hear 
the scrape of a key turning in the lock, while, on. wheeling round, I beheld 
the younger of the two officers slipping the key of the door into the pocket 
of his breeches. I rose quickly to my feet. 

“What is the meaning of this? ” questioned I. 

“It means, signor, that the game is a matter of great importance, and 
that we wish no disturbance. I trust you will pardon us this precaution.” 
Then, turning to his companion: “ Bernardo, have you the cards? ” 

“ But,” I exclaimed, “ surely you owe me some explanation for these 
extraordinary proceedings? Indeed, I demand some explanation.” 

“ Believe me, signor, I will give you one with pleasure,” returned 
the officer who all along had been the spokesman; and then, drawing a chair 
up to the table, he sat down within the glow of the oil lamp. Then, leaning 
towards me, he said, with almost droll solemnity, ‘“ Behold in us the last 
representatives of a noble race—cousins, in the direct line, of the Cogliati.* 

“ Cogliati! ” I echoed, my thought fleeing to the little mausoleum 
which I had visited that afternoon. ‘ You mean a5 

“ T mean, signor, that we are the only remaining descendants of those 
splendid Cogliati, whose fancy it was that they should be buried within 
the shadow of the church of San Fruttuoso. But the splendour of those 
days has vanished, and we, the last of our race, find ourselves terribly in 
debt and with scarcely a soldi between us—my cousin, Bernardo Cogliati, 
having sustained heavy gambling losses, while I, Andrea Cogliati, have been 
somewhat unfortunate with various investments. Two months since, how- 
ever (you will perceive, signor, that I trust you implicitly not to betray 
my confidences), when nothing remained to us but bankruptcy and disgrace, 
we became acquainted with a foreign heiress, and both of us immediately 


fell under the in- 
fluence of her fas- 
cination and beauty. 
Since the day of the 
introduction we have 
been much in her 
society, and to each 
of us she has been 
equally kind, equally 
charming. Can you 
wonder, then, signor, 
that each of us con- 
siders that the other 
has only to disap- 
pear, and she wil 
accede to his pro- 
posal of marriage? 
This being the case, 
our position has be- 
come intolerable, and 
we have resolved to 
end it. We have 
come, therefore, to 
San Fruttuoso—the 
last resting-place of 
our ancestors—and 
here, to-night, we 
are determined to 
decide who © shall 
have a clear chance 
of saving himself 
from degradation 


and poverty by 
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LANCED THROUGH AN ITALIAN NEWSPAPER, WHICH BY 
LUCK I HAD BROUGHT WITH ME. 


marriage with this charming lady. It is simple enough—he who wins a 
game of piquet wins all.” 
“ And the other? ” asked I. 


“ There can be only one thing for the unfortunate who loses love and 


wealth.” 


“‘ And that thing is? ” 

“ This,” said Andrea, and, drawing a small revolver from his pocket, 
he laid it on the table. 

“ Good Lord! ” cried I, and Andrea smiled. 

“ Remember you have undertaken to witness our game. I am told 
that an Englishman never breaks his word.” 

For a moment I was speechless with horror at this amazing arrange- 


ment, and at the coolness and detachment of the man who spoke of it. 
At last I found words, ; 
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“ But, signor,” said I, “ this is sheer murder! Do you mean there 
is no other place for a man to bear ill-luck than in a suicide’s grave? If 
you cannot withstand poverty and degradation in Italy, there is America, 
there is——. Surely neither of you are so desperately in love that you 
wish to lose your life because ma 

“ There is such a thing as jealousy,” put in Andrea harshly. “ My 
cousin and I have never been the firmest of friends.” 

Then, vainly, I expostulated, protested, endeavoured to reason against 
this infamous bargain. To all my words Andrea replied with a hard, ironic 
smile. There were other places, he said, in which to play a game of cards 
than the Albergo Colombo, if I interfered with the game that night; one 
day’s delay would make little difference. A witness was not necessary— 
only Bernardo had preferred. 

Bernardo looked down at that, and pulled at his wisp of moustache. 

Some time passed thus in fruitless argument, and then I realised that 
all my entreaties, expostulations, threats of calling for assistance, etc., were 
useless; as Signor Andrea had remarked, there were other places in which 
to play a game of cards. At length, therefore, the two men seated them- 
selves at the rough table and began their grim play, while I stood by and 
watched, helpless. 

As many will know without the telling, a game of piquet consists of 
six deals, while the score of each deal is marked separately, and finally 
added. It was my duty to keep this score, and, during the actual play, to 
mark each card that fell, to baulk any attempt at cheating. It was all 
hideously exciting, for I knew that to these two men a good hand might 
mean life; a bad hand, death from the revolver which lay between them 
on the table. 

Andrea, as I had expected, was singularly calm, and smiled, as he 
played, with an imperturbability almost theatrical. Bernardo, however, 
although he seemed to have pulled himself together to an astonishing 
extent, was evidently a prey to the keenest anxiety. His face was pale as 
milk, his handsome eyes haggard; at times, too, his fingers twitched pain- 
fully. Yet luck was with him, and, at the end of the fourth deal, he had: 
a considerable lead. With the next deal, however, Andrea held an excellent 
hand, and his disadvantage was almost made up—the scores were within 
a dozen of each other. 

Then came a deadly silence in the little room as Bernardo shuffled and 
distributed the cards; there was a lull, too, in the storm, the rain had ceased, 
and from without came only the dull thunder of the waves. The horror 
of the situation appeared to me intense, and by it I was spell-bound. Once 
or twice I almost nerved myself to leap forward and dash the cards right 
and left, but directly I made the smallest movement I was chained again 
by an insensate desire to witness the finish of this abominable game; and 
(weak fool that I was) I remained passive. 

You will remember, perhaps, that in piquet there are two parts to a 
deal: the primary part, in which are counted the various combinations of 
cards actually held in the hand, and the latter part, in which the cards are 
played down upon the table and tricks are won or lost; while he who gains 
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A LOW GROAN CAME FROM YOUNG BERNARDO’S LIPS. 


the greater number of. tricks adds an extra ten points to his score. As the 
cards fell that night in the little room of the Albergo Colombo, I knew that, 
so even were the scores, the last trick would decide the game. 
Instinctively I lowered my eyes to the floor, dreading to see the end— 
the seconds seemed interminable. 
At length IT knew the result. A low groan came from young Ber- 
nardo’s lips, and, looking up, I beheld him leaning forward across the table, 
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his head buried in his hands. Andrea was carelessly flipping the ash from 
the long Tuscan cigar that all the while he had been smoking. 

Thoughts rushed pell-mell to my mind. I must stop this—this mur- 
der, this outrage; revoke this judgment of the cards—must Yet, 
even as I endeavoured to hit upon some plan, I knew that young Bernardo 
had far too keen a sense of honour to shirk his fate; I knew that, even 
should I be able to prevent his death that night, he would still consider 
it his duty to end his life. And with that knowledge, I cursed myself for 
having permitted the horrible game to proceed. 

Presently Andrea rose from the table, and, taking the revolver in his 
hand, he touched Bernardo on the shoulder. 

“ Are you ready? ” said he, pointing to the door. 

The boy raised his terror-stricken face to the other. 

“No, no! ” he cried. “In Heaven’s name, give me time! I am 
not ready—I had not thought; I ie 

Sobs choked his voice. 

“ We have forgotten how to die in these days,” said Andrea, with a 
shrug. “It isa pity—this scene. Believe me, I deeply regret that you should 
have been forced to witness it. I cannot, however, refrain from congratulat- 
ing the Providence which has debarred my cousin from becoming the husband 
of Miss Calister and the perpetuator of the famous Cogliati family.” 

“ Calister? ” repeated I. 

“ Yes, signor. Miss Amy Calister, the charming American lady for 
whom to-night—I confess it does not sound pretty—we have gambled.” 

Amy Calister! The name echoed in my mind. Slowly I repeated 
it to myself. |. When had I seen or heard it recently? When had I? In 
what connection—in what circumstances? Calister—Calister! 

Then a cry came from my lips—a cry that made Andrea swing round 
quickly on his heel, and young Bernardo turn his haggard face towards me. 

* You have played in vain,” said I, and, stooping to the floor, snatched 
up the Italian newspaper which I had been reading before supper. 

“In vain? ” repeated Andrea, and his teeth clenched. 

“ Yes, yes, uselessly—futilely. Signor Bernardo, you are saved. 
Miss Amy Calister, of Chicago, U.S.A., was yesterday married to her 
chauffeur at the church of All Saints, Rome. Look! ” cried I, and held 
out the flimsy sheet. 

A moment later Bernardo rose from his chair, plucked the revolver 
from his cousin’s fingers, and hurled it through the window. Then, cross- 
ing the room, he seized my hand in a boyish clasp. 

“Signor,” said he, “a thousand thanks; you have given me life. May 
J use it well.” 

“ You have given me that for which I have no taste—a mockery of 
life,” said Andrea . 

I turned to him with a smile. 

“ There is always America as a refuge, although some of America’s 
millions have been denied to you,” said I, and suggested that Signor Ber- 
nardo might unlock the door and call for glasses and a bottle of cognac. 
I felt that we needed it. 
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gy sx EDS Meeeeree ER; Kevs MErerrErrere : 
$i) the scene is a stuffy little alley, just off the Mansion 
House end of Queen Victoria Street, and the time 
is two o’clock of a sunny afternoon in mid-October. 
All the cat population of this airless little cul-de-sac 
is dozing, or pretending to, on the window ledges 
of the dreary-looking houses, or sunning itself upon 
the kerb, or washing its face and paws in the warm 
seclusion of an open doorway. A greasy silence 
envelopes the little scene, till suddenly, discordant as a hooter, and startling 
as a fire gong, sounds that dreadful cry—KEDS Meeeeeeeeeee ER; KEDS 
Meeeeeeeeeee ER. 

The grimy “ tom,” who spends his time in the window of the little 
dairy at the corner, slowly stretches himself and, delicately picking his way 
amongst the ferns and honey jars, vanishes in the darkness of the shop, to 
reappear, suddenly and violently, at the doorway; and joins a select party 
of friends, who, notwithstanding that they have been only just awakened, 
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are all very openeyedly .active and 
alert, with all their wits about them 
—remarkably unlike most suddenly 
awakened human beings. 

By the time the “ friends ” have 
reached the end of the passage their 
number has ‘swelled from a straggling 
four or five to a compact little regiment 
of twenty-odd, and so, with ever and 
anon a reinforcement from doorway, 
roof, and window-sill, the party mean- 
ders down the dismal length of Knight- 
rider Street, where the Cat’s-meat 
Merchant, a melancholy man, is distri- 
buting packets of “slices” threaded 
upon skewers to divers office-boys and 

AN INSULT, servant girls. 

How the cats prowl and_ stalk 
around him; how they rub themselves against the merchant’s greasy trouser 
legs, and, in joyful anticipation, sharpen their ready claws upon his evil- 
smelling barrow; whilst the air fairly hums with their purring blandish- 
ments. A curious scene, and one which may be witnessed by any one who 
cares, any and every day of the week. A comedy in one protracted act 
that “runs” throughout the live-long day. 

On goes the merchant upon his unsavoury way, the “ paid ” Piper 
of the city, and now we watch him turn the corner of Distaff Lane, when 
the earlier of his customers are beginning reluctantly to turn back, licking 
their lips, and once more take up their positions on the kerb—and in the 
doorways. 

What a wonderful field of naturalistic research is that commonest 
feature of our public ways—the doorway. No private residence, no shop 
or warehouse, church, hall, yard, or stable is without one, and yet how few 
realise the fund of humour to be met there. The strange suggestive little 
dramas that one 
sees within the 
bulging frame of a 
dog shop doorway, 
or a warehouse gate. 

Everybody 


must have seen and 


been amused by the hz, 
little crowd of dogs Y= 


that sits upon the 
steps outside our 
big emporiums and 
universal providers; 
Bab and Carlo, wait- AND THEY CALL THAT THING A BIRD. 
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A DESCENDANT OF POLL SWEEDLEPIPE. 


ing with ill-concealed impatience whilst their mistress ‘ shops? within. 

Occasionally there will be a fight, and woe to the commissionaire who 
rashly seeks to “ sort” the combatants. 

There is quite a large number of dogs who never seem to get beyond 
the doorstep of their homes. Lazy, over-fed old loafers, who sleep their 
lives away upon the sun-scorched mat, Weary Willies and Tired Tims, too 
lazy even to bark, far less to run or fight. 

Cats (“ bad luck to thim ”) are different. It is rarely that one finds 
a cat so fat or sleepy that he never strolls upon the roof at night, and how 
often has the writer wished the criminals overhead would fall to fighting— 
till, like the cats of Kilkenny, only their toes and tail tips were left. For 
surely the din of battle would be more than compensated for by the glorious 
quiet that must have inevitably ensued. 

There is a curious type of cat who always sits inside a doorway of 
Clements Inn. A cat who has become a kind of legal fossil. We are told 
that Mr. Smallweed, Junior, never was a boy, never played marbles, never 
spun a top in his life. We are equaliv certain the Clements Inn Cat never 
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was a kitten. He would as soon think of play- 
ing with a reel of cotton as he would neglect to 
wash his face; and as for running after his own 
tai] 


A striking contrast to the legal cat may be 
met with in fried-fish shops, though we fancy 
he attains to perfection most in sausage and 
mash emporiums. There is a magnificent speci- 
men of this cat at Hammersmith Broadway. 

Shining like a well-blacked boot, with eyes 
half shut, and the broadest of smiles upon his 
genial face, this cat sits within the doorway like 
some jovial innkeeper. Did the proprietor but 
know it—perhaps he does—this cat is a finer 
advertisement, a more convincing assurance as 
to the excellence of the fare within than all the 
notices upon its steamy windows. 

Shop windows seem to have a peculiar 
attraction for many cats and dogs. We are 
on patting terms with a very sleepy and 

TO AMUSE THE BARY, rotund bull-terrier who sits out his life in the 

midst of a resplendent vision of milliner’s 

“creations,” apparently convinced that he is a centre of attraction for the 
would-be purchasers without. 

As a favourable locality for “ fly hunt,” a shop window has a positively 
irresistible attraction for many cats, and we remember that, in our nursery 
days, it was through watching the unspeakable relish with which a small 
kitten caught and ate bluebottles that we were tempted to sample one 
ourselves! ! 

A regular customer at the pastry-cooks through the summer months 
is the flash and gallant wasp, and we have 
known confectioners who have had to close 
their doors temporarily owing to the rush of 
business with these gentry. A short life and 
a greedy one, the wasp’s! Six blissful months 
of raspberry jam and currant buns (varied 
with gymnastic exercises on a window pane) 
and then—an ignominious end beneath a 
duster or a fly paper. 

From the study of life in the shop 
windows one passes naturally to the enthrall- 
ing subject of bird shops and animal dealers 
in general. 

For some reason or other, greatly to be 
deplored, there is a marked falling off in the 
numbers of small live-stock dealers. Never- 
theless, there are still some half-dozen in 
St. Martin’s Lane, and as for the “ Dials,” AN ADVERTISEMEN1. 


THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER, 


the directory only knows how many there are in that neighbourhood. — lor 
the “ Dials ” is still, as it always has been, a favourite haunt of the “ fancy.” 

There used to be a small corner shop (now a sausage-and-mash house) 
which was very fascinating. Tiers of boxes crammed with living mer- 
chandise were displayed upon the pavement outside, the doorway was framed 
in crates and cages of parrots and the like “ taking the air.” The window 
was generally filled with a job lot of rabbits, guinea-pigs, pups, and kittens. 
A bubbling, squealing, mumbling pandemonium, a kind of noisy “ utopian ” 
commonwealth; where the brethren fought and slept, and took their meals 
—as the proprietor put it— jest any’ow! ” 

Pups and guinea-pigs would fall asleep in mounds of twenty strong 
(very strong), and three and a half deep. Presently, as one watched the 
little heaving upturned chests, some brother at the bottom of the pile wouid 
suddenly be seized with a not unreasonable longing for a breath of air, and 
then the mound would boil and heave, till the nearly-suffocated pup burst 
triumphant into the light of day. 

But if the outside of this extraordinary shop was “ varied,” what 
shall be said of the interior. To the casual observer it was apt to give the 
impression of a dynamite explosion, or the last stages of an earthquake. 

All the cages had apparently burst, at any rate they were mostly empty, 
whilst every variety of flimsy soap and candle box, temporarily covered 
with patches of wire netting, strewed the shelves, the floor, the cupboards, 
and the crazy table. Yes, there was a table in the middle of the shop, and 
to it were tethered a few bull-dogs, a mastiff or so, and an ancient nanny- 
goat. The constant wanderings of these animals in search of recreation 
and excitement gave to the table a perambulatory movement impressive in 
the extreme. 

To reach the owner of this shop of shops one had to pick one’s way 
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gingerly amongst a litter of rabbits, placidly 
munching carrot tops, and apparently quite in- 
different to the ferrets devouring chicken heads 
in an old tin bonnet box hard by; trays of silk- 
worms eating mulberry leaves; bowls of gold- 
fish; crusts of bread, honeycombed with meal 
worms; ‘ poms,” chow-chows, parrots by the 
score, fancy mice by the drawer full, and puppies 
rivalling even the sprightly cockroaches in their 
numbers—which is saying a good deal. 

Turn where he would, the nervous would- 
be purchaser saw nothing but teeming life in 
every crack and corner. All kinds of incon- 
gruous animals ‘“‘chummed in” together, and 
the very beams and rafters groaned beneath the 
weight of hanging parrot cages and rows of 
roosting poultry. 

The shopkeeper was worthy, more than 
worthy, of the shop. A dry, close, weazened 
little man—a true “ Poll Sweedlepipe,” every 
ferret-scented inch of him. A man who, no 
matter what his mood might be, invariably gave 
the customer an uncomfortable feeling that he 
(the customer) had been not merely “ browned ” 
in the matter of his purchase, but positively 
done to a cinder! 

Ah, his was an extraordinary trade. 
Occasionally the visitor might be fortunate 


enough to see him with some of his more confidential customers— 
curious, bow-legged gentlemen, sparing of speech, and indifferent to collars. 

Dog “dealers ”; gentlemen of “ the fancy,” who lived for canary birds 
and piping bullfinches; medical students in search of cats and guinea-pigs 
on which to try their hands; other live-stock dealers; and occasionally a 
keeper from the Zoo; and to these gentry he would dilate with an unholy 


pride upon his latest triumph in the way of 
“ business.” 

Sometimes of an evening one might see 
him bound for some college with a tin of 
snakes or cockroaches, or perhaps a sack of 
dog-fish—for dissection. Whilst he provided 
frogs and mice (as food for other animals) to 
more than one menagerie. 

Five minutes walk from the Tower 
Bridge, and in what was once called Ratcliffe 
Highway, stands a quaint and picturesque old 
shop, much like any other old-time bird shop 
in exterior, but famous all the wide world 
over, and known to many a sailor, circus 


manager, and show- 
man as “ Jamracks”; 
the oldest of the 
great wild-beast em- 
poriums, as quaint 
to-day as it was in 
its infancy, when 
the lions and bears 
were kept at the 
Tower, not far away. 

There is a 
plaintive ballad 
much in vogue upon 
the platforms of our 
music-halls, © which 
bears the pathetic 
title of ‘“ Those 
Eyes.” We fancy 
that song must have 
been conceived in 
Jamrack’s. To 
stand in the clover- 
scented darkness of 
the upper chamber 
at the “stables ” in 
St. George’s Street 
is like being suspen- 
ded in some marvel- 
lous star-lit sky—a 
sky in which the 
stars are red green 
—in fact, all the 
colours of the rail- 
way signals. In the 
heavy scented air 
one hears mysteri- 
ous tappings, scrap- 
ings, liquid piping 
voices calling to 
one another, and 
then suddenly from 
the yard below, a 
roar like thunder; 
a roar that shakes 
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the building as though a steam lorry were passing in the street without. 

Z Every genuine Londoner knows the poultry dealers in Farringdon 
Fish Market. That market which has long been famous as the home of 
cne of the oldest, toughest, and worst-tempered ganders ever hatched. 
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Here there is a row of little 
shops crammed with poultry 
baskets (made to hold ten small 
birds, but persuaded by methods 
\ only known to poultry dealers 
D> to hold from fifteen to twenty 
od big ones), and it is an impressive 
sight to see.a small boy promena- 
ding up and down before the 
f cages with a saucepan full of 
water, giving the fowls a drink, 
somewhat on the same principle 
as that employed by Mr. Wack- 
ford Squeers. 

Endless are the glimpses of 
animal life one sees within that 


THE PET OF THE 
REGIMENT. 
finest of picture frames—a doorway. 

‘How many little boys and girls have only seen an elephant as he 
shambled through the stage door of the Hippodrome, or know the sea-lion 
by his discordant barking as he was bundled (in a covered cage) through 
the back entrance of the Colosseum. 

One might write for a week (and bore the reader to extinction in a 
hundredth of that time) of the various pets one meets in fire stations and 
barracks. The all but sacred “ drum horse,” the bear that once was quar- 
tered at Chelsea, now exiled “ for conduct unbecoming of a soldier ” in 
the Zoo, the bull-calf that was dismissed for jumping through a drum, or 
the baboon who deserted, and, taking up a position on some roofs, held 
his besiegers at more than arm’s length with a heavy fire of tiles. 

As for the pets at our London Fire Stations, who has not seen, or at 
least heard of, “ Billy,” who used to parade Whitechapel clad in hat and 
collar, until confined for too-promiscuous butting. The Camden Town 
cockatoo, with his raised crest (rather like an officer’s helmet in appearance), 
is every inch a distinguished member of the London Fire Brigade. Then, 
too, there are a host of cats, birds, particular horses—and dogs. ‘ Rover ” 
of Manchester Square, “ Buller ” of Whitefriars, and “ Tiger ” of Mile 
End, who is inseparable from his equine comrade, “ Little Tommy.” 

* * * * * * 

If the doorways and shop windows of London are prolific in animal 
life, the Kerb is equally so, for the kerb has a fauna absolutely its own. 

Apart from the Blind Man’s dog (who keeps the Blind Man far more 
than he is kept by the Blind Man) and the dilapidated “ holiday cat,’ who 
provides so many cases for “Our Dumb Iriends’ League” and the 
R.S.P.C.A.; apart, too, from such irregular skirmishers as sparrows and 
pigeons, the “ fauna” of the kerb is mainly “ For Sale.” 

To begin with, there is the unscrupulous tortoise vendor with his sack 
of sprawling terrapins, which he loudly describes as “ good for the garden.” 
A greater—exaggeration could not well be uttered, the common land tortoise 
(his chief stock-in-trade) being a confirmed vegetarian, which, indeed, at 
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once becomes manifest when he begins 
a fearful onslaught on his guileless 
purchaser’s choicest flowers and shrubs. 

Another Kerb Merchant rapidly 
following the “old hat man” into 
oblivion is the ‘ buy-a-little-pup-guv’- 
ner” type of dog dealer, who produces 
puppies of every shape and colour from 
his capacious pockets, somewhat after 
the manner of a conjurer. 

A short while ago we were for- 
tunate enough to witness, in Fleet 
Street, a very novel advertisement for 
plantains, in the form of a small monkey 
—the pet of an enterprising hawker— 
giving practical demonstration in peeling 
and eating the “ choice bananas.” 

Surely even the most respectable of 
us (it is to be hoped) has fallen a victim 
to the Christmas toy seller. That 
modern Autolycus who, at a penny each, 
will sell us—clockwork crocodiles, Teddy 
Bears like gloves, to be worked by the 
owner’s fingers, dying roosters with 
bodies that collapse amidst the dismal 
wailings of a “ penny squeaker ” jump- 
ing frogs, swans that float on real water, 
monkeys on sticks three inches long, 
earthen pigs clad in bristles of growing 
grass, kangaroos that toboggan down 
a sloping board, fighting cocks that 
never kill each other, horses with 
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their harness nailed to them, dreadful spangled-eyed grasshoppers and 
beetles (to please the baby), paper snakes to coil around the chandelier; 
other serpents of brass wire that do writhe most squirmingly, mice that have 
never known the taste of cheese, and spiders that can’t catch flies to save 


their—sawdust. 


THE ASSAULT ON 
HADJI PAUL 


By ConsTaNnce CLYDE 


™ NTIQUARIAN Bilsford dried what was visible of 
his moist, red brow beneath the tipped white helmet, 
and in bad Greek called to the man who was working 
in the fields some distance away. “ Here, you,” the 
voice was imperious; “ what can you tell about the 
scourging of St. Paul—which pillar was he tied to? ” 

The man, ill-formed and small for a male 
Cypriote, looked up at him with eyes at once hostile 
and suspicious of hostility; the dark chest, half 
revealed beneath the cotton shirt, began to heave spasmodically. 

“T swear, illustrious one, I knew nothing of this assault on Hadji 
Paul. I did not hear of it. Iam guiltless, indeed, of any molestation z 

The English stranger laughed loudly, and did not know that the sound 
menaced, as did his reddened face that boasted blue eyes unconsciously fierce. 
He turned to his young companion, who knew no Greek : 

“ He says that he did not do it. Oh, Lord, oh, Lord! pity we’ve got 
to go straight back to the ship and can’t tell the Commissioner of it. It’s 
for the clubs, this yarn. He isn’t guilty! Here,” he beckoned with 
imperious finger to the man preparing for animal-like fight. He spoke 
again, in a voice hard and grim, to ears unaccustomed to tones that are 
melodious even when murder is the subject. The man shook; his furtive 
eyes seemed to drink in fear. Suddenly a verb went wrong, amazingly 
wrong—Antiquarian Bilsford was still what he called somewhat rocky in 
the dialect—and as suddenly Martas the husbandman turned and fled— 
fled to his native village of Kimita that sprouted dark and mud-walled and 
ill-smelling among the granite boulders and glorious temple ruins of the 
old-time civilisation. 

Presently he was sitting on the mud floor of the mud and stone hut 
telling Kuria, his wife, of the terrible misfortune that had come upon him. 
A Hadji had been assaulted, and the red-faced Englishman, in good faith 
(for Englishmen, for some reason or other, did not lie), had pointed him 
out as the assailant, “ though I have never set eyes on him, whoever he 
be—that I swear to.” But what of that, if the Englishman said otherwise 
and the Commissioner believed him, and refused bribes, goats, or fowls, as 
was, indeed, the hard way of Englishmen! What should he do, therefore, 
if the stranger swore he had assaulted this Hadji? It was true that he 
had been out on the hills, where the caroub trees were at sundown three 
nights ago, but he had seen no one; he had injured no one. Suddenly 
Kuria threw herself against him and spoke to drown further words before 
her hand could reach his mouth. 

“ Tet none know that they suspect you,” 
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Through a chink in the dilapidated hut came a shadow on great red 
jars that Kuria had been filling with food. It was the shadow of Sinoe, 
Paros’ wife; their enemy. 

Martas was not a popular character in Kitima. The prejudice may 
have begun with the resentment felt when old Lithkomi was punished for 
dragging Martas’ aunt at his mule heels, so that not only the evil magic, 
but also the life itself was almost ferced out of her. It was the Commis- 
sioner’s stupid way to punish religious acts like these, but Martas should 
not have been atheist enough to inform on Lithkomi. In any case, however, 
Martas would have been unpopular. There are such in every community. 
He was ill-looking, timid, and sulky in a district where the men, at least, 
are often handsome and all are suave. A primitive community must have 
some one to persecute, and in Kitima, for some time past, Martas had been 
that some one. 

It was in vain that Kuria, an affectionate wife, had once attempted to get 
even with Paros, one of her husbands chief adversaries, by dropping poison 
into his wife Sinoe’s calabash as she waited her turn at the spring. In 
Cyprus an attempt to poison, if successless, is not punishable at all. This, 
indiscretion, therefore, was analogous merely to the English suburban habit 
of shaking door-mats at wrong hours, or some similar custom, which 
annoys surburbia because it occasions work. The action of Kuria annoyed 
Sinoe, because it often meant that she had to refill a suspected calabash, or 
else be deprived of her pleasant morning gossip in order to watch it. 
Therefore, Sinoe was the most rejoiced of all when she heard of Martas? 
plight, and hastened to tell it round the village. In an hour all Kitima 
knew that Martas had assaulted a stranger, at sunset three nights ago, by 
the caroub trees, and half an hour later there were some three or four 
witnesses to the outrage. Georgi and Paros had seen Martas beat the 
stranger with a stick and then run away, and Lithkomi had picked up the 
blood-stained stick, which he now produced as evidence. (One may as well 
kill a goat in the evening as wait till the morning, if anything is to be 
gained by it.) 

* * * * * * 

“ What’s all this talk about an assault on a stranger? There’s been 
no one here but Bilsford and Lethbridge, and they sent me a line from the 
ship, so they’re all right. What’s it mean, eh? ” 

A busy man was Commissioner Davies, guardian of this district in 
the Levantine Island. A busy man, and likewise a man of the day. To 
him Cyprus had neither history nor beauty, but was merely one of those 
infernal holes where Englishmen so often find themselves in complications 
through endeavouring to give British justice where it is not understood. 
He did not want any more complications than he could help, or to challenge 
criticism from romantic worshippers of the “ down-trodden Greek,” of whose 
mingling of childish ignorance with devilish ingenuity and a perfect genius 
for perjury they knew nothing. “ Have you heard of anything that can 
possibly be a foundation for the rumour,” he asked, with the irritability 
of the fever that was soon to strike him down. 
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“I only hear what the villagers say,” said Samford, though the rumour 
had impressed him. Nar 

“Then it is certain to be a pack of lies,” said the Commissioner, 
conscious that it was the oncoming fever that spoke, and that he really saw 
something in the gossip. Samford, young, a new arrival, thought this 
conclusion the fever’s also. 

* * * * * * 

Martas sat in his hut beneath the archway where the hens perched 
and thought over what had happened. He was alone, Kuria being out 
weeding the cornfields—weeds grow so luxuriantly in Cyprus—but even to 
Kuria he would not speak the thoughts that were in his mind. Some one 
had committed this assault in order to put the blame on him, Martas. But 
which? Lithkomi had made the greatest outcry against him, and had 
likewise produced evidence. It must have been Lithkomi, therefore, that 
had assaulted this Hadji Paul, and then beguiled the red-faced Englishman 
into accusing him, Martas. It did not matter that the red-faced Englishman, 
for some reason, had forborne to say more; Martas must be revenged on 
Lithkomi just the same. But how? It became clear to Martas that the 
right and proper thing for him to do was to wait for Lithkomi some evening 
when he was beneath the shadow of the caroub trees between the hills above 
Kitima, and beat him to death with a stick. But if he did this, whether 
they saw or not, the villagers would certainly bear witness against him, 
and then the English Commissioner would imprison and, possibly, hang 
him. Martas did not desire to be imprisoned or hanged. He pondered 
on a way to do justice on Lithkomi and yet escape the vengeance of the 
J-uglsh Commissioner. 

He brooded for many days, and at last beneath that ill-shaped brow 
there formed a plan worthy of the guileful Greek character when it was 
most noted for its subtlety and crafty genius. 

Martas had a younger brother, named Lyrcos, like himself, a hus- 
bandman. To him Martas confided his plan. Domestic affection is strong 
among the Cyprictes, both Greeks and Turks alike. It is their chief, almost 
their only virtue. Because of this virtue Lyrcos agreed to the ordeal at 
once. Unlike Martas, Lyrcos was young and handsome, and up till now, 
partly as a consequence, fairly popular in the village. After his interview 
with Martas, however, he set out to make that popularity nought. He 
stood by his brother, worked with him, sat with him in his hut, and 
accompanied him on saints’ days and féte days. Wherever Martas was, 
there also was Lyrcos, keen to defend him. 

Passions grow as quick as their own field weeds in that southern island. 
In a fortnight the vendetta was against Lyrcos as much as his elder brother. 

Then the plot was fully developed. On a certain day before noon 
Martas was to go two miles across the hills to the place where Lithkomi 
should be riding home after noon from work in his cousin’s maize fields. 
Martas must have two clubs with him, and with these he was to beat his 
enemy to death. Meanwhile Lyrcos was to spend the day at the village 
of Hespa, eight miles distant. He must take care to visit a great many 
places and be seen by a large number of people, not returning before the 
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hour of sunset. By sunset the body of Lithkomi and the two clubs would 
be found, and the villagers would go at once to the Commissioner’s to say 
that they had seen both Martas and Lyrcos commit the crime, or else that 
they had been observed flying from the scene. Then Lyrcos would come 
forward to prove that he had been eight miles distant while the murder 
was committed, and the Commissioner, disgusted, as was English fashion 
with the one falsehood, would discredit the whole evidence. It was the 
British custom, Martas ies to disbelieve a man altogether if he had lied 
in one particular. He laughed at this idiosyncrasy of the foreigner always 
ready to maintain that an event had not happened - at all if only some one 
falsely stated that he saw it. 

Lyrcos agreed to the plan with considerable admiration for his brother’s 
astuteness, and some boyish pleasure at the thought of a holiday. 

Of course, to disarm suspicion he must do some marketing, and in 
any case provisions and cotton fabrics were wanted for the two households. 

At last the appointed day came. In the morning the two brothers 
went out together as far as the ravine between the hills. ‘There they parted. 
Martas went to hide amongst the trees till it was time for the murder. 
Lyrcos, with his mule, travelled on to Hespa, which he reached shortly 
before noon. 

Here he spent the day according to his brother’s directions. Round 
the cafés and bazaars he strolled, watching the negress dances or drinking 
the strong, sweet wine of Cyprus, its taste of tar not unpleasing to the 
native palate. Wherever he was and whatever he did, however, he was 
always in the sight of those who would recognise him, At three hours 
after noon he was wandering with Hespan acquaintances beneath sun- 
whitened awnings, looking at the bottled beccaficos losing their delicate 
flavour in strong vinegar, ‘while the small red oranges lay in fevered heaps 
all around him. Bazaar men nodded to him, and the gracefully-walking 
ugly girls of Cyprus glanced at him from beneath metal-bound foreheads 
that displayed their dowries. An hour before sunset he loaded his mule 
and was out on his homeward journey again. 

It was time to go back and see how Martas had fared. Round among 
the hills he toiled, while the foam-white sea glimpsed at him far below 
ravine and rock. The ground his mule bestrode was a carpet of cyclamen; 
white roses and narcissus and anemones sweetened the air up to the olive-clad 
heights. With many unnecessary blows, he urged the beast forward, and 
when the sea had seemed to retreat before the darkness, leaving a blank 
space beneath, he arrived at Kitima. Here he found that Martas’ work 
had been accomplished. 

The plot succeeded in every detail. The body of Lithkomi was dis- 
covered, the two clubs, both stained, laid before English justice. Lyrcos 
and Martas were accused circumstantially, as Martas had foreseen, and then 
Lyrcos, with his handsome face and calm, noble eyes, stood before the 
Judge and related how he had spent the day at Hespa. He dwelt clearly, 
yet with dignity, on the feud against himself and his brother that had ended 
in this charge, and he relied on British justice to protect him from slanderers. 
From Hespa he brought witnesses—why, all the village had seen hiv. 
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The testimony of the Hespan folk, who had neither hatred nor love 
for Kitima, was certainly unimpeachable, but there came forward also (a 
piece of unexpected luck) James Martin, a Cook’s tourist, straggled somehow 
from his proper path, enthusiastic about the down-trodden Greek and 
romantic in his defence. He remembered seeing the fellow—couldn’t 
mistake him—a fine specimen of a fine race 

That was the last needed touch of evidence. There was a prompt 
dismissal of the two brothers, and a verdict that Lithkom: had been mur- 
dered by some one unknown. 

Lyrcos and Martas went back to their huts much satisfied with this 
conclusion, but such was not the case with the people of Kitima. They 
took the matter into their own hands by demolishing Martas’ hut, and 
Kuria, at the spring, was set upon by the women, so that she had to hide 
in the fields and pull her torn rags together. In return Lyrcos stabbed 
Poras at the café: the affair was becoming one of those vendettas which 
English justice so dreads. Something must be done. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, as the case may be, English justice was 
represented by Samford, young, ignorant, frightened for the credit of his 
superior, now tossing in the throes of fever. There was no doubt that 
the Commissioner would relapse if he woke to a district at civil war; it 
was equally clear that English prestige would lose. Samford, with his 
worried English-schoolboy face, studied the problem as fairly as he could. 
It was certain that Martas was a regularly bad lot, and would be better 
for jail. Of course, he hadn’t killed Lithkomi—that had been done by 
his enemies to put the blame on the two brothers. But there were other 
offences that Martas had committed, to the harassment of the village. 
What was that assault business last month, for instance? 

Samford turned over his superior’s rough notes on the matter. There 
wasn’t much to go upon; but it was morally certain that the fellow had 
injured some one. Samford sent for the witnesses again, and heard their 
story. It was a very good story. They had seen the struggle at a little 
distance, and Georgi Lithkomi’s nephew again produced the stick, which 
he had duly inherited with sundry jars of pulsaine and olives and one goat 
from the deceased Lithkomi; and Sub-Lieutenant Samford, inwardly praying 
to be forgiven if wrong, sentenced Martas to three months? hard labour for 
assault on some person unknown. 

So in one year’s books of Cyprus on the Levant there is a record, 
though none know it as such, of a penalty paid for the scourging of the 
Apostle Paul more than 1800 years ago. ats 


INSPIRATION. 


By Atan Woop TaTTERSALL 


ee HILST 1 was at Cambridge my father died, and I 
iB found myself left with the modest income of a hun- 
dred a year. My uncle, John Masterman, the 
banker, then became responsible for me, this being 
one of my father’s last wishes. I left Cambridge 
two years later, having successfully passed my “ little 
go.” My uncle was ashamed of this scanty success, 
but offered me a stool in his bank. I went with 
him to inspect it, but didn’t like it at all—it looked 
so beastly hard. I looked from my uncle to the stool, then back from the 
stool to my uncle; finally, “ No, thank you,” I cried with a shudder, at 
which he said sharply, “If you don’t accept the stool, may I ask what 
you are going to dor” And I replied, “ Certainly you may, uncle.” 

“ Well, sir, and what the—the—what are you going to do?” To 
which I calmly answered, “I don’t know, uncle—yet.” 

He looked at me over the top of his gold-rimmed eyeglasses. He 
puffed out his cheeks and grew red in the face. ‘ Then, sir,” he shouted, 
“ you can go to the devil! ” I thanked him and went. 

For five years I lived in rooms in a ay) little fishing village. I had 
always had a wasie for story-wriung and versifying, and during those five 
years the result of the work I loved began to appear, at first spasmodically, 
and then with greater frequency, in the various monthly magazines. I was 
proud of my work, proud of the fact that it had been given me to create 
in this way. But my uncle thought differently. A poem to him was like 
a dishonoured cheque—absolutely worthless. 

I was superbly happy in my little fishing village. One afternoon I 
came home from a long walk over the clifts, glowing with the free, fresh 
air, uplifted by the wonders of the sea-shore, full of dreams and poetic 
fancies, and longing to feel a pen in my hand, to have a sheet of paper 
before me. But as I reached my door the village postman came hurrying 
up the path. There was excitement in his eye: “ A telegram for you, sir.” 

“ For me? Qh, thanks.” I guessed it was from my uncle. Within: 
“ Come instantly. John Masterman.”. I went up to my room, packed my 
suit-case, and caught, the 5-30 to town. The footman who let me into my 
uncle’s house told me I’d only ten minutes in which to dress for dinner. I 
took eleven, then hurried down to find my uncle alone in his study. 

“ You are late,” he said, as I entered. 

“ Sorry,” I replied. ‘ So was my train.” Dinner was then announced. 

That my uncle is a bachelor goes without saying. He is wedded to 
his art—the art of charging just about three times as much interest for his 
money as he allows other people for theirs. He is not a great talker, and 
so we dined in comparative silence. 

When the servants left us to our wine and cigars I asked my uncle 
point-blank what he wished of me. He puffed at his cigar in silence for 
a few seconds, then said in a way all his own, “ Borough-gh-gh! ” When 
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he so prefaces his remarks, his thin lips jutting out and his nose tip quiver- 
ing, I always want to laugh, but if there’s one thing my uncle detests more 
than another, it is to see other people laughing when he himself is particu- 
larly solemn. Therefore on this occasion I was diplomatic. 

Suddenly, without warning, my relative thumped his fist upon the 
table, causing the ash of his cigar to fall down his glossy but crumpled shirt 
front. ‘* Now, sir,” he began, ‘ kindly tell me when all this dam’ nonsense 
13 going to stop.” 

“My dear uncle,” I replied, “ would you mind telling me just what 
particularly ‘dam’ nonsense? you mean? ” 

“ What I mean, sir? ” he cried. ‘* You know very well what I mean 
—this is what I mean!” He put one podgy hand into his waistcoat 
pocket, drew out a newspaper cutting, and flung it in the direction of my 
face. As a matter of fact, the shot went wide—the paper fell into the 
finger bowl at my elbow. I extracted it carefully, and saw at a glance that 
it was a very flattering criticism of my latest book of verse. I folded it 
deliberately, and carefully, as something precious, put it within my waistcoat 
pocket. I laughed softly. “ Don’t you like it, uncle? ” 

“ Like it, sir—like it? It’s—it’s disgusting! Bah! To think that 
a nephew of mine should sink so low as to write piffle like that—yes, piffle, 
sir. Brough-gh-gh! ” He got ‘out of his chair with difficulty, and 
stamped across the room. I sipped my port whilst he stamped back again. 
“ Now, look here, you young fool,” he thundered, “ I’m going to give 
you a chance—a chance to do something. You know very well you are 
my heir. You know very well that your father told me to look after you. 
] tell you that if you can’t show you are worth your salt more than—than 
that sort of thing ”—he flung an angry arm towards my waistcoat pocket— 
“then, sir, you shall be my heir no longer. Dve had enough of your 
rotten scribblings. Bah! And you haven’t even the self-respect to write 
your twaddle under another name. Now, sir, you say you are earning 
enough money for your upkeep! For your upkeep—yes! I dare say you 
are, in your stinking little fishing village. But what about the future, sir? 
Don’t you expect to marry? Of course you expect to marry. Every young 
man expects to marry. I did once. I should have married if—if—never 
mind that now. Listen to me. If you can come to me in twelve months’ 
time and prove that you possess some intelligent business capacity, and 
if you can show me something you’ve done which will prove that intelli- 
gence; if you can make me certain within that time that you have a mind 
which is capable of supporting a wife and family; if you can show me that 
wife—and a family—-later on—later, of course—of course—then, sir, I 
will hand over to you bonds which will bring in something like two thousand 
a year, and you can do what the—the—you can do what you like with them. 
You can write your twaddle if you want to. I don’t care what you do then. 
But before you get so much as a shilling of mine, you’ve got to prove 
yourself worthy of it—to show me that you’ve got something more than— 
sentimental imbecility in your head. Do you hear, sir? That is my last 
word. Now, what have you got to say? ” 

I chose another cigar before replying; then asked, “ Will you put the 
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conditions down on paper—in black and white, saying what you propose 
to do—and append your signature? Will you do that, uncle? ” 

My uncle stared. ‘ By gad, sir! ” he cried “by gad! You—you 
young » ‘Then he stamped to the bell and rang it violently. “ Bring 
me pen and paper, instantly,” he blustered to the silent butler. 

Next day I returned to my fishing village, armed: with my uncle’s 
signed ultimatum. There was no doubt but that I wanted the money 
which he was prepared to give me under the conditions named—no doubt 
at all. Now, I had a really brilliant inspiration, but I was not quite sure 
whether the risk that it entailed was worth the game. After three days 
bard thinking, however, I made up my mind. I would risk it. 

My mind made up, I hurried to London and walked into one of the 
largest banking establishments in the City. The interview I demanded 
of the manager was granted. He knew my uncle. I showed him my 
document, conversed with him for ten minutes, and finally walked out with 
a smile on my face and a cheque-book in my pocket, and caught the next 
train home. 

Now, just above my fishing village, perched upon the top of the cliff, 
there is a particularly fascinating bungalow. I had always looked upon 
this picturesque abode with envious eyes, had often wished I were in a 
position to rent it, but, alas! my purse had not been long enough. Now, 
however, things were looking up. The morning after my successful visit 
to town I climbed the cliff, carrying the front door key of the bungalow 
in my pocket. I spent the whole morning lovking over the place. It was 
delightful. The views from the verandah were superb. With a courageous 
heart I retraced my steps down the cliff back to the agent’s office. When 
I left them I still had the front door key in my pocket. 

The next few weeks sped quickly, and my new home changed rapidly 
from an empty echoing place to a luxurious and, I flatter myself, an artistic 
establishment. It was a night of triumph when I first slept there. At 
dawn I awoke, and leapt out of bed to the verandah, and presently the sun 
rose splendid from out of the sea through a mist of rose.and silver. 

I shaved on the verandah, dressed on the verandah, and breakfasted 
there, and I was just about to ensconce myself luxuriously in a sun-bathed 
corner for the rest of the morning, when I thought of my uncle and of my 
plans. At which I pulled a long face. 

My chief difficulty was still before me. I decided to go to town the 
following morning. That night I went the round of my home, seeing 
everything with new eyes. I examined the drawing-room critically. No! 
there was nothing I could alter—everything to me seemed just right. 1 
played one of Chopin’s preludes upon the semi-grand piano—the tone 
could not have been sweeter. 

So next morning to town I went. I hadn’t the remotest idea what 
I was going to do—TI left everything to instinct and inspiration. I lunched, 
and aereards went to a matinée. There I was amused until a certain 
song was sung. Hearing it, I became deeply interested. It was a song 
with a chorus to the effect that nothing could get the better of a Devonshire 
girl. I listened to the end of the song; then I jumped up, left my stall and 
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the theatre. A taxi took me to my hotel. There I demanded a South- 
Western time-table, and hurriedly hunted up the trains for Devonshire. 

Twenty minutes in which to catch the Bristol express. I rushed to 
my room, repacked my suit-case, paid my bill, took another taxi to Victoria, 
arriving on the platform only to see the tail of the express disappear through 
a haze of smoke. 

“ Damn! ” I said aloud. 

“Qh, thank you,” answered a plaintive voice at my elbow, and I 
turned to look into a pair of misty blue eyes. Putting my suit-case down 
and raising my hat, I said, “ It’s the only way of getting over one’s annoy- 
ance, isn’t it? ” 

“ Yes,” she replied, and the misty blue eyes looked in the direction 
of the train. She stamped one little brown-clad foot. ‘Oh! and I just 
kad to catch that train, and now [ve missed it! I—I don’t know what 
to do.” 

“Can’t you go by the next? ” I asked. 

“They may miss me before then,” she replied; “and if they do, 
they’re sure to find me.” 

“ Are they? ” I said. ‘“ Are you sure?” I didn’t know what on 
earth she was talking about, but I felt sure she wanted sympathy, and I was 
prepared—I may say anxious—to give it. ‘ You see,” I went on, “ you 
needn’t wait here until the next train, need you? ” 

“Oh! needn’t I? ” she said, raising innocent eyes to mine. “ But 
what shall I do? ” 

“ Why, you can »°? but I hesitated. ‘Oh! ” I continued, “I 
forgot you don’t know me from Adam.” 

She gave a delicious little laugh. ‘ Oh, but I do,” she said. “ You're 
Mr. Masterman. I saw you once at your uncle’s house. My father— 
used to know him.” 

“ But,” I gasped, “I don’t bs 

“No, of course you don’t remember me,” she said gaily. I was a 
small schoolgirl—and you didn’t take any notice of me at all.” 

“* How unkind,” I said. Then, “ By jove, how extraordinary meeting 
like this! And so we’re really quite old friends, and you—you’ll let me 
help you, won’t you? May I help you? ” 

“IT don’t know—perhaps—only, I’d have to tell you all about it, 
wouldn’t I? ” 

“TI suppose you would,” I answered. “ Will you trust me? ” 

“ Yes, Pll trust you,” she said, and held out her little hand. 

“ Then let’s go and have tea somewhere. You could tell me then, 
and we could discuss it better than here—besides, ‘they? might come, 
mightn’t they? ” 

“Oh, yes! ” breathlessly. ‘ Let’s go quickly! ” 

She had a small canvas bag, which we left with my suit-case in the 
luggage office. Then we found a secluded palm-sheltered corner in a 
fashionable tea-shop, and there she told me everything. It was, I’m afraid, 
the usual tale. Her parents had been well off. Then they lost their money. 
A man she disliked asked her hand in marriage, and her parents were bent 
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upon her accepting him. She rebelled—they made her life unbearable, and 
so—she had run away. That was all. 

“And where were you going? ” I asked. “ To Bristol? ” 

“ Yes,” she said, “ to—to a lady who wants a nursery governess for 
her little boy.” 

“You know her, of course? ” 

“Oh, no. I answered her advertisement, and she wrote and said 
would I go to see her. I had just enough money for my fare.” 

“You poor child! ” I exclaimed. ‘ But supposing you—you—sup- 
posing she didn’t find you—suitable? ” 

“T didn’t think of that,” she answered. ‘Oh, I’m sure she wouldn’t 
have sent me away when I told her about—everything.” She went very 
pale as she thought of it. I put out my hand and touched hers. ‘“ Don’t 
worry,” I said. ‘* We'll find a way out.” Then I pressed her to eat some- 
thing, and began to talk quickly about nothing at all, and presently she 
was smiling again, and I found that instead of talking, I was listening to 
her childlike voice. As I watched her and listened I suddenly thought of 
my bungalow upon the cliff—of the verandah and the drawing-room, and 
I hummed the thing I had played the night before. She heard me and 
said, “ Do you play it? ” 

“ Yes,” I answered. “Do you?” And she, too, answered “ yes,” 
and, leaning back in her chair, she looked up at me. She put up her hands, 
and pushed the thick fair hair from her forehead, and sighed a little con- 
tented sigh. 

It was then that I made up my mind. 

“Do you like the sea? ” I asked. 

“© Oh, yes! ” she cried. 

“ And verandahs? ” 

‘“‘ Yes, yes—how funny you are! ” 

I laughed excitedly. 

“ And do you like to watch the sun fall into the sea of an evening, 
and to watch the stars come out one by one, and to hear the music of the 
waves upon the rocks? Do you? And do you like a Bechstein semi- 
grand, and lamp-light, and wood fires when the evenings grow chilly? 
Tell me quickly—do you like all these things? ” 

“Oh, yes—but why—why? ” she answered perplexedly. 

«Will you still trust me? ” I asked. 

“ Yes,” she answered, and this time it was her hand that touched mine. 

«Will you trust me with—with the care of you till—to-morrow? ” 
Perhaps I was mad, but “ Yes,” she answered again, her misty blue eyes 
lifted to mine. 

“Then,” said I, “ let us go.” 

We hastened back to Victoria and recovered our slender luggage; then 
we crossed London and caught the evening train for my fishing village. 

Arrived there, I called at my old rooms. Yes, my late landlady woyld 
be very pleased to let me have a room for the night. I left my suit-case, 
and then we climbed the hill. 
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“Oh! ” she said, as we caught sight of the bungalow, “ the verandah, 
how lovely! ” 

“ Dinner for two on the west verandah,” I told my astonished house- 
keeper. The sun was sinking down to meet the sea as we passed from the 
drawing-room to the verandah. She leaned in silence upon the wooden 
rail, and I could see how she drank in the beauty, the splendour of it all. 
Presently she turned and looked up at me. Her eyes shone like stars— 
innocent, yet intense with feeling. She came near to me, and there was 
something very sweet, very intimate, in the way she raised her hands to 
her hat and drew out the pins slowly, one by one. 

“ Tell me,” she said, as she lifted the black hat from her hair, “ tell 
me why you have let me see all this »—and she pointed towards the red- 
gold sea. ‘ I—I feel as though I never wanted to see London again.” 

I took a quick step towards her, but drew back in time. Gently I 
asked, ‘ Will you let me tell you my story after dinner? ” 

“ Oh, please tell me,” she said. ‘I want to hear it now—at once— 
please.’ She laughed a little low musical laugh, and I could not choose 
but tell her then. 

“ But,” she said when I had told her all—or nearly all, “I think it’s 
splendid,” and she smiled at me very sweetly. ‘ Tell me,” she said, as 
we sat down to dinner, “ why were you going to Bristol? ” 

““T was going to Devonshire,” I corrected her. 

“ But why? ” she asked. 

“ To—to look for someone,” I stammered. 

Oh! she said. “* Who?’ 

“ For—a wife. You see,” I went on quickly, “ my uncle thinks I 
ought to get married.” 

She crumbled a bit of bread. ‘ Then,” she asked, “ why didn’t you 
take the next train? It—wouldn’t have mattered about me. Id have 
been all right.” 

“Do you think so? ” I said. “I don’t.” 

“Will you go to-morrow? ” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“Why not, if—if—but why were you going to Devonshire especially, 
to look for—for a wife? ” 

“Oh, that was only an idea—an inspiration.” 

“ How funny you are! ” she said. “ Why won’t you go to-morrow? ” 

“Pll tell you after dinner,” I answered. The maids were about 
waiting upon us, and I—well, I think I was rather embarrassed. 

“ Now tell me,” she commanded, when we were left alone with our 
coffee. The stars were beginning to appear one by one. Over in the west 
the sky was touched with delicate colours—pale blue, pale green, and golden 
rose. From below there came the gentle music of the waves, and here 
and there the lights of the little village glimmered. 

She was reclining in a deck chair, and I was seated upon the wooden 
railing of the verandah. “Tell me,” she said again. 

“I don’t think it would be any use my going,” I said slowly, “ because, 
you see, I’ve found the person I was looking for.” 
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“Oh,” she said. ‘Do you mean me? ” 

“ Yes,” I answered. ‘“ Do you love me? ” 

** ]—I don’t know,” she answered; “I haven’t thought about it.” 

I went and stood by her side, and she raised her hand and touched 
mine. I bent and kissed her finger-tips. ‘ Oh,” she said, with an excited 
little laugh, “do it again!” I wanted to take her in my arms, but I 
couldn’t—she was so young—so childlike—so innocent. I kissed her 
fingers again, and said, “ Will you try?” And she answered, “ Oh, yes, 
I do want to.” 

After a little while she said, “ Shall we have to get married? ” 

“Why,” I said, “I think we’d better. Do you mind very much? ” 

“* No—but when? ” 

I looked at my watch. “I’m afraid it’s too late to-night. How 
about to-morrow? ” 

“Oh, yes! ” she cried joyously. 

Then I tore myself away. 

Exactly two months later we climbed the cliff together. Together 
we entered the front door, and together we sniffed. ‘ What on earth a 
I said, and my wife sniffed again. Then the housemaid appeared. 

‘Who has been smoking cigars? ” I asked. 

“ Mr. Masterman, sir. ” 

“My uncle! ” I exclaimed, and my wife caught my arm. 

“ Mr. Masterman left half an hour ago in his motor, sir. He was 
only here a short time, and wouldn’t wait; but he left this note.” 

I tore it open. 

“So you’ve got some brains after all,” it ran.‘ I’ve heard all about 
it. Thought Pd come down and look round myself. Yes! youve got 
brains after all—and a wife, too. I know her parents—friends of mine. 
Pve seen her photograph. I tell you I like her. Bring her along to dinner 
to-morrow—7-30 sharp.” 

“ Well, I’m jiggered! ” I exclaimed. My wife seized my arm. She 
had read the letter over my shoulder. ‘Isn’t he a dear? ” said she. 
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TO WINCHESTER 
By W. A. Barr 


RUCK-SACK is best; an affair of canvas; evolved, 
so legend says, by the Swiss guide for the Swiss guide. 
The bands are wide and do not cut into the shoulders, 
also one’s arms are free to swing, and one’s chest to 
breathe. Again, there is a great saving of time, 
for while the packing of bags and boxes is an art, 
your ruck-sack does not have to be packed at all; 
rather it is loaded, filled up and rammed down well, 
as it were an ancient cannon. Hence it is that the 
ruck-sack is not affected to any extent by the Cult of the Trouser-Crease, 
for two hours in a ruck-sack would uncrease the wrought-iron trouser of 
a Black Prince. 

True, the ultimate pictorial effect of the Man and his Pack bears 
some resemblance to that of the humped camel, and from time to time the 
stolid occasional villager will be moved thereby to cynical mirth; but then 
is not laughter good for the soul? 

Yes, assuredly, when all things are taken into consideration, a ruck-sack 
is the best; that and a blackthorn staff for company, and boots that were 
made by an estimable craftsman of repute, not by some son of the inquisition, 
whose ideas concerning comfort are based upon the experience of those 
ancient pilgrims, who are said to have marched—for the greater glory of 
God—with hardened peas in their boots. 

These three things are essentials; as to apparel, in Heaven’s name let 
each man please himself, say I, so far as he may in reason; and so let us 
strike the Winchester road, while the mist of the morning hangs still among 
the tree tops and the cobwebs that swing in the hedge are yet laden with 
dew, for the dawn is the only auspicious hour to begin a pilgrimage afoot. 

It is fifty miles more or less due south from Oxford to Winchester. I 
looked for adventures, but none came to me. A miller offered me a ride 
into Abingdon, likewise a vendor of coal, but I was not in search of local 
colour, so the wains passed on without me. 

Abingdon was alternately rubbing its eyes and sweeping its doorways 
as I passed through; Abingdon leaned upon its brooms and regarded the 
ruck-sack without belief; then Abingdon yawned and continued to sweep 
its doorways. 

And so onward, through friendly farm lands and among trees, to the 
picturesque village of Steventon—still sound asleep at eleven o’clock. Here 
one crossed a certain cobble-paved causeway built by the monks, and raised 
a horse’s height above the level of the country that travellers might go 
dry shod in. flood time from Milton to Steventon church, a distance of two 
miles; a very beautiful avenue, bordered on either hand by tall trees. And 
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# little beyond one crosses another way, not so beautiful, where the long 
mail-trains go thundering westward. After that a slow rise, and a change 
comes gradually over the face of the country; the amiable, smiling farm 
lands dwindle, the trees are left behind, the houses become fewer, the hedges 
thin away to nothing, till at last the yellow roadway winds on alone across 
the bleak and melancholy Berkshire Downs that lie unfenced and untilled, 
having no traffic with the passer-by. 

Suddenly a turn of the road brings to view a valley, drear and unsym- 
pathetic like the rest of the scene, but at the far end is a clump of trees 
and some signs of habitation, an oasis in the desert, and out of this, along 
the desolate expanse between us, proceeds an attenuated thread, that 
broadens to a ribbon as it approaches me, and finally develops into my road. 
I have seen pictures like this in fairy books. I did not believe that any 
such place existed in actual fact. The dream-effect is marvellously 
realistic. The thread seems very thin. I feel that I must hasten; if that 
thread should snap. . . . I have no wish to be left among these sinister 
downs even in broad daylight. Moreover, I believe that those trees mean 
Market IIsley. Market Ilsley is a way of spelling lunch—a long way of 
spelling a big lunch. 

* * * * ¥ * 

The way was down-hill; the thread did not snap, and soon I was upon 
the threshhold of the village, for Market Ilsley has a threshhold almost as 
distinct as though it were a walled town—in het, the trees do form a sort 
of wall. Once within the fringe of trees one is in the thick of the village, 
and outside the fringe there is no house, only the barren-looking land, and 
this severe contrast greatly emphasises the sombre effect of the surrounding 
country. But as I stood in the middle of the main street I began to be 
amazed, for the fairy-story atmosphere of the place, so far from being dis- 
pelled at close quarters, had become even more realistic. There was not a 
soul in sight, not a suggestion of life. Clearly the village was enchanted. 

Every second house was a tavern—a healthy enough sign in all con- 
science—but every one of them seemed closed, and in an English village 
such a phenomenon as this would surely seem to imply that something 
was very much amiss. At last, taking my courage in both hands, I 
approached the nearest door and knocked, half expecting to hear in return 
some such observation as “ Fee Fi Fo Fum.” There was no response 
whatever. I moved on, hunger left no alternative; I knocked at the next 
tavern. The door opened, and a very surprised, but very ordinary unfairy- 
like girl stood before me. 

“Can you give me some lunch? ” I asked. 

The girl stared at me in blank amazement. 

“ Lunch? » she queried. 

* Yes,” I replied; “ lunch; I said lunch, you know—something to eat.” 

She turned on her heel and disappeared slowly into a dim interior. I 
heard her say, with an incredulous intonation : 

“ Gentleman says he wants some lunch.” 

“Tunch? To-day?” answered the dreaded Fee Fi Fo Fum voice, 
“ Go and tell the missis.” 
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The discovery and convincing of the “ missis ” took considerable time. 
It was beginning to appear as if I had been guilty of some gross breach 
of etiquette; perhaps the best people did not lunch on Fridays at Market 
Isley, but then, unfortunately, I was not au fait with the manners and 
customs of the tribe, and I was famishing. The “ missis ” came slowly 
downstairs. 

“ Something to eat, madam,” I begged; “ anything at all—a crust, a 
rind, a bone. I won’t call it lunch, I promise that; Pll call it anything 
you like.” 

“ Well, there,” said the ‘ missis,” “isn’t that a pity! Now, if only 
you'd ’a’ come yesterday! We had such a joint of beef, and a ’am—I never 
did see a finer ’am, never! ” 

“ Well, but surely there is something, even if the ham and the beef 
are gone? ” 

“Not a scrap so big as your little finger is there left,” answered the 
“ missis.” “ Now, if only you'd ’a’ come yester: ”? 

“ But, good Heavens, am I to die here of starvation? ” 

It was hard for her to relinquish that sad might-have-been business, 
but with an effort she did so, and informed me that there was a faint pos- 
sibility of finding a little something at the “ Crown and Horns,” higher up 
the road. As I set out in the direction indicated, I heard the “‘ missis ” say : 


“ Well, there, Liz! Just fancy that now! If only ’e’d’a’ come . . .” 
* * * * * * 


It is permissible, I hold, to canonise a meal. All meals are good, of 
course, but some are better than others; and some meals are very, very 
good; half a dozen such meals have I upon my calendar, festival meals 
whose dates, as they come round year after year, are kept with pomp and 
ceremony. ‘ To-day,” I say, “in such and such a year, I did feast,” and 
then, if circumstances permit, I do it again. There was a man, an amiable 
fellow, called Wood, whom I met in Oxford, a gallant trencherman ever, 
and what he did not know about choosing a partridge, his landlady did know 
about cooking one—or five, as the case might be. One evening he and I 
.... but there . . . as Kipling said. 

Such a red-letter meal was that lunch at Market Ilsley. There was 
cold roast beef; there were pickles, many and various; there was apple tart, 
much apple tart; and there was a lot of cheese, and there was a barrel of 
cider. No doubt you have tasted all these things, but have you tasted 
them at Market Ilsley, having approached the town from the north, over 
the cheerless downs with the nip of spring in the air? 

At the “Crown and Horns” I learnt the secret of the Enchanted 
Village. The town is awakened each alternate Thursday by a potent charm 
in the form of a sheep-market; hence the many public-houses. Later on 
I noticed numerous cattle-pens: they line each side of the steep main 
thoroughfare, and other streets as well. Thus it happens that upon each 
market day the town is eaten out of house and home, so that a fortnight’s 
rest is practically necessary for recuperation. T had happened along on the 
Friday morning following a market Thursday. 

This memorable meal was, of course, the climax of the day. I essayed 
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to continue the march, but without immediate success, being constrained 
to rest awhile by the roadside, my ruck-sack for a pillow. I have no real 
doubt in my mind that the miles on one side of Ilsley are just the same 
length as the miles on the other side; also, I daresay the scenery is quite 
as striking on the south side as on the north; yet, somehow, the miles 
seemed to drag, and the scenery failed to interest. Nevertheless, by sunset 
the town of Newbury was in sight; and what does it matter if one did 
have to sit on a stile at the bottom of a hill for a quarter of an hour, as 
it were, to get up steam. I hold that a man may rest without shame after 
twenty-five miles. 

Newbury, I must confess, did not appeal to me strongly; I found no 
“Crown and Horns,” but a very poor hostelry, where I had “ words ” with 
the landlady in the morning. The root of our difficulty was mainly a 
confusion of terms. To my accusation she retorted that she liked salt 
butter, that she invariably used salt butter. Had there been any time I 
would have gone more fully into the matter; as it was I merely voiced a 
hope to be delivered in future from Newbury salt. In my New Vocabulary 
the term, “ Newbury Salt,” is defined as misplaced power. 

* * * * * * 


It was very good to get out upon the road again. Two miles to the 
south, and the road is winding over high ground among the heath and 
furze and pine trees of Hampshire, the friendly county. Very different 
is the expression of this high ground from that of the Berkshire Downs. 
Here, although no man is in sight, the atmosphere is vibrating with sound. 
The sky is dotted with hovering larks; never in my life have I seen or 
heard so many larks. A twitch and a rustle of the heath, and a rabbit 
darts across the road. I think there are some parts of the lotus about a 
gorse bush; anyhow, off comes my ruck-sack to form a cushion a little way 
back from the road, and there I rest for a precious half-hour listening to 
the sounds that seem to come from all over Hampshire; the voices of 
children at play—they must have been a mile and a half away, at any rate. 
There are all the forenoon sounds of a hundred farms! poultry, dogs, 
cattle, and men exhorting them and remonstrating with them. Nearer at 
hand I hear the sound of heavy cart wheels and a plodding horse, the clink 
of his chains. The carter, though manifestly unmusical, is endeavouring 
to sing; distance is lending enchantment, for he is not in sight, though 
my position commands nearly a mile of road before me, and more than that 
behind. Even the sound of a railway train afar off is not unpleasant—I 
shall have to walk for the better part of an hour before I cross that line. 
But the strings of this orchestra are the ever-present larks; I did not know 
there were so many larks in the world. 

But what an amazing contrast in less than twenty miles; Hampshire 
and Berkshire—there is all the difference between youth and age, hope 
and disappointment, wealth and desolation. 

* * * * * * 


The villages that I passed on this morning’s march seemed to be 
inhabited entirely by small girls and their little sisters. The small girls 
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were usually seven years of age—so they told me—and their little sisters 
were invariably five. 

And so to Whitchurch, a delightful and somewhat picturesque town, 
where I met a man; a very despondent person, long of face, lank and limp 
of limb, a little moth-eaten in appearance, strung on wires as skeletons are, 
misused I should say, and perpetually misunderstood, most drooping, clad 
in rusty black ill-fitting garments, including a tie that resembled nothing 
so much as a black shoe-lace. This unusual man was a pastry-cook by 
profession, and kept what was apparently a flourishing shop, but when I 
demanded a meal of him he said that he had nothing for me to eat; on 
further pressure, however, he produced a wonderful species of cake, of 
peculiar bread-like consistency, an ideal sort of poetic, etherealised bread, 
the kind of thing that bread would be if one did not have to work for it. 

“ What is this? ” I asked. 

“ Cake,” he replied, his thoughts far, far away. 

“ But what sort of cake? ” I pressed. 

“ Just plain cake,” he answered, with a heavy sigh. 

“Surely there is some name to it; I have never seen cake like this 
before.” 

“ Just plain cake,” repeated the disillusioned pastry-cook, with tears 
in his voice. 

Yet in spite of his great load—whatever it may have been—he was 
a Napoleon among pastry-cooks; he put up a phenomenal apple tart when 
I had eaten all his just-plain cake, also there was milk, the like of which 
I had never tasted—the like of which I did not again taste until sunset. 

But this melancholy man would not be comforted. I went with him 
carefully into his family history, from the earliest times to the present day; 
into his financial affairs, into his physical condition, and finally into the 
state of his soul. He did not resent my interest; on the other hand, it 
did not seem to cheer him at all. I asked him if he were happy. He said 
that he was; but he did not even smile when I told him he was the best 
pastry-cook I knew. 

When I departed he bade me good-bye with a sort of sob. My last 
glimpse of him as I turned the corner showed me a picture of abject misery, 
leaning shapelessly against a doorpost. He was quite the most dejected 
person I have ever met. 

And so on once more and into the last stage of my journey. The 
afternoon was hot, and the road in some ways resembled a switchback 
railway, yet the wonderful variety of the surrounding scenery kept the 
length of the miles within reasonable limits. The real fight did not begin 
until Winchester had been actually sighted—that was at a distance of four 
miles—and the sight consisted of a few roofs and the barracks. Soon after 
the first view my road joined up with that from Andover, and then began 
the motor trouble. No more view; dust, dust, and again dust, thick, heavy, 
gritty, oily, odoriferous dust. The road was grey—when it was visible— 
but no greyer than the grass and hedges and trees alongside. The only 
advantage attached to this atmosphere of blotting-paper was the really 
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admirable thirst that it gave. But, then, what is tne good of a thirst if 
there are no quench places? 

And so the fight continued; the walk developed into a sort of tumbling 
process; the drought was really most depressing. And then at the last 
despairing moment Providence sent a messenger in a chariot of milk. I 
held him up. Yes, he thought there would be enough, but he had no 
drinking vessel, so he borrowed a bowl from a neighbouring cottage, a 
blue-patterned bowl, having no handle, so that one had to hold it with both 
hands. So we stood in the road, while the dusty trees made fine silhouettes 
against the crimson west; and he opened up a can of many gallons, and 
filled my bowl from a ladle, till it overflowed and dripped over my 
fingers. . 

* * * * * 

And he filled it again, and the long shadows crept further and further 
down the road; I heard the bugles from the barracks of Winchester. 

He filled it a third time and laughed. 

“Good? ” he asked. The question needed no answer; words lose 
their efficiency at times. 

We parted with a great and lasting admiration for each other’s capacity 
—physical and mental respectively, and at dusk I passed under the west 
gate of the city, as the curfew rung from the citizen’s belfry down near 
the butter cross. 


THE SMOKING ROOM. 


*‘ If you would wear button shoes,’’ 
suggested her father, ‘‘ they would 
not come untied.”’ 

““T know it,’’ replied she, ‘‘ and if 
they did not come untied I could not 
ask a person whom I have in mind to 
tie them.”’ 


““ What sort of a time did you have 
at the musical ?’’ 

“Tt was rather  disconnected,’’ 
replied Miss Cayenne. ‘‘ Whencver I 
got interested in the conversatio.. the 
music would start, and whenever I 
got interested in the music somebody 
would begin to talk.” 

He offered me a cigarette. I 
examined them and declined, gentlv 
but firmly. 

““But I know you smoke,’’ he said, 
‘and these cigarettes are supposed to 
be the best that money can buy.”’ 

I replied that I knew the cigarettes 
were good; in fact, that they used to 
be my favourite brand, but that T had 
developed a throat and had to discon- 
tinue smoking entirely—until some- 
body introduced the ‘de Reszke”’ 
cigarettes to me, since when I have had 
no throat trouble at all. 


““Repeat the. words the defendant 
used,’’ commanded counsel for the 
woman plaintiff, in a case of slander 
being tried in the First Criminal Court 
of Newark recently. 

‘Whisper them to the Judge, 
then,’ magnanimously suggested 
counsel—and the court was obliged to 
rap for order. 


A gentleman who had purchased a 
new bicycle gave his old one to an 
Irishman. 

‘You'll find the wheel useful when 
you are in a hurry,” said the gentle- 
man to ‘‘ Pat.’’ 

“* Oi trust it will be a long toime till 
Oi can ride,’’ said the Irishman. 

“Why, have you ever tried?” 
asked the gentleman. 

“Oi hov,’’ was the gloomy reply. 
‘* A friend lint me his. Oi had it 
three or four weeks, practisin’ day an’ 


niver got so far as to 


noight, an’ ae 
a 


mesilf shstanding  shtill, let 
roide it.” 


There was a small job of diving to 
be done, and as the divers were all 
absent an Irishman who had just been 
engaged to work the air pump volun- 
teered to go down. He was told how 
to signal when he wished to be 
brought to the surface. He had been 
down barely long enough to begin 
work when he. signalled that he 
wanted to come up. As soon as he 
was on the boat he motioned to have 
the helmet taken off. 

‘*Begob,”’ he said, when his head 
was free, ‘‘ I'll not wor-r-k where I 
can't spit on me hands.”’ 

‘Don’t you believe the husband is 
the head of the house and should have 
the final say ?”’ 

‘Certainly I do.’ 

‘* Then why don’t you come out in 
the open and say so‘ 7 

‘* Because my wife won’t let me.”’ 


The billiard record under ordinary 
rules has not been disturbed for a con- 
siderable time, and it has remained for 
the holder of the world’s record, Gray, 
to beat his own previous performance. 
Gray held the world’s record of 836, 
made in Australia. Playing at Leeds 
against F. W. Hughes, a local pro- 
fessional, he created a new record of 
985, which included consecutive runs 
of 447 and 522 of losing hazards off the 
red ball. This break will stand as the 
world’s record, as the table, which was 
made by E. J. Riley, Ltd., of Accring- 
ton, was passed as standard before the 
match. In recognition Messrs. Riley, 
Ltd., have presented Gray with a 
cheque for 100 guineas. Gray, who is 
only twenty years of age, will evidently 
have to be reckoned on in our future 
championships. 


Salesman: ‘‘ Here’s a shoe, sir, that 
will fit you like a glove.”’ 

Buyer: “Just so. Now will you 
show me one that will fit me like a 
shoe ?”’ 
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' Sele HE college career of Norman Sarthe, so far as it went, 
& Pee was quite undistinguished. He had only just 
A cae managed to squeeze through the necessary examina- 
tions, and he lived uneventfully well inside the 
allowance allotted to him, indulging in no escapades 
that brought down upon him the censure of his 
masters, and exhibiting no brilliancy of scholarship 
to call forth their commendation. Being of a shy 
nature, he made few acquaintances, and those few 
he dropped when his scholastic career came to an unexpected termination. 

Norman’s age was twenty-two, and he was within a year of receiving 
his degree, when the telegram announcing the serious illness of the elder 
Mr. Sarthe summoned him from the University town to London. 

Jasper Sarthe was an official retired on a pension, who lived in a modest 
sort of way in a quiet suburb of the great metropolis. He had been a 
magistrate of some kind in a tropical dependency, where if a white man 
in Government service manages to escape the fever, he may retire early on 
a comfortable competence. Jasper Sarthe lived through his term; then 
returned to England and married. His wife had been dead six years 
when Norman entered the University. 

The telegram came as a great surprise to the young collegian, for he 
had heard nothing of an illness which seemed to be serious. He hurried 
home, and was shocked to see, as the cab drew up, that the blinds were 
drawn. He knew he had arrived too late. 

The doctor in attendance, when the grief-stricken young man com- 
plained of the delay in summoning him, told him that his father had per- 
sistently refused to send any message. When the physician saw there were 
but few hours of life remaining to the old man, he ventured to send the 
telegram on his own responsibility. 

The letter which the elder left for the younger man was by way of being 
both a testament and a confession. 


©“ Dear Norman,” the document began, 
“Swamp fever has got me in its grip at last, and I feel that this will 
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be my final tussle with it. For years now it has reminded me of its 
existence, and I knew it was always lying in wait. I therefore write this 
while I can still hold a pen. I have determined that you shall know nothing 
of my illness, for you can do no good, even if you came home, and I do 
not wish your term at college to be interfered with. But, much as I yearn 
to see you again, there is another consideration which holds me back. I 
have something to tell you, and as I cannot forecast how you may receive 
the information, I have concluded that you shall not be enlightened till 
after Iam dead. I believe you to be as fond of me as I am of you, but 
1 suppose I have grown cowardly in my old age, and cannot face the con- 
sequences, if it should be your wish to reproach me. 

“As years went by, and you were growing up, my wife and I often 
discussed this matter, and wondered what we should do about it, but we 
never came to any definite decision. Her sudden death nine years ago left 
me to struggle with the question alone. 

“You must know, then, that you are not our son, and, indeed, no 
relation of ours at all. My wife adopted you when you were a chubby 
little fellow in the great Foundling Hospital, at a time when I was rather 
averse to our accepting the responsibility of one of whose origin we knew 
nothing, and I insisted that if a boy was taken from that institution, either 
all records concerning him should be destroyed, or a baby should be chosen 
of whom no record existed. I knew you would creep into the affections 
of my wife, and probably into my own, and I was determined that later 
on no claimant should appear with a right superior to ours. I have often 
thought that this action on my part was selfish, but whether or not you will 
so regard it, there is no remedy at this late day. 

“My dear boy, I love you as much as if you were my own son, and 
I have endeavoured to do the best I could for you. My income unfor- 
tunately dies with me. I hoped to have lived until your education was 
completed, but this was not to be. Rather too late, I insured my life for 
a thousand pounds. Being well through middle-age, the premium was 
heavy; and that, together with the expenses of your education, is all I have 
been able to do for you. This education, this thousand pounds, this cottage 
and all it contains, I leave to you. 

“TI advise you to complete your college course, and then secure a 
situation as teacher before the scant allotment of money I leave you is 
spent. So good-bye, my boy, and may God prosper you.” 


The reading of this document was more than a shock to Norman Sarthe. 
It was as if a sudden earthquake had occurred which changed beyond recog- 
nition all the landscape of his life. Ever a shy lad, shrinking from the 
boisterousness of those few companions of like age to his own whom he 
had met, deeply self-depreciating, he had clung to the consolation that his 
father, taking it all in all, had been a success, therefore the likelihood was that 
he, too, as time went on, might overcome this shrinking feeling of appre- 
hension with which he regarded the world. Now this prop to which he 
clung had been pulled away from him. He was a nameless man, foredoomed 
to disaster. Jasper Sarthe, who had brought him up, who had studied him 
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all these years, his 
judgment unclouded 
by the bias of rela- 
tionship, had clearly 
seen all this, and his 
advice _—rregarding 
teaching showed that 
he considered Nor- 
man unfit for an age 
of competition and 
advertisement, so 
endeavoured to steer 
him into a quiet 
backwater of life 
where, without too 
insistent a call for 
strenuousness, his 
wants would be pro- 
vided for. Between 
the lines of the 
strange testament he 
read distrust of him- 
self by the man who 
knew him best. 
Norman ignored 
the advice of Jasper 
Sarthe. He could 
not bear the thought 
of returning to the 
University, and 


coming Once more ‘* YOU MUST KNOW THEN, THAT YOU ARE NOT OUR SON, AND, 
face to face with INDEED, NO RELATION OF OURS AT ALL.’’ 


his few acquaintances there. Remembrance of his own experiences among 
school boys caused him to shudder. He knew he could not succeed as 
an instructor of young barbarians, who were so well equipped for making 
every hour of his working day a horror. 

Deeply he pondered over the situation, taking long walks out into 
the country at night, when there was little chance of meeting anyone. At 
last, having come to a resolution, he proceeded to set his little house in 
order, and, rather hopelessly, he took up life as it was presented to him. 

There is one occupation, not lacking, it is true, those twin elements 
which he detested, competition and advertisement, which nevertheless may 
be carried on in solitude. He would be at no one’s beck and call. What- 
2ver money he earned could not take on the hateful form of wages. The 
manacles of office hours should not be clasped upon his wrists, and there 
would be no necessity to meet his fellows, and cringe for favour. He 
resolved to become a writer. 

It is astonishing how long a thousand pounds will last if you live rent 


ss 
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free, buy only what you need, and that in the cheapest markets, acting 
throughout as your own cook and bottle-washer. 

There was nothing spectacular about Norman Sarthe’s entrance into 
the literary life. He wandered through the usual desert of rejections which 
at first seems limitless, but now and then came upon a refreshing oasis 
of appreciation cheering his pessimistic heart. By-and-by these pleasant 
wells under the shade of the palms became more and more frequent, and 
at last he emerged into a pleasant country; a land flowing with milk and 
honey. He could scarcely believe his eyes, thinking an accountant must 
have made a mistake, when one day his bank account showed that con- 
siderably more than the original thousand pounds stood to his credit. This 
success, strangely enough, did not establish any self-confidence, but rather 
augmented the fear that continually haunted him. This seeming prosperity 
was all very well, but by-and-by an acute public would find him out, dis- 
covering how shallow he was compared with those writers whose names he 
constantly met in the public press. As time went on he became more and 
more of a recluse, if that were possible. 

For nearly two years he had been working at a novel. He thought 
the story was good, but knew that his treatment of it was quite inadequate, 
so worked at it over and over again; re-writing, patching, and polishing 
during his spare time, but never reaching a result that satisfied him. At 
last he abandoned the task, and devoted himself to the writing of short 
stories, for which there was such a continuous and unexplainable demand. 

One day he was perturbed to receive a letter, not from an editor, but 
from a literary agent, who asked the writer if he would undertake to furnish 
a serial for a well-known weekly. Sarthe replied that he could not accept 
such a commission, as for more than two years he had been endeavouring 
to write a novel, which had turned out to be a complete failure. 

The literary agent very ‘persuasively requested the privilege of seeing 
the manuscript, and Sarthe, with some reluctance, sent it to him, with the 
added privilege of showing it to the editor. A week later the agent wrote 
that the editor was pleased with the novel, and had accepted it for serial 
purposes. The sum offered for the story seemed to Norman prodigally 
large, and he was amazed to learn that he was not required to sell the novel 
outright, as he would willingly have done. There appeared to be in literary 
finance the delectable opportunity of having your cake and eating it also. 
There were still British book rights to be disposed of, also American book 
and serial rights, to all of which the agent professed his willingness to attend, 
for the usual commission of ten per cent. The agent furthermore wished 
a personal inerview with him, and to this request Norman Sarthe, with 
much hesitation and with great diffidence, acceded. He sat silent but 
acquiescent during the conference, while the agent did most of the talking, 
and he learned to his amazement that there was a good-natured, diplomatic, 
keen business man ready to stand between him and the rebuffs of a callous 
world, all through amiability and a deducted ten per cent. 

Mr. Sarthe agreed to everything, somewhat bewildered by the prospect 
that was opening out to him. He was now entering, quite unaware, that 
delectable thoroughfare known as Easy Street. 
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He wrote his next novel with great care, taking practically the same 
theme he had used before, but treating it in a more finished fashion. His 
first book had gone unexpectedly well. If there were any unfavourable 
reviews, they did not find a place in the bundle sent to him by his agent, 
for that shrewd man had estimated him with great exactitude, coming to 
the conclusion that he needed encouragement rather than criticism. 

As one book followed ‘another, all issued by the same publisher, Mr. 
Webb, the agent, began to see that Norman Sarthe occupied a unique 
position in the literary world. Each book outsold its predecessor. The 
increase of his public was so steady that it could be calculated with the 
definiteness of an eclipse. Sarthe was rapidly approaching the ranks of the 
Six Best Sellers, yet only two men in England knew this: James Webb, the 
agent, and Hackford Wilson, the publisher. 

Hackford Wilson was one of those conservative, reticent men who 
attended strictly to his own business. He said nothing. James Webb 
did not feel it his duty to trumpet abroad the success of Norman Sarthe 
so long as Wilson paid without grumbling the author’s constantly increasing 
remuneration. The odd thing about Sarthe’s success was that newspapers 
gave no hint of it. He never was particularly well reviewed, and, indeed, 
his first book received more praise than any of the others. So far as fame 
went, Sarthe appeared to be making no progress, while from a monetary 
point of view he was rapidly becoming a rich man, for he still lived rent 
tree, did his own cooking, and bought only what was necessary in the 
cheapest market. 

When. affairs were. in this position of ever-augmenting prosperity, 
there came, as Sarthe would not have said in one of his books—he always 
avoided stock phrases—there came a bolt from the blue. The bolt was a 
signed article by one of the leading critics of the day, and this brilliant, 
fateful contribution appeared in the only newspaper which Sarthe took in. 
Otherwise, he might never have seen it. Certainly the literary agent would 
not have sent it to him. 

The cringing Sarthe found himself held up to the scorn of the world 
in two long folate of large type, by a journal that never before had devoted 
more than a couple of lines to any book he had written. This journal had 
apparently come to the knowledge that Sarthe was widely read, and now 
appeared to be the proper time to strike a decisive blow to his pretensions. 

He had written but one book, the critic said, that had appeared years 
ago, and each succeeding volume was merely a replica of that, with names 
of characters and places changed. He played a harp of one string, tuning 
his instrument to tickle the ears of the brainless portion of the British 
public; the largest section of humanity to which an author could appeal. 
The critic, with merciless accuracy, proved his case up to the hilt, giving 
quotation after quotation from this book and the other. 

James Webb always regretted that he had not gone to Sarthe’s cottage 
the moment he read the clever, slashing article in the Daily Spur, but know- 
ing he was the only friend Sarthe possessed, he thought the chances were 
a hundred to one he would never see the Spur. In the afternoon, however, 
he wrote Sarthe a cheerful letter, and asked a question or two that would 
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compel an answer. Although Sarthe’s letters were invariably of the shortest, 
he was always prompt in replying. When three days passed without any 
notice having been taken of his communication, Webb became alarmed, 
jumped into a hansom, and endured a long and tedious ride that ultimately 
landed him at the cottage gate. Dismissing the cab, he knocked and 
knocked without avail at the door. There was something in the sound 
of his hammering that seemed to indicate a deserted house. He tried the 
handle, and found the door was unlocked. On the floor, shoved through 
the wide, old-fashioned letter-slip, lay several unopened copies of the Daily 
Spur. Stepping over them, after closing the door behind him, he entered 
the living-room, and there, spread out on the table, he saw the fateful pages 
of the Daily Spur with the black letters staring him in the face: “A 
Grasping Author and a Gullible Public.” 

It needed no great talent for induction to assure Webb that the novelist 
had abandoned his residence for the number of days represented by the 
newspapers on the hall floor. He closed the door behind him, sought out 
the newsagent, paid the bill, and stopped the paper. The Spur had cost 
at least one customer by its enterprise. 

The newsagent proved to be the keeper of a registry office as well, 
and through his assistance Mr. Webb installed a caretaker in the cottage, 
whom the newsagent vouched for as honest and sober. 

“ Mr. Sarthe,” explained Webb, “ has been called suddenly away, and 
his return is uncertain.” 

It was more than a fortnight later when the agent heard from his 
missing client. The letter was bulky, and it contained Sarthe’s bank-book. 
The communication was somewhat incoherent, and indeed, in places, rather 
hysterical, yet not without a touch of unconscious humour here and there. 
He said he was wandering round New York in a semi-dazed condition, 
feeling like the hero of one of W. J. Locke’s novels, the name of which 
he could not remember. In fact, his memory seemed to be gone, except 
in so far as the Daily Spur article was concerned. He said nothing regarding 
the care of his house, but seemed to be very contrite about having with- 
drawn six hundred pounds from the bank, which he felt he had no right to, 
and promised to pay this back as soon as he had honestly earned that amount 
of money. He enclosed an order on the bank, requesting the manager to 
pay over to James Webb all that stood to his credit, and he begged the 
agent to make restitution to the publishers, or to the various editors who 
had bought his serials. He also felt that he should return to each of the 
readers who had purchased one of his books the six shillings that it cost, 
but he realised the difficulty of doing this, begging Mr. Webb, however, 
if he could think of a plan, to put it into operation. 

He deeply regretted that he could not fulfil the various contracts the 
agent had made on his behalf, but after a little time he would endeavour 
to put every thing straight. He felt that he had taken advantage of a 
public which the Spur had termed gullible, but tried to excuse himself on 
a plea that he had been so absorbed in his writing that he had not given 
a thought to the moral side of the question. He realised now that he had 
no right to any of the money his literary labours had produced, except, 
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AND THERE SPREAD OUT ON THE TABLE HE SAW THE FATEFUL PAGES OF THE 
Daily Spur. 


perhaps, to the sum which accrued from his first book. He determined 
to see as much as possible of the world, and hereafter no two of his stories 
should bear any resemblance to one another. He hoped his first effort 
would be a study of American life, but at present American life was skipping 
past him so rapidly that his dull perception held the same relation to it that 
a slow photographic plate in a cheap camera bore to an express train of 
which he was trying to take a picture. 

Once or twice the serious Mr. Webb smiled as he read this letter; but 
after all the case was very baffling. James Webb enjoyed an experience 
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with authors that was large and various, but never before had he met one 
who did not endeavour to get all the money there was in sight for his work, 
and then grumble at the smallness of the sum. Here a most lucrative man 
had escaped; a writer of unbelievable modesty, who regarded those two 
columns in the Spur, already forgotten by everybody, as being equal to a 
verdict rendered on the Day of Judgment. He cabled to his New York 
representative, begging him to find Sarthe at all costs, and return him to 
London. But the representative, after much trouble, learned that the bird 
had flown, leaving no trace. 

Webb’s next letter came from Chicago, according to the post-mark, 
but again Norman Sarthe gave no address. The United States, he said, 
made him dizzy. He rode on a whirligig that wouldn’t stop. He felt 
like the dove from the ark, that could not find a place on which to rest its 
feet. He would be glad to return to the old ark, he said, but could not 
face disgrace. As soon as he found a town which was not all turmoil, he 
would remain there, and send his address. From the rest of the letter, it 
appeared that he was under the delusion that all England was seething with 
indignation that such a scoundrel as he had been permitted to live amongst 
such honest people. . 

The third letter came from San Francisco. Sarthe had crossed the 
great Continent from Atlantic to Pacific. This communication, for the first 
time, gave a definite address. It was written on the stationery of the Hotel 
Valambrosa. James Webb did not read it, but gave utterance to an exclama- 
tion of dismay, and rung his bell sharply. When a clerk came in, he cried : 

“ Get me a file of The Times for the last two weeks.” 

The young man returned with the loose copies of that journal, and 
placed them befae his chief. Webb eagerly scanned column after column 
of the telegraphic dispatches giving the awful particulars of the San 
Francisco earthquake. The letter from Sarthe which he had just received 
was dated two days before that disaster. After a second perusal, more slow 
and careful than the first, he could find neither the name of Norman Sarthe 
nor of the Hotel Valambrosa. 

He now turned to Sarthe’s letter, read it through to the end, and 
glanced over a document he had enclosed. Norman had been a week in 
San Francisco before he wrote, and confessed that he found the city extremely 
interesting. 

“ Tt is not,” he avowed, “ that San Francisco is less hurried than either 
Chicago or New York, but I suppose I am becoming accustomed to what 
they call the hustling methods of this country, and the cinematograph 
picture of life which ever since I landed has been quivering before my eyes, 
now begins to take form and shape, so I think I shall attempt an American 
novel.” 

He had determined not to return to England, he added, and he enclosed 
power of attorney, giving James Webb the legal right to dispose of his 
effects, and in all matters financial to act in his stead. He feared that the 
hurried note he had written giving him access to his bank account might 
not have been according to the forms of law, so he had made enquiry of 
the British Consul at San Francisco, and if the enclosed power of attorney 
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was not sufficient, he begged Mr. Webb to send over any instrument that 
would be effective, which he might sign and return. 

He wished his cottage and all it contained to be sold. He would 
never care to live in it again, he said, and he hoped that the sum total, 
together with whatever might have accrued from his condemned books, 
might liquidate the moral obligations he had unconsciously incurred. 

He would prefer to have all his previous books, except the first, with- 
drawn from the market, but as that was a question which probably pertained 
more to the publisher than himself, Mr. Webb must act as he thought best. 
Sarthe hoped, however, that both publisher and agent would agree to this 
elimination. 

James Webb obeyed his instructions so far as selling the property was 
concerned, but he did not even approach the publisher anent what he con- 
sidered a most quixotic idea of suppressing the books. The bitter article 
in the Daily Spur had had the effect of greatly increasing their sales, and 
royalties were piling up in a way that delighted both publisher and agent. 
Each drew a deep sigh of regret that so lucrative a business had now 
possibly reached the beginning of the end. 

There was, however, one final flicker—a kind of St. Martin’s Summer 
of popularity—for this set of volumes. Enquiry for Sarthe was set afoot 
by Mr. Webb through his New York agent. It was learned that the Hotel 
Valambrosa was a modest, five-storied building of brick, a comparatively 
old house, and its destruction had been instantaneous and complete. So 
far as could be discovered, not one of its inmates that night had escaped. The 
debris which the earthquake made of the pile had been speedily licked up 
by the fire that followed, and only a heap of broken brick and ashes remained. 
This enquiry established beyond any reasonable doubt the fact that Norman 
Sarthe had perished in the far-off foreign city. There appeared in every 
daily or weekly journal of the country articles on the man and his work. 
Nearly all the ,apers found something touching in the lonely death of an 
English novelist who seemed to be so widely read and so little known. As 
one journal stated it: 

“We are much better informed of the parentage and personality of 
Shakespeare than of Norman Sarthe, who so lately lived in London amongst 
us, but not of us.” 

The two-column appreciation of Sarthe in the Daily Spur was par- 
ticularly pathetic, deploring the obliteration of so meritorious a writer in 
these days of popular drivel. 

All these comments gave the novels a new lease of life, which finally 
simmered down to a quiet and steady sale. For nearly a year James Webb 
advertised for the heirs of Norman Sarthe, but the claims of those who 
applied did not bear investigation, and the money remained in the bank. 
Both publisher and agent, when they met, deplored the fact that Norman 
Sarthe left no successor, though they were constantly on the outlook for him. 

For a brief period James Webb thought he had found one, whose 
name was John L. Raynor. Wilson, the publisher, did not quite agree 
with Webb, the agent, regarding the merit of the first novel submitted. 
Besides, it was so thoroughly American that the publisher doubted its success 
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in Great Britain. ‘The average English reader, he said, would not under- 
stand it. Nevertheless, he published it, but his pessimistic views proved 
more accurate than the estimation of James Webb. Raynor’s next novel 
was a rather thrilling story of the sea. That, too, found a publisher, but 
it also fell flat. The third proved to be an historical romance which could 
not be sold at any price. Raynor contributed numerous short stories, some 
of which were taken, but the majority left. Unless Raynor possessed a 
private income, Webb could not understand how he existed, and, indeed, 
his ever-changing address, beginning with Bloomsbury and ending in White- 
chapel, showed a constant descent into poverty. 

The first and second novels had been typewritten; the other and the 
short stories were written quite evidently in a woman’s hand, and Webb 
surmised that John L. Raynor was a woman. 

When Wilson had refused the historical novel, despite Webb’s per- 
suasion, he said: 

“Why don’t you tell Raynor, next time you see him, that he’s too 
cursedly versatile. The reading public will not countenance a man who 
knows too much. Advise him to follow the example of Norman Sarthe: 
take up one theme, and stick to it.” 

‘“‘T have never met Raynor,” said Webb. “I have asked him several 
times to call, but he has not responded.” 

“Then write him what I say. If he proposes to capture a certain 
market, then he must study that market.” 

“T dislike offering advice to authors,” replied Webb, “ especially 
unasked advice. They resent it, as a usual thing. Besides, I am quite 
certain that Raynor is a woman, and doesn’t want anyone to know that fact.” 

Strangely enough, when Webb returned to his office with the rejected 
manuscript under his arm, he found the woman waiting for him. She was 
Mr. Raynor’s amanuensis, she said, and the moment Webb heard her 
voice he knew she was American. 

“ You have written all these novels and stories yourself? ” he said 
abruptly. 

“ Yes,” she answered. “I told you I was Mr. Raynor’s secretary.” 

‘What I mean is, they are your composition, too, are they not? ” 

“Oh, no. They are all dictated to me by my husband—I mean by 
Mr. Raynor. We have been married for several years.” 

“ Well, as a matter of fact, Mrs. Raynor, I have just brought back 
the romance from the only publisher I know who might have taken it. I 
have done my best with it, but, you see, both the American novel and the 
sea story were failures.” 

“ Alas, yes,” sighed the woman, looking down, and quite evidently 
on the verge of tears. She was very thin, and although pretty and fragile, 
seemed half-starved. Her threadbare costume and broken shoes indicated 
extreme poverty. 

“Why did vour husband never come to see me when I asked him 
repeatedly to do so? ” 

The woman raised her wan face. 

“ He is a cripple,” she said, with a catch in her voice. ‘ He cannot 


‘* GREAT HEAVENS !’’ CRIED WEBB, STARTING TO HIS FEET, ‘‘ IS IT SO 
BAD AS THAT? "’ 


move without assistance, and we never have had money to spare for a cab. 
His right hand is useless, so I act as his right hand in everything.” 

She tried to smile, but her lips were unaccustomed. 

“| had a typewriting machine at first, but we were forced to part with 
that.” 

“ But if he could not come to see me,” protested Webb, “I would 
willingly have come to see him.” 

“© We have always lived in such poverty-stricken quarters that we could 
not bring ourselves to receive visitors. We have our little pride, although 
we are so poor.” 

“ Very foolish pride, I think. What Mr. Raynor needs is some expert 
direction in his work, which, so far as I am able to give, I should willingly 
have furnished. You see, I meet publishers and editors every day, and 
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am in a position to know their requirements better than any author can. 
You should have come yourself, as he was unable. If you listen to my 
advice now, I am sure I can place his work.” 

“* Oh,” wailed the woman, completely breaking down, “ we are long 
past any benefit advice may give. Why did I not come? Well, I am 
here now. My husband never wished me to come before, and he doesn’t 
know where I have gone. He lies starving and helpless on the floor of our 
room in Whitechapel.” 

“‘Great Heavens! ” cried Webb, starting to his feet. “Is it so bad 
as that, and here am I cross-questioning you as if I were a heartless K.C.! ” 

He poured some sovereigns into her hand, then snatched up the hat 
he had laid down when he entered. 

“ Come,” he said, “I shall go home with you, and we will set this 
matter right.” 

“Oh, I cannot take you with me,” she objected, rising. ‘ My husband 
would never forgive me.” 

“ Nonsense; I am his agent. I will not allow any client of mine to 
sink into such a condition. Come along, Mrs. Raynor.” 

They got into a cab, and she gave him the address. It was a long 
journey, but at last they reached the slum which a natty hansom-cab seldom 
penetrated. Webb followed the woman up the dirty, shaky stair, and into 
a back room. 

The crooked man on the floor raised his gaunt appealing eyes as the 
door opened, and a shadow of fear seemed to come into them as he saw a 
stranger enter, and come to a stand, looking down upon him. 

“ Good God! Norman Sarthe! ” cried Webb. ‘“ What is the mean- 
ing of this masquerade? ” 

The thin hand of the wife touched the stalwart arm of the agent. 

“I cannot permit you to speak harshly to my husband,” she said firmly. 
** Why do you call him by that name of reproach? ” 

“ What name of reproach? ” 

“ Norman Sarthe. Mr. Raynor cannot bear his works. It is the only 
point on which he and I disagree.” 

“Very well. I shall not mention Sarthe again, but now, madam, as 
I have obeyed you, you must obey me. Run out and bring in something 
to eat.” 

“ Ah, yes; I had forgotten,” and with that the emaciated woman fled 
from the room.” 

“So, Mr. Raynor, the name Norman Sarthe disappeared in the earth- 
quake? ” 

“ Yes, along with the power of my limbs. She nursed me through 
it. I should have died had it not been for her.” 

“«‘ A fine return you are making for her kindness.” 

Sarthe sighed deeply. His useless right hand was trembling involun- 
tarily, and his left stroked it to quietness. 

“J have tried to do my best,” he said, “ to erect an honest reputation 
on the ruins of a fraudulent one, but, you see, I am fraudulent through 
and through.” 
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“You have not done your best! With forty-five thousand pounds 
to your credit you are allowing this faithful woman to starve.” 

Sarthe tried to sit up, but fell back after an effort. 

“Do you mean to tell me the money was not distributed? ” 

_ “Certainly not. You can’t make payments where there are no 
claimants. I have acted as your trustee. The money has been well 
invested, and brings in an annual income approaching two thousand pounds.” 

“ Oh, thank Heaven! ” cried Sarthe. ‘“ Thank Heaven, for Nora’s 
sake! ” 
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THE SEASONS OF FRIENDSHIP. 
By J. S. 


As the soft showers of early spring 

Unfold the leaf, though winds be keen, 
So Friendship, by its mystic sway, 

Weaves into life a power unseen, 


As Summer, with its golden beams, 
Awakes the incense of the flowers, 
So friendship is by love matured 
And cheered by sympathetic powers. 


As Autumn, with its magic touch, 
In sunset splendour robes the leaves, 
So lovelier with the growing years 
Are those sweet crowns that friendship weaves. 


As Winter, with its frost and snow, 
Binds fast the limbs of weir and lake, 
So in a gentler, firmer chain 
Heart links with heart for friendship’s sake. 
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Illustrated by Gladys Talbot 


=] ID you happen to want to buy 
J a nice little green parrot, 
maam? ” 

Miss Matilda Mead thought 
she might just as well happen. 
It would delight Reginald, and 
no doubt Lord Byron would be 
amiable about it. 

“T really don’t know,” she 
observed in a tone that encouraged perseverance. 

“He’s a oner,” persevered the itinerant bird-fancier accordingly. 
“Look at his foliage! Couldn’t have been laid on prettier if I done it 
myself.” 

“ Does he talk? ” enquired Miss Mead. 

“ Talk! ejaculated the man. ‘ What’s a little green parrot for? 
Talk! Why, I call him Barnabas, ma’am, ’cos Ill tell you why. ’Cos 
he’s the chief speaker.” 

Miss Mead was favourably impressed. It seemed hardly courteous 
or even necessary after this to put the question that was on the tip of her 
tongue; and she adroitly changed it into a compliment. 

“T am sure, I am quite sure that his language is—er—absolutely 
roper.” 

“IT should like to know how it could be anything else, ma’am,” said 
the bird-fancier. ‘ Hymns is what he’s heard, chiefly, at my place. But 
if he ever says anything as a Christian bird hadn’t ought, you drop me a 
line, and Pll come over. Here’s my card.” 

“ And how much would it be, Mr.—Mr. Jussyrand? ” asked Miss 
Mead, consulting the card. 

“ That little green bird,” answered Mr. Jussyrand, eyeing Miss Mead 


‘“ HE SAID D-A-M, 
DID HE?”’ 


- 
WITH A GREAT MANY ENCOURAGEMENTS AND ENDEARMENTS ON THE 
PART OF THE LITTLE MAID AND HER MISTRESS. 


sharply, “ perch and all, will come to three quid. Not a farthing more.” 

Miss Mead’s eyebrows went up, and she half turned away. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said Mr. Jussyrand without any change of manner, 
“that little green bird, perch and all, will come to thirty bob. Not a 
farthing less. And I’m not that anxious to part with him.” 

It was the bird-fancier now who made the half turn, and it was as 
effective as Miss Mead’s had been. 

“ Stop,” she said. “TIl take him.” 

“ And it’s a very soft thing you’re taking, ma’am,” remarked Mr. 
Jussyrand. ‘“ You’ve got the laugh of me this time, you'll see. Well, so 
long, Barney, old man. Behave yourself. Good afternoon, ma’am.” 

Mr. Jussyrand’s ramshackle old caravan went swaying down the street, 
and Miss Mead called Amelia to help her to carry Barnabas into the house. 
This they did with a great many encouragements and endearments on the 
part of the little maid and her mistress, and an immense amount of squawk- 
ings and flutterings and peckings on the part of the chief speaker. 

“I hope he isn’t vicious,” remarked Miss Mead. 

“It’s their way, miss,” said Amelia. ‘ An’ if you was carried about 
on a perch, miss, you’d scratch like one o’clock, you know as well as me, 
miss.” 

Three days after this Miss Mead wrote to her nephew, Reginald. 
Reginald was a smart youth of eleven, the son of Captain Mead, 25th 
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Punjaubs. He had been left 
in England under Miss 
Mead’s guardianship, and 
was now running the first lap 
of his educational race at 
Boulders’ preparatory school. 

“My dearest Regi,” 
wrote Miss Mead, “ you will 
be pleased to hear that I have 
bought a very nice little green 
parrot. I got him froma Mr. 
Jussyrand, who trains and 
stuffs birds (not the same 
birds, of course). He (the 
bird, not Mr. Jussyrand) is 
named Barnabas, because he 
is ‘the chief speaker” (I 
hope you remember where 
this comes). At present, Bar- 
nabas has not spoken at all. 
But probably this is only shy- 
ness, or perhaps he is thinking 
of something to say. I am 
sorry to tell you that Lord 
Byron and he do not get on 
at all well together. Lord 
Byron wanted to make friends 
with him, but Barnabas 
wouldn’t hear of it. It was 
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‘LORD BYRON WANTED TO MAKE FRIENDS uite shocking to see how his 

WITH HIM, BUT BARNABAS WOULDN’T eathers stuck out and how 
” 

eee So ee his eyes blazed whenever 


Lord Byron came into the room; and you know that there is not a sweeter, 
more affectionate cat in the world than Lord Byron. Amelia supposes that 
Barnabas thinks that Lord Byron wants to eat him, and I do not know 
how I can persuade him (Barnabas) that he (Lord Byron) does not. So 
now I will tell you what I have determined to do. Barnabas is to be your 
own bird, and he is to live in your playroom, where Lord Byron never 
goes. You will like that, will you not? I hope you will be able to make 
him talk. But you must remember that it is rather a responsibility. Boys 
are terribly slangy nowadays, and I do not like slang. My dear father, 
your grandfather, used to say, ‘ Take care of the words, and the thoughts 
will take care of themselves.’ How true this is! Well, good-bye, my 
darling. I am greatly looking forward to seeing you next Wednesday 
week, and so is Barnabas.—Your loving old auntie 

When next week and Reginald arrived, Barnabas was still wrapped 
in reserve or meditation, whichever it might be. Not a single syllable 
had “the chief speaker” uttered since he had been under Miss Mead’s 
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‘* MISS MEAD APPLIED THE NOBS AS DIRECTED.” 


roof. His temper was consistently atrocious. Even when sugar was 
offered him, he bit past the sugar with diabolical ingenuity; and Miss Mead, 
whose fingers had suffered severely, was reduced in her ministrations to 
the use of the sugar-tongs. The gift of speech and the niceness with 
which Mr. Jussyrand credited Barnabas were invisible if they were existent, 
and only his smallness and his greenness remained to testify to the bird- 
fancier’s comparative veracity. 

“ He'll be all right,” proclaimed Reginald. “He’s a bit humpy, 
that’s what it is——” 

“ Humpy, dear!” - 

“Yes, humpy. Oh, I’m beastly sorry. It isn’t decent English, I 
know. I mean to say he’s got the hump. He’ll soon come out of that. 
You’ve only got to repeat a thing ten million times, about. It isn’t diffi- 
cult. And I say, auntie, you must look at my battery. I’m going to be 
an electrical engineer.” 

Now, Reginald had always had a strong leaning towards electricity. 
He had spent hours of his last holidays, without Miss Mead’s knowledge, 
in Hanis electric sparks out of Lord Byron. This may indeed 
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have been the reason why that stately animal steadfastly eschewed Reginald’s 
playroom and his company. Lord Byron did not understand that he was 
being rubbed the wrong way in the interests of science; and, indeed, if 
he had understood it, he would have liked no better being rubbed the wrong 
way. ‘The interests of science are all my eye, as they say, for cats. 

Reginald displayed the battery which had decided his career, and 
explained to Miss Mead how you moderated the shocks, but he vainly 
endeavoured to persuade his aunt to sample a small selection of the same. 
For if morally little Aunt Matilda possessed the courage of a lioness, 
physically she had that of a common mouse. She could stand up like a 
prize-fighter to anything she did not consider right, but she could not stand 
up to an electric shock. 

For the next few days Miss Mead saw almost nothing of Reginald. 
His new belongings took up much of his time, and his aunt, who considered 
very rationally that people cannot be trusted unless you trust them, did 
not often go into his playroom, where Reginald entertained with lemonade 
and electricity a constant succession of his schoolfellows. Miss Mead, as 
she sat sedately in the drawing-room with Lord Byron, could hear, muffled 
by the distance, their shouts and laughter. She thoroughly appreciated 
the enjoyment of the boys, for she had a young heart, and Lord Byron 
thoroughly appreciated its distance, for he was an old fogey. As for “chief 
speaker ” Barnabas, he remained the same parrot, little and green, but silent 
and morose. If he grew in anything, it was in humpiness. 

“« He ain’t nice, miss, to call nice,” pronounced Amelia. 

And Miss Mead was forced to agree with the general sense of this 
verdict, though its exact signification escaped her, as it would escape most 

eople. 

j P When Reginald had been at home for a fortnight, he received an 
invitation to pass a few days with a friend of his, old Muggles, in another 
part of the country. Miss Mead was very loath to part with him, for his 
holidays were a welcome break in the quiet monotony of her life. But she 
could bear better to disappoint herself than him, and she let him go. It 
was agreed that both Barnabas and the battery should be left behind, as 
being rather cumbrous and unusual impedimenta. The “ chief speaker,” 
Reginald declared in his light way, would be all right. 

But Barnabas was far fom all right. He began to droop in the most 
unaccountable manner. His plumage lost much of its brilliancy; a decided 
touch of languor moderated his spitefulness; the maliciousness of his eye 
was dimmed. Miss Mead was very anxious about him, and she expressed 
her alarms in a letter to Reginald. His answer suggested a heroic remedy. 


“ Dariinc Auntie MartILpa, 

“ T am awfully sorry to hear about poor old Barny, and I tell you what. 
Old Muggles’ father is frightful nuts on electricity, and he says he must 
have top currant, because he says a parrot is awfully tuff, much tuffer than 
a man, and can stand simply millions of versts. You just stick on the 
rubber gloves, and put the two nobs against the ends of his perch. He 
will be alright, you see. I say, auntie, dear, what with offitories and all 
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that I am awfully hard up, but don’t send me five bob unless you want to. 
“ Your loving nephew, 
“ REGINALD MEAD ESQRE.”” 


This letter fluttered little Aunt Matilda considerably, for she had a 
tremendous awe of the electric battery. If the advice had come from 
Reginald alone she would perhaps have neglected it. But she knew that 
Dr. Middleton, alias Muggles, was a country practitioner in a large way; 
and that he was “ frightful nuts ” on electricity seemed to point to the fact 
of his making use of that mysterious element in his cases. She looked up 
“ verst ” in a dictionary, discovered that it was the Russian equivalent of 
about a mile, and was impressed to think that a small parrot could find 
room in its body for such an enormous length of current. She wrote to 
Reginald, told him to thank Dr. Middleton for his counsel, which she 
proposed to follow, suggested a more seemly alternative for “ frightful nuts,” 
and enclosed a postal order for ten shillings—shillings underlined. 

The next day Miss Mead and Amelia got out the battery, put it on 
a table near Barnabas’s perch, and set the indicator at “ full.” 

“‘ We feel the shock when we take hold of the two handles at the same 
time,” said Miss Mead, who remembered vaguely her nephew’s explanation. 
“‘ You see, with the indiarubber gloves on, I shall not experience any sen- 
sation, because I—because the indiarubber—because, in fact, I shall not 
experience any sensation.” 

“Oh, miss,” cried Amelia, “I should just like to try it, just once. 
Mightn’t I, miss? The young gentlemen do laugh and skreek so. Master 
Regi said it was just the same as if you were being tickled all over, miss.” 

“ Well, I do not mind, Amelia,” remarked Miss Mead. “It will 
not do you any harm if it did not do the young gentlemen any. But it is 
at your own risk. Go on.” 

The little maid took up the handles with great alacrity, and dropped 
them with greater. 

“ Goolor! ” she exclaimed, hopping all round the room. “TI should 
never have thought I was that ticklish. Oh, goolor, miss! ” 

“ Please do not say ‘ goolor,’? Amelia,” said Miss Mead. “It is not 
at all nice.” 

“ But what else could I say, miss? ” Amelia remonstrated. 

“If electric shocks make you say that,” observed Miss Mead with 
dignity, “ you must have no more. Now it is Mr. Barnabas’s turn.” 

The “chief speaker” had watched these proceedings with a sulky 
indifference, which changed to surly suspicion as Miss Mead advanced 
towards his perch, holding the handles as delicately as she could, for she 
had not entire confidence in the indiarubber gloves. The parrot’s body 
went swaying from side to side; he did a sort of uneasy mark-time on his 
perch; and his little red eyes gleamed most balefully. Miss Mead applied 
the nobs as directed. 

Barnabas shot up in the air to the length of his chain, and then plumped 
down into the tray, a frightful tangle of claws, beak, squawkings, and fluffy 
green. It took him quite a minute to recover himself. Then he climbed 
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slowly to the top of his pole, and, arrived at his perch, he spoke. It was 
only one word; not “ goolor.” 

Miss Matilda Mead was greatly shocked; but at once her disapproba- 
tion became involved with perplexity. Where could Barnabas have learnt 
such a word? Was Mr. Jussyrand a humbug with his hymns and so forth? 
Or had the boys acquired a bad habit which they had communicated to 
Barnabas? Mr. Jussyrand was rather an pag 3 personage, with his tall 
figure, his grey beard, and his sober, dark dress of sub-clerical suggestions. 
Miss Mead could not connect insincerity with such impressive attributes, 
and she decided reluctantly against Reginald and his schoolfellows. Her 
sense of duty advised her to warn Mr. Boulders of the demon that had 
entered his establishment, and she took the train that very afternoon. For 
the lioness was rampant in little Aunt Matilda. 

Now, Frank Boulders being unmarried, his sister kept house for him. 
Miss Boulders was a big, breezy, genial woman; not particularly clever, but 
extremely capable. She addressed the staff as “ you fellows,” the boys as 
“you chaps,” and was loved and respected in generous and equal degrees. 
It was Miss Boulders that, in her brother’s absence, received Miss Mead 
to-day. 

“Oh, he said a bad word, did he? ” she remarked, when Aunt Matilda 
had finished her story. ‘The rascal! It was D., I suppose? ” 

Miss Maltida nodded. 

“« And what has it got to do with us? ” asked Miss Boulders brusquely. 

“ Oh, I was afraid that perhaps he might have—as it were—caught 
it from the boys, Resipels and the others,” stammered Miss Mead. ‘“ Boys 
will be boys, and I hope you will not be too angry with them. But I 
thought you ought to know.” 

“ Caught it from our chaps! ” exclaimed Miss Boulders in frank 
astonishment. ‘ Why, surely you are aware, Miss Mead, that we abso- 
lutely forbid bad language in our school.” 

“JT know, but—but 4 

“We always say to them at the beginning of term, ‘ Now, you chaps, 
let your aye be aye, and your nay, nay ’; and any chap who doesn’t renders 
himself liable to Sergeant Hodge.” 

“Yes, Iknow. But so—so easily picked up—boys will be boys——” 

“ Our boys have got to be gentlemen,” said Miss Boulders frostily, 
“ and they know it. How is it possible, then, that your parrot could have 
picked up a low and vulgar habit from our chaps? ” 

“Tt. does certainly seem very unlikely,” murmured Aunt Matilda. 

“Unlikely! ” exclaimed Miss Boulders with somewhat severe reproach. 
“ It is impossible, im—possible! ” 

Miss Mead returned home ashamed of her suspicions and delighted 
to be able to take the blame off Reginald’s shoulders and lay it on those 
of Mr. Jussyrand. And as it was always necessary for Aunt Matilda to 
see a moral problem through to its finish, she wrote that evening to the 
unprincipled bird-fancier, asking him to éall on her at his earliest con- 
venience. He came promptly on the scent of a profitable piece of 
business. 
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“ Mr. Jussyrand,” began 
Miss Mead at once, “ yester- 
day Barnabas said D.” 

A good deal of the en- 
thusiasm went out of Mr. 
Jussyrand’s countenance. 

“Oh, he said D., did 
he?” he observed with a 
certain indifference. “And 
what’s the harm in D., 
ma’am? ” 

“When I say D., Mr. 
Jussyrand,” continued Miss 
Mead, “I don’t mean D., of 
course.” 

“Of course, ma’am,” 
agreed Mr. Jussyrand some- 
what sarcastically. 

“When I say I do not 
mean it, Mr. Jussyrand,” 
plunged on Aunt Matilda, 
rendered suddenly hot and un- 
comfortable by the thought 
that she was not expressing 
herself with limpid clearness, 
“TJ mean I do not mean it as 
you think I mean—that is— 
oh, surely you understand me 
—well—he said ” 

Here Miss Mead dropped 
her voice. 

“i he said d-a-m-n.” 

It sounded much less 
terrible when you spelt it, 
and spelt it double piano. 

“ Oh, he said d-a-m, did 
he? ” said Mr. Jussyrand frowning. ‘ Well, now, that’s bad, very bad. 
And under what circumstances——? ” 


Miss Mead explained. 


“ Not looking well? » remarked Mr. Jussyrand. “TI should just like 
to see that. little bird, if it’s all the same to you, ma’am.” 


Miss Mead led the bird-fancier to Reginald’s playroom, where Barnabas 
was ruminating gloomily over the events of yesterday. 


“ He’s got the moults, that’s all,” decided Mr. Jussyrand promptly. 
“You see, ma’am, parrots have the moults just the same as men,” he 
continued, enunciating a rather obscure theory of his own. “ And so you 
took and gave him an electric shock, did you, ma’am? ” 


‘* BARNABAS SHOT UP INTO THE AIR.”’ 
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The battery was still on the table, and Aunt Matilda explained the 
working of it to the bird-fancier. 

‘“‘ There, we live and learn, don’t we? ” said Mr. Jussyrand. “ And 
to think I’m come to sixty and never had it done to me. I wonder if you 
would be so kind as to let me try it, ma’am? It might come in handy in 
my business. What does it feel like, ma’am? ” 

“Tt feels just as if you were being tickled all over,” said Miss Mead 
with authority. 

“‘ Thats nothing to be afraid of,” said the bird-fancier. ‘ Here goes! 
Ah—ah—ah—ooh! ” 

Mr. Jussyrand dropped the handles and rubbed his head, his elbows, 
and his knees furiously. Then, without a word, he took his way downstairs 
and out of the front door. At the gate he turned round on poor Miss 
Mead, who had followed him trembling. 

“ He said D., did he?” he growled. ‘ He said d-a-m, did he? 
Well, I’m blessed if I see what else he could have said.” 

And he walked away, still rubbing his elbow. 

Such was the judgment of Mr. Jussyrand. It was not much of a 
judgment. But Miss Matilda had to make what she could out of it. And 
that was not much, either. 
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Immature Conductor (to clarinet player): “ Look here, Herr Schlag, 
why don’t you follow my beat?” 


Veteran Clarinet (solemnly): “If you don’t look owd, I will.” 
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SCORE of melancholy churches tell the hour of six, 
and another grim December morning dawns upon 
the city. Distant cockerels join the hooters in a 
dreary welcome of the coming day, and even the 
little bantam who lives in the cellar at the baker’s 
hails the lighting of the chandler’s opposite with a 
feeble crow—and drops off to sleep again. Dissi- 
pated cats, tired out with their unholy revels upon 
roof and window ledge slink homewards on un- 

steady feet, flying before the coming daylight like the things of evil that 

they are. But the one-eyed Tom at Red Lion Court swaggers home to 
receive his milk and cat’s meat as though he were the one stay and comfort 
of mankind instead of having spent the night in driving suffering humanity 
to the verge of desperation. 

A quarter past the ho.r, and the venerable pony is haled from his 
temporary stable at the “Cow & Cucumber,” to be once more harnessed 
to the closing coffee stall; whereby he spoils the breakfast of a half-starved 
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cur who has been making a light and not too satisfy- 
ing meal off the crumbs and egg-shells that strew the 
ground beneath the counter. 

Everywhere, the four-footed population of the 
city is beginning unwillingly to show itself, and, as 
the first fierce rush and scramble slackens in Covent 
Garden, lean cats and dogs join, equally ill-nourished 
remnants of humanity, in searching the rubbish heaps 
and gutters for an unsavoury breakfast. 

Seven o’clock! Dog shops are opened, though 
their doors are closed in a hopeless attempt to shut 
out the rolling yellow fog, that steals in through the 
letter-box and key-hole. There is no display to-day 
of wicker cages obstructing the footpath, for pups 
and fancy mice are as susceptible to cold and influenza 
as ourselves, and the crowded chaos of the shop, seen 
by the feeble flicker of an all but suffocated gas-jet, 
rather gives a stranger the impression of a species of 
zoological nightmare. 

Very different is London in its present garb of 

- fog and smut, compared with London on some 
bright Spring Sunday morning, when the various 
live-stock dealers divulge from. mysterious back entrances, the most extra- 
ordinary small boys with monstrous bull-dogs straining at flimsy rope-ends 
—liberated from the stuffy shops for half an hour’s much needed exercise. 
Sunday, too, is a welcome day with the “ fancy,” and few of our poorer 
streets cannot produce a tobacco-flavoured gentleman (with a little bird-cage 
tied up in a grimy neck-cloth) bound for a singing-match at a distant “ pub.” 
The Sunday morning dog market in Club Row, Bethnal Green, is a 
sight well worth seeing, and here, in half an hour, one may see more rat- 
catchers, dubious dealers, frowsy mole-skin caps, snuffy velveteens, mongrel 
curs, clay pipes, and rough and tumble scrimmages with escaped rats, than 
one would be likely to meet with in half a century’s exploration of our more 
respectable, but—to our mind—less interesting thoroughfares. Many other 
frequenters of our streets in summer-time are absent to-day. The vicious 
collie who will insist on sprawling fast asleep across the pavement, making 
the way “ no thoroughfare ” to timid persons, the well behaved young terrier 
who dutifully carries his mistress’s bag and umbrella—(and drops them in a 
puddle at the first fishmonger’s), the gaping, saucer-eyed wares of the 
itinerant gold-fish seller—and the Sea Serpent. Ah! times have changed 
indeed for that beloved impostor! Not many years ago the sea-serpent had 
but to show his scaly head in Fleet Street—and he was welcomed with open 
arms—and half a dozen columns, a photograph “ taken on the spot,” and a 
SpeciaL ArTicLe By AN Eyewitness. Half a dozen editors forgot their 
dignity and scuffed for possession of the monster,—but now? Painfully 
he goes the round of every office in the city—and cannot even get an inter- 
view,—a victim of strikes and aeroplane disasters! What will ultimately 
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become of him one scarcely likes to say,—for nowadays the papers that 
were once in love with him actually make jokes on his decease. Possibly 
we may expect to see him standing on the curb, a member of the permanently 
unemployed, trying to touch our generosity with a doleful placard and an 
old accordion. Only the canine indescribable who goes the rounds of the 
various errand boys is at his usual post, and even he is so befogged and 
chilled that he can only just find energy to jeer at a lost dog who has been 
“taken up ” by the long and strong arm of the law—assisted by a not very 
long nor very strong piece of string. 

But all this time the fog has been getting thicker every minute, and 
objects at a few yards distance are, or very soon will be, well nigh invisible. 
Market carts and carriers’? wains begin to rumble through the streets, and 
officious terriers, unstably seated upon jolting tarpaulins, bark wildly at 
pedestrian dogs upon the pavement, seeming to find peculiar relish in thus 
defying dogs much bigger than themselves. One old sheep-dog in par- 
ticular is conspicuous in being surrounded by a horde of tough and wiry 
little pups, who lend their shrill trebles to their mother’s growling contralto 
with singularly fine effect. 
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& GlAllWG IA o’clock! The day 

eS creeps slowly on, 
and the fog now 
deepening to a 
muddy green half 
suffocates old horses 
ploughing through 
the dense confusion 
of the _ streets. 
Drivers, with lighted 
lanterns, walk at 
their horses’ heads, 
and the  braying 
motor even is 
obliged to go at a 
foot pace. Snobbish 
little carriage dogs, 
in Bond Street coats 
and dog boots, 


snuggle down 


amongst the 
cushions of — the 
LAUGHING TO THE LAST. brougham and wish 


there was no such 
institution as the Dogs’ Toilet Saloon, whither they are bound. For 
the fog is no respecter of animals, it wanders casually into the Park Lane 
diawing room, lights on Miss Popson’s pug in his basket by the fire, and 
into his little overfed anatomy, so that that young aristocrat is taken post 
haste in a taxi to Battersea—and comes home some hours later in a cinerary 
urn. And one more stone appears in the Dogs’ Cemetery at Hyde Park. 
Only the Cockney sparrow really enjoys the fog. Under cover of its sooty 
cloak he makes more than usually lawless sallies upon the cab hack’s nose- 
bag and the seedsman’s tempting bins. 

A dreadful day for wandering gipsy caravans and street performers! 
A huge unwieldy caravan, loaded with flimsy wicker goods, crawls slowly 
through the ever intensifying fog, sometimes coming to a standstill in a 
“block.” A gipsified dog, with three gipsified hens, sits on the swaying 
steps; a gipsified blackbird coughs and wheezes in a cage overhead; whilst 
beneath the van itself, and all amongst the pails and nosebags, toils a very 
small and very mangy goat—who, to judge from his appearance must sub- 
sist entirely upon greasy rags and newspapers. 

The performing dogs that frequent the bye-streets of St. Martin’s 
Lane and Leicester Square, are giving a performance in the cosy parlour of 
a public house, the ancient poodle with the bleary eyes, afterwards partaking 
—as star and ornament in chief of the frowsy troop—of a drink that looks, 
but certainly does not smell like water,—in which perverted taste this poodle 
is altogether unlike any other dogs we know. Less fortunate than these 
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seen outside our 
theatres and music- 
halls can _ scarcely 
hope to battle with 
the present fog, and 
so hide their shiver- 
ing selves in attics, 
tap rooms, and the 
like. Only one poor 
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a living by exhibit- 
ing two tiny seals in 
a wash-tub mounted 
on a crazy barrow. 

As for the dancing bears and organ-grinders’ monkeys,—they vanished 
into the fog of six Decembers back. At any rate it is a long long while ago 
since our morning papers were enlivened with the (of course exaggerated) 
account of the dancing bear’s arrest in company with his unsoaped pro- 
prietors—and of the subsequent “ Amusinc ScENE 1N Court.” 

Boom! boom! boom! A score of startled pigeons fly from the roof 
above the giants in Cheapside just as Magog helps his brother sound the 
hour of Eleven. The A.B.C. cat in the Poultry (remembrance of an ancient 
market now no longer held) purrs blandly as he rubs himself against the 
skirts of the lady dining off sardines, but, finding his advances are un- 
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noticed, transfers his cupboard love 
attentions to a gentleman discussing 
ham and beef. Fat, bland, and 
well-fed cadger that he is, his lot 
may well be envied by the hungry 
street cat peering round the door- 
way; a cat who would be far better 
off wrapped up in a nice neat 
mummy case in the Egyptian 
Gallery of the British Museum, or 
occupying a glass bottle in the 
College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 

It is now high noon in Fleet 
Street—according to the clocks— 
though otherwise it might just as 

TERRES ES SBT ERER: well be midnight; better, in fact, 
for we should be in bed. 

Four o’clock, and—the fog begins to lift! ! 

The vagrant ginger Tom from Jeremiah Street, Poplar, has been 
imagining till now that he was wandering around the East India Docks, but 
suddenly realises that he is sitting on a trunk in the booking office, Liverpool 
Street, and so, merely pausing to honour with a spitting snarl an amiable 
retriever collecting for a charity, hies him back to Jeremiah Street, Poplar, 
wondering how he could have wandered so far from his usual beat. 

Six, half past, seven, eight o’clock! and the streets comparatively 
clear and wholesome are ablaze with blurred but cheerful lights. Pigeons 
and sparrows have retired to roost in roofs and trees and stony traceries of 
churches, halls, and monuments. Worn out tradesmen’s hacks are jogging 
homewards with an energy that only can be inspired by visions of a hot 
bran mash and bed; the shadowy cab horse is as active now as he was 
inactive during the day when he stood shivering beneath his ragged blanket, 
and a gorgeous motor halts before the stage-door of the “ Palace” and 
delivers “ Mr. Mop,” the famous chim- 
panzee, in time to take his “ turn ” before 
a crowded house. 

It has been said that, provided one 
knows just where to look, he may find 
within the city of London a specimen of 
every race and type of man known to the 
Anthropological Society, and, glancing at 
the programmes of our music-halls, one is 
strongly inclined to say that the only crea- 
tures not to be seen upon the boards are 
the sprightly winkle and the Manticora. 

Eleven o’clock, and the cab horse 
hurries on his way more feverishly than ‘ 
ever. Twelve, and the last of them is The smile persuasive. 
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speeding home to bed and supper at 
the mews, leaving the streets un- 
naturally silent and deserted. 

Midnight (according to the melo- 
dramas) is the recognised time for 
ghosts to stalk abroad, but to our 
mind the hours of two and three 
o’clock are far more favourable to the 
supernatural. Then is the time for 
“creepy ” thoughts and eerie fancies, 
when London, save for markets, news- 
paper offices, and solitary policemen, 
is like a city of the dead. Often have 
we wondered if, as is alleged, the 
ghosts of old-time London revisit the 
spots familiar to them in the days gone 
by;—whether amongst that solemn 
company there may not be perhaps 
some ghosts that go upon all fours. 

Ghosts of departed race-horses, 
famous on courses now a mass of ft 
ess and mortar, ghosts of departed § * Ty . oe 

ears who long since breathed their cs ne ee 
last in order aT a the fashionable % \\i CHM AUB Vi ‘| 
world with grease, ghosts of departed es 9825 Ee 
game-cocks who have fought their last Ee * ie BPA eo 
amid the roar and execrations of the Pi — aoe ae x ee 
ting, and ghosts of famous hounds : 
who ran perhaps with Jorrocks and his 
friends. Often have we wondered if 
there nightly prowls through the 
deserted streets the feline comrade of Sir Richard Whittington; whether 
the inhabitants of the great pile of buildings standing now upon the site 
of the old Surrey Gardens are ever startled in the night by the demoniacal 
laughter of “ Billy the famous hyena,” who, long a favourite at that now 
departed place of entertainment, was at last transferred to more congenial 
quarters in the Happy Hunting Grounds—laughing to the last. 

Does Jack, the celebrated Mandrill, pipe in mouth and porter pot in 
hand, revisit now his earthly dwelling at the old time Exeter Exchange, 
or the ghost of the still more celebrated “ Chunee ” make the neighbouring 
courts and alleys ring again with her last dreadful trumpetings, as she did, 
when, raging mad with toothache, she was ultimately destroyed. Chunee, 
whose bones now grace the skeleton gallery of the Royal College of 
Surgeons! 

Courts and alleys beyond end take their names (and every one of them, 
could we but find it out, has a history more or less romantic) after animals, 
and high above them all there looms the Tower of London, where the first 
attempt at a menagerie was made. With regard to the upkeep of this 
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menagerie, by the 
way, we are told 
that a certain Polar 
bear had “ four- 
pence ” a day to pay 
for his maintenance. 
One hardly cares to 
imagine what Bar- 
bara and her spouse 
at Regent’s Park 
would say if ex- 
pected to subsist on 
the same sum nowa- 
days. 

If lions are no 
longer kept in the 
Tower, yet is Lon- 
don very far from 
being _ lion - less. 
Quite apart from the 
placid monsters at 
Trafalgar Square, we 
hold that there is a 
far more unique col- 
lection to be met 
with in the London 

NOT WANTED. streets than any- 
thing the Zoo can 
show us. For here in our midst are half a score of species to a doubtful 
two or three at Regent’s Park. To mention only a few, we have Red 
Lions, Blue Lions, Golden Lions, Silver Lions, and the British Lion, to 
say nothing of the Lion and French Horn, and the Lion and Lamb. (A 
very affecting, not to say pathetic, signboard might be painted for the 
“ Lion and Lamb,”—a kind of allegorical cartoon showing how even the 
Lion and Lamb may—xnot lie down together and eat grass, which would 
be well enough for the lamb but would most certainly prove fatal to the 
lion—but amiably share a mug of Bubble and Bouncer’s Fine Old English 
Ale!) 

Volumes might be written, and possibly have, concerning the animal 
sign-boards of the City, and it is interesting to see how the inn signs vary 
with the neighbourhoods. There is sure to be an inn sign with a “ Bear 
and rummer ” or a “ Bear and staff” in it not far from the site of some 
medizval bear-baiting arena, while mackerel, dolphins, mermaids, and other 
equally maritime hotels abound in the vicinity of the river. 

Famous inns are, naturally enough, replete with reminiscences of 
famous men and women who one time visited them: Nell Gwynn is 
reported to have lived at the old “ Cock and Magpie”; “ gentlemen of the 
road ” were frequent visitors at the famous White Hart Inn at Drury Lane, 
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which inn is especially 
noteworthy as _ having 
entertained the two 
foreign gentlemen 
credited with having 
brought the Plague to 
England, whilst the old 
Bull Head, Clare Market, 
will always be remem- 
bered as a favourite haunt 
of Sir Richard Steele, 
and the original meeting- 
place of the Artists’ 
Club, of which Hogarth 
was a member. The 
Cock Tavern in Fleet 
Street was beloved by 
Tennyson, and was im- 
mortalised in ‘“ Will 
Waterproof’s Lyrical 
Monologue ” in verses 
such as only that con- 
summate master could 
command; whilst the 
“Ship and Turtle,” Leadenhall Street, is noteworthy as being a purveyor 
of that truly civic comestible, Turtle Soup! A fine old Tavern in 
whose cellars there may generally be found some specimens of the grave 
and pompous chelonian who for centuries has been inseparable with 
revelry of a staid and dignified description. 

But time flies fast, and even as we turn the corner of Northumberland 
Avenue (having of course been walking, in imagination, all night long), the 
sonorous notes of Big Ben thunder forth the hour of six o’clock. And so 
it is that we end where we began. A cold grey London morning, with a 
vast deal more of cock crowing, and—thanks to the sharp East wind—a 
little less fog. 
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‘“ LION AND LAMB.’”’ 
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THE LAST LEAF 


By O. Henry 


7|N a little district west of Washington Square the streets 
have run crazy and broken themselves into small 
strips called “places.” These ‘“ places” make 
strange angles and curves. One street crosses itself 
a time or two. An artist once discovered a valuable 
possibility in this street. Suppose a collector with 
a bill for paints, paper and canvas should, in traversing 
this route, suddenly meet himself coming back, 
without a cent having been paid on account! 

So, to quaint old Greenwich Village the art people soon came prowling, 
hunting for north windows and eighteenth-century gables and Dutch attics 
and low rents. Then they imported some pewter mugs and a chafing dish 
or two from Sixth Avenue, and became a “ colony.” 

At the top of a squatty, three-storey brick Sue and Johnsy had their 
studio. “ Johnsy ” was familiar for Joanna. One was from Maine; the 
other from California. They had met at the table d’hote of an Eighth Street 
“ Delmonico’s,” and found their tastes in art, chicory salad, and bishop 
sleeves so congenial that the joint studio resulted. 

That was in May. In November a cold, unseen stranger, whom the 
doctors called Pneumonia, stalked about the colony, touching one here and 
there with his icy finger. Over on the east side this ravager strode boldly, 
smiting his victims by scores, but his feet trod slowly through the maze of 
the narrow and moss-grown “ places.” 

Mr. Pneumonia was not what you would call a chivalric old gentleman. 
A mite of a little woman with blood thinned by California zephyrs was hardly 
fair game for the red-fisted, short-breathed old duffer. But Johnsy he 
smote; and she lay, scarcely moving, on her painted iron bedstead, looking 
through the small Dutch window-panes at the blank side of the next brick 
house. 

One morning the busy doctor invited Sue into the hallway with a 
shaggy, grey eyebrow. 

“‘ She has one chance in—let us say, ten,” he said; as he shook down 
the mercury in his clinical thermometer. ‘ And that chance is for her to 
want to live. The way people have of lining-up on the side of the under- 
taker makes the entire pharmacopceia look silly. Your little lady has made 
up her mind that she’s not going to get well. Has she anything on her 
mind? ” 

“ She—she wanted to paint the Bay of Naples some day,” said Sue. 

“ Paint?—bosh! Has she anything on her mind worth thinking about 
twice—a man, for instance? ” 

“ A man?” said Sue, with a Jew’s-harp twang in her voice. “Isa 
man worth—but, no, doctor; there is nothing of the kind.” 

“ Well, it is the weakness, then,” said the doctor. ‘I will do all that 
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science, so far as it may filter through my efforts, can accomplish. But 
whenever my patient begins to count the carriages in her funeral procession 
I subtract fifty per cent. from the curative power of medicines. If you will 
get her to ask one question about the new winter styles in cloak sleeves I 
will promise you a one-in-five chance for her, instead of one in ten.” 

After the doctor had gone Sue went into the work-room and cried a 
Japanese napkin to a pulp. Then she swaggered into Johnsy’s room with 
her drawing board, whistling ragtime. 

Johnsy lay, scarcely making a ripple under the bed-clothes, with her 
face toward the window. Sue stopped whistling, thinking she was asleep. 

She arranged her board and began a pen-and-ink drawing to illustrate 
a magazine story. Young artists must pave their way to Art by drawing 
pictures for magazine stories that young authors write to pave their way to 
Literature. 

As Sue was sketching a pair of elegant horse-show riding trousers and 
a monocle on the figure of the hero, an Idaho cowboy, she heard a low 
sound, several times repeated. She went quickly to the bedside. 

Johnsy’s eyes were open wide. She was looking out of the window and 
counting—counting backward. 

“ Twelve,” she said, and a little later “ eleven ”; and then “ ten,”? and 
“nine ”; and then “ eight ” and “ seven,” almost together. 

Sue looked solicitously out the window. What was there to count? 
There was only a bare, dreary yard to be seen, and the blank side of the 
brick house twenty feet away. An old, old ivy vine, gnarled and decayed 
at the roots, climbed half-way up the brick wall. The cold breath of autumn 
had stricken its leaves from the vine until its skeleton branches clung, almost 
bare, to the crumbling bricks. 

“« What is it dear? ” asked Sue. 

“¢ Six,” said Johnsy, in almost a whisper. “ They’re falling faster 
now. Three days ago there were almost a hundred. It made my head 
ache to count them. But now it’s easy. There goes another one. There 
are only five left now.” 

“ Five what, dear? Tell your Sudie.” 

“ Leaves. On the ivy vine. When the last one falls I must go, too. 
Pve known that for three days. Didn’t the doctor tell you? ” 

“Oh, I never heard of such nonsense,” complained Sue, with magnifi- 
cent scorn. ‘“ What have old ivy leaves to do with your getting well? 
And you used to love that vine so, you naughty girl. Don’t be a goosey. 
Why, the doctor told me this morning that your chances for getting well 
real soon were—let’s see exactly what he said—he said the chances were 
ten to one! Why, that’s almost as good a chance as we have in New York 
when we ride on the street cars or walk past a new building. Try to take 
some broth now, and let Sudie go back to her drawing, so she can sell the 
editor man with it, and buy port wine for her sick child, and pork chops 
for her greedy self.” 

“You needn’t get any more wine,” said Johnsy, keeping her eyes 
fixed out the window. ‘“ There goes another. No, I don’t want any broth. 
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That leaves just four. I want to see the last one fall before it gets dark. 
Then Pll go, too.” 

“ Johnsy, dear,” said Sue, bending over her, “ will you promise me 
to keep your eyes closed, and not look out of the window until I am done 
working? I must hand those drawings in by to-morrow. I need the light, 
or I would draw the shade down.” 

*“Couldn’t you draw in the other room? ” asked Johnsy, coldly. 

“Pd rather be here by you,” said Sue. “ Besides, I don’t want you 
to keep looking at those silly ivy leaves.” 

“* Tell me as soon as you have finished,” said Johnsy, closing her eyes, 
and lying white and still as a fallen statue, “ because I want to see the last 
one fall. I’m tired of waiting. I’m tired of thinking. I want to turn 
loose my hold on everything, and go sailing down, down, just like one of 
those poor, tired leaves.” 

“Try to sleep,” said Sue. ‘I must call Behrman up to be my model 
for the old hermit miner. [Il not be gone a minute. Don’t try to move 
till I come back.” 

Old Behrman was a painter who lived on the ground floor beneath 
them. He was past sixty, and had a Michael Angelo’s Moses beard curling 
down from the head of a satyr along the body of an imp. Behrman was 
a failure in art. Forty years he had wielded the brush without getting 
near enough to touch the hem of his Mistress’s robe. He had been always 
about to paint a masterpiece, but had never yet begun it. For several years 
he had painted nothing, except now and then a daub in the line of commerce 
or advertising. He earned a little by serving as a model to those young 
artists in the colony who could not pay the price of a professional. He 
drank gin to excess, and still talked of his coming masterpiece. For the rest 
he was a fierce little old man, who. scoffed terribly at softness in anyone, 
and who regarded himself as especial mastiff-in-waiting to protect the two 
young artists in the studio above. 

Sue found Behrman smelling strongly of juniper berries in his dimly- 
lighted den below. In one corner was a blank canvas on an easel that had 
been waiting there for twenty-five years to receive the first line of the 
masterpiece. She told him of Johnsy’s fancy, and how she feared she 
would, indeed, light and fragile as a leaf herself, float away when her slight 
hold upon the world grew weaker. 

Old Behrman, with his red eyes plainly streaming, shouted his contempt 
and derision for such idiotic imaginings. 

“ Vass! ” he cried. ‘Is dere people in de world mit der foolishness 
to die because leafs dey drop off from a confounded vine? I haf not heard 
of such a thing. No, I vill not bose as a model for your fool hermit- 
dunderhead. Vy do you allow dot silly pusiness to come in der prain of 
her? Ach, dot poor lettle Miss Johnsy.” 

“ She is very ill and weak,” said Sue, “and the fever has left her 
mind morbid and full of strange fancies. Very well, Mr. Behrman, if you 
do not care to pose for me, you needn’t. But I think you are a horrid old— 
flibbertigibbet ! ” 

“ You are just like a woman! ” yelled Behrman. ‘ Who said I vill 
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hot bose? Go of. Icome mit you. For half an hour I haf peen trying 
to say dot I am ready to bose. Gott! dis is not any blace in which one 
so goot as Miss Yohnsy shall lie sick. Some day I vill baint a masterpiece, 
and ve shall all go avay. Gott! yes.” 

Johnsy was sleeping when they went upstairs. Sue pulled the shade 
down to the window-sill, and motioned Behrman into the other room. In 
there they peered out of the window fearfully at the ivy vine. Then they 
looked at each other for a moment without speaking. A persistent, cold 
rain was falling, mingled with snow. Behrman, in his old blue shirt, took 
his seat as the hermit-miner on an upturned kettle for a rock. 

When Sue awoke from an hour’s sleep the next morning she found Johnsy 
with dull, wide-open eyes staring at the drawn green shade. 

“ Pull it up; I want to see,” she ordered, in a whisper. 

Wearily Sue obeyed. 

But, lo! after the beating rain and fierce gusts of wind that had endured 
through the live-long night, there yet stood out against the brick wall one 
ivy leaf. It was the last on the vine. Still dark green near its stem, but 
with its serrated edges tinted with the yellow of dissolution and decay, it 
hung bravely from a branch some twenty feet above the ground. 

“It is the last one,” said Johnsy. “I thought it would surely fall 
during the night. I heard the wind. It will fall to-day, and I shall die at 
the same time.” 

“ Dear, dear! ” said Sue, leaning her worn face down to the pillow, 
“ think of me, if you won’t think of yourself. What would I do? ” 

But Johnsy did not answer. The lonesomest thing in all the world is 
a soul when it is making ready to go on its mysterious, far journey. The 
fancy seemed to possess her more strongly as one by one the ties that bound 
her to friendship and to earth were loosed. 

The day wore away, and even through the twilight they could see the 
lone ivy leaf clinging to its stem against the wall. And then, with the 
coming of the night, the north wind was again loosed, while the rain still 
beat against the windows and pattered down from the low Dutch eaves. 

When it was light enough Johnsy, the merciless, commanded that the 
shade be raised. 

The ivy leaf was still there. 

Johnsy lay for a long time looking at it. And then she called to Sue, 
who was stirring her chicken broth over the gas stove. 

“Pye been a bad girl, Sudie,” said Johnsy. ‘ Something has made 
that last leaf stay there to show me how wicked I was. It is a sin to want 
to die. You may bring me a little broth now, and some milk with a little 
port in it, and—no; bring me a hand-mirror first; and then pack some 
pillows about me, and I will sit up and watch you cook.” 

An hour later she said: 

“ Sudie, some day I hope to paint the Bay of Naples.” 

The doctor came in the afternoon, and Sue had an excuse to go in the 
hallway as he left. 

“ Even chances,” said the doctor, taking Sue’s thin, shaking hand in 
his. ‘ With good nursing you'll win, And now I must see another case 
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I have downstairs. Behrman his name is—some kind of an artist, I believe. 
Pneumonia, too. He is an old, weak man, and the attack is acute. There 
is no hope for him; but he goes to the hospital to-day to be made more 
comfortable.” 

The next day the doctor said to Sue: “ She’s out of danger. You've 
won. Nutrition and care now—that’s all.” 

And that afternoon Sue came to the bed where Johnsy lay, contentedly 
knitting a very blue and very useless woollen shoulder scarf, and put one 
arm around her, pillows and all. 

“‘ | have something to tell you, white mouse,” she said. “Mr. Behrman 
died of pneumonia to-day in the hospital. He was ill only two days. The 
janitor found him on the morning of the first day in his room downstairs 
helpless with pain. His shoes and clothing were wet through and icy cold. 
They couldn’t imagine where he had been on such a dreadful night. And 
then they found a lantern, still lighted, and a ladder that had been dragged 
from its place, and some scattered brushes, and a palette with green and 
yellow colours mixed on it, and—look out the window, dear, at the last 
ivy leaf on the wall. Didn’t you wonder why it never fluttered or moved 
when the wind blew? Ah, darling, it’s Behrman’s masterpiece—he painted 
it there the night that the last leaf fell.” 


Drs 


“ Maria,” demanded Mr. Dorkins, “ what has become of my pipe: 


“ The last time I saw your old pipe, John Henry,” said Mrs. Dorkins, 
© it was moving in the direction of the alley.” 


“ Do you mean to tell me that you thr ” 

“ No, I never touched it. Heaven forbid! It seemed to be moving 
of its own accord.” 

“ Where was 1? ” 

“ You seemed to be hanging on to it with all your might with your 
teeth.” 


Illustrated by R. Dubois 


[From the memoirs of his assistant and secretary, 


Gertrude Delaney, D.Sc.] 
VI—THE DIMENSION OF TIME 


JEW girls have had the good fortune to be associated 
with such a great man as Professor Mudgewood ; 
none, save myself, have followed the details and 
developments of such discoveries as he made. If I 
had not been a Doctor of Science I should probably 
not have met him; I should certainly never have been 
permitted to assist him in the more wonderful of 
his researches. I often think how strange are the 
forces that move us through life, and how a trivial 
event may make or mar our whole future. When I saw an advertisement 
in the daily paper which stated that Professor Mudgewood desired an 
amanuensis, and when, half in jest, I determined to try and persuade him 
that what he really wanted was a lady assistant, I never for a moment dreamed 
that he would engage me in that capacity, nor that later on I should be 
a privileged spectator—the only one—at the evolution of the greatest 
discoveries which science has ever yielded to man. Yet so it was. It is all 
a matter of history now; I have not seen the dear little man with the 
beaming round face and impossibly small legs since—well, I am becoming 
premature. I was with him for about eight years, and this memoir concerns 
what took place at the end of those eight years, his grandest discovery, 
which, owing to the facts now related, was never published through the 
usual medium. 

Apart from his being perhaps the most expert experimentalist of his 
day, he was also a most profound mathematician. His experimental work 
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was all based upon mathematical 
research. Had it not been so, he 
could never have discovered the 
wonderful Retardatory Forces, which 
| have made the subject of a former 
memoir. His favourite method was 
to work out mathematical possibilities, 
and then to attempt to work them 
out on practical lines. I cannot 
describe these matters explicitly, for 
though myself a mathematician, I 
have never been able to plunge into 
the depths of formule in which the 
Professor revelled; his deepest and 
most profound calculations are still a 
mere craze of figures and letters to 
me; but that they were no mere 
phantasmagoria has been proved by 
the applications to which he put them. 
I started up, and closed myzboak.") -=j ef would give much for erudition 
combined with inventive capacity 
such as his. To him the fourth dimension was a reality; he could live in 
it, touch it, and even speak of it so cunningly that for the moment he could 
make the listener realise it and understand it; but when the magic of his 
explanation and personality wore off, alas! the fourth dimension, elusive 
as ever, became once more unthinkable. The little man had a wonderful 
way of explaining things and making them clear. 

He was experimenting on the fourth dimension when I last saw him. 
He had proved its very essence to himself and to me in a practical manner, 
and it is of this matter which I am now going to tell. 

Two years after I first became Professor Mudgewood’s assistant, he 
had shown his appreciation of me by inviting me to help him in his most 
important experiments. Previously I had been given a minor part, and 
had been permitted no insight into his finest experiments until they were 
more or less complete. It may be imagined, therefore, with what chagrin 
I observed the Professor commence a new series of experiments, about three 
years after this, in which once again I was permitted no part. He built a 
partition across one end of his laboratories, and there he would work secretly 
without vouchsafing so much as a word even upon the subject matter of 
his work. 

After three years, however, of this work he took me into his confidence. 

I was reading, I believe, an article on “ Inertion in molecules,” and 
sitting in front of the fire in the Chemical Laboratory, when he entered in 
his usual energetic manner. 

“ Delaney,” he cried, in an excited voice (he always used my surname, 
and I preferred it. It is more professional: it would sound absurd for a 
Professor to call his assistant “ Gertrude,” which is my Christian name!). . 

“Delaney,” he cried again. “ Eureka! ” 
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I started up 
and closed my book. 
His speech was 
always excited and 
energetic, like his 
whole being, but I 
knew that some- 
thing of more than 
ordinary importance 
was toward. The 
suppressed _excite- 
ment in his voice 
was more noticeable 
than the expressed 
excitement. 

I answered him 
casually, for he hated 
excitement in others. 
“TIT am glad you 
have found it, Pro- 
fessor. May I en- 
quire what IT is? ” 

“IT? » he ex- 
claimed. “IT?” 
Then he looked at 
me through his 
round spectacles, and 
surveyed me curi- 
ously from head to 


foot, as though he MT (Wil 

had discovered some ‘ —S 
new creature. I did G 

not mind for I was ee YOU YOURSELF SHALL GO AND SEE WHAT TIME IS LIKE 
Wed 46 4 *¢ is BETWEEN THE BEATS.” 


always expected one to know all about everything, even those things 
which he had taken care to keep as carefully guarded secrets. 

After a few seconds’ survey he smiled, and removed his glasses. With 
irritating deliberation he wiped them with his large red handkerchief before 
replying. Then he tapped his teeth with them and thoughtfully observed 
the ceiling, and at last spoke in quiet, even tones. 

“It, as you are pleased to call it, is merely the fourth dimension; 
not the theoretical fourth dimension, but the practical fourth dimension.” 

I was used to his wonderful discoveries, and almost anything else I 
would have believed. I fear that I must have smiled incredulously. There 
could not be any practical fourth dimension; if that, why not a practical 
fifth, or sixth, or millionth dimension? It was quite unthinkable. 

He read my thoughts, but, strange to say, he did not seem annoyed. 

“ Delaney,” he said, and shook his head mournfully, “ how often have 
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I explained the practical fourth dimension to you? 
How often have you told me that I made it quite 
clear? ” 

I said nothing, but felt rather ashamed of 
myself. 

“ Yet I have found it,” he continued. “ It is 
quite simple—quite simple. And the matter works 
out just as I expected—exactly as I expected.” He 
paused. “Exactly as I expected,” he repeated 
again, dreamily. 

He often echoed his words in this way, but 
generally much more jerkily. His change of 
manner began to impress me. 

2 Professor,” I said, “I doubted your dis- 
covery at first. Permit me to apologise—the thing 
seemed incredible.” To tell the truth, I still doubted his discovery, but I 
really could not hurt his feelings by permitting him to know that. 

He scratched his head with the rim of his glasses. I did wish he would 
leave them alone. He was always playing with them. 

“‘ Perhaps so—perhaps so,” he said, smiling. ‘If you have forgotten 
my reasoning, a practical demonstration will soon help you to remember 
it. May I first draw our attention again to the fundamental points? ” 

I nodded. 

“Well, then, in the first place we exist in a land of three dimensions— 
length, breadth, height—and we can ordinarily conceive of no extra or 
fourth dimension. But we can conceive of beings in the Jower dimensions, 
and a being in two dimensions would know only of length and breadth, and 
would have no conception of height; planes or plane surfaces would be the 
limit of his knowledge, and the third dimension would be as unthinkable 
to him as the fourth dimension is to us. Again, a being in one dimension 
would only know of length; both breadth and height would be unthinkable. 
Do you follow? ” 

I nodded. 


“ Then,” continued the Professor, “ it is no use our trying to imagine 
what a fourth dimension article looks like—that is as impossible as for a 
straight line to imagine what a plane looks like. To him only a straight 
line would be thinkable. We can, however, by analogy, arrive at some of 
the properties of the fourth dimension, or, rather, of a three-dimension article 
existing amidst an unknown fourth dimension, and yet not realising it. Am 
I still clear? » 


“ Yes,” I replied. 
“ Very well, then, firstly as to the constitution of a fourth-dimension 


article. A plane surface is bounded by lines; in other words, a two-dimension 
article has a surface composed of articles of one dimension.” 

(<9 Yes.” 

“‘ What is a solid, or three-dimension article, bounded by, then? ” 
queried the Professor. 

“ By planes Pe 


Now please attend. 
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“‘ Then what is a fourth-dimension article 7 
bounded by? ” 

“ By solids of three dimensions,” I 
exclaimed. 

“ Quite right—quite right,” he smiled. 
“ But to you that is an unthinkable proposi- 
tion. Nevertheless, since a picture of a solid 
is in two dimensions—for instance, your 
photograph has length and breadth, but no 
thickness—so a picture of the fourth dimen- 
sion is in three dimensions, and we can there- 
fore bring our imagination nearer to facts, 
for this means that such a picture is a solid; Yo" por little threesdimension animal. 
instead of illustrating —_ fourth-dimension 
articles by means of diagrams, we must use models. You have seen my 
cuboid picture model? ” 

“ Yes,” I replied again. I fear that my attention had been wandering 
somewhat, for the Professor wiped his glasses, then replaced them and stared 
at me somewhat sternly. 

“We will pass to the final and important point. If you have not 
grasped the previous ones, you will grasp this one, for it is very simple. 
Now please attend.” 

I did attend, for I realised from his tone that I was about to hear 
something new. All the rest I had heard before, but it never appealed to 
me. There was no practical value in it. Now, however, it struck me that 
I should hear something fresh. My surmise was correct. 

“ The straight line does not realise that it is ‘length without breadth,’ 
and therefore does not itself understand that it has no breadth—no second 
dimension. But the two-dimension plane knows this, and therefore knows 
that more than one straight line can exist in the same place at the same time. 
For since a straight line has no breadth, therefore two straight lines side 
by side have no breadth, and therefore they can occupy the same place at 
the same time, so far as the second dimension is concerned, and it is con- 
ceivable that could they be informed of this fact, two straight lines might 
so manage to place themselves. Similarly the plane surface does not know 
that it has no thickness, but we of three dimensions know it, and we know 
that two or more plane surfaces, having no thickness—or third dimension— 
can exist in the same place at the same time, so far as the third dimension 
is concerned. Finally, a fourth dimension being, seeing, and understanding 
that we have no fourth dimension, but that we only know of three dimen- 
sions, understands that two solids can be so placed as to occupy the same 
place at the same time Pe 

* But, my dear Professor,” I interrupted, “do you mean to say that 
you and I can stand on the same spot at the same moment without incon- 
veniencing one another? Why, it’s unthinkable, absurd! ” 

“Of course it is, you poor little three-dimension animal,” he said 
benignantly; “but, nevertheless, it is a fact, and though we cannot see 
fourth-dimension beings—for our eyes can only take in three dimensions— 
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yet I have succeeded in determining fourth-dimenstou 
conditions, and therefore I can place two three-dimension 
articles simultaneously in the same place. I have done it.” 

I may say frankly I did not believe him. I did not 
think he was lying, but I thought that much learning 
had turned the dear littlke man mad. So I humoured 
him; I pretended to believe. 

“Yes, yes,” I said sympathetically. ‘“ Quite so— 
er—what are the necessary conditions; or would you rather 
postpone the discussion till to-morrow? You must be 
tired.” 

“Tired! ” he exclaimed in amazement “ Pm never 
tired—anever tired.” Again he paused and tapped _ his 
teeth with his glasses, then echoed thoughtfully once more, 
“Tam never tired.” 

I gave in. He went on: “ The conditions of the 
fourth dimension are such that their presence does not 
affect the third dimension’s outlook. Again this is by 
analogy. The line knows not the nature of breadth, the 
plane knows not the nature of height, the solid knows 
not the nature of. » he paused. 

“ Yes? ” I asked, expectantly. 
valid thar wetety and “ Of Time,” was the reply. 

UDERE SeMtONe “Of Time? ” I queried. 
“Of Time.” 

“‘ Mad as a hatter,” was my mental comment, but I refrained from 
expressing it aloud. I merely replied, ‘“‘ Quite so,” in even tones. But the 
Professor took no notice; he went on again: “ Time is vibratory, like light 
and heat—now you understand? ” 

Again I ventured, “ Quite so.” 

This time, however, he was not deceived. ‘ Nothing of the sort,” 
he continued. ‘ You do not understand—you understand nothing of the 
kind—nothing of the kind.” He blew his nose violently on his large red 
handkerchief. ‘ Nevertheless, it is very simple.” 

“ The Professor must think me very simple,” was my inward comment, 
and I began to repeat to myself the words, “ Simple Simon met a pieman.” 
Why they came into my mind I do not know. However, the little gentle- 
man began to talk again, and I to listen. : 

“ Time is vibratory. Our existence is like the pictures of a cinemato- 
graph—a series of rapid existences and non-existences. A cinematograph 
is a rapid series of pictures, and the eye retains the impression long enough 
to tide over the momentary absence of picture, which is therefore never 
noticed. If we could shut our eyes rapidly during each picture, and open 
them between the pictures, we should see nothing but a blank sheet. Is 
that clear? ” 

“ Yes,” I replied; I was again becoming interested. 

“If? he continued, “a second series were turned on to the same 


screen simultaneously with the first, but with its pictures filling up the 
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blanks instead of coinciding with the other pictures, 
and if we continued to open our eyes when the original 
blanks were there, we should then see the second series, 
and not the first.” 

“ Yes,” I said again. 

“ And if someone else closed their eyes rapidly 
to the pictures we saw and opened them to the first 
series, they would only see that series.” 

ce Yes.” 

“ Therefore there would be two sets of pictures 
simultaneously existing upon the screen, which would 
be quite indistinguishable to the man with his eyes 
open all the time, while the other two who opened 
and shut their eyes would each see a picture, but a 
different one, and apparently the only one.” 

“ Yes.” 

“So it is with existence in three dimensions. 
We can only see one thing in one place at one time, The rabbit was produced, the 
but between the ‘ beats’ of time another article can giana 
exist in that place, and can be seen by a man also in ‘tune? or ‘ beat? 
with the article. Of course, that man would be invisible to another 
man who was in the first ‘beat. In other words, we flicker in and out 
of existence, but our memory and senses persuade us that we are continuous, 
whereas in reality we are no more continuous than the cinematograph; and 
between the flicker of our existence, other flickering beings, invisible to 
us, exist—in fact, whole series of such existences take place, and many 
things may exist in the same place at the same time, according to our usual 
acceptance of time.” 

“That would explain why a ghost could pass through a wall,” said 
I. The remark was rather inane, but the thought flashed through my 
mind. 

“ Exactly,” was the reply. ‘ And now I will demonstrate these facts 
to you. Come with me behind the partition, and you shall see the greatest 
discovery science has ever made—ever made.” He got up excitedly, and 
paced two or three times up and down the room. I tried to imagine that 
his rotund body and quickly moving legs were rapidly flickering in and out 
of existence; but the thought was impossible, although I called to mind 
that I might be doing it simultaneously, and should, of course, not notice 
the fact. It was really too absurd—that kind round face, with the beaming 
smile and owl-like eyes, was much too solid for me to accept these theories. 
However, I rose and followed him behind the partition. 

There was not much to be seen there; the Professor had a passion, 
amounting almost to a mania, for “ boxing in” his apparatus lest prying 
eyes should learn too much. He never seemed to realise that the only 
pair of eyes which could pry were my own, and that without explanation 
most of his machinery was quite incomprehensible. Here, as in the labora- 
tory, the chief items of interest were hidden in three large cupboards, built 
along a bench which ran round two sides of the room. The only visible 
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connections between the cupboards consisted of heavy wires which might 
be for the conduction of electricity between them. 

The Professor turned a switch, and immediately in one of the cupboards 
I heard a sound which I knew must proceed from a high-frequency electric 
machine. Why this should have been hidden, I knew not, unless it was 
of novel design. From the third cupboard, close to which we were standing, 
two flexible wires protruded, each about two yards in length, and terminated 
by a pair of platinum hooks. The Professor lifted one of these hooks. 

“If I place an object on this bench and connect these two hooks to it,” 
said he, “ the circuit will be completed, and the object will fall out of the 
beat of time in which we exist, and will be lost to our vision.” 

I smiled indulgently. “Is it an electric circuit? ” I asked. 

“No. The high-frequency current is merely used to generate the 
requisite movement in my machine—there.” He pointed to the middle 
cupboard. ‘ The fluid or current is not Electricity, but Time! ” 

I had much difficulty in restraining my emotions, but with an effort 
I controlled myself and fell back upon a non-committal, “I see.” 

I thought that an experiment would convince the Professor, therefore 
I took my gold watch—a present from my father—and placed it upon the 
bench. I was about to pick up the two terminal hooks and apply them to 
it, when the Professor struck back one of my hands, and shouted “ Fool! ” 

I looked at him in astonishment. I had never known him to do such 
a thing before. He repeated the expression more gently. 

“ Fool—if you pick up the terminals you will yourself complete the 
circuit. You will disappear, and you will not be able to come back.” 

In spite of my unbelief, I stepped further away from the dangerous 
apparatus. 

“You mean to say that I should be electrocuted? ” I queried. 

“ No—I have said it is not electricity, but time. You would get out 
of beat with this world and this existence. See. You must connect up 
one terminal at a time, then you are safe.” He suited the action to the 
word, and touched the terminals against my watch. Against my. I 
rubbed my eyes. There was no watch there. I valued that watch, and I 
was wrathful. ‘“ Why did you do that?” I exclaimed. “ You knew it 
would go.” 

“ Of course—that is what a watch is designed for.” He chuckled at 
his joke, which I thought very feeble. “ You put it there to test,” he 
continued. 

“ But I did not think it would disappear,” I replied, exasperated. 

He seemed so sorry now, however, that I felt ashamed of havin 
spoken harshly to him. His great eyes looked at me mournfully and help- 
lessly as a child. Then I realised the wonderful thing which he had done, 
and I exclaimed, “‘ Never mind—it is nothing compared with the wonder 
before us.” 

He brightened up again. ‘“ It is a wonder,” said he, “a great wonder 
—TI may say a very great wonder.” 

Then I began to think. After all, I had no proof that the watch did 
still exist, or that the vibratory theory of time had anything to do with it, 
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and I could not help expressing my thoughts, 
concluding with the words, “ And it can never 
be proved.” 

“ Proved!” cried the Professor, incensed. 
‘Proved! Of course it’s proved. I worked 
it out mathematically first. If you wish for 
more, however, you shall have it. You 
yourself shall go and see what time is like 
between the beats.” 

“No, thank you, Professor,” I replied 
quickly, and drew further away. 

The effect on the Professor was < Not to-day—of course not to-day,” he 

pe ge smiled. ‘ Did you think I meant to-day? 

Dear me, no. You could not get back. But, 

nevertheless, you shall go, and fetch your watch—that is, unless there are 
beings there who have already picked it up! ” 

But if I can’t get back to-day, how shall I ever get back—on any day? ” 
{ asked. 

For a moment he gave no reply; then he said slowly, “I shall build 
another machine, like this one, but with batteries for primary motive power.” 

“ That will not bring me back, though,” I exclaimed. ‘ For when 
I am out of beat, the machine will not be in existence for me.” 

“Tt will, though—it will.’ He looked quite pained at my stupidity 
“I shall place the whole machine between these terminals and send it there— 
like luggage in advance—in advance.” 

I never knew anyone like the Professor for getting over difficulties. 

* * * * * * * 


Three months passed, and the new machine was at last complete. No 
one can imagine the excitement and tension of those three months. We 
both worked almost night and day, and at last everything was ready. 

The new machine differed slightly from the first one, in that it had 
to be supplied with batteries to give the motive power. There was not 
likely to be any “ main ” which the Professor could “ tap ” for this in the 
“ Inter-time,” as we had now begun to call it. 

We stood before the complete apparatus ready to make the momentous 
test of the truth of the Professor’s theories. As I finished tightening up 
the last wire a thought struck me. 

“‘ Suppose, Professor, that when you are sending one object over to 
the “ Inter-time,” there is already an object in the exact spot where your 
cbject will suddenly appear! What do you think will happen? ” 

The Professor had recourse to his handkerchief. Why will clever 
people adopt curious customs and clothing and accessories? This hand- 
kerchief was at least a yard square, and of a deep crimson colour, and it 
always came out when the Professor wished to make a momentary pause 
in the conversation. 

“TI have thought of that,” he replied deliberately. “I have given 
considerable thought to that matter—very considerable thought. I cannot 
be sure what would happen, but I surmise that the effect of one article 
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attempting to force itself internally into the same position in space as another 
article in the same beat of time would be spontaneous combustion—explo- 
sion—dissolution into primordial atoms—both articles would disappear.” — 

“ Then,” said I, “ it is hardly safe for one of us to venture across. It 
may happen that the centre of some world, hot and fiery, exists there, or 
that some other solid body is present which would have an equally disturbing 
effect on one’s constitution.” 

“Tt is possible,” was the somewhat cold rejoinder, “ but it is not 
probable. Look out at night into our own space. Do you think that a 
body suddenly appearing would be more likely to touch solid matter, or 
to be in mid space? ” 

“ The chances would be strongly against it coming into contact with 
a solid,” I replied, “ but likewise it would not be able to breathe, and it 
would soon fall towards some world in space, attracted by gravity.” 

The Professor seemed impatient. ‘ Well, well,’ said he, “ we shall 
soon know. I am testing it before I go. I am fixing a rabbit between 
the poles of the machine, and I have already fixed a clock-work mechanism 
to set the machine going one minute after it leaves our presence. If the 
rabbit reappears in the same place and in health, I shall go, too. Otherwise, 
I shall not—I shall certainly not go! ” 

The rabbit was produced; the clock-work set; the two terminals of 
the old machine connected to the side of the new one—and the new one 
was gone! ” 
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Anxiously we waited, staring at the empty 
bench. The clock in the next room slowly ticked 
out the seconds. 

“ Tick—tick—tick.” Would the time never 
pass? This was the crucial moment. The summit 
of a life. Was success or failure to crown it? 
“ Tick—tick—tick.”” The perspiration sprang from 
,every pore in my body—yet the Professor seemed 
“cool and undismayed; he was watching intently the 
empty bench, and I, too, stared. 

< Tick-—tick’—tidk a fades 

** Success! ” I cried. I rubbed my eyes and 
looked again. There was the rabbit on the bench, 

I helped him clumsily to the and it was alive! 
Bat The effect on the Professor was extraordinary. 
He laughed, he cried, he danced round the room 
on his little legs, and waved his crimson handkerchief. 

“JT am going to the ‘ Inter-time’” at once,” he cried, “at once—at 
once—at this very moment.” He-stgod still in front of the machine. He 
became rather pale, and his chin and mouth were fixed and rigid. He 
seemed to understand at last that there was something terrible and strange, 
as well as merely exciting, in stepping into the unknown. 

He said no more, however, but looked at mé with a wan smile; then 
resolutely seized the terminal hooks—— ~ 

I was alone in the room. 

I felt sure that he would come back safely; the rabbit’s “ journey ” 
had been so successful. Nevertheless, the minutes while I waited seemed 
like hours. I turned round, and looked out of the window. 

“‘ Here is your watch.” 

I started and turned round. There, standing on the bench whence 
the new machine had been despatched to the “ Inter-time,” stood the 
Professor, beaming and smiling. 

I helped him clumsily to the ground, and for the moment was bereft 
of speech. 

“ T found it floating just in front of me,” he explained calmly. 

“Ts there water—or what—there? ” I exclaimed, astonished. 

“Neither. As far as-I can make out there is air—nothing but air. 
Rather denser than our atmosphere, and containing a larger proportion of 
oxygen, but exhilarating—very exhilaratin a may say it is extraordinarily 
exhilarating.” He paused and wiped his forehead with his handkerchief. 

“If there is no sun, how did you see? ” I asked. 

“Tt is all light—beautiful light—everywhere. Apparently the atmo- 
sphere is luminescent. It is difficult to walk at first, because there is no 
solid, but the friction of the hands against the atmosphere enables one to 
move—as in swimming. I do not think there are any solids in this ‘ Inter- 
time,’ for no force seemed to affect me. In any event, they must be far 
away. Perhaps in other beats—in other »? 
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But I interrupted him. A longing—abso- 
lutely irresistible—came over me. “Let me go, 
too,” I exclaimed. 

The Professor smiled. He took my hand, 
and together we let the current from the machine 
pass through us. 

I felt no shock. A gentle tremor passed 
through me, a pleasurable sensation. The labora- 
tory did not fade away. I can best express what 
took place by saying that “it went out ”—just 
like a candle. Simultaneously I seemed to wake 
in a bath of light, pure, soft violet light, and as I 
breathed, a sense of exhilaration and peace per- 
vaded my whole being. 

I heard the Professor’s voice. It was very 
clear, I noticed, and I have since attributed this 
to the fact that there were no solids to echo or 
reflect the sound. 

“ There is the new machine,” said he; and I 
beheld it two or three yards to the right, floating 
in space. 

So far I had made no movement; now, with- 
out thought, I took a step forward towards the 
machine. But I advanced no nearer to it. My 
movement had the effect of turning me upside 
down! But I did not feel upside down; I was 
only pointing in one direction, and the Professor 
in the other. There was no gravity, and no 
“right side.” I felt wonderfully light and strong. 

A few movements of my hand against the air 
brought me into the reverse position again, and ENTER oe 
then by the same means I approached the machine, 
albeit I had no “balance” and some difficulty in maintaining any 
desired position. The Professor moved with more ease—he had already 
had some practice, I remembered. 

“ This is grand,” said he, “ very grand! We are monarchs of a new 
world! ” 

“A very immaterial world,” I laughed. 

“ Nevertheless, we can send what materials we like over here,” he went 
on. “TI shall have a holiday room here. I shall come for rest! Think 
of our power! We can become monarchs of the terrestrial globe! We 
can, in time, penetrate prison walls and palace chambers; we can do what 
we will with impunity and fly here for safety. Not that I wish to do this; 
by no means—certainly not—by no means!” He shook his head 
gently. 

The possibilities grew before me every moment. What power was 
in our hands! 
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“We will send over bricks and mortar and workmen,” he went on. 
Then paused thoughtfully. “No, not bricks and mortar; wood would be 
more suitable; and beds and food. We shall open a new era—start a new 
universe—people new TIME! ” 

He began to examine the machine. “ Tut, tut!” he exclaimed, 
“ there is something in the air that affects these batteries strongly. They 
have not been here an hour, yet they have almost run down. They work 
very feebly.” He looked at me. ‘ We must have an electric machine, or 
perhaps two, over here, or we shall not be able to get back, one day.” He 
jJaughed. ‘ Now you go,” he continued, “and send me those two spare 
batteries at once. Don’t come back; I will fix them and follow in a few 
minutes when I have looked over the machine.” 

I smiled. The matter was not serious. so long as one of us was on 
the other side to send the batteries. I took the terminals in my hands, 
and once more one existence was blown out and another lighted. I was 
standing on the bench in the laboratory. 

I quickly went across the room, and fetching the two spare batteries, 
sent them over to the “ Inter-time.” 

Then I waited. 

Five minutes lengthened into ten; ten minutes into fifteen. I grew 
anxious. At last an hour had passed, and still the Professor did not return. 
Tad something happened to the batteries? Were the new ones out of 
order? I was distracted with anxiety. Only the old butler lived in the 
house, and he regarded us as mad; he never asked questions, and never 
came into the laboratory, and never talked. Stolidly he did that which he 
had to do—which was but little. Now I sent him with a note ordering 
some new batteries. ‘These arrived in an hour’s time, and I hurriedly sent 
them “ across.” Then, as nothing happened, I sent wire, terminals, screws, 
tools—anything which might be of assistance had the machine broken down. 
Then I flung myself into a chair and wept. 

I knew that it was useless for me to go to him. Yet what could I 
do? It was maddening to know that he might require some little detail, 
and that he could not let me know. 

At last a ray of comfort came to me. At least, I could go on sending 
things to him. I might even build another machine; but no, this was an 
impossibility, for I did not understand it thoroughly. 

I had dinner brought into the outer laboratory, and carried half of it 
into the private room. I sent the Professor half a roast chicken, a bottle 
of wine, bread, butter, pepper, and salt. I sent him plates and knives and 
forks (and had to account for them to the butler afterwards!). Finally, I 
sent him his pipe and matches and tobacco and—an arm-chair! It was 
the best I could do. Then I sat down and waited, and racked my brains 
and wondered. I felt miserable and helpless. 

Three days passed. I became hopeless. I told the butler that his 
master had gone away for a time. His only reply was the usual stolid 
“ Yes, miss.” I was thankful that he was such a model butler, and that he 
did not ask inconvenient questions. 
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Still, I did not absolutely despair. I was determined that the Professor 
should have every opportunity, and that I would not be responsible for his 
failure. One day 1 sent him some planks, with ropes to bind them. I 
thought he would be more comfortable with something solid under his feet, 
for perpetual floating in space must become monotonous. Then I sent him 
a carpet and some pillows, and after that more food,—tins of milk, cocoa, 
beef, butter, bread, water,—everything I could think of, including an oil 
stove and a kettle. 


At last I began to despair. Two months had passed, and still the man 
who had discovered the property of the fourth dimension did not appear. 
He could not get back into tune with earth time. 


I had told the butler that his master had gone away. Suspicion might 
fall upon-me if I varied this story, so I paid the man a month’s wages and 
told him his master would be away a long time and did not require him 
any more, and that I was going, too, ina day or so. This latter [ had not 
intended to do, but. 


Fortunately the man made no comment, but with a respectful “ Yes, 
miss,” and later a respectful “ Good afternoon, miss,” he went. 


Then I tried again. With sudden dismay I remembered that the 
Professor had had no change of clothing. I sent him collars, shirts, socks, 
and finally, with a view to making circumstantial evidence should enquiry 
ever be made, I sent two portmanteaux, an overcoat, a hat, stick and umbrella, 
and a rug. ‘Lhese, at least, would be absent, if a search took place, and 
would confirm my story that he had gone away. 


It was impossible not to laugh when I thought of his surprise at 
receiving these things. I pictured him seated on the chair in the middle 
of a carpeted floor, floating in violet space, with his luggage and food 
floating round him, and mopping a perplexed brow—with the inevitable 
red silk handkerchief. Then my laughter stopped—I saw another picture. 
A man toiling hopelessly at the useless machine, resting and working, 
striving vainly—doggedly—but without hope, to come back to life; a man 
absented from the world, doomed to silent banishment till the crack of 
doom. A man who would live while the food held out; who would die, 
and float in space till eternity should end. 


The horror overwhelmed me; my nerves were run down, and I wept 
hysterically again and again, helplessly. 

I kept on sending him food, till one day the machine failed to work. 
It had not been built for continuous labour. Strenuously I worked at it, 
but my knowledge was not sufficiently deep. After a week I gave it up. 
The machine, in a thousand nameless pieces, was scattered round the room. 
I had failed. 

That night I left for Paris. I pretended that the Professor had sent 
for me, but that I could not find him. I went to the Prefect of Police. 
Then I went to Nice, and broke down utterly. Often I have wondered 
what did happen to the machine in the “ Inter-time.” Was I to blame? 
Sometimes I fear that I may have sent one of the various articles into the 
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Professor himself, and that he and it were totally destroyed by the shock. 
Sometimes I wonder whether in this way I destroyed the machine. Always, 
I see the Professor’s eyes, no longer bright, but tired and hopeless; they 
haunt me, and I shall never forget them. Never! 


I SHALL NEVER FORGET THEM . . . . NEVER. 


A certain fashionable photographer has undoubtedly achieved the 
pinnacle of tactful achievement. A woman with a decided squint came to 
him for a photograph. 

“ Will you permit me,” he said promptly, “to take your portrait in 
profile? There is a certain shyness about one of your eyes which is as 
difficult in art as it is fascinating in nature.” 


A BID FOR FAVOUR 


By A. Crarxe LITTLE 
Illustrated by W. Matthews 


=EN7| F only my busy little bees were here I should be quite 
happy,” Aunt Rebecca sighed. 

The old lady had that day removed from a 
cottage on the Surrey hills to a first floor flat in 
Imperial Mansions, and the remark was the outcome 
of my persistent anxiety concerning her comfort. 

Unfortunately, my two cousins, Harold and 
Sidney, whom, I have reason to believe, cherish 
expectations from the same quarter, had also dropped 
in, just to inquire if there was any little matter in which they might be of 
service to Aunt Rebecca. 

I asked no more questions, for I was already resolved to be the means 
of restoring the lost pets, and further information concerning their exact 
whereabouts might have been taken advantage of by one or both of my two 
over-reaching cousins. Possibly they were of the same opinion, for neither 
referred to the subject again, but, following my lead, took a hasty, though 
tender farewell of the old lady. 

Once outside, I hustled the pair into a hansom, and the three of us 
drove to Frascati’s, where I kept them at a sumptuous dinner till past 
midnight. II] as I could afford the money sunk, I congratulated myself 
on having made a good investment for once, for neither of them could 
start the quest of the busy bees that night. On the morrow each would 
be canipelled to resume his daily toil, whilst I, a briefless barrister, would 
be free to conduct the search without fear of either forestalling my good 
intentions or sharing the results. 

A consultation with Bradshaw decided my plan of campaign. The 
first train to Ripley, two miles from the empty cottage, where the missing 
pets would probably be discovered, left Waterloo at 6-15, and took one hour 
and four minutes to do the journey. Either of my cousins were capable 
ef travelling by this train, in spite of breaking into the day’s work, for 
neither possess a scrap of conscience. To be certain of a good start I 
decided on another route. The 5-30 would deposit me at Guildford exactly 
fifty-one minutes before the arrival of the first train at Ripley, and, with 
fifty-one minutes in hand, the extra two miles of road to be covered were 
of little account. 

The short measure of sleep allowed by the programme was crowded 
with pleasant dreams of my baffled cousins confronting one another in the 
despoiled cottage garden, and Aunt Rebecca’s gratitude at the recovery of 
her pets. 

MPantiial to the minute, the early morning train deposited me at Guild- 
ford, and, having satisfied myself that neither of my cousins had travelled 
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by it, 1 set out with a light heart for the deserted cottage, scaled the garden 
wall, and commenced the search for the forgotten pets. 

But though garden and outhouses were examined with the keenest 
scrutiny, not a sign of hive or individual bee was visible. Slowly the fear 
that I had been forestalled forced itself upon me; and as the appalling 
thought grew to conviction, I leaned for support against a fence which 
divided Aunt Rebecca’s garden from an adjoining plot attached to a humbler 
habitation. 

Suddenly my eyes rested on the object I sought. There, across the 
fence, on a broken-backed chair, amidst cabbages and potatoes, stood a 
solitary bee-hive. That it was the abode of Aunt Rebecca’s pets, stolen, 
or boarded out during her absence, I doubted not for one instant, and over 
the fence I scrambled. 

Nor was I one moment too soon, for already early-rising members of 
the community were issuing in clusters from the small aperture at the base 
of the straw structure. To prevent further exit, I barricaded the door with 
a handful of wet earth; then, raising the hive tenderly by the wooden 
platform on which it stood, started for Guildford. 

But long ere Guildford was reached I became aware of a small following 
of bees that buzzed about my head. Possibly they were those which had 
escaped from the hive previous to the closing of the door, or they might 
have been stray insects in search of a home. In either case their close 
proximity was disconcerting, not to say alarming. I quickened my pace, 
hopeful of shaking them off, and even ran; but still the halo grew and 
buzzed about my ears. As I entered the town men and women made way 
for me, and small boys shouted unfeeling remarks. Hot and breathless | 
reached the station, staggered into an empty compartment, placed the hive 
in a corner, and sank into that furthest from it. 

For a time I shared the compartment with the bees, which, with 
the exception of an occasional straggler, buzzed in a compact group just 
above the hive. But as the train journeyed citywards, each wayside 
station furnished its contingent of passengers, and soon our privacy was 
disturbed. 

A nervous-looking youth was the first to enter; he cast inquiring 
glances at the hive and at me, and changed carriages at the next station. — 

At Woking eight passengers crowded in, and commenced a heated 
discussion, in which I took no part, concerning the ownership of the bees 
and their right to travel in an ordinary compartment. Then, as the train 
was moving, a porter hustled a corpulent, short-sighted old gentleman in, 
who plumped down into the vacant seat beside the hive with a sigh of relief. 

A second later he bounced from the cushion to the toes of the opposite 
passengers, bellowing like a stricken, maddened bull. 

“A bee! ” he gasped, passing his hand tenderly over the injured part 
and removing the mangled remains of one of Aunt Rebecca’s pets. 

“ A whole hive of them,” remarked a boy who sat opposite to it. 
“ Mind you don’t sit on that.” 

“ Who does it belong to? ” the man roared, glaring angrily at his 
fellow passengers, none of whom claimed proprietorship. 


WE DINED AT FRASCATI’S. 


“Pitch it out of the window,” suggested one whose toes had been 
rampled on. 

The old gentleman lifted the hive cautiously, and the boy lowered 
the window. 

“ Here, you put that down,” I interposed. “It belongs to me.” 

“ Well, why don’t you take it in a cattle truck? ” he replied savagely. 
‘“‘ ve been stung by one of your beastly bees.” 

“You shouldn’t have sat on it,” I retorted, just as savagely. ‘ You 
leave them alone, and they won’t interfere with you.” 

‘Why, someone has stopped up the door, and the poor things can’t 
get home,” exclaimed the boy, who had been examining the hive closely. 
© Pll let them in.” 

With one probe from the point of an umbrella he scattered the frail 
barrier of mud and let loose the flood of captive bees. In a black, buzzing, 
endless stream they poured from the hive, driving the nine terror-stricken 
human occupants of the compartment huddling to the far corner. They 
crawled upon the walls and roof, crawled upon cowering passengers, 
blackened the air, and held two overflow meetings, stretching like comets 
from either window, far down the line. From the rear of the train came 
cries of alarm, and sounds of slamming windows; and still the black tide 
poured from the hive. 

At Surbiton the platform cleared as if by magic, only to be filled a 
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second later by a crowd of panic-stricken passengers, who leapt tumultuously 
out ere the train had stopped. 

Round the station-master, who had gallantly stuck to his post, surged 
an indignant throng of season-ticket holders, demanding an explanation, 
threatening prosecution, and clamouring for a special. 

The bewildered official interviewed the guard, questioned engine-driver 
and stoker, and made the tour of the train from the rear. In the first com- 
partment of the carriage next the engine he discovered the cause of alarm. 
Whilst the train stood empty in the station the whole swarm of bees, even 
to the last straggler, had settled in a buzzing cluster over the hive. / 

With ready presence of mind the station-master closed the window, 
locked the door, and despatched a reluctant porter across the coupling to 
secure all exit on the far side. A small portion of passengers responded 
to the general invitation to take their seats, and the train steamed out of 
the station, leaving a crowded platform behind. 

Waterloo was reached ere I could devise a plan for the removal of 
my many charges from the train and their conveyance through London. To 
Providence, who had so far served me well that day, I left the first part of 
the complex problem, and watched the proceedings from afar. 

A porter opened the door of the carriage containing the hive with a 
key, and closed it with a bang. 

“ What’s the matter, Bill? ” asked another. 

“ A ’ornet’s nest,” gasped the first, and the two stood with their faces 
pressed against the window. 

“ What’s wrong here? ” demanded the platform inspector, bustling up. 

The men fell back, and he thrust his head through the door. 

“ Well, I’m blessed! ” he ejaculated, closing it hurriedly and retiring 
to a safe distance. ‘ Open the window and let them out.” 

Bill compromised the order by opening the door, and ran. 

Out from the carriage buzzed a battalion of the winged army, carving 
a wide lane across the thronged platform, and barring progress up or down. 
Passengers and officials fled in one wild stampede, which spread with rapidity 
to other platforms, as scouting parties of the invader swooped down upon 
ladies’ hats and coloured frocks, red-coated officials and soldiers, polished 
engines and refreshment bars—anything and everything that was bright. 
Waterloo Station was in an uproar, which disorganised traffic, and, for a 
time, threatened its entire suspension. 

“?Arry Smith used to keep bees when ’e lived down the line; perhaps 
’e could catch ’em,” suggested one calm member of the railway staff. 

Louds shouts of “?Arry Smith ” drew the apiarian expert towards the 
fountain head of the black tide. Casting one fearless glance at the opaque 
mass still swarming the compartment, he seized a dustpan and broom from 
a carriage cleaner and beat the two together vigorously. 

“ What’s that for? ” asked the inspector, after five minutes of a fine, 
though apparently ineffective, orchestral performance, contributed by the 
cleaning staff and ably led by the expert. 

“ ‘Why, to keep them from flying away,” the leader replied. “ They’re 
swarming, and if we don’t keep it up they’ll all fly away and get lost.” 


1 BECAME AWARE OF A SMALL FOLLOWING OF BEES, 
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« But we don’t want them back here,” roared the inspector. ‘! Stofi 
that row at once.” 

“ Well, what do you want? ” the man asked, in an injured tone. 

“ ] want that hive out of the carriage and the bees off my platform.” 

Smith dropped broom and pan, plunged boldly into the carriage, and 
reappeared with the dimly-visible hive in his hands. 

“ That’s right,” the inspector cried, encouragingly. ‘“ Take it to the 
lost luggage ofhce.” 

My faith in Providence was justified. As night approached the bees 
would retire to the shelter of the hive, and I should be able to claim it. 
Then, with the sleeping population safely penned within, no difficulty would 
be experienced in carrying it to Aunt Rebecca. 

Full of self-congratulation, I followed the porter, at a respectful dis- 
tance, towards the lost-luggage office; but there the unforeseen difficulty 
arose. The clerk in charge declined to admit the hive, in spite of the 
man’s protest that its population was engaged upon the process known as 
swarming, and was, therefore, quite incapable of stinging. 

The custodian of lost luggage was not to be reasoned with. Seizing 
a heavy portmanteau, he assumed a threatening attitude, and declared his 
intention of standing trial for manslaughter rather than admit a single bee 
to his department. Ably seconded by his two subordinates, who hastily 
armed themselves in like manner, the redoubtable chief held his own, and 
the hive was trundled back to the platform whence it came. 

“ What’s the matter now?” cried the inspector, as he sighted the 
trolley once more carving a line through a crowd of passengers. “ Didn’t 
I tell you i 

“Yes, sir. But they wouldn’t take it in. Pelted me with boxes and 
bags, and said they didn’t care if they was hanged for it.” 

“ Well, take it away.” 

“Where shall I take it, sir? ” 

“ Anywhere you like. Take it off the company’s premises.” 

The man carried out his vague instructions to the letter. Turning 
the trolley about, he wheeled it out of the station, down the sharp incline 
which leads to the Waterloo Road, and deposited the hive on the pavement, 
just in front of a public-house. 

The sudden commotion outside, and abrupt cessation of business 
within, brought mine host to the door. Having ascertained the cause of 
interrupted patronage, he promptly withdrew, and through the swing door 
came the pot-boy, who, with a long pole, dexterously moved the obstruction 
several paces further up the street. 

Providence was certainly carrying the hive in the right direction, but 
at a rate which left much to be desired. Impatiently I watched, from the 
edge of the respectfully distant crowd that now stretched across the wide 
thoroughfare, blocking vehicular traffic as effectively as the hive barred the 
footway to pedestrians. 

Indignant shopkeepers, whose business was suspended, insisted that 
the hive should be removed at once, and the jeering crowd urged a bewildered 
constable to a sense of duty with shouts of “ Run ’em in, Bobby.” 


W MArrHtws 


Srey 


RELUCTANTLY I ADMITTED THE OWNERSHIP. 


Suddenly there broke through the crowd the old gentleman who had 
slain the bee in the train. From his breast-pocket he produced an envelope, 
and drawing from it the mutilated body of his victim, held it under the 
constable’s nose, whilst he poured forth his tale of suffering. Close to 
the heels of the old gentleman came the youth who had liberated the swarm, 
and ere I could force a way through the crowd I was pointed out as the 
cause of the disturbance. 
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The constable looked relieved as he taxed me with the ownership of 
the bees. Escape was cut off, and in the face of such testimony denial 
was useless. Reluctantly I admitted the ownership. 

“ Well, you take them away,” the man in blue ordered. “ You're 
causing an obstruction. Why don’t you put them in a cab?” 

“A sovereign,” I shouted, waving to a hansom and pointing to the 
hive. 

“ Not if you was to give me a sovereign a mile for every one of ’em,” 
was the resolute reply, as the driver edged away into a side street. 

“ Five pounds,” I cried in desperation. “ Five pounds for anyone 
who will carry the hive two miles.” 

Round the edge of the crowd I circled, closely followed by the con- 
stable, repeating my offer and imploring the aid of cabmen and carters, 
assuring all that the bees were a tame and harmless species. But in all that 
heartless, mocking crowd there was not one courageous, sympathetic soul. 

The constable, reinforced by two other blues, gained confidence and 
lost patience. ‘ Look here,” he exclaimed irritably, “if you don’t move 
on with that hive I'll take you to the station.” 

“Tm not going to be stung to death,” I answered doggedly. 

“ But you said they was a harmless sort of pet bees that didn’t sting,” 
he replied magisterially. “Come now, move along, and take them with 
you.” 

The only individual in the vast crowd whom the bees did not appear 
to terrorise was a small boy, who dexterously captured an occasional straggler 
with a butterfly net. 

From his temerity I gained an inspiration. Half-a-crown offered for 
the net was promptly accepted. Breaking the handle off, I passed the green 
muslin bag over my head, till the flexible hoop which held it closed round 
my neck. Then drawing on a pair of thick gloves, I seized the hive and 
poised it on my head. The jeering crowd opened, and I passed through 
its midst, the nebula of dark, trailing comet. 

Choosing the least-frequented streets, I gained Hungertord Bridge 
and turned westward. Through congested Strand trafic my countless 
following carved a path. Charing Cross and Pall Mall were panic-stricken. 
Piccadilly cleared as before a squadron of charging cavalry, and into the 
heart of Mayfair we marched triumphant, consternation in our van and 
derision in our rear. 

Aunt Rebecca was out, and the maid fled screaming at sight of us. 
Depositing the hive on the dining-room table, I closed the door on the last 
of its trailing population, and, divesting myself of my bee-proof garments, 
went forth to greet their mistress with tidings of the safe arrival of her pets. 
Scarcely had I reached the hall when the lady entered. 

“ Aunt Rebecca,” I cried, seizing her by both hands, “I have brought 
you your busy bets.” 

“You don’t say so, my dear Frederick! ” she exclaimed. “ This is 
indeed a pleasant surprise. I did not expect the darlings till to-morrow. 
Where are they? ” 

“‘ Upstairs, Aunt Rebecca, in the dining-room.” 


A Bid for Favour aa 


‘“* How very thoughtful of you, Frederick; and what a trouble you 
must have had to get them away. But you must tell me all about it after 
T have seen the darlings.” 

She leaned affectionately on my arm all the way upstairs, and we entered 
the flat with a latch-key. Here Aunt Rebecca motioned me to silence, 
and opening the dining-room door softly, peeped in. 

With a stifled scream the door closed, and a horrified glance transfixed 
me. 

“ Frederick Haste, how dare you mock your aunt? ” she demanded 
in a terrible voice, from which every atom of affection had vanished. 

‘I hope I haven’t made a mistake,” I stammered. “ Surely they must 
be yours. I brought them from your garden at Ripley.” 

“‘ Mine! ” she retorted, in an accent of disgust, as she swept past me 
to the drawing-room. 

“* But, Aunt Rebecca,” I pleaded, following her, “ didn’t you say last 
night that you missed your busy bees? ” 

“I did not refer to vermin. These are my busy bees. She took a 
photograph from the table and handed it to me. ‘ They are poor John’s 
two little girls, and I have adopted them.” 

“‘ Now, Frederick,” she continued, rigid with rage, “ take away every 
one of your vermin, and never let me set eyes on you again.” 

With this Aunt Rebecca sought the sanctuary of her bedroom, and 
there remained, heedles to protests of good intentions miscarried, and prayers 
for the mitigation of her cruel sentence, shouted through the closed door. 

Clearly the first step towards the restoration of even that partial favour 
which had once been mine was the removal of the offending bees. Veiled 
and gloved, I poised the hive upon my head once more, and went forth to 
face the pitiless world. 

With a mind vacillating between the Zoological Gardens and equally 
distant Dogs’ Home, I found myself in Hyde Park, the black cloud buzzing 
overhead, and an ever-growing, jeering crowd at my heels. Pausing for 
an instant to rest the hateful incubus on the parapet of the Serpentine bridge, 
whither I had blindly staggered, the reflection of my dejected self, seen in 
the mocking depths below, suggested a means of deliverance. 

The temptation to be rid of the hive outweighed fear of retaliation 
from its hitherto inoffensive population. I loosed my hold, and it fell. 
For a time it floated and drifted, followed by its myriad inhabitants, and, 
whilst the crowd fought for a last glimpse of the sinking edifice, I doffed 
my muslin head-piece and strolled quistly away, no longer a man of mark. 

Bent on begging audience of Aunt Rebecca, I turned to Imperial 


Mansions. But, as I approached the door, my cousin Harold came forth, 
a bee-hive in his arms and an expression on his face which led me to defer 
my interview. Rounding the corner I collided with Sidney, also carrying 
a bee-hive, and a look of joyful expectation, which latter turned to malignant 
triumph at sight of me. 


THE DOUBLE LIFE OF 
MR. WILLIAM MORDAUNT 


By E. G. Hoare 


=<? HE Court Letter Writer; or, the Complete English 
. Secretary, for Town and Country,” published in 
1774, contained a “ variety of original and familiar 
Letters on all Manner of Subjects and Occasions; 
intended as Models to form the Style on every point 
essential to the improvement of the Reader.” It 
began with a complete Grammar of the English 
Language, and the whole work was declared to be 
“ upon a more extensive Plan than anything of the 
kind, and so calculated, that any Person may in a short Time, be enabled 
to express his Thoughts with Elegance, Ease, and Propriety.” 

The book contained about a hundred and twenty original “ models,” 
followed by twenty-six drawn from the collections of Great Authors. Then 
came a number of “ Poetical Epistles by the most celebrated Writers,” and 
finally thirteen invitation cards. 

It is only on a careful examination that this collection of letters will 
be found to contain the life story of Mr. William Mordaunt. It is not 
a very creditable story, and the reader cannot be surprised to find that the 
gentleman in question preferred to pass under many different names. But 
though he could disguise his name, he could never disguise his style, 
and though his own letters were interspersed with others that are obviously 
fictitious, the critic will have little difficulty in tracing in them the downward 
path of Mr. William Mordaunt. 

No anecdotes of the nursery give any clue to his early disposition. 
His life begins for us with his first term at school. Soon after his arrival 
he received a letter from his father, Mr. George Mordaunt. From the 
opening of the letter we may infer that his father was rather relieved when 
the time had arrived for William to leave home. Otherwise why should 
he begin with a sort of apology for sending him to school? At any rate, 
the parental letter opens as follows :— 

“ My dear Child (there is a singular want of tact here in addressing 
a boy enjoying his first term at school as a “Child ”),—I could not give a 
more striking proof of my affection for you than in the resolution I was 
obliged to exert in sending you from me. I preferred your advantage to 
my own pleasure, and sacrificed the fondness to the duty of a father. I 
should have taken this step sooner (a hint at trouble in the nursery) if I 
had not waited till my enquiries might produce a person whose character 
might be responsible for your education; and the worthy Mr. Rose was 
at length my choice for that important trust. He will be a fitter parent 
for you, in your present situation, than either of those you have left behind 
you: he will see you as you are (poor Mr. Rose!) without the dangerous 
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bias of natural affection: his approbation must be acquired by merit, ours 
might be merely the partiality of a tender connection: he is now the sub- 
stitute of our authority; and you may consider that that duty and submission 
to which we laid claim is, for a time, transferred to him.” 

The letter continues in the same strain, with hints as to William’s 
relations with the other boys. He is advised to act “ With an economy and 
humility suited to your circumstances.” On reading over this unfortunate 
epistle, Mr. Mordaunt clearly had doubts as to its success, for he ends with 
an explanation that he is writing “ not to your present comprehension, but 
to the understanding and virtue which, I trust in God and Mr. Rose’s 
tuition, you will very soon acquire.” For this reason he begs William to 
keep the letter until he is in a position to understand it, a request to which 
William, no doubt, replied by putting it very rightly in the fire.” 

Was William taken in by that letter? I doubt it, for the answer that 
he sent looks uncommonly like a rather successful parody. 

“ Dear Pappa,—lI take the earliest opportunity of obeying your com- 
mands to write to you punctually once a week; and I have the pleasure to 
inform you not only of my health, but of the happiness I enjoy in being 
placed under the tuition of so good a Master.” 

The sentiment now becomes so outrageous that one wonders if his 
father did not smell a rat. 

“ And I am sure, were I inclinable to be an idle boy, his goodness to 
me would prompt me to be attentive to my lesson that I might please him. 
Besides, I see a great difference made between those that are idle and those 
that are diligent; idle boys being punished, and diligent boys being rewarded 
as they deserve. But you know, Pappa, that I always loved my book; and 
the more so when I consider what you have told me, that if I intended 
ever to be a great Man, I must learn to be a good Scholar, lest, when I am 
grown up, I should be a laughing-stock or a make-game to others for my 
ignorance.” 

One cannot wonder, after a perusal of this shocking effusion, that the 
next letter in the series is entitled, “ From the same to his Pappa in answer 
to a letter complaining of his naughty Behaviour.” Mr. Rose had, indeed, 
begun to see William as he was, and the result was enshrined ‘in a report 
to his father. Mr. Mordaunt’s letter has not been preserved. Possibly it 
was not calculated to assist others in expressing themselves with Elegance 
and Propriety. But William wrote a model letter in reply. 

“ Honoured Sir (William felt that he must be careful in addressing 
an angry father),—Your last informs me, and it gives me the greatest con- 
cern, that it has been reported to you that I not only neglect my duties, but 
that I have been guilty of impertinence towards my worthy Master. These, 
believe me, my dearest Pappa (he felt that he might now become affectionate 
with advantage), are falsities invented, I suppose, by some of my school- 
fellows—for there are very naughty boys amongst us—either from envy or 
from the view of hiding their own faults by aggravating mine.” 

After this amazing passage, William thought it well to make some 
small admissions to gain a reputation for candour. 

“ T confess, indeed, that from their example, rather than from my own 
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inclination, I have been of late rather more remiss in my school business 
than was proper, by which I am sensible that I have lost in some measure 
my time and reputation. But by my future diligence, however, I hope to 
recover both, and to convince you that I pay a strict obedience to all your 
commands, to which I am equally bound by gratitude and duty; so that I 
may with propriety subscribe myself, 
“ Your most dutiful son, 
“ Wititram Morpaunt.” 

What the result of this letter was to Mr. Mordaunt’s feelings and to 
William’s skin we are not told. Whether the partiality of a tender con- 
nection was sufficient to stand the strain of that first meeting at the end of 
the term must remain a matter for conjecture. 

So far all has been plain sailing. We now have to pursue the career 
of William through a tortuous series of aliases. The next letter in the 
series is signed by “ Henry Jones ” (obviously an alias), and the style and 
sentiments of the writer leave no doubt as to his identity. The storm had 
blown over, and William is now anxious to taste the pleasures of life. 
Hence in his next letter he asks for permission to learn to dance. For this 
purpose he invents ingenious excuses. He fears that his father hesitates 
to give permission on account of the strength of his limbs, and this objection 
he answers by “a striking instance of a young gentleman in our school, 
whose joints are much weaker than mine, that Dancing, instead of weakening 
them; will rather aid to their strength.” Then he professes that his ambition 
is not to dance a minuet; he wishes, rather, to learn the more essential arts 
of “ how to walk; to make a bow; to come into a room, and go out of it; 
to salute a friend or acquaintance in the street, whether a superior, an equal, 
or an inferior, with propriety and grace.” His awkwardness in these arts, 
he continues, often causes him to blush, and daily exposes him to the 
ridicule of his comrades. He is sure that his father would not like his son 
to be “ looked at in an inferior light,” and so he hopes that his request will 
be granted at the first opportunity. 

But still Mr. George Mordaunt preserves an ominous silence, and we 
are forced to the painful conclusion that he is no longer a model for the 
elegant letter writer. 

In due course William left school for the university. His father having 
fallen from grace, an uncle comes to the rescue, and in Letter VIII. he 
cautions his nephew against bad habits. William (though he is not named 
in this letter) had evidently gone some way on the downward path, for his 
uncle has occasion to warn him against “ the impious and foolish habit of 
swearing,” then against drunkenness, and finally against “ idleness and 
sauntering,” with a nasty hit at William’s habit of cutting early chapel. 
“He who consumes his hours in idle sauntering, or buries them in morning 
slumbers, shall never see the lustre of fame, any more than that of the sun 
rising upon him.” Of the same period is a letter purporting to come from 
“ Henry Fielding, Esq.” The identity of this gentleman must remain in 
doubt. Some have seen in him a repentant George Mordaunt, but the 
sonorous periods of the latter are altogether absent from this letter. Witness 
the following cryptic passage, in which he warns William against meddling 
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with politics: —“ Have nothing to do with politics, which, when you have 
studied all your life, you will not have found out what will hereafter be 
the humours or resentments, the private interests or public views, of men 
in power; a study which, as it is generally directed rather from virtue, is 
foreign to your present purpose; and in which, if you could really have 
any skill, at your age it would seem to be affected.” After this illuminating 
series of relative clauses, he advises William to take his proper place in 
society, and finally “in all doubtful cases” to confide in “ his father and 
his governors.” 

Throughout William maintained an outward appearance of gravity 
and virtue. He wrote a most becoming letter to “ Matthew Wilkins, Esq., 
a Young Gentleman who had lately lost his father,” full of noble and con- 
soling sentiments, but this did not prevent him from writing, under the 
name of “ Mr. Hume,” to a certain Miss Lennox apologising to her for 
his silence. This brought a letter from a Miss Webb to “ Miss Griffiths,” 
her niece (alias Miss Lennox), “on her imprudent connection with a 
Gentleman of Loose Character, and Miss Webb urges her to avoid his 
company “as you would the pestilence.’ Thereupon William Mordaunt 
addressed an edifying letter to “ Mr. Booth, a Young Gentleman, on the 
Value of Time,” but this is unfortunately followed almost immediately by 
a letter from “A young Gentleman (nameless) to a Relation, requesting 
the use of a little Money to enable him to prosecute his Studies.” It was 
a poor excuse. He asked for twelve guineas, and twelve guineas would 
not keep him for long at the University. Clearly the money was wanted 
for other purposes. William then naively writes a letter to a “ Young 
Gentleman,” whom he addresses familiarly as “ My dear Billy,” on Con- 
versation. But the value of his advice is shown by the following letter, 
which he received on his return from a Continental tour (possibly this affords 
some clue as to the destination of the twelve guineas) from a certain “ Mr. 
O’Brien, familiarly reproving him for his False Breeding.” Mr. O’Brien 
plunges in medias res, and does not mince matters. ‘ There is something 
in your behaviour since your return from Paris that disgusts me, and I must 
frankly tell you that travel hath by no means improved you. From keeping 
company with coxcombs you have contracted a habit of not only talking 
much, and in a very frothy, trifling manner, but of sacrificing everything, 
even your sincerity, to compliment and ceremony.” He then proceeds to 
animadvert upon “ that eternal simper, that cringe and obsequiousness,” 
which tire his acquaintances, and he further informs him that “ by cringing 
and fawning” he makes his sincerity suspected. His Parisian manners 
having been thus demolished by this choleric Irish relative, William writes 
“to his Father expressing his grateful Tenderness for Him.” No doubt 
Mr. George Mordaunt’s failings seemed of little account when contrasted 
with the gauche virtues of Mr. O’Brien. 

By this time William had left the University, and was plunging deeper 
and deeper into the mire. Three times he applies to friends and relations 
for the use of a little money. On the first occasion for twenty guineas 
“ for about a month ”; on the second occasion for a similar sum, promising 
to repay it “ whenever you please to make a demand.” On the third occa- 
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sion he raised his demands to fifty pounds, “ for the space of ‘three months 
precisely.” On each occasion, strange to say, he is successful, and the long- 
suffering friends and relatives seem only too glad to stump up, but there 
is no letter recording the repayment of any of the three debts. He then 
writes a letter of appalling length to “ another Gentleman, on Friendship, 
Age, and Death,” and then under the guise of “ A Diffident Lover,” he 
writes to a nameless lady explaining that he has long struggled “ with the 
most honourable and respectful Passion that ever animated the heart of 
man,” and that in her company he is “ utterly confounded.” To this the 
lady in question sent a most ambiguous and unsatisfactory reply. William’s 
love affairs now take one’s breath away. Feeling that in this quarter he 
had not been successful, he wrote as “ A Gentleman of Inferior Fortune ” 
to “a Lady whom he had accidentally seen and been captivated with at a 
public place.” The lady indiscreetly showed the letter to “a Friend,” who 
thereupon undertook her correspondence, affecting an attitude of pained 
surprise at William’s conduct towards his “ amiable friend.” Whereupon 
William, after fortifying himself with a letter to a friend “ to comfort him 
under the Apprehensions of Death,” and undaunted by his previous bad 
fortune, wrote to another “ Young Lady ” whom he had also seen “in Public.” 
He obtains an answer, not from the young lady herself, but from one of 
her relatives, who entirely approves of the match, evidently wishing to get 
her off his hands. But William’s hopes were dashed to the ground by a 
letter which he received from Miss Stamford herself—that appears to have 
been her name. She declares that she is incapable of loving him, and tells 
him straight that she is “ undone for ever ” unless he is so generous as to 
discontinue his advances. No wonder, then, that this is followed by a letter 
entitled, “ From a Lady to her Brother, who had complained of the ill 
success of his Addresses,” a complaint which, by the way, she designates as 
“a doleful ditty.’ Animated by this, he wrote another letter, “ From a 
Lover to His Mistress, who had jilted him, declaring his Resolution of 
never seeing her More.” Then, becoming impatient, he addresses another 
“ young lady,” professing “an Aversion to the Tedious Forms of Court- 
ship,” an aversion which the young lady appears to share. He then “ more 
explicitly avows his Passion,” but the young lady merely directs him to 
apply to “ Mr. Newman of Lincoln’s Inn,” who is her counseller upon all 
occasions. But William had no intention of undergoing the scrutiny of 
Mr. Newman of Lincoln’s Inn, so after throwing off a letter “ to a Young 
Lady, his Relation, who had desired his advice as to the Choice of a 
Husband,” unwarned by his previous failure, he resorted to his old trick 
of writing to “a Lady with whom he had been captivated in a Public Place.” 
But Arabella Sedley returned an evasive answer, whereupon William wrote 
to a Friend “ exemplifying the real Rise and Progress of Love in the Human 
Breast.” But he still pursued his nefarious schemes, for following this we 
have a letter “ From a Young Lady to an Unknown Gentleman, who had 
for some time teized her with Love Letters.” The lady is almost as out- 
spoken as Mr. O’Brien. “ Sir,” she begins, “ you have at length done me 
a favour, by giving me your direction, which enables me to return you 
all the billet-doux you have taken the trouble to write to me, and to assure 
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you that, after the first, I should not even have damaged the seals, had not 
the superscription been always in different hands, so that it was impossible 
to know whence, or from whom, the letters came. I am convinced, Sir, 
even from the little experience I have acquired, that there can be but two 
motives for your romantic addresses;—the hope of repairing, by my fortunes, 
some defects which your own may labour under; or the caprice of amusing 
yourself at the expense of that vanity which you might expect to excite in 
me. But I am not to be made the dupe of either.’ After this further 
rebuff "William wrote a long letter to “ A Friend, on the general Folly of 
Women, in preferring a Reformed Rake to a Man of Virtue and Sobriety,” 
and then—to our utter amazement—he marries. Was this step contem- 
plated when he wrote that last letter? Or was it a kind of cynical confes- 
sion, a final throwing off of the mask? His wife, at least, is in transports, 
for she writes to a friend as follows:—“ Ye gay scenes of dissipation; ye 
motley crowds, who dance in giddy rounds, through the various maze of 
vanity and pride; ye wanton circle, whom delusive pleasure still beckons 
forward, and still deceives, adieu! Welcome, ease, tranquillity, and all the 
serene joys of domestic life! But where am I wandering? Already my 
imagination hears Lucinda exclaim, ‘ What means all this rhapsody?’ Not 
to keep you longer in suspense, my dear friend, I am married.” 

And yet—and yet—does it all ring true? Is there just the suspicion 
of a sigh for the scenes of dissipation, the motley crowds, and the wanton 
circle? Just the smallest regret for the fleshpots of Egypt? 

We come now to the end of the letters, and we feel that on the whole 
things have turned out well for William Mordaunt. If he was a rake, 
he is at least a reformed rake, and surely his wife, with Lucinda’s help and 
armed with the letter of perfectly amazing proportions from “ Theodosia 
Mildmay to her Daughter lately married,” will complete the reformation? 
They will settle down happily to all the serene joys of domestic life. We 
like to think of it as being so. But one glance at the “ Model Cards ” 
with which the Complete English Secretary concludes, and all our castles 
in the air are dashed ruthlessly to the ground. It is card thirteen—that card 
of ill omen—and we read it with moistened eyes. The sober, virtuous 
William Mordaunt is, after all, a figment of the imagination. Cold, cal- 
culating, and callous, he turns his back on us for ever. 

“Miss Rusport,” so runs the card, “ Presents her compliments to 
Mr. Rivers. Is much obliged to him for his polite attention to her last 
night at the assembly, and for his card this morning. She has the pleasure 
to inform him that she has catched no cold.” 
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HE Festival of Fat Tuesday on the eve of Lent plays 
much the part of a curtain-raiser to the more 
important Festival of the Mi-Caréme—that happy 
break in the middle of the Fast. 

One is then permitted to eat what one will 
(for the day), to throw confetti into the eyes and the 
beard of the Law, provided that the confetti be of 
no more than one colour at a time and that the Law 
be represented by no higher official than a sergent de 

ville—who, by the way, is no more a gendarme than is, say, a wax vesta a 

common tandstickor. 

Mademoiselle Jeanne Amidon had been chosen to represent the 
Quartier in the procession at the Féte of the Mi-Caréme. It is to be 
understood that when the entire Quartier viewed it as an honour, the Rue 
de la Cloche du Bois took to itself a full measure of self-satisfaction and 
proprietorial dignity. As to la belle Jeanne herself, one expected to find 
her in a manner fitted so well to sustain the réle of a celebrity of the most 
scintillating. It is true that her portrait on the front page of the Petit 
Parisien looked smudgy and uninteresting, but it was at least something to 
have her name set out at full length, and in type certainly not of the most 
insignificant, beneath the alleged portrait, thus: 


Mademoiselle JEANNE AMIDON. 
7 All Paris had thus come to read the name, and at the far frontiers the 
soldiers of the line in their barracks would look upon the more or less just 
presentment of the beautiful Jeanne with feelings of wonder, admiration 
and regret that they would not be there to see. 

_ .Never before had so many copies of the Petit Parisien been seen in the 
Quartier in one day—not even for the most gruesome murder. Madame 
Amidon, as was indeed natural to a proud mother, bought many copies to 
send to her less fortunate and less distinguished friends and to obscure 
relations who had not tasted Fame. Even Monsieur Dubois, having 
snipped out the illustrious portrait—such as it was—to paste on the wall 


M. ALCIBIADE BARBEBLEU MOUNTED THE ZINC-TOPPED COUNTER. 


of his bistro, had perforce, and to the astonishment of the neighbourhood, 
which knew its little Dubois for one of the meanest, to purchase another copy 
in order to read the news thus prodigally excised. ; 

At Monsieur Dubois’ bar-counter, that night, one talked only of the 
event, and all the world was in a mood to applaud the happy taste of the 
artistic Monsieur Alcibiade Barbebleu who improved upon the occasion to. 
decorate the portrait on the wall with a frame of tricolour ribbon and laurel 
leaves. 

Indeed, the imagination of the engaging Barbebleu fired by wine and 
applause ran riot over a unique opportunity to combine admiration for 
Mademoiselle Amidon with profit to himself. . 

Despite the protests of the good Dubois, the barber insisted upom 
mounting upon the zinc counter, the better to launch his little proposition: 
of the most alluring at the very crest of the wave of enthusiasm. He was; 
nothing if not an opportunist the elegant Barbebleu. 

“ Messieurs and Comrades,” he shouted through the din of noisy: 
conversations, the rattle of dominoes and the chink of glasses: “it is but: 
for a brief minute that I would demand your attentions for the considera- 
tion of a proposal on this occasion of rejqicing the most auspicious and the: 
most profound.” " 


a dia ee 
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“ He crows, our little 
one with the toes of a hen,” 
growled Dubois over the 
tresh scratches of the bar- 
ber’s boots on his zinc 
counter top. 

Monsieur Barbebleu, 
unheeding, directed a 
dramatic finger toward the 
drooping figure of Monsieur 
Amidon, the author of la 
belle Jeanne’s distinguished 
birth, and on that account, 
the unexpected recipient on 
this occasion of much 
expression of goodwill and 
the victim of many and 
variegated drinks. 

“ Messieurs,” — cried 
Barbebleu, “the name of 
Amidon is written large in 
the municipal history of our 
City of Paris” 

PRECIPITATED HIM BODILY INTO THE STREET. “ At the Prefecture of 

Police—it is indeed pos- 

sible,” interjected Monsieur Jaunet the concierge, who had a bitter tongue. 

The company laughed, for was not Amidon the lazy, good-for-nothing of 
the Quartier? But Amidon pére had relapsed into slumber. 

“And,” resumed Barbebleu, warmly, “if the name of Amidon has 
occasionally dragged itself through the sawdust of the wine-shop it is but 
to speak of the amiable weakness of the man as to the head; but it has been 
obliterated, all that, by the lustre cast upon the name by his daughter, Ja 
belle Jeanne.” 

A sympathetic round of applause urged Monsieur Barbebleu to yet 
more impressive rhetorical flights. 

*“Upon the Rue de la Cloche du Bois,” continued the barber enthu- 
siastically, “ blazes the reflected glory of her fame! It is demanded of us 
all, her neighbours and admirers, out of compliment to her and for the 
honour of the Quartier, to acknowledge our indebtedness in a manner at 
once honourable and appropriate.” 

“One might, at least,” growled Jaunet, his yellow face twisted into a 
bitter grin, “ restore a respected father to his distinguished home, overcome 
as he is by—emotion.” 

“Silence, my old one,” said Monsieur Morue, the crémier, “one 
expects a concierge to deal in soft soap rather than in—vitriol.” 

“ One regards it, likewise, as suspicious,” retorted the concierge with 
warmth, “ to observe in a crémier a mind the colour of milk—and water.” 
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Monsieur Dubois seized the occasion to 
rap sharply on his counter, that he might 
obtain silence and secure fresh orders. 

“ Messieurs,” shouted Barbebleu from 
his elevated perch, “it is then my suggestion 
that we form for the day of the procession 
a guard of honour to the Queen of the 
Quartier.” 

“ Bravo! ” shouted Dubois and Morue 
amid the rattle of cheers of the enthusiastic 
company. As for Monsieur Barbebleu, with 
a flush on his cheek and a flash in his eye, he 
leaped like a gladiator of old into the arena 
of his triumph, seized the startled Monsieur 
Jaunet by the collar, and amid the laughter 
of the company projected him bodily into the 
street. Of the rest, to the eternal credit of 
the customers of the excellent Dubois, not a 
man but enrolled himself, forthwith, in the body-guard. Monsieur 
Barbebleu, having borrowed pen, ink and paper, took down their several 
and particular names with all proper solemnity. 

“ But,” cried he, “ it will be to be talked of on the Grands Boulevards, 
our appearance, Messieurs. With our curled wigs, plumed hats and cos- 
tumes of the cavalier, it will be to make the ladies lose their hearts of the 
most tender.” 

Again, a shout of noisy appreciation testified to the company’s enthu- 
siasm—and to the potency of the patron’s liquors. 

That night the enterprising Barbebleu dreamed of a battalion of Guards 
from the Rue de la Cloche du Bois—all of them wearing the most beautiful 
wigs and costumes hired at the most extortionate and profitable prices from 
the establishment of the famous Barbebleu the Barber and Perruque-maker. 

With the morning light, however, the witchery of the golden dream 
had melted even as the over-night enthusiasm of the others had evaporated: 
with the morning cup of coffee—of the strongest, and, in the end, the good 
Barbebleu had left but two to count upon—Messieurs Dubois, the char- 
bonnier (who also sold liquors), and Morue, the seller of milk and cheese 
and pumpkins. One does not discount the intentions and the virtues of 
the faithful, but—Morue and Dubois, bachelors both, saw that Mademoiselle 
Amidon was pleasing to the eye and suspected that in a certain event there: 
would be a fat dot wherewith to assist a matrimonial pot to boil. 

Undismayed by the slump of the inevitable to-morrow, Barbebleu the 
optimist pursued his idea. 

“ At least,” said he, “we are not of the rabble and since we are but 
three, we may imagine ourselves as the original Athos, Porthos and Aramis. 
The excellent Dubois will make a Porthos of the most magnificent, him, 


for he has the figure and the manner; Athos, that will be the good Morue, 
and as to Aramis—that is myself.” 


AN EXHIBITION OF TRICK-RIDING 
BY M. DUBOIS. 


DARK AS THE VELVET TROPIC 
NIGHT (vide Le Petit 
; Parisien). 
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“ At least,” said Monsieur Jaunet, cynic- 
ally, when he heard of it, “the fool of a Barbe- 
bleu is fortunate in the choice of his rédle—he 
has entirely the disposition of a scheming 
Aramis.” de 3 

But, as it fell out, Porthos was no simple- 
ton, and Dubois it was, the execrable little. 
commercial-minded Jew of a Dubois, who came 
to provide the costumes and wigs for himself 
and Morue (through his distant relative of the. 
Cirque d’Hiver where such things were to be 
had, at a price to leave a fat profit to Porthos).. 
It was thus not Barbebleu but Dubois, the kind 
of a little grimy Auvergnat, who was to profit 
by the idea, even to the providing of steeds of 
the quietest for all three of the Musketeers. 
Barbebleu, although he felt volumes, spake not 
a line—for he had the disposition of an Aramis, 
that one. 

Mademoiselle Jeanne was “ dark as the 
velvet tropic night —according to the suscep- 
tible descriptive reporter of the Petit Parisien— 
and thus it became apparent that her escort 
should be of a flaxen fairness by contrast. Even 
Dubois felt that he could not wear a golden wig 
with a bristly moustache of the blackest, and 
thus, on the eve of the carnival, he had the idea 
to enter the shop of Barbebleu to consult with 
him on the matter; there, happily, he discovered 
Morue seeking advice as to his blue black 
whiskers and luxuriant beard. 

Monsieur Barbebleu, smiling softly, had 
the same ultimatum for both his clients—it 
would be necessary with the flaxen wigs to have 
the natural adjuncts, also flaxen. 

“A little matter of the dyeing,” said 
Barbebleu with a flick of his cigarette. “I 
have the ladies, for all shades, every day.” 

“ That costs dear, this dyeing?” suggested 
Dubois, dismally. 

“ For the ten francs, each,” said Barbebleu, 
indifferently, “ one would make you of the true 
Saxon blondes, you others.” 

Monsieur Dubois threw up despairing 
hand and eyes. 

“ Unless,” continued Barbebleu with a 


careless shtug of the shoulders, “ one is prepared to administer the dye 


oneself? It is cheap and 


a matter of the simplest with a bottle of my 


THE GALLANT. 


‘Elixir Alcibiade’ prepared by myself at only five francs the bottle.” 

What the bottles lacked in size, they atoned for in gaudiness of yellow 
label. A boon to the bald, the Elixir, apparently, used as a depilatory, was 
guaranteed to compel the most hirsute baboon to hide his immediately 
resultant nakedness in clothes: it would render hair of a glossiness painful 
to the eye and it would remove greasiness in the twitch of a nostril: it was 
ready to dye in three shades—blonde (procure the yellow label), auburn 
(demand the red label) or black (blue label). In fact, for the paltry five 
francs, one could have—according to the label—a panacea for all the many 
ills that hair is heir to. 

Messieurs Dubois and Morue, with much deliberation and great reluc- 
tance, yet with a confidence the most child-like, were prevailed upon to buy 
and to pay, each, for a bottle. 

And behind the backs of the simple Porthos and the gentle Athos, 
Barbebleu rubbed his hands softly and chuckled—very much, we may 
imagine, as Aramis might have done. 

* * * * * * * 

Of the glorious procession of the day following, the industrious 
student of veracious history may find a true and particular record in the 
pages of the Petit Parisien. Mademoiselle Amidon, perched on a giddily- 
insecure and exposed stage of a big triumphal car, attracted much comment 
and the seeds of a violent cold. 
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Athos, Aramis and Porthos, in all the glory of swashbuckler trappings, 
golden wigs, swords and plumed hats, bestrode their lamb-like steeds, for 
the most part, to the admiration of the concourse and to a persistent 
fusillade of confetti. An impromptu exhibition of trick riding by Dubois, 
who alternately embraced his charger’s neck and performed strange and 
complicated evolutions whilst clinging to its tail, evoked wild and envious 
applause. 

And afterwards at the feasting and dancing in the Municipal Wash- 
houses of the Quartier, on the broad and clean stone floor, our heroes carried 
themselves like true carpet knights and so turned the head of Ia belle Jeanne 
that she thought she was indeed at her wedding and only doubted the truth 
by an inability to decide which of the three could thus be safely snubbed. 
It was indeed a triumph even to the end, when her three gallants escorted 
their Queen to her home, and, ranging themselves about her mother’s door, 
saluted her with drawn swords in the veritable grand manner of the gay and 
gallant courtiers of the olden time. 

* * * * * * 

After his day of Romance, Monsieur Dubois awoke early next morning 
to a headache and Reality and, having kicked his beautiful wig viciously 
under the bed, proceeded to dress. It may be presumed that a vendor of 
coal (no less than a sweep) wastes not his time over an early morning toilet. 
Monsieur Dubois certainly regarded not soap, or water, or brush, or mirror, 
but turned at once to take down his shop shutters. Having done so, he 
lit a cigarette, stuck his hands deep in the pockets of his baggy blue 
trousers and sauntered across the street to purchase his morning milk for 
the two sous from the knave of a Morue. The good crémier was in the 
act of opening his shop door as Dubois reached his step. 

“ Bonjour, mon brave,” began the charbonnier, when he caught sight 
of Morue’s strange appearance, and paused abruptly. 

At the precise moment, Morue in turn, stood stock still and gazed in 
wonder upon Dubois. “ Mon dieu!” cried he, startled. 

For a second the two glared at each other in amazement, and then, 
suddenly, the early echoes of the silent Rue de la Cloche du Bois rang to 
the sound of peal upon peal of mad laughter. 

In unison they laughed; Morue’s thin, dry cackle an octave or so 
higher than Dubois? fat, throaty gurgle. And no sooner had Dubois con- 
trolled one outburst but another glance at the face of Morue precipitated 
him headlong into a fresh paroxysm. Did Morue pause for an instant to 
wipe the tears of merriment from his eyes with his blouse cuff but a look 
at the features of Dubois reduced him again and deeper to the condition 
of imbecile hysteria. : 

The street began to awake to the noise of mirth, and an early rag- 
picker set down her half-filled sack in the gutter with prompt decision and 
approached the pair to investigate this folly. She was a wrinkled old dame, 
toothless and grim, but as she hobbled nearer her eyes twinkled and she 
chuckled creakily. 

Simultaneously Messieurs Dubois and Morue welcomed her approach. 

“ Regard ” spluttered Dubois, “ regard once, Madame, this type 
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of an imbecile with the 
beard and the whiskers 
of the colour of green 
chartreuse! ” 

“Behold for me, 
Madame,” shouted 
Morue, hands extended 
at Dubois, “ this kind of 
a little he-idiot with the 
moustache like to a green 
cheese! ” 

The old dame 
clapped her hands to her 
sides and opened her 
toothless gums to emit a 
yell of laughter. “But,” 
she moaned, “it is to MESSIEURS MORUE AND DUBOIS. 
say that you have both 
the muzzles droll, you others, for the one is no more green than is the other, 
and each has the face like to a veritable plat-du-jour trimmed with parsley.” 

The foolish laughter of Messieurs Morue and Dubois sank in an 
expiring squeak and with dread unanimity occurred to their minds, together, 
the mirror in the window of the barber’s shop next door. 

“« Sapristi! » exclaimed Dubois as he viewed for the first time his kind 
of a little unripe moustache in the glass. 

“ Thunder! ” shouted Morue as he beheld his own beautiful pea-green 
beard and whiskers. 

Together they turned to rain a fusillade of enraged kicks on the panels 
of Monsieur Barbebleu’s shop door. 

A long interval. 

Behind them the old rag-picker formed an unsavoury unit in a growing 
crowd of hastily dressed but intensely amused and interested spectators. 
Then, at last, the barber’s head, yawning prodigiously, appeared behind 
the glass of the upper panel. One look he cast at the two unfortunates, 
and he in turn dissolved into a fit of unfeeling, uncontrolled laughter. 

Messieurs the victims, on the pavement outside, shook their fists and 
danced with rage. The jeering laughter of the crowd in the rear and from 
open windows and doorways prompted them to new and strange oaths as 
accompaniments to original steps and kicks in their impotent, fantastic dance. 

Suddenly the spring-bell tinkled and the barber’s door swung open. 
Monsieur Barbebleu with features twisted into a frown and with uplifted 
hand stood in the doorway. Ata nod from him a sergent de ville smothered 
his mirth, detached himself from the crowd and approached the door. 
Barbebleu, ignoring both the now frenzied Morue and the incoherent 
Dubois, called the official attention to the damaged paint-work on the door 

anels. 
: With becoming and great gravity the agent passed a finger over the 
fresh marks and blisters, produced official note-book and pencil and glared 
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THE ‘ SERGENT’ FROWNED HEAVILY. 


unamused at Mes- 
sieurs Dubois and 
Morue—for the 
Law knows what is 
due to its dignity, 
and although a 
Judge may crack ‘a 
joke a sergent de 
ville has too much 
to lose. 
The crowd 
surged forward as 
the machinery of 
the Law sucked its 
pencil - stub and 
slowly scratched out 
a record of the date, 
the hour, the place, 
and an inventory of 
the damage. And 
Monsieur _ Barbe- 
bleu, leaning in 
shirt - sleeved _ ele- 
gance against his 
door-post, calmly 
tolled a cigarette 
and smiled as he 
pointed out fresh 
evidence of the 
assault to the pains- 
taking sergeant-of- 
the-town. 

At last, . and 
not a moment 
before | Monsieur 
Morue had choked 
himself and Mon- 
sieur Dubois had 
accomplished an 
apoplectic fit, the 


sergent de ville turned to the question of the eviuence. 
“ And now, Messieurs,” said he, with his air most severely judicial, 


‘explain me the cause of this assault.” 


“ The ‘Elixir Alcibiade, ” muttered Morue, from between his spread 
fingers hiding his fantastic green beard, “at five francs the bottle, Monsieur. 


Voila tout!» 


Monsieur Dubois shook a palpitating finger in the barber’s face. 
“We have suffered a disfigurement eternal,” cried he, “ with a poisonous 


wb on 
The Elixir Alcibiade a 
hair-dye sold by this scoundrel, whose throat, Monsieur, my fingers tingle 
themselves to strangle.” 

The sergent de ville flourished on the instant an imposing and awe- 
inspiring white baton. 

“ Hold!” cried he, “but you would also aggravate the assault, 
Messieurs, with the emission of threats. C°est trop fort!” He felt again 
for his note-book. 

Monsieur Barbebleu abandoned his pose at the door and tapped the 
Sergent’s arm. 

“A little moment, if you will listen, Monsieur.’ He turned and 
disappeared into his shop, appearing an instant later with a small bottle with 
a yellow label. Nearer pressed the crowd, and the barber, with a nonchalant 
flick of his cigarette in the direction of his victims, began his little explana- 
tion. bie ; “ ; 

“Tt is true, Monsieur, that to each of these extraordinary looking 
comrades I have sold a bottle of my famous ‘Elixir Alcibiade’ (yellow 
abel), at the price of five francs each. I have-already the testimonials. of 
many clients.as to its efficacy when applied: properly and according to the 
directions.” ~ aks - a 

He handed the bottle to the sergent, and with an elaborate shrug of 
the shoulders, resumed: “ Both of these freaks—entirely bizarre—having 
refused to pay me the legitimate fee for a professional application have, 
without doubt, committed errors through carelessness in the administration 
of the lotion. A coal-begrimed finger or brush, a milk or cheese-sullied 
bow!—these would suffice to disintegrate the delicacy of the action of the 
compcnent properties, Monsieur.” 

“ft is the excuse of the ignorant quack! ” shouted Monsieur Dubois, 
“and for me it will not suffice until I receive the fullest reparation in 
damages for this disfigurement: He shook his fist in the smiling face of 
the barber. 

Monsieur Barbebleu remained unmoved. He turned to the sergent, 
and with an air of superb finality pointed to a line in minute type at the 
foot of the label. 

“ Will Monsieur oblige by reading aloud to these Messieurs the 
particular line I have indicated? ” 

The sergent focussed the particular, minute line closer to his eyes, 
and clearing his throat, read: 


“ Advice —Important : It ls strictly repudiate], any lability for the misuse of the ' Elixir Aleibiade. 


With a wide and magnificent sweep of the hands Monsieur Barbebleu 
waived aside all responsibility. From the crowd in the street came a ragged 
chorus of approving laughter—it had not its whiskers and beards the shade 
of a salad lettuce, the crowd. 

The sergent de ville closed his note-book et ea it into the padding 
of his chest: he frowned heavily upon the unfortunate Morue and the 
dismayed Dubois. 

Messieurs Dubois and Morue glared impotently upon the impressive 
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sergent with his thunderous frown, upon the smiling, triumphant Barbebleu, 
and round upon the careless, indifferent crowd. Slowly it was borne in 
upon them that they were a minority in yet another lost cause. Aramis 
had proved yet once again that in the end he was—Aramis. 

“ As to the remedy, Messieurs » suggested Monsieur Barbebleu 
from his doorstep: his arm swept upwards to indicate his swing-sign, 
whereon, for the information of the Rue de la Cloche du Bois, ran the 
familiar legend, “ Shaving—6o centimes.” 


ANOTHER KITCHENER STORY. 


A reproof tactfully conveyed was suggested when Lord Kitchener 
visited an out-of-the-way district in India where a new fort had been erected. 
He was astonished to find that it was commanded by a hill close by. “1 
congratulate you, colonel,” said Kitchener to the officer who had selected 


the site. “Its a capital fort. And how soon do you begin to remove the 
hill? » 


“WHEN MARY WENT A 
CANVASSING” 


A MONOLOGUE 
By Mary Plowman 
Illustrated by A. Hamilton Williams 


ey HERE! [ve made an utter fool of myself, and I 

Di, expect the Prime Minister will be running round in 
a tew minutes to tell me what he thinks of me. If 
the Germans land to-night it will be my fault, and 
I shall be hanged or executed or something. I can’t 
help it. I haven’t got a Political mind, and I never 
shall have. But I hate to feel that we may find 
ourselves in the middle of a revolution any moment, 
and that’s what made me try and prevent it, I mean 
the revolution, and now I’ve done it all wrong, and made things worse than 
ever, and I don’t know what’s going to happen next. 

I’m like Balaam. I started out to canvass one man and ended by 
canvassing another, but I’m sure that if I’d known what was going to 
happen, I shouldn’t have canvassed either of them. 

It all began with my going to a meeting in Hyde Park. Before I 
went to that meeting I didn’t mind a bit about England being in a bad way. 
But when I heard that we were going to lose all our money, and all our 
land, and everything, I felt in an awful state of mind. And I was just 
wondering whether it would be safer to go abroad till the Germans had 
settled down here, or stay at home and make friends with them, when a 
woman came and asked me what I was going to do for my country. 

I hadn’t thought of doing anything for it before, but I didn’t like to 
tell her so, she seemed so fearfully serious. So I asked her what she’d advise, 
and she said I’d better start by doing some canvassing, which was quite 
easy to do. 

Now [ve always thought canvassing must be rather jolly sort of work, 
seeing everybody you know, and having a nice chat with them. So I told 
her I’d be very pleased to do anything she liked in that line. 

I forget if ve told you that we’ve got an election on soon. I don’t 
understand much about elections, except that if “ our man ” gets in it will 
be all right, and if he doesn’t, it wont. (Jngenuously.) You know, I always 
feel so thankful I’m not an M.P., because it must be such a fearful respon- 
sibility to feel you’ve got to manage England. 

Well, after I'd said I’d do some canvassing for her, she took me up 
to a gentleman who was sitting among a lot af papers and things. And 
when he heard I was going to work for his side, he seemed awfully pleased 
and paid me all sorts of compliments, and gave me a little book to read 
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about what to\say to the people I canvassed. 1 meant to tell him I didn’t 
know much about politics, but he was so nice to me I thought it wasn’t 
worth while mentioning that. 

And then the lady who'd introduced.me to him told me a lot of things 
which muddled me up fearfully, and got someone to give me a sort of book, 
so that I could put down which sort of politics everybody I went to had, 
and I went home feeling very grand. 

And when I went to bed that night I dreamed I was canvassing Mr. 
Asquith, and that he emptied his shaving-water over me. That ought to 
have prepared me for something bad happening, because whenever I dream 
of water I always know there’s going to be a bother of some sort. 

"Well, 4s soon as breakfast was over, I put on my -best clothes, and a 
blue ribbon, and started off, so as to catch people before.they went ‘out. 

And before I had*walked very far I met a man carrying a lot of old 
kettles and things. He wasn’t on miy list, of course, but I thought, it a 
pity not to try and convért him, as he was actually on the spot, as you may 
say. 4 
‘ So I went up to him, and I told him I hoped he was going to do what 
he ‘could to save England and vote for the right man. And, d’you know, 
he used the most awful language to me—not just swears and words like 
that, you know, but much worse words. And it appeared he’d been out 
of work for the last six months, and that it was all the fault of some man 
in the Government. 

Of course, when he told me that, I said I was very sorry, and that I 
wouldn’t have asked him if ’'d known. And I certainly shouldn’t. And 
just then, as good luck would have it, we passed a public-house, and he 
went inside to get some lemonade, or something, and I was able to get away 
from him. 

_ After that, I decided not to try and convert people in the road, and 
went straight on to Graham Street, which was the part I’d promised to 
canvass. 

The first house I had to go to had “ No Tramps, No Circulars, and 
“No Canvassers” on the door, which rather bothered me. You see, it 
looked as though they had expected me, and had put up the notice on 
purpose.’ Because, although I wasn’t either a tramp or a circular, I was a 
canvasser. 

And I was so nervous that when the maid opened the door I couldn’t 
remember what Id come for, and had to go away again and walk twice down 
the road till I had made up my mind what I was going to say. And when 
I rang the bell again, the maid was very angry and wouldn’t have let me 
see anyone, only the master of the house happened to be hanging a picture 
in the hall just then and caught sight of me. 

He was very fierce to look at, but very nice to talk to, and when I 
asked him whether he’d vote for our man, he said he hadn’t made up his 
mind. So I asked him to be quick and do it, because I had to tell the people 
in the Committee Room about it, and it would be so awkward if I couldn’t 
put a cross against his name. So, to oblige me, he said he was a Tory; 
and I told him I was very glad, and we had a long talk all about the country 


I WAS SO NERVOUS THAT I COULDN’T REMEMBER WHAT I’D COME FOR. 
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and what a mess it was in; and I so enjoyed our conversation together that 
I was quite sorry to say good-bye to him. 

The next house I was rather afraid to go to, because some Suffragettes 
lived there. I knew they did, because of the bills and things in the window. 
I was fearfully nervous, because I’d always heard that they were such wild 
people. But these weren’t a bit. They were quite ordinary, and one of 
them opened the door to me, and apologised for having her apron on because 
she was cooking. Fancy a Suffragette knowing how to cook! I was 
awfully surprised. Her fii was out, but she said she’d tell him I’d called, 
and she explained to me all about votes and things, and asked me if I 
wouldn’t like to fight for the Cause, which I might have done, only I’d just 
paid two and six a year to the Antis. 

The man next door was busy gardening when I pete the gate, and 
he was a dear! And told me the names of all sorts of queer flowers he’d 

ot. I was so interested in listening to him that I quite forgot to ask him 
which side he was on, and I had to go back afterwards. He wasn’t nearly 
so nice the second time, and he seemed so excited when I mentioned the 
Election that I decided not to convert him, and I went on as quick as I could 
to the next house; and I was so afraid of forgetting again to ask the man 
who owned it to vote for us that I began at once, almost before he’d got 
the door open. It didn’t take long to convert him, because he was on my 
side before I started, and he ran down the Government and told me a lot 
of dreadful things about the other candidate (that’s the right word, isn’t it?), 
which I thought would come in very useful—only they didn’t; but I'll tell 
you why afterwards. 

Well, just as I had done talking to him, I saw a gentleman in the road, 
winding up a motor—at least, he was messing it about in the way men do, 
you know—and he looked so nice, just the sort of man I always thought 
I'd like to convert. 

So I went up to him and said that I hoped he was going to vote for our 
man. He seemed awfully amused when I asked him that, and laughed 
gos out, which I thought very rude, and I just started telling him some 
of the things the man at the house I'd just been to had told me. When I 
mentioned how badly the other candidate had been behaving, he seemed 
to get suddenly interested, and asked me all about it. I thought perhaps 
I should be able to convert him after all, so I told him everything I’d heard— 
how he’d got a lot of wives and things, and went about giving everybody 
he met drinks, and never telling the truth. I could see he was a good deal 
impressed by all this, so I went on to explain what a terrible thing for 
England it would be if such a man became an M.P., because he was really 
a “blot on the earth,” which were the very words the man who told me 
about him had used. I was a little disappointed—when I'd told him 
everything I knew and asked him whether he wouldn’t vote for us, he said 
he was sorry, but he was afraid he couldn’t. 

So, soon after that, we said good-bye, and when he’d gone off in his 
motor I asked someone who he was—(dramatically)—and he was the other 
man—the man I’d said such awful things about, the man I’d said had 
betrayed his party and wasn’t fit to live! 
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And when I heard that I nearly died myself! 

(Solemnly) And now I’m wondering what he’ll do to me? Perhaps 
he’ll have me up for libel, or openly denounce me at one of his meetings, or, 
oh, dear! I don’t know what will happen to me. If any of his constituents 
(it is constituents, isn’t it?) hear of it, they may mob me, or lynch me, even! 

It makes me feel as though I never want to speak again! I couldn’t have 
said anything worse if I’d tried. (Starts suddenly.) Good gracious! what 
on earth did I do with that book they gave me to put people’s politics into? 
Where can I have put it to? I don’t know where it is, or what Pve done 
with it, or anything. I may have given it to the other man for all I know, 
or perhaps I dropped it in the road when I heard who he was! 

(In great agitation) And now some wicked Socialist will get hold of it, 
and see all my marks in it, and go and tell everybody. Oh! what shall I 
do? Ive betrayed my country and perhaps spoilt the whole election. 

I must go, I don’t know where, but I must go there at once, and search 
the roads until I find that book. I won’t come back without it, so if I 
never return you’ll know where Iam. (Exit.) 


The philosopher about to pay his fare on the motor-bus dropped a 
crown piece, which fell to the platform and rolled off across the pavement 
into an opening, where it disappeared. 

The loser watched its course. 

“ Pell, never mind,” he said with a sigh, “it wouldn't have gone half 
as far if I'd spent it.” 


DIGG:PY 
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A CORNISH SMUGGLER STORY 


rammed HE smuggler Jane, of Padstow, was making her 

SY, landing at Trebarrow Strand. Her owner, Farmer 
Diggory Nale, of Trenale, was near by with his horses 
and carts to carry away the crop. Many a time had 
Diggory Nale and his people hoodwinked the Custom 
House officers and landed a cargo, either under. their 
noses* or when their noses were poking into other 
matters five miles off. But now he was in the toils 
at last. The Custom House officers were on him, 
and had brought down a half company of the 32nd from Bodmin. Captain 
Billy, of the “ bal,” who disposed of the spirits to the underground men, 
had made good his escape over the hill Denys, through Deli and Hendra 
Bottom. But Diggory Nale was left behind. When he and Cap’n Billy 
parted, the former, seeing that his true carefulness lay in recklessness, dashed 
straight into the crowd of officers who were waiting to receive him. His 
horse “ Buster ” had not enough ground to cover before reaching the enemy 
to get up any pace, so there was no chance to rush them; still, he closed 
his heels to get all possible out of the beast, and went forward at the best 
rate possible. 

Treweeks, the Captain of the Custom House officers, at Port Isaac, 
had his sword in his right hand, but also a friendly feeling in his heart 
towards a good horse, so he slashed “ Buster ” across the nose and muzzle 
with the scabbard. That is enough to cow most horses, but “ Buster ” was 
a beast of spirit. So he rose on his hind legs and, slashing out with his 
fore legs, suddenly took Treweeks’ shoulder between his teeth and shook 
the man as a terrier shakes a rat. 

“ Stand clear of ’n, stand clear of ’n,” shouted Diggory. “ He’ll kill 
some of ’ee if you don’t.” 

“ Get off and hold him, then,” said Wade, of the Boscastle Custom 


House. } 
| Treweeks, although his shoulder was crushed and the bones broken, 
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had not fainted with the pain, yet he was torpid with the shaking and seemed: 
like a man asleep. 

“‘T know a trick worth two of that,” said Diggory. “If I hold him, 
youll hold me.?: 

“* Buster ” dropped rTreweeks on she ground and began to. trample on 
him with his fore feet.- The horse was mad for the moment, and would 
have beaten the life out of him. .But Wade drew -his pistol, and_ shot 
“ Buster ” between the eyes. The horse dropped on to his near side with 
a long-drawn shudder, gave one convulsive kick with his off legs, and ‘died. 
The rage of Diggory knew no bounds. - “« Buster ” was his favourite horse, 
which he loved more than anything else in the world, except his wife and 
child. It did*not occur to -him that “ Buster” had not been killed ‘until 
it became a question between the life of a man and the life of a horse; he 
did not consider the fault his own, although if he had had the horse under 
control, or had. eismaunted to get it under control, this would not have 
happened. 

Also, is a man’s life work more than a horse’s? 

As “ Buster ” dropped, Diggory instinctively kicked his feet clear of 
the stirrups and ‘stood astride the horse for a moment. But. the moment 
was enough for him to see how the land lay. Then, catching his crop. by 
the leather, inarticulate with rage, he jumped at Wade. 

“T know you, Farmer Nale,” said’ Wade; “ you had better surrender 
quietly. 3 

With that Diggory, whose anger had clean overcome him, brought 
down the butt of his crop upon the ‘officer’s head with all his force. 

Wade dropped like a stone. His men gathered round to look at him, 
to feel his pulse and heart, while Diggory crashed through them and ran 
at the top of his speed down the slope, round to the left, up the higher road, 
and then down again into the cove where the Jane lay. 

“ Aboard with ’ee all, boys,” he cried. “ Wade and Treweeks are 
out, the Duke’s regiment is here from Bodmin, and ’tes likely the dragoons 
ll be here soon.” - 
Then with a hubbub of questions the men began to push off in their 
boats. The horses were left to take care of themselves:. If the officers 
were kept busy looking after the Jane, the horses might wander through 
to their homes. , The soldiers were belted and pipeclayed, and would not 
be likely to follow across the furzy:hills; they had no grudge against the 
smugglers, and so, disliking the job on hand, they were not anxious to do 
more than their bare duty. Therefore, the worst to be expected from them 
was that they might find an anker of brandy or a bale of tobacco. 

Diggory Nale and his men pushed off and made for the, Jane, and 
swarmed aboard. 

Meanwhile, Treweeks, freed from “ Buster,” began slowly to get back 
his senses. With a broken collar-bone, he yet roused himself to take charge 
of his men. 

oy Now, then,” he said, “ let me have a look at Mr. Wade. Williams, 
undo his shirt, and throw a little water in his face. . . . That does not seem 
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to move him. Just force his teeth apart and pour a little brandy down his 
throat.” 

“ He don’t swallow ’n, sir, said Williams. ‘ 

** Just put your hand on his heart and see whether it beats.” 

“Can't feel. ’n,’ sir.” 

“Who has the cleanest cutlass? Just hold it with the blade across 
his lips for a minute. . . . Is there any film on the blade? ” 

“ No, sir.” 

‘“* Then he’s dead.” And Treweeks crawled a couple of feet to Wade’s 
side, drew his own sword and held it over the still lips. There was no 
tarnish. 

“ He’s dead. Just put a sling over my left shoulder to support my 
right arm.” 

When that was done, Treweeks continued : 

“We cannot do anything for Mr. Wade now except avenge him. 
That we can and will do. Didn’t I hear him say that the man who hit 
him was Farmer Nale, of Trenale? ” 

eV es; Sin” ' 

“A very good friend of mine. But duty must be done even if the 
ship sinks. Diggory Nale, of Trenale, must be in Windingford cage 
to-night. Let us get down to the boats; he is down there and has had no 
chance of getting away even if he were afraid of us, which I don’t think 
he is in the least.” 

The officers made their way hurriedly to the shore, while the soldiers 
came up with due parade deliberation. 

“ Halt,” said Lieutneant Tressider, who commanded the half company. 
“ Fall out. Make yourselves comfortable by the roadside. Don’t get too 
far away. All this trouble to prevent a few honest men landing a few casks 
of good brandy! ” 

“ T shall want your men down in the harbour to secure the smugglers,” 
said Treweeks. 

“« My men are sent here to be at your orders. You must make what 
use of them you, and not J, think fit.” 

“What use can I make of them when their officer openly expresses 
sympathy with the men whom we are sent here to take? ” 

“T beg your pardon, I am not aware, whatever my feelings may have 
been, that I have expressed any sympathy with the smugglers either in 
your hearing or in that of my men?” 

“ By implication.” 

“ How can J make use of my own men when you insult me and 
question my truth before their eyes and ears? But what can I do toa 
wounded man? ” 

“ Don’t let that trouble you, Lieutenant. By your last word you call 
me a coward, and when my collar-bone is set I shall know how to thank you 
But at the moment we are on the King’s Service, and we must both do the 
King’s work as well as we can.” 

“« ‘When the King’s service is done, I am quite at yours,” said Tressider, 


stify bowing. 


THEY GATHERED ROUND HIM WITH QUESTIONS. 
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“ And I at yours. Will you give me a dozen of your men? ” 

“ Fall in one to six. Take your orders from Mr. Treweeks.” For 
the soldier was most particular not to give the commander of the Custom 
House officers a naval or military title. 

© Now, lads,” said Treweeks, ‘“ follow me down to the harbour. Oh, 
damn your parade movements! This isn’t a barrack square, but a place 
to do work in. Come along brave and quick. You know there are tobacco 
and brandy down there, and I know a soldier is always to be found near 
the sugar bowl.” 

‘The Custom House officers and the twelve soldiers hurried down to 
the beach, and a boat was launched. What with the delay caused by 
Tressider’s sulky action, the smugglers were by this time aboard the Jane, 
whose half-raised sail was already bellying to the wind. But “ more haste, 
less speed,” is a true saw, and by the time Treweeks and his boat-load of 
dragoons had pushed off through the surf the smuggler was in difficulties. 
These waters are notoriously treacherous; the Jane, hardly under weigh, 
was caught in a current-and turned from her course. Before the helmsman 
could correct the error a hidden rock had nipped her quarter like a tooth. 
Round came the unfortunate vessel, and in the next moment wind, water, 
and rocks completed the work. The Jane lay on her beam ends with a 
cataract of water roaring over her helpless side. 

The Custom House officers and the soldiers who had come to take life 
stayed to try to save it: But all they could do was to get their own men 
ashore and a few bodies of the Jane’s crew, for the wind from the sea brought 
the breakers rolling in on the low jagged rocks, and the man whom the sea 
hurled against the stones was mercifully stunned before he was pounded 
to pieces. So those who tried to swim were soon disabled, and the back- 
draw took most of them out to sea. When the trouble began, the angry 
Tressider was quick in bringing his soldiers to the spot, where, casting off 
their pipeclayed cross-belts, they worked manfully with the Custom House 
officers to save what lives might be saved. The quarrel between himself 
and Treweeks was over, at any rate for the time. 

As the work proceeded, the sky over the hills at the head of the sanding 
road became salmon-coloured, then red shot with gold, till at length the 
sun itself burst over the tops and looked down on the hurrying crowd of 
men-along the shore. | 

As the Jane crashed on the rocks, Diggory Nale kicked off his riding 
boots, and pulled off his coat and waistcoat, so that_by the time he was 
thrown into the sea he was free of all such things as would hold the water 
to any extent. The biggest farmer about Windingford, and parson’s church- 
warden withal, he did not intend to be taken, kept in irons, and tried at 
Bodmin Assizes. Rather than that he would die. 

The hill Denys separates the valley of Trebarrow Strand, down which 
the sanding road runs, from the valley of Backways, which is not inhabited, 
and which has no road, as the approach to the little bay at the valley’s mouth 
is so rugged that even unshod donkeys cannot mount there when loaded 
with panniers of sand. The distance between the two bays—that is, the 
length of the face of Denys—is some half a mile. The face and the side 
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of Denys, which looks on to the Trebarrow bay, are deep scored with caves, 
and no one had such good cause to know those caves as Diggory Nale. 
Many times had he made use of them to hide contraband. He knew of 
one cave in the side of Denys which communicated at its further end with 
another cave that began in the face of Denys, and ran at right angles to the 
first. He wondered, as he laboured in the water, whether it would be 
possible to get into the first cave unseen, and hide there above ordinary 
high-water mark until the hue and cry had blown by. 

“ Pll do it, if it can be done. Better that I should be killed than that 
I should bring disgrace on my wife Jane and my young Billy by being tried 
at Bodmin for smuggling and for interfering with Treweeks and Wade on 
the King’s service. Wade has only got what he deserved for interfering 
with me and killing ‘ Buster,’ and I hope he’s got enough to last ’n for a 
few weeks. I was brave angry, and if I'd had a pistol handy I'd have shot ’n. 
I’m glad there was no pistol handy, for he’s not a bad fellow is Wade, and 
I'd be sorry to hurt ’n badly. Just a broken rib or two given in a fair. 
wrestle, without malice, he deserves.” 

While these ideas were passing through his head Diggory was slowly 
swimming towards the Trebarrow cave, when a Custom House boat, which 
had been put off to pick up the drowning, came near him, and the bowsman 
shouted : 

“ Hold up, lad. We'll pull ’ee out dreckly minute.” 

But that was the last thing Diggory wanted. He was a marked man, 
and whoever of the lesser people might be let go, he must find lodging, 
if taken, in Windingford cage, and thence go to Bodmin gaol. He was 
about fifteen yards from the mouth of the cave, so he dived a breaker, and 
while the boatmen were looking for him in the foamy surf, or had gone on 
with their quest, for there was no lack of quarry, he swam under water 
to the cave, and only came up to the surface far enough within the gloom 
to make it unlikely for anyone out in the light to see him. , 

But the wave, by whose help Diggory had gone forward, fell back, 
and began to draw him out towards the light. He strained the muscles 
of his arms and legs to get further into the gloom, and safety. ; 

“ Come what may,” he said, “ I wun’t be taken.” And he redoubled 
his efforts. But as he strove to make headway against the retreating wave, 
there burst in, through the hole which joined the two caves, another force 
of water sent by a wave from the face of Denys. This swept him back 
into the sight of the bowsman of the whale-boat, who sang out: 

“ Give way, lads, give way. There’s Farmer Nale, who killed our 
Cap’n.” 

: Diggory could not hear what was said, but drove himself through the 
water, and, aided by the ingoing crest of another wave, again gained shelter. 
And the boat followed close after him. 

The water was half-way up the sides of the cave at the mouth, and 
ran hissing in, stirring up the sand, swirling round the rocks it hid, and 
forming a hollow on the inner side of the rocks, whose peaks were standing 
out from it. 


“Pl not be taken,” said Diggory Nale. 
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The back-draw came, and the whale-boat began to feel it, as the men 
had not been able, owing to the cave’s narrow mouth and the need of great 
care in getting in, to get any weigh on her. Still, they held the water with 
their oars, and lost very little. But Diggory was carried back with a rush 
until he was cast roughly upon a rock jutting up from the water in the 
mid-channel. 

He clung to this with tenacity, knowing that the spout of water from 
the other cave would follow. When it did so, he held fast, but the Custom 
House officers, not expecting it, and getting ready for the incoming wave, 
were carried back a little further. They bent to their oars, and when the 
outrush slackened, reached the mouth of the cave once more. There they 
had to pull in their oars and pole themselves along by the boat hooks. 
Meanwhile, Diggory left his place of vantage and swam further in, so 
strongly that, by the time that the wave flowed outwards, he was in water 
wherein he could stand, holding the rock at the side with cut and bleeding 
hands. But the boat was nearer to him than before, and only a little in 
front was the end of the cave with the small eighteen-inch hole, through 
which the water spouted when the wave came right into the face cave. And 
as the men in the boat and he both held on, eying each other as they grew 
used to the darkness, the bowsman, without a word, pulled out a pistol, 
levelled it at Diggory and fired. The bullet struck the rock an inch from 
him, and drove a splinter of stone into his face. He realised now that he 
was cornered, and that the boat’s crew was bent on taking him alive or 
dead. Otherwise they would not have fired on him first at a time when 
he could do them no harm. 

“Pll not be taken,” said Diggory Nale. 

Then the inward rush of water came again and carried him right to 
the end of the cave, and left him, when it went back, stranded on the sand 
close to the spout. The boat was carried up some way, but not very far, 
for as the cave narrowed, and the risk of being stove in grew greater, the 
Custom House officers had to keep her back. It was good enough fun 
for them and the sea together to hunt another man, but when the sea turned 
its fellow hunters into the quarry the game became stale. Diggory stood 
up by the end of the cave, and the Custom House officers held their boat 
some way below. 

Diggory thought of what he had once come across when the digging 
was taking place at the vaults of Lanteglos Church. He found a hole in 
the cement, tapering inwards. At the point of the angle was a mouse 
looking outwards. With its paw outstretched, the claws within an inch 
of the mouse, was a cat, facing inwards. Both had been dead for years. 
The mouse could not get out without passing the cat; the cat was too big 
to quite reach the mouse, and would not leave her prey. 

But now the Custom House officers made a move. As the wave 
came in two of them jumped into the water, while the others kept the boat 
steady. The water swirled almost up to the necks of the two, and Diggory 
drew himself up, although weaponless, to sell his life dearly. Another shot 
was fired from the boat, but again without touching him. 

“Pl not be taken,” said Diggory Nale. 
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Then the thought struck him of the old belief that where a man’s 
head can go his body can go, and while the men in the water were struggling 
hard to keep their feet against the back-draw and the rush of water that 
had just come through the blow-hole, he put his head through the hole 
and wriggled his shoulders into it. He was a big, strong man, but young 
and supple, and where his shoulders would go his body would go also. 
Still, it was hard work to get his shoulders well in, and the sharp edges of 
rock tore his shirt sleeves and seemed to cut into his arms and chest. He 
could hardly breathe, and heaved and heaved to drive himself through the 
narrow hole. Behind he heard the voices of the boat’s crew, who were now 
all in the shallow water, except the bowsman, who had stopped in the boat 
to stand by. Diggory strained and strained, for he now heard the steps 
of the men on the sand behind him, and suddenly, with a rush, he went 
through the hole with his shirt torn to ribbons, and his chest and back and , 
arms torn and bleeding. As he went through, the wave in the outer cave 
rose to meet him, so that he was saved from a heavy fall and dropped souse 
into the water. It spouted through the hole and forced his pursuers back, 
and then began to recede, carrying him with it towards the mouth, and 
dashing him against the sides and rocks as it bore him on. The Custom 
House officers did not know what was on the other side; each feared to go 
first, and at length they took to the boat and went back the way they had 
come. 

As Diggory had worked his way into the first by going with the ingoing 
waves and then holding on, so now, exhausted and lacerated, he reversed his 
method, letting himself go out on the top of the outgoing waves, keeping 
himself from being carried back by catching the sides and rocks, careless 
of cuts and blows. Thus he reached the mouth of the cave, exhausted and 
lacerated, and turned his head to the open sea. Gladdened by the light of 
the open, his senses were sharpened for the moment, and he swam out 
boldly, thankful to be out of the caves and to feel the rise and fall of the 
great unbroken waves beneath him. He swam down the channel, but 
with lessening power and with clouding senses. He remembered to turn 
sharp to the southward into the inlet of Backways. There the waves took 
charge of him, and carried him safely through the crags on either hand and 
up carefully <oward the beach. 

But it was a dead man that the big Atlantic roller laid so gently among 
the clean white sand. 


THE GOING ASTRAY OF 
MRS. ANGERSTEIN 


AN IRRESPONSIBLE INTERLUDE 


By Fox Frencu 
Author of ‘‘ The Ninth Wave,’’ ‘‘ The Duty of Daphne,’’ etc. 


Illustrated by H. S. Yearsley 


ARGERY ANGERSTEIN turned the corner of Bond 
Street just at four o’clock, and entered Stewart’s. 
She glanced at the tea-tables in the shop, but, seeing 
they were all occupied, she passed on and down the 
stairs to the big Afternoon Tea-Room. She was 
alone; an appointment with her dentist had brought 
her up to town this particular November day, her 
adoring husband of eighteen months’ standing being 
too engrossed in shekel-gathering at Tunbridge 


Wells to act as escort. 

She selected’ a small round table in the middle of the room, and sat 
down facing the staircase; “ people” interested her more than anything 
else in the world, except perhaps the fiction writing in which she dabbled, 
and that was really all part of the same thing. 

A supercilious young lady (who obviously preferred waiting upon 
unattached men to serving lonely females) came forward to take Margery’s 
order for tea and toast. While she waited its appearance, Mrs. Angerstein 
studied her surroundings. ‘Then she remembered a name and address of 
which she must make a note before it went out of her head—a really 
delightful new hat-shop in Bond Street—quite Frenchified. She opened 
her dainty suéde purse bag, then sat motionless, staring into its depths. 
The little gold netted purse, containing all her money and a couple of blank 
cheques, and the return half of her ticket, had gone. She had not the 
wherewithal to pay for the tea and toast now before her. She had only 
been to Stewart’s once before; they did not know her, and would probably 
think her an adventuress, refusing to believe her story that her purse had 
been stolen from her bag. A sense of unreality—of the happenings of a 
dream—gripped Margery. 

She raised her head, looking round the well-lit room for inspiration. 
A thin woman in expensively unsuitable clothes came down the staircase. 
A tall, good-looking man of between thirty and forty was standing on the 
‘bottom step, surveying the room in a tentative way. He moved aside 
politely for the scraggy woman, then resumed his half-careless scrutiny of 
the tea-drinkers. 

The dream-sense deepened round Margery: all this had happened 
before, in a dream. . . , She fixed her eyes on the man’s face. When, in 
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the course of their wanderings, his eyes; met hers, she smiled’ at him, 
dazzlingly, almost with a look of recognition, then looked down. 

A hot wave of colour flooded her tace,'and she realised she was awake, 
not dreaming. What a crazy thing to do! - And yet, it was one way out— 
a way she had taken in a dream, long ago. - It had been involuntary. 

She wondered if he had seen. . . Perhaps he would think the smile 
had been meant for someone else—she hoped so. Then she would be 
saved. But—what about her lost purse? 

She raised her eyes, almost praying aloud that he had not seen, or, if 
he had, that he would ignore it. That seemed probable, if she was any 
judge of character. But he was threading his way between the little tables, 
as though she were a long-lost friend, making straight towards her with a 
beaming smile upon his honest, red face. There was nothing cunning, 
Sinister, or sensual about that face—only weakness, and Margery’s spirit 
rose to the adventure recklessly. Surely she could take care of herself! 

“Tm afraid I’m a bit late,” the man said cheerily, in a big, jolly voice. 
“] was half afraid you weren’t here! ” 

Margery laughed out—it was so silly. Still, it was nice of him to 
think that people she knew might be near. 

“You see, I didn’t wait,” she said, indicating her cup, and her eyes 
twinkled. 

“ Quite right. Jolly glad you didn’t. We’d better order more now 
that I have come, what? Which is your Phyllis? That yellow-haired 
one—or the black-haired ‘ mink’ at the end? ” ae. 

“The carrotty one, with the wide, calm brow,” and Margery caught 
her eye. ‘ Another pot of -tea, please—yes, China—and ”—she turned 
to him—“TI forget, is it toast? cruffins? or mumpets? ” 

“ Oh—er—crumpets, I think ”? 

“ Crumpets—very hot, and with lots of butter, please.” 

When the carrotty Phyllis had gone, with a toss of her elaborately 
arranged head, he turned in astonishment to Margery. 

“T say, though, however did you know? China tea, and hot and 
buttery crumpets? ” 

Margery laughed. “ Wonderful, wasn’t it? But I’m full of little 
things like that! ” 

“ What theatre would you like to go to? [ll get them to telephone 
for seats, from here.” 

Margery hid a gasp in her tea-cup. The dream had not gone beyond 
the smile, and she did not know what line to take up. 

“ T can’t possibly go to a theatre with you to-night for lots of reasons. 
One is that I’m a Country Cousin, up for the day, and have only the clothes 
you see—I mean, only the things I’m wearing.” 

“ Country—where? ” he asked, with his mouth full of hot and buttery 


crumpet. 
# qenetge Wells—Royal Tunbridge Wells! ” 
Ah. . Tunbridge Wells is a naughty place. But I don’t see 


why that prevents your enabling me to enjoy a theatre for once.’ 
“ My—my people are expecting me home to dinner.” 
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“ Telegraph. Pll see 
that you catch the last train—- 
the 11-45 isn’t it? It runs 
on Wednesdays only ; other 
days it stops at Tunbridge. 
You see, I know all about 
naughty Tunbridge Wells.” 
He beckoned a_ waitress. 
“ Telegraph forms! ” 

Margery’s eyes began to 
sparkle with excitement and 
the folly of it all. But— 
was it fair to take all this 
from the man—all, in ex- 
change for nothing, save the 
pleasure of her society for 
an hour or two? She felt 
it “wasn’t cricket.” And 
yet 


« When you have writ- 
ten it, Pll tell you how I 
came here this afternoon 
feeling that I'd give a thou- 
sand pounds to the man or 
woman who would show me 
how to forget myself and 
my troubles just for an hour. 
And then—you smiled at me. 
It almost made me believe 
again in a ‘ divinity that 
shapes our ends.’ So, you 
see, I owe you a thousand 
pounds! Ah, here’s a form.” 

“ What shall I say?” 
(Had he read her thoughts? 
Margery wondered.) 

“ Oh—er—‘ Going to 
theatre with friend, expect 
me last train, and your ; 
name,” he suggested. “What , fo: ‘a ~ $8) 
is it? » OE S08 SE aes 

Margery ° obediently MARGERY ANGERSTEIN TURNED THE CORNER OF 
wrote: ec Going to theatre BOND STREET JUST AT FOUR. 
with friend; expect me last 
train. Alexis Romanoff,” and pushed the form across the table. He 
looked at it, taking out a handful of loose silver and gold as he aid. sO 

“ Wait.” Margery took the form again and added: “* Meet me imder 
clock, Charing Cross, 11-45,” and wrote her husband’s name and address 
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in the space at the top, then handed the telegram to the waitress. Appar- 
ently her new friend had not noticed the absence of name and address. 

“ Alexis Romanoff. Is that your name? ” 

She smiled, it was her nom de plume. 

“ Are you Russian? ? | 

“ Do I look it?” Her fair skin and brilliant colouring were set off 
to advantage by the beautiful furs she wore—Evan Angerstein’s last present 
to her. 

As her companion was about to answer suitably, a tall, stout woman, 
dressed in advance of London fashions, and heavily laden with furs and 
jewellery, tapped him coquettishly on the shoulder. 

“ A-ha, William! .How are you? Why haven’t you been to see 
Erica and me, as you promised? Naughty man! ” 

“ William,” blushed ingenuously—amazing accomplishment for an 
ex-tramp—the interruption was so sudden. He wondered if this mountain 
of flesh and barbaric oranment had heard him ask his companion her name. 
For the girl’s sake, he hoped not. He cared nothing for himself. 

‘“* My dear lady, how you startled me! I’m glad to say I’m fit—been 
wonderfully chirpy lately—wonderful chirpy. I hope Miss Tambour ‘is 
well? » he added politely. 

The mountainous Mrs. Tambour rolled a goggle eye upon Margery 
before she answered. 

“ My daughter Erica is suffering from a slight cold,” she boomed, 
and stared again at Margery, who was re-filling her own cup and 
 William’s.” 

“ Er—may I introduce you? You don’t know my cousin Alexis, 
do you?—Mrs. Tambour.” : 

Margery smiled sweetly at the Mountain. ‘“ Awfully cold it’s been, 
hasn’t it? Everyone is suffering from it in some form. I hope Miss 
Tambour hasn’t influenza? ” 

“Influenza? No! William, I understood you had no near relatives 
in England. ee 

“ William ought to have told you,” said Margery, speaking with a 
slight foreign accent, “ we are only—what do you say?—-second cousins, 
distantly. I am Alexis Romanoff,” as though she said, “ I am the Tsaritsa 
of all the Russias.” She poked William tentatively under the table; the 
Mountain must be removed, if not by faith, then by fiction. 

William took out his watch. “Sorry to hurry you, but I’m afraid 
we ought to be going, Alexis, if we mean to catch that train. I have to 
see my cousin off by the boat train—Russia, you know—so you’ll excuse 
me, [’m sure, Mrs. Tambour. Remember me to Miss Erica. Good 
evening! ” 

As they. stood outside Stewart’s, looking at the buns in the Piccadilly 
window in an absent-minded way, William explained Mrs. Tambour. 

“‘ She and her daughter came over on the same boat with me; she 
tried to annex me for ‘ dear Erica,” he boomed in imitation. ‘ Not her 
fault; she’s a jolly decent girl, and never tried the annexation game. It 
was entirely her mother’s idea. But—lI really couldn’t, Alexis—she’s a 
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whopper already; weighs twelve stone » He glanced round. ‘“ Come 
along up to the Grafton Galleries; we can talk there. There’s an Exhibition 
OM. -laxit ? 

“ No—walk. It’s so blessedly cool out of doors after that hot tea- 
room. Boat over from where? ” she enquired oracularly. 

“ States. ve only been in England two months. Did you ever 
meet a well-educated tramp? ” 

“ Are you one? ” laughed Margery. 

“ T wasn’t thinking of myself, but of my pal—the man who made me 
rich. I—I’m a millionaire,” he added apologetically. 

“ Never mind; it can’t be helped, I suppose,” consolingly. 

“ It’s only dollars,” he said, in extenuation. 

“ Fancy, Pve had tea with a millionaire! ” murmured Mrs. Anger- 
stein. ‘DPve always longed to meet one—even if it were only dollars— 
and I used to say I should marry one 3 

“Is it quite too late? I’m a bachelor. er 

“ But Pve been married now eighteen months! Isn’t that a tragedy?” 
They both laughed, and Margery collided with an inoffensive passer-by. 
“ But do go on about the Gentleman Gipsy.” 

“ Well, I was tramping through the States, and ran across him—his 
name was Warde. We chummed tremendously—neither of us had any 
cash or any friends, apparently, and we both loved the life.” He paused 
contemplatively. ‘It’s grand—you feel as if you were living in some 
wonderful romance. The freedom of it, the careless joy, the independence 
—just living from hand to mouth ee 

“ Pye just been reading a book about a man who did it—a man who 
was quite well off,” put in Margery. 

“ Warde was hardly strong enough for it, really, but he loved it so 

he couldn’t give it up. He got worse and worse—heart disease, poor chap. 
Of course, I stayed with him, then—we were pals. And at the end I got 
him a doctor. He seemed so keen on having one, and I wondered at that; 
he knew he was dying, and that no doctor could cure him. Afterwards . 
I found out why . . . he’d given his will to the doctor—it was in my 
favour—and then I learnt that he was Warde, the millionaire. He’d always 
been eccentric—some said mad—and his millions preyed upon his mind— 
all the people he knew toadying to him, for his money—sycophants and 
hangers-on, every one. So at last he gave out that he was going abroad, 
and he paid a man to put paragraphs in the papers about his ‘ hunting big 
game,’ and all the rest of it. And meanwhile he was tramping the States 
with a few cents in his ragged pockets—‘ looking for an honest man.’ ” 

They were sitting on a velvet settee in the biggest room in the Galleries 
now. Margery held her breath; the man’s voice was not quite steady. 

“* Heaven help him! He thought he’d found one in me! Poor chap! 
He never knew what I was really like—what my life had been. Honest! 
Ye gods! So he died—and made me a millionaire in his stead—only in 
dollars, though! ” He smiled whimsically, looking down at Mrs. Evan 
Angerstein. — 

“ You cared ter him? ” 


THEN EVAN STRODE FORWARD TOWARDS THEM AND SPOKE IN A TONE MARGERY 
HAD NEVER HEARD FROM HIM BEFORE. ‘‘ WHAT DOES THIS MEAN? 
HOW DARE YOU? ”’ 


He nodded, making an expressive gesture with his hands. “ He was 
the only friend I'd had. I’d knocked about up and down the States, seeing 
life—and a good lot besides—for more than three years—always on the 
down-grade, and never a friend. Never a man to speak to who'd been 
brought up as I’d been brought up——” He paused. 


“ And now?” 
“ And now I’m as much alone, as friendless, here in London with my 


millions as I was those three years over in America, when I had empty, 
shabby pockets. And—I’d got kind of used to having a friend. . . . His 
sentence tailed off into silence. Then he rou...) himself, and spoke in the 
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big, jolly voice she had heard in the tea-room. ‘“ When I found you I 
was just as deep down in the blues as ever a fellow could be. _I felt inclined 
to take the next boat back and start tramping again, letting the dollars take 
their chance, as Warde did.” 

“Tm glad Ive done you a good turn,” said Margery. ‘“ But have 
you no relatives? ” 

His open, tanned face clouded. ‘ Y-yes, I had—one. But—lI can’t 
find him—that’s just it. That helps the blues. But, by jove, Alexis, we 
must be getting you rigged up for the theatre; it’s late.” 

“* How are you going to ‘rig me up’? ” asked Mrs. Angerstein, in 
some amusement. 

“Tm going to get you a gorgeous opera-cloak thing—I’ve seen just 
the thing—and a little hair ornament, and a pair of long gloves. Then I 
shall leave you at a Bond Street barber’s—I don’t know what Frenchified 
name they give themselyes——” 

“ « Posticheurs,’ ”» murmured Margery. 

a for half an hour while I run home and change. And we'll get 
the shop to do up our other togs—hat, and coat, and furs—and send them 
off to your home address (in Royal Tunbridge Wells); and as long as you 
keep your coat thing fastened, you’ll be as right as ninepence! ” 

“ Splendid! ” laughed Margery, humouring him. ‘ How resourceful 
you are—it’s being a tramp, I suppose.” She was secretly resolved to 
frustrate all these plans, except the visit to the hair-dresser, and the sending 
home of her hat by post. 

“I always was resourceful—one has to be if one lives by one’s wits. 
And life has been like that for me always (my own fault, you know), long 
before I went to America, because I never could keep a shilling in my 
pocket.” 

“ Then how long do you expect it will take you to dissipate the 
millions? Not long, seeing they’re ‘ only dollars?! ” 

“T doubt if I shall ever manage it,” he said pathetically. “ You see, 
the capital is tied up, and I can only get a quarter’s interest at a time. 
Evidently Warde feared the millions might go to the head of a whilom 
tramp, and took due precautions. He knew me! ” 

With difficulty Margery dissuaded William from his project of the 
“ gorgeous cloak,” but he was adamant where the “ long gloves and little 
hair ornament ” were concerned. The latter resolved itself into a very 
dainty little diamond tiara, which Margery fondly imagined was “ good 
paste ” for many months afterwards. She gave in, deciding she could send 
it back to him. He had taken a box at the theatre she had chosen, so that 
the deficiencies of her attire would pass unnoticed. 

They called each other “ William ” and “ Alexis ” like children, and 
chattered “ like monkeys in the forest,” so Margery said. They felt as if 
they had always been friends. 

“* So, you see, we have to be frightfully careful, still, with that property 
to keep up out of your income,” Margery was saying, as dessert came in. 

“ But did it take the whole of the legacy his uncle left him to pay off 
his debts? ” a.) <1 William. The capital itself? » 


SYe@arsiey 
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MARGERY AND EVAN ANGERSTEIN LINGERED ON IN THE DIM DAY NURSERY 
BEFORE THE FIRE. 


“ Oh! not my husband’s debts! ” cried Mrs. Angerstein. ‘ He had 
none. No, they were the debts of a member of his family; but he’s so 
fearfully sensitive about it—the disgrace, you know—that he won’t even 
tell me about it. (A sore point, evidently, William gathered.) “ But Pve 
sometimes thought ”—she spoke with bated breath, almost in a whisper— 
“it was a brother. ‘The Family’ is my husband’s god—even I am sacri- 
ficed to it! When his uncle left him this estate, one of the conditions 
was that he must take his uncle’s name. It was just after the fuss about 
the debts; otherwise I don’t believe he’d ever have consented. As it was, 
he did change his name. I remember Evan saying that a disgraced name 
was better ee aaei so he wouldn’t even tell me sc 

-“ Fyan? 
“ Yes—my husband. So I don’t even know what his name is. It’s 
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awful for him, he loves ‘the Family ? so—its traditions and its age. 1 
suppose it’s partly because it was Irish Fa 

‘S Trish? ” 

“Yes, his father was Irish. And Irish people are always fearfully 
keen about their ancestors, and family honour, aren’t they? His mother 
hated the Irish, though—all except her husband—his father, and. what’s 
the matter? Are we late? [ve been talking so much! No, I don’t want 
any more grapes, nor marrons glacés, thanks awfully 7 

“ Really? Sure? Well, then, I think it is time, if you honestly 
won’t have anything more. Taxi, waiter.” 

As they stepped into a taxi-cab again, after the theatre was over, 
Margery exclaimed, “ Oh, William! and to think I don’t even know your 
name! If only the dear people of Royal Tunbridge Wells could know 
that their doctor’s ‘ charming young wife’ had been to the theatre with a 
strange man whose name she didn’t even know, Evan’s professional career 
would be blighted for ever. The people who stay in the hotels there may 
be ‘naughty,’ as you said—they have that reputation, I know—but the 
sins of the visitors are atoned for in the eyes of Heaven by the extreme 
piety of the residents. It passeth all understanding.” 

“ What we’ve done does sound rather compromising—put baldly,” 
he agreed. “ But what, in actual fact, could be more harmless? ” 

“ But you forget, I’ve accepted costly presents from you! ” She had 
no idea how costly, as she touched her beautiful tiara lovingly. 

“ Think of the sufferings of an orphan millionaire (if it’s only in 
dollars) who has no friend to give even a cigarette to! No ome on whom 
to lavish useless but costly aifee! You, who have an imagination, picture 
his pathetic plight! ” 

“ Oh, and how I could spend those millions—of dollars—if they were 
only Evan’s,” she wailed, half laughing. ‘ Here we are at Charing Cross, 
hours before the train starts. And it’s all over. Oh, William, dear 
William, it’s been so glorious! Do tell me your name.” 

“ Wynn.” 

“ Now, how funny! If that isn’t a coincidence! My baby’s name 
is Wynn. He’s six months old—all but a week—and Evan is so frightfully 
proud of him—that’s the worst of doctors. He is rather a nice baby, cer- 
tainly. Evan insisted on his being called Wynn—it’s an old family name, 
he says.” 

They walked into the station, passing beneath the huge board which 
advertises “ Royal Tunbridge Wells,” and there, under the clock, Margery’s 
quick eyes caught sight of Evan. He had come, then. She felt half- 
ashamed now of the impulse which had led her to ask Evan to meet her. 
A man who could blush as ingenuously as William had done when the 
Mountain patted him on the shoulder, or when Margery had said, “‘ William, 
‘dear William,” in the cab, must be an eminently safe escort. 

They advanced towards Evan, and though apparently her husbands 
eyes had not once rested on her, Margery saw his face harden and grow 
cold and grim. Then Evan strode forward towards them, and spoke in a 
tone Margery had never heard from him before. 
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‘What does this mean?, How dare you?” Evan was looking 
William over from head to foot, as though he would knock him down when 
he’d decided where to strike. 

Margery’s knees shook. What had she done? She had never dreamt 
of Evan’s taking her harmless escapade like this. It was cruel of Evan to 
misunderstand her, to give her no chance to explain. Perhaps he would 
never forgive her; perhaps she had destroyed her life’s happiness in one 
moment of mischief and daring. . . . 

“* How dare you show your face here? And with my wife?” The 
concentrated fury in Evan’s tone almost paralysed Margery Angerstein, to 
whom he had always been an indulgent and adoring husband. He was 
evidently blaming William, instead of her, because he was too chivalrous 
to scold a woman.” . 

“ Evan! ” she pleaded, “don’t be so hard on him. It was my fault 
entirely, I 

“Leave this to me, Margery. It is not your affair »—(Margery 
thought it was very much her affair)—“ and I will settle with him.” 

“ Not before her! ” pleaded William, looking affectionately at Mar- 
gery. ‘She didn’t understand—and she’s been so kind. . . . I am willing 
to explain everything.” 

“You were always good at explanations. I suppose you thought you 
could reach me best through her. Have you been borrowing money from 
her? ” In spite of himself, William grinned. Considering ! 

“ Oh, very amusing, no doubt,” said Evan coldly. ‘“ Knowing you 
would get nothing from me, you doubtless played upon her feelings—said 
how ill-used you were, exiled from your native land, and so on. You were 
always so plausible.” 

William—ingenuous, good-natured, happy-go-lucky—looked depre- 
catingly at his man, the man who made of the family honour a god; who 
worked day and night to keep up the estate—left him by his uncle—out 
of his small professional income, because he had used the whole of the legacy 
of several thousand pounds to wipe off the blot on the family name 
—the name he no longer used, because “a disgraced name was better 
forgotten.” 

“ J—I’m not poor now. [ve more money than I can spend. I n 

** And you have the impudence to come and tell me that, when I have 
been denying my wife and child pleasures, holidays, and luxuries because 
I crippled myself paying off your debts—because I was forced to allow you 
a small income in order to keep you out of England—to keep you from 
further disgracing our name.” 

William winced. “I’ve hunted everywhere for you, Evan. [ve 
been trying every means I could devise to find you, that I might pay you 
back, with interest, all the money you spent in cancelling my debts—for I 
found they were all paid. I tried lawyers, detective agencies, and advertis- 
ing—lI swear I have, Evan. But how could I know you had changed your 
name? ” 

Margery stared. She was dazed and sleepy—she had had a long and 
tiring day in town; she must surely be féverish. Perhaps it was influenza. 
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What were the two men talking about? And why did William call her 
husband by his Christian name? They seemed to have quite forgotten 
her existence; Margery was piqued. 

“ Please, Evan, may I sit down? I’m rather tired,” she said, in a 
small, pathetic voice. 

Then Evan turned, and remembered his wife. She was rather white 
now, and faint blue shadows showed beneath her beautiful violet eyes. ° His 
face and voice softened to wonderful tenderness. 

“« My darling, how thoughtless of me. You do look tired, dear. Are 
you cold? Come » He caught sight of the clock. ‘ Why, we shall 
miss that train v 

“ Come back with me—I have a flat,” said William Wynn. “ Your 
wife is much too tired to stand that long, slow journey. Much better stop 
the night up here.” 

They left the station in silence. Margery slipped her arm into Evan’s, 
and leant against him, thankful to find he was not angry with her, and too 
tired to worry about anything eise. 

They got into a taxi-cab, William sitting on the little third seat, and 
looking enviously at Evan, who had slipped one arm round Margery, 
making her rest against him. She was nearly asleep now. 

“ Uncle Angerstein is dead. I had to take the name,” Evan remarked. 
“IT suppose she told you,” he added, glancing down at his wife’s head, 
adorned with the diamond tiara. There was no anger in his voice now. 
Somehow Margery had drawn them together. 

“ She said her name was Alexis Romanoff,” remarked William. He 
felt dazed, too. 

“Yes, her pen-name. She writes,” said Evan proudly. 

“« At the husband’s tone and look, the envy in William’s eyes deepened. 

“‘ |—I should like to see the little chap—your son,” said the man who 
had dragged the family honour in the mire. He said it very wistfully. 
‘* She said you called him Wynn. My nephew,” he added slowly. 

* * * * * 


Little Wynn had just been carried by his nurse into the night nursery— 
warm and pink and sleepy after his bath before the fire, for though it was 
April, the evenings were cold. After the good-night kisses had been given, 
Margery and Evan Angerstein lingered on in the dim day nursery before 
the fire. 

“ By-the-by, I don’t believe you ever explained to me how you two 
met that day in town.” 

“ T suppose one might describe it as—the direct intervention of Provi- 
dence,” said Margery thoughtfully. 

“ But Providence has usually an agent, or an instrument. In this 
case? » 

“In this case,” said Mrs. Angerstein, “the instrument was a pick- 
pocket.” 
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THE CONQUEROR’S CHRISTMAS GIFT; OR, THE BEAM IN 
i THE BISHOP’S EYE. 


By W. A. Barr 


and the first Norman Bishop of Winchester. _ 

We will picture, if you please, the heavily- 
cloaked figures of two clerical men, pacing slowly 
and pensively to and fro. They do not speak. Back 
and forth they pace, crumpling underfoot a thin layer 
of crisp snow. But though they are not speaking, 
our friends do not walk in silence; on the contrary, 
the crystalline air is full of sound. For a background there is the persistent 
but soothing swish of a stone saw in the mason’s yard, and against this 
we hear, from the crude timber galleries on either hand, the chipping of 
two hundred axes upon stone (the chisel has not yet been invented); we 
hear also the voices of the masons raised in song, probably some ribald 
ditty of the Norman streets, but to our ears it sounds highly ecclesiastical 
and very sombre. 

Bishop Walkelin of Winchester is building his cathedral. 

Upon either hand the chaos of scaffolding has reached its height—in 
fact, parts of it are already down—discovering to our view certain completed 
portions of the great nave wall, clean and naked, with its herculean piers 
and thunderous round arches, only a little less white than the snow that 
has lodged upon capitals and sills and string courses. 

Up and down the uncompleted nave paces the bishop himself, cousin 
of the Conqueror; his brow is furrowed and a nervous hand is pressed 
against his cheek. The problem that has been troubling him vaguely for 
the last year is rapidly becoming acute; from time to time he raises his eyes 
to the wide unroofed space above him and frowns the more deeply. Beside 
him walks his brother Simeon, Prior of Winchester. With his eyes bent 


RELATE a very dry, archaic affair; an affair, in fact, Of the 
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upon the ground and his hands behind his back, we picture Simeon as one - 


who has given it up. 

Suddenly the bishop halts and faces his brother. 

“ Sim,” says he, “ we are right up against it, my boy.” 

No, he would hardly say that. 

“ Brother Simeon,” says the bishop, “ we are altogether at a stond.” 

(That sounds better, but it is still three centuries out; I got it from 
Chaucer. The fact is, Walkelin spoke French, just as some future Bishop 
of Winchester, I suppose, will be speaking German; it is to be remembered 
that we had been invaded only twenty years before.) 

It is true that Domesday Book was in process of formation, but it was not 
Form IV. that troubled the bishop at this festive season; it was his cathedral. 

Stone he had in plenty, and of sand, gravel, and lime there was 
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no lack, nor was there any want of labour; but of timber wherewith to 
span his forty-foot nave good Bishop Walkelin had not so much as a twig! 

“One has faith,” observed the prior. 

“ One has had faith for some little time,” replied his brother almost 
testily. ‘One would wish to see faith justified by works.” And again 
Bishop Walkelin raised his eyes to the yawning gap between the walls that 
were so rapidly nearing completion. 

“ There is Hempage,” remarked Simeon, darting a sidelong glance at 
his brother. Hempage was an oak forest three miles distant from the city; 
a unique forest, not vast by any means, but very beautiful, beloved of the 
Conqueror for its beauty and for the excellence of its hunting; wherefore 
the King had taken it, to be his private property. 

“There is Hempage,” repeated the prior. 

“ Yes, there is Hempage,” replied the bishop, “and Hempage might 
just as well be in Portuguese East Africa as in Hampshire for all the good 
it will ever do us. You know William when he has got his mailed fist round 
something he really desires.” 

Simeon shrugged his shoulders. 

“‘ Nevertheless,” he persisted, “1 don’t see that it would do any harm 
to write him a nice little letter, couched in tactful terms, just mentioning the 
unfortunate shortage of sound timber, suggesting that the smallest 

- contribution—such as a single tree—would be gratefully accepted and 
promptly acknowledged, that five or six trees would be really a kingly 
gift, while for ten or a dozen one could practically assure him a reasonably 
equable and temperate hereafter—you know how William feels about that 
sort of thing, and you can compose that kind of letter if anybody can.” 

Walkelin was silent. 

“ You see,” continued the prior, “if it brought nothing we should 
be no worse off—and a single tree would be a start, at any rate, west ce pas?” 

Walkelin nodded his head thoughtfully. 

“« We will do that,” he replied. I confess I have not much confidence 
in the scheme, but beggars can’t be choosers, mon vieux, so, many thanks 
for the idea; we will write that letter to our cousin the King.” 


* * * * * ” * 


‘theCon- We see King William the First of England and Duke of Normandy 
nerosity Ungering over his meagre breakfast of sprats and beer and dark-hued 
read; he is newly arrived by sea from his favourite town of Caen; fresh 

from the two new and beautiful abbeys founded there by himself and his 
Queen Matilda. 

He holds carelessly in his hand the priceless missive from Walkelin. 
He converses with the monkish messenger : 

“What sort of a building is this that our friend Walkelin is putting up?” 

“ Oh, a glorious pile, my lord; very good stuff, my lord,” replies the 
messenger. ‘‘ Very fine indeed; strong and thick and very big, the biggest 
thing in England, easily. We are employing the very best tal 3 

“ Ever been in Caen?” 


“ Ay, my lord.” 
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“ How does your building compare with my Abbaye aux Hommes? ” 

“As... as favourably as . . . possible, my lord—bearing all things 
in mind.” 

Whereat the Conqueror deigns to smile. 

“ Tt is no doubt a wonderful work, as you tell us. We need more of 
this in England; our relative Walkelin deserves support; encouragement— 
in moderation. Send me Nicholas of the Woods and Forests.” 

We see Nicholas in a green jerkin and leathern hose. A bearded man, 
a man well-informed of his craft. : 

“ Nicholas, you recall our forest of Hempage, near to Winton? ” 

“IT do, my lord.” 

“ How long might a man take to fell one of those oak trees? ” 

Nicholas raises his eyebrows. 

“ A man, my lord? °*Twould take three good men of mine a day 
and a night to fell one of the larger sort, and of the lesser trees they might 
fell one in a day—if they worked, my lord.” 

© We will be generous with our relative Walkelin; generous—in reason. 
He shall choose for himself fewer of the large trees or more of the leser 
trees. Master Secretary, will you be so good as to take the following letter 
to our friend and relative, Bishop Walkelin of Winchester, Hants. : 
Greeting. -.....?? 
* * * * * * * 


My Lord Bishop of Winchester leaned complacently against a scaffold- Of the 
pole and gazed across the great mortar-trough, into the simple face of his Bishop 
brother Simeon, the prior. Walkelin 

An unusual light was in the bishop’s eye, an unaccustomed flush upon 
his face, and as he gazed into the eyes of his brother, watching for the 
dawn-flash of understanding, the reflection of his own idea,a whimsical smile 
played about the corners of his mouth. Meanwhile, he listened with ominous 
patience to the platitudes of Simeon, who held in his hand the King’s reply. 

“ Yes,” he was prattling gaily, “one’s faith has been justified, is it 
not? It is really better than I myself had hoped for even in my most 
sanguine moments; it is a regal gift indeed; we shall be able, in the time 
allowed, to fell timber quite sufficient to roof the first three bays, perhaps 
more; for my part I am well pleased. . . . Will you take the smaller 
timber or the larger? . . . Are you listening at all? . . . What are you 
looking at me like that for? ” 

The bishop’s whimsical expression had broadened to a grin. 

‘Read the document again,” he said. “Cut out the ornaments; get 
to the point.” 


“. . . My forester tells me that one of the larger trees may 
be felled in a day and a night; one of the smaller sort in a 
day—speaking approximately. Therefore, take you your 
choice, as I know not which timber best suits your purpose, 
and take from my forest of Hempage what timber you may 
hew and fell by the space of four days and four nights. 1 
hope ‘ 


Of the 
Forest of 
Hempage, 
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“ Stop,” said good Bishop Walkelin. The simple prior ceased reading, 
and the two gazed at one another in silence, the bishop with an increasing 
twinkle in his eye, the prior with a growing perplexity and apprehension. 
Then came the revelation. Simeon’s bewildered look dissolved slowly into 
an expression of great contentment which beamed from his countenance like 
glowing sunshine, and he held out his hand toward the bishop who grasped 
it, leaning far across the mortar-trough. 

“ Faith,’ murmured Simeon. ‘ What did I tell you? ” 

“ And works,” replied the Bishop. “Come, let us get busy; first of 
all we will communicate our gratitude to our cousin the King, and then we 
will issue the following edict . . .” 

* * * * * * * 


We must attempt, reader, to envisage that beautiful and unique oak 
forest of Hempage at the dawn of the Polloveind day. The forest is not 
crowded, there is space among the trees. Huge oaks there are, enormous 
boles; some gnarled and twisted, others as straight as the English oak can 
grow, oaks of all shapes and all sizes, in groves and groups, over hills and 
in vales, but it is all oak wherever the eye can penetrate—though that is 
no great distance at the moment, for the light as yet is only grey, and there 
is a little mist. The frost is as heavy as a sifting of snow, but brilliant, 
like the dust of diamonds—wait till the sunlight touches it. 

Undoubtedly there are deer in the forest, probably wolves as well, 
but of that I am not sure. 

The first gleam of sunshine breaks across an open glade; yes, there 
are the deer, but why do they lift their heads so suddenly and so suspiciously ? 
It cannot be you or me, reader; we are not due in this neighbourhood for 
eight hundred and twenty-three years yet. The deer trot leisurely away 
into the more distant depths, and a sound comes to our ears—the sound 
of men singing. 


What in the world have we here? Is this a nation migrating? A 
host of men and women and children, coming along the Alresford road 
with waggons and carts and beasts of burden, laden. And on every man’s 
shoulder an axe or an adze or a saw or some other implement of wood craft. 

And there is good Bishop Walkelin, the King’s relative, and his brother 
Simeon, Prior of Winton. 

This is the entire population of the cathedral town of Winchester, 
come to take a course of four days and four nights in one branch of Practical 
Forestry. 


“. . . What timber you may hew and fell by the space 
of four days and four nights .. .” 


So ran the statement of the King’s gift. 

The host falls upon the forest as a cloud of locusts upon a field of 
corn; the horses are tethered, the women light fires and prepare food, the 
children wait upon the workers and tend the animals. 

In the afternoon men drop of sheer fatigue. They are carried to the 
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fires and fed and rested; fresh hands pick up the axes. The noble bishop 
himself wields for a while the unfamiliar instrument. There develops a 
race between teams. 

Towards dusk the first tree falls amid wild acclamation; the second and 
third follow within five minutes; numbers four, five, and six crash down 
simultaneously. 

Branches are lopped off and bonfires started to light the night workers. 
A tree falls into a fire, and one team’s work has been vain, save as a lesson 
to themselves and to the rest. 

And all night long great frightened eyes gazed fascinated and unblinking 
at this terrible scene of devastation, lit by the tragic, unsteady glare of fire— 
the wicked, threatening, angry light of fire; eyes whose nervous owners now 
shudder at the sudden warning shout and the quick-following crash; 
now retreat a little further into the forest, away from the crackle and roar 
of those leaping, devouring flames, or flee panic-striken before a wind-driven 
stream of hissing, glowing embers, caught from the dancing flights and 
columns and fountains of sparks that crown and shower round each bonfire. 

Women and children are told off to watch the flying brands and to 
beat out all unnecessary or dangerous fire. 

Poor Conqueror! What would you say could you see your lovely 
forest of Hempage now, falling tree by tree, in the illumination of this 
sinister red rage of fire. 

Towards midnight the crashes become more terrific as the greater trees 
begin to give way to the relentless onslaught, and just before dawn down 
comes the great king of the forest, whose proud head had once—as a sapling 
—been pushed aside by the immortal Cesar himself. 

And so the unequal battle goes on. Food, rest, and then to the axes 
again; the day comes and the night comes again, and each finds fresh victims 
stark upon the littered ground; the dawn of the fifth day breaks to see the 
last oak fallen, and the population of Winchester silent and asleep round 
the fires. 

The Royal Forest of Hempage, for a King’s carelessness in expression, 
is become the timber yard of my Lord Bishop of Winchester. There is 
time for sleep now, for no clause was inserted touching removal of timber; 
the four days and four nights were to be devoted exclusively to hewing 


and felling. 


* * * * * * * 


As the good Bishop Walkelin and his brother Simeon, the Prior of Ofthe Con- 
Winchester, looked over the piles of glorious squared oak, some weeks later, qucrors 
there was a sort of silence, and they glanced again into each other’s faces ““™” 
to read each other’s thoughts; and though they smiled, it was that peculiar 
smile consecrated to the “ morning after,” as distinguished from the smile 
of the evening itself. 

Bishop Walkelin broke the silence. 

“ Brother Simeon, it seems to me that somebody is going to lose 
someone's job. . . . I even feel occasionally, in my sleep, a sharp “ neckish ” 
sensation—if you will pardon that vague expression.” 


he end of 
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“T understand you perfectly, my dear brother, perfectly,” returned 
the solemn prior. ‘ And I may say that I myself have been sleeping but 
ill lately; I seem to dream of nothing but those wretched axes and the 
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peculiar ‘ chock ’ they make as they strike the wood. . . . I wonder . . .” 
The bishop quoted : 
“. . . Awaiting the sensation of a short sharp shock 


From a cheap and chippy chopper on a big black bl a 


‘Hush! ” interrupted the scandalised prior. ‘That is not written yet. 

“So sorry; but it does hit off the situation, does it not? ” 

“ Assuredly and unfortunately it does, most aptly. I wish you would 
not say things like ‘ hit off "they make me go all ‘ goosey ’ these days. 

“True, you have achieved your ‘thatch, Walkelin—to borrow a 
vulgar native term—but what is the good of finding a thatch if you lose 
your head in finding it? Now, what’s to do? ” 

“T think I shall send in my resignation,” said the bishop. 

“Ha! Hold! An idea, a brainwave,” quoth Simeon. “ Don’t do 
anything rash; don’t ‘ do it now,’ as Peter Keary will say all in good time, 
but wait and see. Wait till he finds out. Then he will be down like the 
wolf on the fold. Then we swank him that we thought we were acting 
strictly according to instructions; that we thought perhaps he didn’t want 
us wandering over the land for more than three or four days. THEN put 
in your resignation with much sorrow, praying only to keep the favour of 
your Sovereign Lord King William I.—you know William? ” 

History shows that Walkelin acted upon that advice. History relates 
also that his plea, or ruse, or scheme, was entirely successful. 

The exact words of the Conqueror (according to Willis) when the 
dreadful site of his former playground met his incredulous eyes, were these : 

“Am I bewitched? or have I taken leave of my senses? ” 

And from the same authentic source we learn that his philosophical 
remark upon refusing to hear of Walkelin’s resignation was as follows: 

“‘T was as much too liberal in my grant as you were too greedy in 
availing yourself of it.” Which was a nasty cut all round. 

* * * * * F * * 


And so they lived happily ever after; at least, poor William died near 
Caen the following year, which is a story all to itself. Simeon became 
Abbot of Ely—a very good post, and Walkelin stayed in the place he had 
built—which was just where he wanted to be. , 

And as for the roof, there it remains to this day still covering the nave, 
and as sound as it was in the days before the Norman Frenchness that 
constructed it was absorbed and dissipated among the conquered people. 

True, Bishop William of Wykeham laid hands upon the vast walls of 
Walkelin’s long nave, and without tearing them down, hewed them bodily 
into the shapes and forms of a later period, just as the Egyptians of an 
earlier civilisation hewed natural cliffs into the semblance of structural 
architecture. But in substance the same nave: walls remain, and the roof 
is untouched, save for a few occasional iron straps and certain renewals after 


fire-damage at the western end. 
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By Mark REnForD 
Illustrated by R. E. Higgins 


<7) was evening. The tapers were lit in the Chapter- 
| house of the Rigorist Monastery of St. Adjutor by 
© Kabbelsee, and the Rigorist brethren sat, grey statues, 
each in his stall, waiting the appearance of the new 
Brother Undevicesimus, for whose arrival gates and 
doors stood wide open. The cowl of the late Brother 
Undevicesimus, laid to his rest yesterday under the 
slabs of the west cloister, hung limp over his empty 
seat. 

The number of the Kabbelsee community had always stood at twenty- 
five, but the mode of filling vacancies as they occurred was of comparatively 
recent date. Fifty years ago a gentleman brigand, hot pressed by the 
avengers of blood, took sanctuary here just at the moment when the earth 
had closed over an aged Rigorist. Into his room the Raubritter was hastily 
elected, and so passed from the jurisdiction of the State under the more 
clement rule of Holy Church. The memory of the grim chase was salutary. 
The repentant Raubritter endowed the monastery with his lands, and led 
such an exemplary life that, on the death of the then Prior, he was chosen 
to succeed him. But he accepted the dignity only to abdicate it. This he 
did when he had completely changed the constitution of the monastery. He 
found it an unlimited monarchy: he left it a republic, in which all the 
brethren were equal, and for the old proudly humble names, Minister, 
Pauper, Humilis, and so on, were substituted mere numbers. And in 
eternal memory of the manner in which he himself had been brought into 
the fold, he instituted the new mode of election to vacancies. ‘The first 
stranger who crossed the threshold of Chapter-house after the burial of a 
Rigorist brother was to fill his place, nolens volens. 

Fifty years had passed away. Ex-Raubritter Brother Octavus reposed 
in the cloister of the dead, but his institutions survived. An admirably 
republican spirit of union reigned in the monastery. This was the more 
important, as enemies abounded in high places and low, with eyes greedily 
fixed on the lands and treasures of the house of St. Adjutor by Kabbelsee. 
Whether by chance or by their own faculty of getting a man’s best worth 
out of him, the Rigorists had always prospered in the strange system of 
election inaugurated by the Ex-Raubritter of blessed memory. There was 
not a case on record in which the new comer had not brought some valuable 
quality or talent to the service of the community. And confident that their 
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zood fortune would not desert them on this occasion, the twenty-four 
Rigorists had sat in Chapter-house all this day, motionless and silent, waiting 
on the arrival of the new Brother Undevicesimus. 

An hour before this a wandering friar came over the ridge into Grautal, 
the valley in which the Kabbelsee lies. His face was scarlet and copper, 
his beard tangled, his frock tattered. 

The scene that opened before his eyes was marvellously fair. Right 
and left stretched the pine-clad crests, hung up enchantingly. in a purple 
haze. Below, the turquoise Kabblesee slept in the dark lap of the valley. 
The white walls of the Rigorist monastery were built sheer up above the 
still lake, on the fairy foundations of a Rigorist monastery reversed. 
Autumn spread her fine carpet of russet gold under the friar’s bare, travel- 
stained feet. 

But the beauty of the world said nothing at all to the soul of the 
wandering friar. He went zigzagging down the path, his left hand brushing 
away the flies that buzzed, quivering emeralds, about his bald pate, his 
right on the neck of the bottle at his girdle. As he went he droned 
uncouthly to himself, or burst into a loud, even more uncouth, roar. From 
time to time he raised the bottle to his lips, without stopping, indeed, as a 
man who knows the value of an acquired impetus. 

And now he had stumbled far enough to hear the tinkling of cow-bells 
from unseen pastures, the bleating of home-returning goats, a herdsman’s 
pipe, the laugh of children, a vesper bell: all the gentle evening welcome 
of the valley to the wanderer. But no softness came into his eyes, or his 
voice. 

Droning and bellowing by turns, the wandering friar, propelled onwards 
by the steep down-grade of the mountain, arrived at the portal of the 
Rigorist monastery. And here astonishment pulled him up short, and 
frowning himself into a species of reflection, he clutched at the details of 
the unwonted situation. 

It was the solitude that startled him, and the great doors flung open 
in strange, silent hospitality. The Brother Porter’s lodge was empty. A 
pigeon preening his wings on the sundial, an Ancient Father of a black cat 
revolving high thoughts on the velvety turf, these were the only living 
creatures within the range of the friar’s hazy vision. Frightened into a 
relative sobriety, on tip-toe, his eyes and lips in circles, he crept delicately 
into the quadrangle and round the cloisters, until at last a black gulf, dotted 
with numberless lights, opened before him. Into this gulf he reeled and 
fell sprawling on to its cold marble floor. 

When he recovered his wits and sat up, he found himself in a hall so 
high that it was roofed over by blackness. Round the walls sat twenty-four 
grey-hooded, grey-cowled figures, that turned on him dismayed, reproving 
glances. But the sense of human society, however frigid, dispelled the 
friar’s uneasiness. He felt that something was required of him that would 
establish friendly relations between his grey-cowled neighbours and himself. 
And slinging his bottle to the front, he lifted it high in the air and bawled 
out: 

“ Prosit, the company! ” 


“Brother Undevicesimus ” a3 


Then, having drained the last of his brandy to this amiable sentiment, 
he went to sleep. 

Such was the coming of Brother Undevicesimus to the monastery of 
St. Adjutor by Kabblesee. It was not promising. 

* * * * * * 

Time enhanced the unfavourable impression made on the Rigorist 
community by Brother Undevicesimus at his first appearance. Only later 
were they to appreciate the fact that here, too, the ordinance of the devout 
i.x-Raubritter was not at fault, and that a more tortunate choice had been 
made for them than they could have made tor themselves. But tor the 
moment they conceived simply of Brother Undevicesimus as the most 
godless reprobate that ever donned cowl. He was trequently intoxicated, 
always idle, generally quarrelsome. When he was not plunged in sullen 
stupor, the result of his excesses, he was tor ever droning and howling the 
song that had been on his lips as he stumbled down into Grautal: a song 
that scandalised mightily the stately cloisters with its “‘ red lips of misses,” 
its “ laughter and kisses,” its “ whispers of love,” and many other vanities 
that a good Rigorist was under vow to put out of his mind and his life. 

The collective community might have taken in hand the reformation 
of Brother Undevicesimus by violence, for no feebler measures would have 
been successful, had not this period been one of great and constant anxiety. 
Lawless hordes of assassins, soldiers of fortune, deserters, and desperadoes 
of every description roamed the land, burning and murdering and pillaging 
with impunity. The Rigorists trembled for the treasures of their house. 
The monastery of St. Adjutor by Kabbelsee was put in order to stand 
the siege that might be laid to it at any moment. ‘The brethren girded on 
the sword of the Lord and of Gideon, set watches, barricaded their gates 
at night, and prepared generally to welcome the invaders in a spirited manner. 
On the side of the Kabbelsee they deemed it necessary to make no defences. 
For the walls of the monastery rose almost sheer up from the lake, and the 
lowest windows were fifteen feet above the water. It was the impregnable 
point, and, as often is the case with impregnable points, it was the weakest. 

One night the wearied Rigorists were buried in slumber, for the drawing 
off of the hostile bands had lulled them into security, when they were 
roused by an outrageous uproar in the cell of Brother Undevicesimus. 
Pandemonium had broken loose there: a riot of curses, frightened shrieks, 
fragments of prayers, shouts of “ Retro, Satanas!” and crashings of furniture 
hurled madly about. Then the door was flung violently open, and peeping 
out from their cells the astonished Rigorists beheld Brother Undevicesimus 
speeding hot-foot down the cloister as if he were the Ex-Raubritter of pious 
memory fleeing from the: avengers of blood. He took the way of the 
refectory with all the horror-struck community at his heels. They saw 
him dash through the hall and spring on to the sill of the open window, 
where his wild form was silhouetted for a moment black against the moon- 
light. Then he hurled himself downwards. 

Even before the foremost Rigorists had got to the window, another 
tumult rose up from below, and when they looked down an astounding sight 
met their view. A ladder that Brother Undevicesimus had upset in his 
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leap was flat on the water, and from it five or six spluttering forms were 
swimming desperately off in the direction of halt a dozen boats that lay 
near. ‘1ne moonlight glinted on swords and gun-barrels; the night air was 
rent with furious oaths. Brother Undevicesimus lay on his back in a 
clump of small thorn bushes, adding to the uproar yells of “ Retro, Satanas!”’ 
and loud vows of amendment. 

The Rigorists grasped the main point of the situation: that the leap 
into space, tor whatever cause, of Brother Undevicesimus had foiled a 
nocturnal attack of the desperadoes. They fetched their blunderbusses, 
and with a well-directed volley of two, speeded the frustrated brigands on 
their way. Then they rescued Brother Undevicesimus from his uncom- 
tortable position. 

. * * * * 2 a 

“ Tell me all about it, my poor Brother Undevicesimus,” said the 
excellent Brother Quartusdecimus. 

It was the morning after the agitated night. The wretched Brother 
Undevicesimus, weak, bewildered, despondent, lay haggard and wild-eyed 
on his bed. By his side sat Brother Quartusdecimus, the herborist of the 
establishment, a cool, long-headed man, to whom the community had 
entrusted the important task of getting at the most favourable interpretation 
of the providential escapade of the monastery’s “ enfant terrible.” 

“Tell me all about it,” he said again, encouragingly. “Come! What 
was it that alarmed you so? ” 

“ Worthy Brother Herborist,” whispered the other brokenly, “ I saw— 
I saw—the Devil! ” 

“ Brother Un-de-vi-ces-im-us! ” 

“© He was b-b-black, black.” 

“ Saints preserve us! And did it—did this—did he say any word? » 

“ He said—how did it go?—my poor wits!—it was Latin—he said, 
‘Juro tibi, Diabolus sum.” Oh, I will drink no more. I will wear a hair 
shirt. I will ” 

Brother Quartusdecimus rose and went to the window. For twenty 
minutes he stood there silent, his brows knit in earnest thought, while his 
patient moaned and tossed from side to side, the most lamentable, terrified 
old reprobate in the Holy German Empire and outside of it. At last the 
Brother Herborist resumed his seat. The perplexity had gone off his face 
and serene confidence reigned there. 

“ Happy, thrice happy Brother Undevicesimus! ” he cried. ‘“ How 
rejoiced should you be to think that to the miraculous saving of our beloved 
house from pillage at the hands of lawless men, you were led by a saint, not 
driven hy the Devil! ” 

“ A saint!!!” But he was black, Brother Herborist! ” 

“ Black, lieber Undevicesimus, is a relative term. The night seems 
to us pitchy black: when we, however, look steadfastly into it, we see that 
it is rather a sombre grey. All negroes appear to us of the same monotonous 
inky hue, but we are told that these benighted creatures can distinguish 
shades in each other’s blackness and that the paler tints are reckoned— 
God save us!—marks of beauty. So what you in your alarm took for 
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black, was possibly, nay probably, something more like swarthy, something 
of the tint of the Syrians, let us say.” 

“It may have been swarthy,” agreed Brother Undevicesimus feebly, 
for his head was in a whirl. 

“Let us put it so, the complexion of the blessed St. Adjutor.” 

“Was St. Adjutor a Syrian? ” asked Brother Undevicesimus. 

“Tradition says so, and we may not reject tradition. If, then, St. 
Adjutor, appearing before you, resumed the swarthy tint that he 2 

St. Adjutor! It could not have been,” ejaculated Brother Undevice- 
simus. ‘ There were the words. I heard them as plainly as I hear yours, 
Brother Quartusdecimus. ‘ Juro tibi, Diabolus sum.” No, I am undone.” 

“If the sense of sight,” went on the excellent Brother Quartusdecimus 
suavely, “is readily deceived, as yours was, mein Lieber, shall not the far 
duller and slower sense of hearing fall more easily, more profoundly into 
error? We hear the thunder roll long after we have seen the simultaneous 
lightning flash. We take the vain echo of the voice for the voice itself. 
And if the words that you erroneously supposed you heard had any 
signification in them, we might consider them more seriously. But I ask 
you, ‘Juro tibi, Diabolus sum ’—‘I swear to you I am the Devil, why, 
would you believe the Devil even on his oath, Brother Undevicesimus? 
He is the father of lies; and if he asserted that he was the Devil, you would 
be bound, as a good Rigorist, to be convinced that he was someone else.” 

It was a paradox of which Brother Undevicesimus saw no confuting. 

“ Let us, then, put aside this utterance as apocryphal,” continued the 
Brother Herborist. ‘“ Now, considering the dullness, so amply proved, of 
our poor mortal sense of hearing, is it not more than probable that it was 
‘ Diaconus” you heard, not ‘ Diabolus’? Say them together quickly, one 
after the other—Diabolus, Diaconus, Diabolus, Diaconus, Diabolus—and 
you will see how easy it is to confound them. And thus we arrive at the 
true utterance of your miraculous interlocutor. ‘ 4djutor —you will agree 
with me, lieber Undevicesimus, that there is no difficulty on this point— 
‘ Adjutor tibi, Diaconus sum, which we might interpret, ‘I am Adjutor, 
the Deacon, at your service.’ ” 

“ But was St. Adjutor a Deacon? ” asked Brother Undevicesimus. 

“ Tradition is silent on this point, and therefore St. Adjutor’s words 
to you have a valuable historical significance. And now, lieber Undevice- 
simus, that you have so admirably unfolded to me the details of this 
miraculous intervention, I will leave you to repose. Take this sleeping 
draught. In twelve hours, when your calm is restored, the empty terror 
will have passed from your mind, and you will understand clearly the 
particular favour that has been vouchsafed to you.” 

Poor Brother Undevicesimus was a modest man, and, though he kept 
his doubts to himself, he could never consider himself as a chosen instrument 
of Providence. He looked upon his vision as a warning rather than as an 
illumination. So, disregarding the illumination, he took the warning. He 
amended his ways in general, shunned the bottle in particular, and lived 
and died quite a respectable member of the Rigorist community of St. 
Adjutor by Kabbelsee, 


ROUND THE LAW COURTS 


By Epmunp OLANDER 
Illustrated by Leonard M. Noble 


HE truth of the dictum that man is a quarrelsome 
animal is emphasised again and again at the Royal 
Courts of Justice. The House of Commons has 
been described as the best club in London. On 
parallel lines, the Courts might well be described as the 
best theatre in the metropolis; for here, if anywhere, 
one comes into contact with the romantic and the 
thrilling, the humorous and the sordid. Many 
tragedies and comedies have been enacted in George 

Edmund Street’s vast building since its opening in January, 1883. 

Reputations have been ruined, family skeletons revealed, and frauds 

unmasked. 

Could Drury Lane have provided a more appalling scene than the 
suicide, some years ago, of Whittaker Wright at the Law Courts a few 
minutes after his sentence? 

No other play since then, fortunately, has had so awful a finale. If 
some plays at the Court be prosy and tedious, the spectator can study the 
faces of judges, counsel, litigants, jurymen, and all whose demeanour and 
deportment might sug- 
gest stories of romance. 
Visions of fair ladies— 
some of them litigants, 
others witnesses or merely 
interested visitors—will 
aid his imagination. 

The King’s Bench 
Division contributes more 
than its quota towards 
the entertainment of the 
people, either as specta- 
tors or newspaper readers. 
Mr. Justice Darling’s 
witticisms and epigrams 
certainly relieve the 
newspaper reports of 
dryness and _stodginess. 
Because his Lordship is 
able to make a dull case 
interesting, people are apt 


iy i HE IS A JUDGE WHOM REPORTERS MUST WATCH. 
to associate Sir Charles MR. JUSTICE DARLING. 
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with jokes only; but 
there they are 
wrong, for he is not 
always making 
jokes. He has his 
serious side. He 
has a subtle mind, 
and extreme self- 
reliance, an extra- 
ordinary capacity for 
grasping points and 
shortening, without 
injustice to either 
of the parties, actions 
which would other- 
wise have dragged 
along for days. 

Mr. Justice 
Darling is unques- 
tionably a man of 
moods— sometimes 
he is austere, at other times buoyant and gay. There are times when his 
brow is clouded and he treats with ill-disguised impatience what he considers 
preposterous arguments by counsel, or evasive answers by witnesses. 
Whispered conversations, or rather a humming of voices, and particularly 
the shuffling of feet in the Court gangways, annoy him during these critical 
periods. ‘ There must be less noise in Court,” he declares peremptorily, 
and guilty persons, like erring schoolboys admonished by their master, seek 
to obliterate themselves. Yes, everyone must mind his p’s and q’s. It 
is reported that one damp winter’s day Mr. Justice Darling was so distracted 
by a man’s hacking cough, that he directed the usher to advise the unfor- 
tunate man to go home and keep in the warm. 

His Lordship’s sunny moods make up for his others; frequently he 
joins the Court in laughter when humour holds sway. He looks like a 
schoolboy on breaking-up day. He is in his element in an action that 
concerns the more homely side of everyday life—say, a parochial slanging 
match, which one side calls a slander. It gives him such scope for jest. 

Some of his attitudes might inspire the caricaturist fearing not a short 
holiday in a Government institution. Sir Charles is fond of leaning back 
in his chair, not to signify that he is suffering from ennui, but rather to 
indulge in a stretch that is understood to be an aid to a renewal of mental 
activity. Burying his face in his hands is another habit. "When he writes 
at his desk you would not feel surprised if it transpired that he were writing 
to a favourite nephew in the vein of Lord Chesterfield’s letters to his son. 
Alas! that is but a pretty fancy, and his air of detachment is but superficial. 
Nothing escapes him. Counsel has been cross-examining the witness of a 
street accident, and the latter’s replies are unsatisfactory. ‘ No, no, sir,” 
his Lordship sharply remarks to the witness, “ you were not asked that 
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COMFORTABLY SETTLED HIMSELF. 
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question. Mr. McCall asked you ‘ what distance was the motor-car from 
the omnibus? ” ” 

In his whimsical moods this versatile Judge may talk banteringly to 
members of the Bar, but they are never offended by his little jests; on the 
contrary, they seem to like them. Sir Charles once remonstrated with a 
barrister for the way in which he was arguing a point. 

“ Forgive me, my Lord,” said Counsel, “ but perhaps I may remind 
you that you argued a case similarly yourself when at the Bar.” 

“ Yes, I admit it,” replied Sir Charles, with a knowing smile, “ but 
that was the fault of the Judge who allowed it.” 


—— 


A STORY BETTER FITTED FOR THE SMOKING-ROOM. 


His Lordship was irrepressible when a junior at Quarter Sessions. 
Mr. Darling—as he then was—spoke for so long that the Chairman became 
impatient, and asked Counsel if he noticed the hands of the clock. “ Yes,” 
replied the future Judge, “and they seem to me to be in their normal position 
for this time of the day.” 

Mr. Justice Darling is a Judge whom reporters must always watch in 
case he utters at some unexpected moment a joke which it would be folly 
to miss. He astonished the Court the other day by speaking impromptu 
verse. As a matter of fact, his Lordship is a poet of more than ordinary 
merit, as his “On the Oxford Circuit” shows. He is also an accomplished 
writer of prose. His “ Meditations in the Tea-room” and “ Scintillae 
Juris ” are the outcome of a speculative and cultured mind. 

Sir Charles has declared he was very idle in his youth, and that his 
guardian asked him what he intended to do to earn his living. “I think,” 
stated his Lordship, “ he gave me the choice of several unpleasant ways— 
all seemed unpleasant. I knew nothing about them, and so I said, ‘ Oh, 
very well, I’ll be a solicitor,’ and I began to be a solicitor, but it appeared 
to me after a short time that I might not be so idle as I wished. I made 
the acquaintance of a few other people, who said to me, ‘If you really 
wish to be idle for the rest of your natural life, you had better be a barrister.’ 
‘ And so I became one, and I can assure you that for several years—indeed 
for many years—I realised the height of my ambition.” 

Sir Charles’ humorous confessions may be taken with more than a 
grain of salt. At all events, he lives no life of ease now. No Judge can 
in these strenuous days. It is true he does not take his seat until half-past 
ten, and that he generally rises at four or half-past, but his day’s work is 
not finished. On some occasions, he sits later to finish actions, sometimes 
out of consideration for the jurors who have been detained in the Court 
an undue length of time, and more often because he has the next day to 
sit, either in the Court of Criminal Appeal or in the Divisional Court. He 
must, after dinner, examine the “ papers ” relating to each case to be argued 
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in one or other of these Courts. Or, he may be due at the Old Bailey as 
the Judge on the rota. His after-dinner recreation comprises a perusal of 
the depositions. Nor are his Circuit duties any lighter. He sits at Assizes 
much later than in London, having barely time to go to his lodgings to 
dress for dinner. ‘To-morrow he is due at the next Assizes; therefore more 
“ light reading ” is in store to enable him to charge the Grand Jury. Such 
is the varied life of a King’s Bench Judge. One day he sentences a callous 
man to death. On the next he tries an action for fraudulent misrepresenta- 
tion in the sale of a business. Having disposed of that, he tries a breach 
of promise suit by a milliner—so pretty that you wonder how the defendant 
could have been foolish enough to declare that his love had flown. 

* * * * * * * 

In King’s Bench Court 3 Mr. Justice Lawrance officiates when in 
London. He is three years older than the senior Judge, Mr. Justice 
Grantham, but is four years his junior so far as length of service is concerned. 
“ Long Lawrance” is the nickname that has stuck to his Lordship from 
the old days when he towered in height above his confréres at the Bar. 
His demeanour is always calm and imperturbable, no matter how heavy 
and lengthy be the actions; one might think he were oblivious of the 
array of silks and juniors, and of the crowded passages and gallery. For 
long periods he sits as silent as a sphynx; but now and again he amuses 
the Court with drily- 
humorous observations or 
naive remarks blurted out 
on the spur of the 
moment. A clerical 
witness in a certain action 
mentioned that he was 
the Rector of X 
an announcement his 
Lordship received with 
every token of respect. 
“T am also,” the witness 
added, “the Mayor of 
X 2 ST “would 
rather trust the Rector of 
X than the Mayor 
of X ,” interposed his 
Lordship with genial 
cynicism. 

“Long Lawrance,” 
as hale and as hearty a 
veteran as ever there 
were, is a member of the 
old school, and of a 
rapidly vanishing type. 
Before him recently on 
Circuit was a young ‘* LONG LAWRANCE.’’ MR. JUSTICE LAWRANCE. 
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fellow, who had escaped from the Assize Court at Guildford and driven 
about London suburbs in taxi-cabs until he was re-captured and brought up 
at the same Court on the charge of obtaining money by false pretences. 

Mr. Justice Lawrance declared he did not want to hear about the 
events of those days on which the accused had been at large. “TI shall 
ignore them,” he added smilingly, “ because if I were in prison and the 
door were open, I should walk out.” He, therefore, passed sentence on 
the original indictment only. Other Judges might very likely have added 
a further term of imprisonment for such audacious conduct, or, bearing it 
practically if not nominally in mind, have inflicted undue punishment for 
the offence with which the prisoner was charged. ‘“ Long Lawrance ” 
probably had no desire to punish a culprit for making the most of a sporting 
chance. ‘ Long Lawrance ” should always be watched when he sums up 
the cases. He is ever the guide, philosopher, and friend of his special 
jurymen. Looking at them all very earnestly, he speaks deliberately, ever 
and anon holding up a finger to emphasise his points, or punctuating his 
sentences with a series of nods. He has this much in common with the 
Village Blacksmith. He certainly earns his night’s repose—if his day’s work 
is unostentatious. He does his honest best and is contented. There are no 
signs of nerve-trouble in Mr. Justice Lawrance. That he walks to and 
from the Courts, smoking a big cigar, would tend to show that while he 
performs his fair share of work, he never allows worry to get the better of 
him. Who can help loving “ Long Lawrance ” when his face is wreathed 
in smiles? ‘ . ‘* . ‘“ * 

The scene is another 
King’s Bench Court. 
Is this Judge asleep? 
One would think so at 
the first blush; but when 
his Lordship looks up 
and speaks, it very 
speedily becomes ob- 
vious that the observer 
-is mistaken; he has all 
the points at his finger 
ends. Mr. Justice Bray, 
to whom I refer, has 
proved high judicial 
attainments, especially 
in commercial actions. 
His grasp of technical 
matters has surprised 
even experts. No Judge 
is more particular con- 
cerning evidence and the 
way it is given. He 
MR, JUSTICE BRAY. : sifts a case relentlessly 
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to its foundations. He has been known, when a jury has disagreed, to 
send the twelve back to their room to think the matter over once more, 
with the result they have returned into Court with a verdict, thanks to 
further guidance over a doubtful point. Thus had his Lordship spared 
the parties additional expense involved in a second trial. 

* * * * * * * 

That important réles are played by King’s Counsel in the comedies 
and dramas of the Courts goes without saying. The busiest and most 
popular amongst them are object-lessons in efficiency and savoir faire. 
With what ease and unconcern do they slip from Court to Court in King’s 
Bench to take part in several actions at the same time. Two of the newly 
appointed Judges, Mr. Justice Eldon Bankes and Mr. Justice Lush, were, 
when at the Bar—up to the 
end of last Long Vacation— 
adepts in this physical, as well 
as mental, activity. Each was 
able to open a case in one 
Court, to examine an impor- 
tant witness in a “ part-heard’ 
case elsewhere shortly after- 
wards, and to give a final 
address to the jury in yet 
another Court—and in each 
instance without the least sign 
of confusion. Bankes’ genial, 
lucid style was always effective 
with a Special or Common 
Jury. Lush’s sonorous voice 
was employed in cross-exam- 
ination with deadly effect to 
the other side. 

Sir Edward Carson is a 
giant amongst Silks. No 
wonder that solicitors and 
their clients are so anxious to 
retain him in actions of the 
supremest importance in which 
great reputations are at stake. 
His righteous indignation as 
advocate for the suppliant in 
the Osborne cadet case, in 
which he espoused the cause 
of a much-wronged boy, had 
unquestionably a_ splendid 
influence on the Court. Sir 
Edward’s emotional speech 
convinced the Court that he, 
himself, believed in the boy’s ‘‘ now, sorR.’”’ SIR EDWARD CARSON, K.C., M.P. 
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innocence. The case did not 
go to the jury for the verdict. 
Allegations were withdrawn 
on behalf of the Crown. 
Young Archer-Shee’s character 
was cleared. It required as 
formidable opponent as Sir 
Rufus Isaacs, now the 
Attorney-General, to under- 
mine in the slightest degree 
Sir Edward’s firm structures 
or to minimise the effect of 
his stringent cross-examina- 
tions, conducted with his 
insinuating brogue. 
Mr. Duke, K.C., is 
— another man _ in_ request 
=, amongst leading _ solicitors. 
He bears himself with dignity. 
He opens a case with much 
elaboration in a mournful 
voice. Rarely does he smile. 
If he is humorous he is dry 
and caustic. not to say pon- 
derous. In a libel action 
brought by a voice-production 
specialist against a famous 
daily paper and a well-known 
MR. DUKE, K.C., M.P. professor of music, whose 
criticisms he resented, the 
plaintiff confidently asserted in the witness-box that his voice could be heard 
by the Angel Gabriel. “I have never heard Gabriel sing,” interjected 
Mr. Duke ,with the utmost solemnity. 
* * * * 


* * 


The most youthful-looking amongst all the Silks is Mr. F. E. Smith, as 
irrepressible a person in King’s Bench Courts as he is in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Smith is retained in actions that, by reason of their public 
interest, are invariably reported. He is a fluent, easy speaker, yet in his 
“ openings ” he shows a propensity for discursiveness and reiteration. It 
is in cross-examination that he is at his best, bringing out the humorous 
phases that makes the Court resound with laughter. Mr. Smith shows his 
capacity for retort in the Courts as he does in Parliament or at a political 
meeting, at which he can silence an interrupter by such a remark as this: 
that he would favour a tax on undeveloped brains. 

Precise, lucid, and ever ready of speech is Mr. McCall, rugged of 
mien and sturdy of aspect. On his shoulders have fallen the responsibilities 
of heavy actions. You might think Mr. McCall were perplexed when his 
face is wrinkled and furrowed, but, no, those wrinkles and furrows are but 
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the concomitants of intense earnestness on 
his clients’ behalf. He has neither wrinkles 
nor furrows in periods of repose; then he 
looks at least ten years younger. 

Mr. Montagu Shearman, K.C., is an 
acquisition in many a theatrical and music-hall 
action. He appeared recently in proceedings 
relating to “ Consul,” that intelligent chim- 
panzee who went on tour. Mr. Justice 
Grantham, who tried the action, remarked 
that the famous performing monkey had six 
months ago followed him round on one of 
his Circuits and proved a counter-attraction. 
His Lordship added that at Gloucester there 
was a difficulty in getting “Consul” up a 
narrow street. “ The street was crowded,” 
stated the Judge, and ‘ Consul’ was of more 
importance to the spectators than the Sheirff’s MR. MCCALL, K.C. 
carriage. ‘ When the Judge remarked that 
the jury thought a view of “ Consul” would aid them to assess damages, 
Mr. Shearman stated that this was impossible, for, he added, like other 
distinguished personages, “Consul” was travelling in America and Canada. 
His Lordship had not long since returned from Canada. 

Mr. Shearman infuses geniality into whatever Court he enters. He 
talks blandly to the jury, whom he compliments with the inference that, 
like himself, they are men of the world. He makes them feel pleased with 
themselves. He is one of the mildest men at the Bar. Here is a man 
with an indulgent uncle-like look if you like. Witnesses are disarmed 

when Mr. Shearman rises with his spectacles 
on his forehead. He appears as if he were 
full of the milk of human kindness. But the 
velvet glove covers the iron hand. He is 
firm, but never overbearing. His paternal 
characteristics were illustrated when he 
appeared for the plaintiff, a schoolboy, who 
had been knocked down and injured by a 
motor-car. The lad was crossing the road 
from a sweet shop where he had been partak- 
ing of ice cornets. ‘ Were they nice, Eric?” 
asked Mr. Shearman — sympathetically. 
“* Rather,” replied the boy with such emphasis 
that the Lord Chief Justice smiled broadly. 

Lovers of the immortal Boz could not 
fail to be interested in Mr. Dickens, Q.C., a 
son of the novelist. He has a keen sense of 
humour; he can jest with a witness whom 
he cross-examines, and he can also be very 


A SON OF BOZ. J : 
MR. DICKENS, K.C. testy. He sometimes reminds you of Mr. 
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Jarndyce when the wind was in the east. Curiously enough, he appeared 
not very long ago in a libel action brought by a workhouse official engaged 
in a district with which Charles Dickens himself was so much identified. 
Mr. Dickens, it is also interesting to note, represented the official, who 
objected to published statements he alleged detamed him as a Poor Law 
employé. ‘The defendant reminded Mr. Dickens of his father’s detestation 
cf Bumbledom, but Counsel retorted that times had changed since the period 
treated by Oliver Twist. He secured a verdict for his client. 

When Mr. Dickens was a junior he represented a plaintiff of the 
name of Pickwick, having been deliberately retained because of the odd 
association of names. ‘“ Mr. Dickens, do you call Mr. Pickwick? ” asked 
the Judge amidst laughter. The personal appearance of this Mr. Pickwick 
was Sasaecone 5 Tupman, Snodgrass, and Winkle would have been 
horrified. The plaintiff was a tall, thin man, with a melancholy countenance. 
It also befel Mr. Dickens to appear for a Mr. Lowles who traded under 
the name of Dombey! 

Mr. Marshall Hall, with his strong personality and unswerving per- 
sistence, is another King’s Bench attraction. He shines with even greater 
brilliancy in the Criminal Courts. Who 
will forget his masterly defence of Wood, 
the Camden Town suspect, whom the 
jury acquitted, and the ovation the 
popular Counsel received when he left 
the Old Bailey after the closing scenes of 
the murder trial? 

There are some Silks who have 
excellent practices, but are not widely 
known amongst the general public, 
because they are not, as a rule, associated 
with those “ showy ” cases that are fully 
reported in the daily papers. Their 
work, however, is remunerative, solid, 
and serviceable. They represent impor- 
tant trading and commercial concerns, 
local authorities, and so forth. Mr. 
Danewerts is renowned in legal circles 
as a special pleader, who fears no Judge 
in all his robes, and who, with grim 
visage, quotes “authorities” till he 
gains his point. There is Mr. Ashton, 
who proves himself equal to the most 
bewildering cases involving a mass of 
figures and questions of detail. Mr. 
Ashton could not be taken for anything 
else but a lawyer, bereft even of his wig 
and gown. Indeed, he must have had 
a legal look when he was an infant in 
MR. MARSHALL HALL, K.C. arms. 
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Barristers’ attitudes form in- 
teresting and instructive studies for 
onlookers, who note with awe the 
elegance of their pose. I refer 
more particularly to juniors. They 
lean back leisurely in their seats as 
only juniors can. They carry on 
whispered conversations one with 
another, or exchange smiles when 
one of their confréres, a middle- 
aged man, substantial as Daniel 
Lambert, pauses in his speech to 
the jury to wipe his perspiring 
brow. Two or three juniors in 
another Court are engaged in a 
little symposium. It is to be feared 
they are not discussing the plead- 
ings. Paragraphs 3, 4, and 5 of 
the defence and counter-claim do 
not, as a rule, provoke chuckles. 
It is probable that one of them is 
relating a story better fitted for the 
smoking-room. 


Sometimes a Silk, too, takes . ae 
a brief period of repose in Court. wer 
He may be waiting for the next SS 


case or for a favourable opportunity SUBSTANTIAL: AB: DANIEL LAMBERT: 

to ask the Judge to release the 

parties in the event of the present proceedings lasting all day. He has 
taken his seat, turned round to nod and smile at the juniors, and then 
comfortably settled himself to listen to the speech of a brother Silk. 

The ushers perform innumerable useful services, and are ever on the 
qui vive to hand round “ exhibits” and take glasses of water to parched 
Counsel. Messrs. Champ and Chambers, veterans amongst the King’s 
Bench contingent, and who were employed in the old days at Westminster 
Hall, are two of the most familiar figures at the Courts. Mr. Champ was 
the late Mr. Justice Hawkins’ particular usher in Court 5, where he is 
still actively in harness. Mr. Champ is a genial, youthful veteran, who is 
as nimble as if he were on the sands at Skegness. 

Little known to the general public are such Law Courts’ “ side shows ” 
as the ornate and spacious ante-room to the Judges-in-Chambers and the 
adjoining “ Bear-Garden,” a hall in which hosts of people are waiting to 
see the Masters-in-Chambers. ‘These are the scenes of the preliminaries 
of legal proceedings. If deserted, the ante-room would be an ideal place 
in which to read, write, and reflect. The adjacent balcony is delightful, 
for there you can smoke a surreptitious cigarette and watch the crowds 
hurrying along the Strand. The “ Bear-Garden” is fitly named. Silk 
and felt-hatted humanity is noisy there. Ever and anon an attendant, in a 
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voice sounded muezzin-like 
from afar, cries out the 
names of those whom the 
Masters await. 

Another locality of 
obscure fame is the “ Cab- 
rank,” so named by the 
shorthand-writers for their 
trysting-place; it is by the 
post-office and cloak-room 
counter, near Chancery 
Courts 3 and 4. There 
these men, nimble and fleet 
of pen, await engagements 
by solicitors. If the “Cab- 
rank ” be crowded, business 
is bad. If the “Cab-rank” 
be deserted, affairs are pros- 
perous, and pot-hooks and 
hangers triumph. The 
“ chicken-run ” is a bridge 
dividing one block of the 
building from another. A 
certain attendant, when he 
was yet a fledgling at the 
Courts, was asked by a 
solicitor the way to the 
“ chicken-run.” “ Sir,”? re- 
plied the attendant politely, 
“these are the Royal Courts 
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MR. CRAMP IS AS NIMBLE AS IF HE WAS ON THE SANDS 


' of Justice, not the Zoological Gardens! ” 


Nevertheless, there is a staff of cats, 
sometimes described as the Royal Courts of 
Justice Feline Reserves, employed to devour 
the mice. The doyen is the Judges’ pet that 
has the run of their Lordship’s corridors and 
common room. A huge, majestic tabby, it 
is difficult to realise that ten years ago he was 
picked up in a starving condition in Lincoln’s 
Inn. 

Two or three years ago Pussy mis- 
behaved himself by sauntering into a King’s 
Bench Court and curling himself comfortably 
on the Judge’s seat. hz intruder was 
expelled with ignominy just as his Lordship 
was about to take his seat. 

He has outlived that indiscretion of other 
days, and now enjoys the goodwill of all. 


“THE EDITOR REGRETS” 


By Wituiam FREEMAN 
I. 
|X TRACT from I'he Writer's Year-Book, 1910: 


Granpison’s MacazinE, 299, Fleet Street, E.C. 
gd. nett. Monthly. This Magazine contains 
Articles and Stories, the latter averaging 2,500 to 
5,000 words in length; also a Serial. 

Payment—A matter of arrangement—high for 
first-class work. 


II. 


Letter from the Editor of Grandison’s Magazine to Christopher Frale, 
Esq. (Author of the £200 Prize Novel, Love in Arcady, etc.) : 


299, Freer Street, E.C., 
May 4th, 1910. 
Dear Sir, 
We shall be glad to kncw if you can let us have a Serial of, say, 
70,c0o words, by the end of the present year. 

If you can do so, perhaps you will be good enough to call, or, as an 
alternative, to send us the synopsis of any plot which you think might 
suit us. 

Yours faithfully, 
Tue Epiror. 


III. 
Letter from Christopher Frale to John Marling, Esq., of Ealing: 


“ Tue Exms,” Wootton Bassett, 
May 5th, rgro. 
Dear Mar ino, 
Ive just received a letter from the Editor of Grandison’s Magazine. 
For some reason or other they want one of my yarns, and I think of sending 
them 4 Damsel at the Helm, which I’ve just begun. 

Before committing myself, however, I should be glad of any outside 
information which you, as a journalist, could give me concerning the 
periodical, I haven’t heard of it before. 

Yours in haste, 
C, Frae, 
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IV. 
Letter from John Marling to Christopher Frale, Esq. : 


13, WoopviLLeE Avenue, Eatino, 


May 6th, 1910. 
Dear Frace, 


Grandison’s is quite the newest enterprise, but it has already some- 
thing of a reputation, and Sir John is reported to have spent about fifty 
thousand in setting on its legs. 

He pays, I believe, about two guineas per thou. for good work, but 
is extraordinarily particular as to what he prints. It will be quite a feather 
in your cap if you get in. 

Yours, 
J. M. 


V. 
From Christopher Frale to John Marling, Esq. : 
“ Tue Exums,” Wootton Bassett, 


May 8th, rg1o0. 
Dear Martino, 


Many thanks for yours. I had, however, an unexpected opportunity 
of running up to Town to-day, and called at the offices of Grandison’s. The 
Chief was out, but I saw the Sub.—a youthful but capable chap—about 
my stuff, and left a synopsis of the Story with him. 

I shall hear further concerning it in a few days, and will write you 
again. 
Yours, 
C. Frace. 


P.S.—As I was leaving, I passed a gir! on the stairs, evidently doing 
free-lance work, whose face seemed familiar. By the time I’d got home 
I'd located the likeness. She was that Waverly kiddy who was at Hamp- 
stead at the time we left, and who was everlastingly scribbling verses. Do 
you remember how frightfully we ragged her about some lines which she 
dropped in the playground—the ones beginning, “ O, how Ive wished, and 
wished in vain, that I were as pretty as Susan Jane, and not so peeky, and 
thin, and plain! ”? Well, it must be some consolation for her to know 
that she’s grown most uncommonly pretty since then. But I’m sorry to 
see the poor child starting on such an uphill task. 
We were little brutes in those days, weren’t we! 


“The Editor Regrets” 


VI. 
Letter from the Editor of Grandison’s Magazine to C. Frale, Esq. : 
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299, Freer Street, E.C., 
é May 16th, 1910. 
Dear Sir, 

We beg to acknowledge receipt of your favour, agreeing to. furnish 
us with a Story of 70,000 words, within a period and under conditions which 
you will find embodied in the formal Agreement enclosed herewith. 

The Synopsis which you submitted is quite satisfactory, but we under- 
stand that you would raise no objection to our making such minor alterations 
in the plot, etc., as we may from time to time consider advisable. 

Yours faithfully, 
i Enclosure. , Tue Epiror. 


VII. 


Letter from Christopher Frale to the Editor of Grandison’s Magazine : 


“ Tue Exms,” Wootton Bassett, 
May 18th, 1910. 
Dear Sir, 
Thanks for your letter of the 16th. Herewith I return Agree- 
ment, duly signed. 
With regard to the second paragraph in your letter, I shall, of course, 
raise no objection to such alterations as may be necessary. 
Yours truly, 
CHRISTOPHER FRALE. 


VIII. 
Letter from Miss Drusilla Waverly, B.A., to Mrs. Waverly, of Sutton: 


* Granpison’s MacazineE ” OFFICES, 
299, FLeer Street, E.C., 
May rgth, rgro. 
Dariinc Moruer, 

Your long letter this morning—although it doesn’t compensate for 
having to live in a Bayswater boarding-house, as I suppose I shall have to 
do until the new Ealing home is ready for us both. 

I am getting on splendidly here. The Staff is most kind and helpful, 
and the novelty of being “ bossed ” by a Lady-Editor doesn’t seem to have 
engendered the smallest ill-feeling among the “ mere men.” Indeed, they 
regard it as rather a joke to conceal my sex from aspiring interviewers until 
the last moment. 

And that reminds me of a rather odd thing which happened a few days 
ago. Sir John Grandison has been anxious to acquire a serial by one 
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Christopher Frale—a young man who, I believe, once won a prize with a 
novel. The name, when he mentioned it, sounded familair, and eventually 
it flashed across me that it had belonged to one of those young fiends who 
made my life an absolute torment at the Mixed School at Hampstead. He, 
and a long-limbed elder lad, used to edit the School Magazine, and were 
pitiless with regard to some silly verses which I was unlucky enough to drop. 
We (note the editorial pronoun!) have a reputation for overhauling 
our stories pretty closely, and Mr. Frale, who has definitely accepted a 
commission from us, may discover as much within the next few weeks. 
Yours ever, 


Drv. 
IX. 
Extract from 4 Damsel at the Helm (First Instalment}: 


“ The August sun was glowing dully as Cynthia turned, and, handing 
the child to the young man with a smile which seemed to stop his heart-beats, 
drew her furs more closely about her, and led the way to the door of the 
hotel.” 


X. 
Letter from the Editor of Grandison’s Magazine to C. Fraile, Esq. : 


299, FLeer Street, E.C., 
May 3oth, rgro. 
Dear Sr, 
We have to acknowledge receipt of the first instalment of your 
Story, 4 Damsel at the Helm, which, however, we are returning for revision. 
Unless you wish to suggest that the hero falls dead in Chapter One, 
we think that it would be advisable to substitute some other expression 
with regard to the effect of “ Cynthia’s” smile. We also doubt if that 
lady would wear furs in crossing a room during August. 
Faithfully yours, 
Tue Eprror. 


XI. 
Extract from 4 Damsel at the Helm (First Instalment, revised) : 


“ The August sun was glowing dully as Cynthia turned, and handing 
the child to the young man with a smile which thrilled him to the depths 
of his being, drew her light wraps about her, and led the way to the door 
of the hotel. . . . A triple blast from the Commissionaire’s whistle swiftly 
summoned a taxi-cab, and Lord Clovis Sheringham, carrying the sleepy 
child in his arms, entered it, and was whirled out of sight.” 
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XII. 
Letter from the Editor of Grandison’s Magazine to C. Frale, Esq. : 


299, Freer Street, E.C., 
June 14th, 1910. 

Dear Sir, 

We are sorry to have to send back your work again, but there are 
still one or two details in the second instalment which appear to call for 
alteration. 

For instance, a taxi-cab is no longer summoned by a “ triple blast,” 
but by a single one. Further, you mention elsewhere that the child was 
“ An active little fellow of nine »—in which case he would hardly be likely 
to be sleepy at 4-30 in the afternoon. And finally, we do not altogether 
approve of the name “ Clovis.” It strikes us as being both un-English, 
and at the same time a trifle suggestive of a well-known Patent Bread. 

Faithfully yours, 
Tue Eprror. 
XIII. 


Letter from Christopher Frale to the Editor of Grandison’s Magazine : 


“ Tue Evms,” Wootton Bassett, 
June 16th, 1910. 
Dear Sir, 
I herewith enclose the two instalments of my Story, duly revised. 
You will see that all your objections have now been met, and in the 
meantime I trust that the third instalment, also sent herewith, may meet 
with greater approval. 
Yours truly, 
CHRISTOPHER FRALE. 


XIV. 
Extract from 4 Damsel at the Helm (Third Instalment) : 


“ As the luncheon-bell rang, Moira Cavendish tripped lightly across 
the dewy lawn, carrying her typewriter—so fair a vision that the country- 
folk, passing on their way to market on that fifth day of September in the 
year 1909, turned to admire the trim figure as it passed.” 


XV. 
Letter from the Editor of Grandison’s Magazine to C. Frale, Esq. : 
299, Freer Street, E.C., 
June 20th, 1910. 


Dear Sir, 
We have now had an opportunity of reading through the third 
instalment of your Story. 
We think it hardly likely that a girl described as “slim” would be 
able to trip across even the smallest lawn carrying a typewriter, weighing, 
presumably, about thirty pounds, nor would the lawn itself be “ dewy ” 
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at luncheon-time. It also strikes us that you do not make it sufficiently 
clear as to whether it was the girl or the machine which was so attractive. 
Lastly, we would draw your attention to the fact that the fifth of 
September last year fell upon a Sunday. There would be no market of 
any sort open upon that date. 
Faithfully yours, 
Tue Epiror. 
XVI. 


ott asie-te ahh 


XVII. 
The Same, to John Marling, Esq. : 


“Tue Exums,” Woorron Bassett, 
June 22nd, 1910. 
Dear Martino, 

I meant to have written before, but since my last letter Pve been 
driven to the very verge of lunacy by the malignant genius who runs 
Grandison’s. 

Knowing that I was more or less upon trial, I was naturally anxious 
to put in decent work, and, by the same token, made half a dozen stupid 
Mistakes in consequence. But the Editor—confound him!—finds some- 
thing to quarrel over in every other line! 

I shall be running up to Town to-morrow for a few days, and hope to 
be able to meet the villain face to face. 

Yours as ever, 
C. Frave. 
XVIII. 


The Same, to the Same: 


CaLLINcHAM’s Hore, Lancaster Gate, 
June 23rd, 1910. 
Dear Mar ino, 

This scrawl is merely to tell vou that I called at the Offices of 
Grandison’s this morning, only to discover that both my luck and the Editor 
were still out, for the imbecile in uniform at the door could only tell me 
that the Chief was somewhere in the building. The man had no idea where, 
and the place is as complicated as a rabbit-warren. 

I was leaving in disgust, when I ran up against the girl I met there 
before. The poor little thing looked very white and tired, and I could 
imagine the sort of time she’d been having. Our eyes happened to meet 
(she hadn’t seen me on the previous occasion), and she said “ Mr. Frale? ” 
in a startled sort of way, and I said “ Yes! ”, and then, on the spur of the 
moment, tried, like a blundering, patronising fool, to give her one or two 
hints as to how to get her stuff accepted. She listened demurely enough, 
her big, soft eyes staring up at me (I think it must have been her eyes 
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which tempted me to make such an ass of myself!). And then I went 

home to try to work up some sort of a love-scene between a hero and heroine 

which have rather less vitality between them than the statue of Queen Anne. 
Yours, 


C. FRALE. 
XIX. 
Letter from Miss Drusilla Waverly, B.A., to Mrs. Waverly : 


299, FLerr Street, E.C., 
June 24th, 1910. 
Dar_inc MorTuHeEr, 

The comedy proceeds apace! Yesterday morning Mr. Christopher 
Frale—tall, good-looking, hot-tempered, and obviously in a perfect agony 
of embarrassment—met me on the stairs here. He recognised me (though 
not in my official capacity), and I, grasping the fact, gave him an opportunity 
of speaking. I was rewarded by some very excellent advice concerning the 
necessity of typing on one side of the paper, studying the best magazines, 
and so forth, and he would, I am convinced, have ended by offering to lend 
me half-a-crown to allay the pangs of hunger, if I hadn’t brought the 
interview to an abrupt end. 

Meanwhile, the decorators are still at work here, and goodness only 
knows how long it will be before I can get back to my own “Den.” At 
present, I’m crowded into a minute office at an angle of the stairs, and live 
in hourly terror of having a can of pale-green paint upset over my devoted 
head. 

Always your own, 


Drv. 
XX. 
The Editor of Grandison’s Magazine to C. Frale, Esq. : 


299, FLeet Street, E.C., 
July rst, Ig10. 
Dear Sr, 
We enclose herewith proofs of your first three instalments of 4 
Damsel at the Helm for your final revision. 

You will note that, rather than return the MSS. for the third time, we 
have ourselves made one small alteration. On page 28 you observe, in 
parenthesis, “ Women, under an excess of responsibility, exhibit striking 
mental deficiencies. They have very little sense of humour, and practically 
none of justice.” , 

As this sentiment strikes us as being quite unnecessarily »weeping, we 


are deleting it. 
i . Yours aiehfully, 


Tue Eprror, 
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XXII. 
Letter from Christopher Frale to John Marling, Esq. : 


CaLuincHAM’s Horex, LancasTER GATE, 
July 4th, 1gro. 
Dear Maruino, 

The absolute limit has been reached at last! It was bad enough 
when the blithering idiot in charge of Grandison’s suggested corrections. 
He has now taken upon himself to delete whole sentences bodily! 

Within a couple of hours of this culminating impertinence I was at 
the Offices. ‘The place reeked of paint and whitewash. No one seemed 
to be able to say where the Editor was—perhaps my manner scared *em— 
and, in the end, I lost my temper, and bolted upstairs, two steps at a time, 
to investigate on my own account. 

A room marked “ Editor ” was empty and in a state of chaos, but in 
a miserable little hole near by, Drusilla—that is to say, Miss Waverly— 
was waiting in her coat and hat. 

Curiously enough, I’d been think’ng about her a good deal lately— 
brown eyes of that particular shade may have an unsettling effect—and I 
gave her my opinion of the whole confounded magazine and its staff, from 
old Grandison downwards. And then I found that she was going out to 
get some lunch, and it seemed obviously the thing to accompany her. She 
jibbed a little when I paid the bill, but I reminded her (with judicious 
reservations) of the old days at Hampstead, and of the fact that she’d once 
treated me to a penny stick of liquorice. And all was well. 

She and her mother, I learn, are moving into a new house at Ealing 
very soon. Don’t be surprised if I turn up some afternoon to try your 
golf-course there—I think of taking up the game in earnest. 

Kindest regards to Mrs. Marling. 

Yours, 
C. FRace. 
XXII. 


Letter from John Marling to C. Frale, Esq. : 


13, WoopviLLE AVENUE, Eauinc, 
July Sth, gro. 
Dear FRa.e, 

Sorry, but I’m afraid it isn’t the fellow in charge of Grandison’s 
who’s the “ blithering idiot! » I suppose that white-hot indignation of 
yours has prevented your guessing before that the fair Miss Waverly is 
herself the Editress. J discovered the fact from a half-column interview 
which appeared in yesterday’s issue of Literary Chat. Old Grandison, it 
seems, is a believer in the Equality-of-the-Sexes Movement, and he’s been 
trying the thing as an experiment, and says that he’s more than satisfied. 

The very best thing for you to do is to take a day off, and come down 
to the garden-party which mv wife is giving on Saturday—to-morrow. 
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She has struck up a violent friendship with old Mrs. Waverly, and you’ll 
have three or four hours and as many acres in which to wander about and 
explain matters to the daughter. 

Yours, in sympathy, 


P.S.—Let’s know when to expect you. 
XXIII. 


Telegram from Christopher Frale to J. Marling, Esq. (handed in at 
Lancaster Gate, W., at 8 p.m., July 8th, rgro): 


Expect me two-thirty to-morrow.—FRALE. 
XXIV. 
From the Editor of Grandison’s Magazine to C. Frale, Esq. : 


299, Fleet Street, E.C., 
July 13th, gro. 
Dear Mr. FRALE, 

Thank you for the fourth instalment of your Story—it will do 
admirably. I shall be glad to see the remainder as soon as you can let me 
have it. 

I shall not be at the Office to-morrow, as I have arranged to be at 
home in the morning, and hope to pay an afternoon visit to the British 
Museum. And please, in any case, don’t think of apologising further— 
after what you told me at Mrs. Marling’s garden-party it isn’t in the least 
necessary. Besides, the authorities don’t encourage conversation at the 
British Museum—at any rate in the Reading-room, where I shall be until 
four. 

Sincerely yours, 
Drusitta Waverty. 


XXV. 
Ticket issued to Mr. C. Frale, 3-30 p.m., July 14th, 1910: 


No. 133429. 3rd Cl. Return. 
Subject to the Bye-Laws of the District Rly. 
Lancaster GaTE—BritTisH Museum. 


XXVI. 


Fragment of conversation, overheard some two hours later by the 
Mummy of King Men-kau-ra, and by Mr. James O’Gorman, Museum 
Attendant, Egyptian Gallery. 

“ Mr. Frale, you mustn’t ask me. . . . Well, a—a little! Oh, Pve 
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nothing to forgive. I behaved like a perfect little cat about your Story, 
and it’s you who’ve the right to demand an apology! ” 

“ But I don’t want an apology—I want you. [ve wanted you from 
the first moment I saw you. . . . Yes, absolutely sure. But if you'll look 
me straight in the eyes and say a 

“ You—you’ve no right to expect sucha thing. Iwon’t! I—TI can’t! 

No, I’m not crying—it’s the horrid draught from the window. . And 
I’m not m-m-miserable—I’m quite happy. Please g-g-go away! ” 

(Silence, followed by the sound of slow-moving footsteps.) _No—don’t 
go—dear! J—I—‘ The Editor will have much pleasure in accepting! ? a 
certain talented young Author, and—Christopher, there’s a man looking! * 


XXVII. 
From Liteary Chat, October 8th, 1910: 


“ A marriage of more than usual interest was celebrated at Ealing on 
Tuesday last, when Mr. C. Frale, the author of the £200 Prize Novel and 
other literary work, was united to Miss Drusilla Waverly, B.A., whose 
editorship of Grandison’s Magazine has been such a conspicuous success. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Frale have been the recipients of numerous gifts, 
including an exquisitely chased silver inkstand, surmounted by the twin 
figures of Destiny and Cupid, which was made from the especial designs 
of Mr. John Marling, a friend of the bridegroom. 
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THE INNOCENCE OF THE 
GUILTY 


By Paut Herring 
Illustrated by Oswald Cuningham 


HE fraternity of burglars in the neighbourhood of 
Cohen Kedge’s pawnshop took their hats off to the 
pawnbroker’s patent safe. Some of them took their 
coats off and had personal interviews with it in their 
shirt-sleeves after closing hours. They were at a 
good deal of trouble to cut the electric wires first, 
and avoided stepping on anything suspicious in their 
stocking-feet. They did not wish to wake up Cohen, 
who slept under the counter. It was a habit which 

had grown up with him. He could not sleep happily anywhere else, and 

cracksmen, who broke in casually, always respected the pawnbroker under 
the counter. They respected his patent safe almost as much. It contained 
all the ready money, jewels, and negotiable valuables in the establishment. 
lt was no good stealing a pawnbroker’s ordinary stock-in-trade, as it would 
be bound to come back to him; besides, the midnight visitors, as a rule, 
held pledge-tickets for a good deal of it, and Cohen was a useful man in 
the district. In particularly hard times he would accept a burglar’s kit as 

a joiner’s tool basket, without asking awkward questions about the brace 

and bits, jemmies and other professional implements. 

Now and then during the slack season a speculative cracksman would 
redeem his tools and set to work on the pawnbroker’s patent safe, but he 
always returned them next day with the edge off. 

The safe presented a problem to the community at large. “ The more 
you try to get it to pieces, the more it ’olds together,” one old practitioner 
said. “If you wedge it, it tightens up again. You can’t drill a ’ole in 
it, else I'd suggest a forcing-screw an’ a steel plate. It ain’t a safe—it’s 
fizzical culture—that’s wot it is. We ain’t got no chance against Cohen 
Cadger’s Dreadnought—not an earthly. It fears no foe wiv shinin’ 
crowbar.” 

Another burglar suggested, “ Pack it round wiv fevver beds an’ mat- 
tresses from up the spout, an’ ’ave a go at it wiv dynamite.” 

The old practitioner shook his head. ‘“ Think of the moths; an’ wot 
price poor old Cohen under the counter, enjoyin’ of ’is ’ard-earned repose.” 
“Dynamite don’t always wake people up—not if you use enough 
of it.” 

“I see your idea—but wouldn’t the missus miss old Cohen’s pawnshop 
on a Monday mornin’? Not ’arf. Talk sensible, or don’t say nuffink. 
Hail Smilin’? Morn, an’ don’t you forget it.” 

They gave up grappling with the safe in time, and one of them 
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expressed his firm opinion across the counter to Cohen himself that Jim 
Snooker was the only cracksman who could triumph over it with the legiti- 
mate screws, jemmies, and drills. Cohen Kedge thanked his visitor for 
the information, and asked for particulars about Jim Snooker. His informant 
admitted that Jim was at present away, but they might hope for the happy 
event of his release in about six months. 

In much less than that time the redoubtable Jim Snooker, champion 
light-weight crib-cracker of that part of London, put in his appearance. 
But Jim’s nature had undergone a change. He had decided to be virtuous, 
and pick up an honest living on the racecourse. ‘“ Are you going to sell 
race-cards at Newmarket, Jim? ” one of his friends suggested. 

Jim Snooker sniffed. ‘“ Not likely—Pm goin’ to work ?ard backin’ 
winners an? follow the Turf.” 

“ You'll ’ave to follow it a long way, I’m afraid, an’ nobody ’Il pay 
you for your walking time,” Jim’s friend remarked. 

But the converted cracksman was not to be deterred from his purpose. 
He stepped across to the pawnshop, and knocked on the counter with a 
clay pipe. His closely cropped head was so conspicuous even through glass 
that, knowing the assistant had gone, Cohen Kedge came forward in a hurry. 

The customer planked down a tool basket. 

“‘ These ain’t no further use to me,” he said. ‘ Wot’ll you give me 
on’em? A cracksman’s full kit. I could ’ave sold ’em off to some of the 
other coves, but I thought they might break into your shop an’ steal some- 
thing.” : 

“The pawnbroker smiled, and assured his visitor that wouldn’t be any- 
thing new. It had occurred before. 

“T don’t ’old with that, guv’nor. I allus show proper respec’ to a 
pawnshop, as you never know your luck. [’m Jim Snooker, I am. Just 
come out, an’ ain’t goin’ in again. I left these things with a pal, an’ I wait 
to raise some of the needful on ’em to start a new life with. °E’s used ’em 
a lot while P’ve been missin’, but they’re still good °uns.” 

“Going abroad? ” the pawnbroker inquired civilly. 

“* No—not so far as that. I’m goin’ to start as a sportin’ tipster. DPve 
often thought I should like to lead a different life. All I want is a bit of 
ready money.” 

“Tm sorry I can’t take them over the counter,” Cohen Kedge said 
sympathetically. “It’s not legal. The police might interfere.” 

“ What ain’t legal? Can’t a fellow pawn ’is tool-basket now? Ive 
’ad to work ’ard for my livin’, an’ them tools is what I earned it with. ’Ere, 
guv’nor, should I take ’em round to the side door? ” 

The pawnbroker lit a scented cigarette, handed Jim Snooker another, 
and shook his head. ‘ They tell me you have a good deal of skill as a 
safe-breaker, Mr. Snooker,” he said. ‘I cannot lend money on your tools, 
but if you can open this patent safe without the code word and keys, Pll 
spring you half a sovereign.” 

“ You watch me, an? lively,” Jim Snooker said. ‘ Shall I come over 
the counter with my little lot? ” 

The pawnbroker nodded, and the burglar came. It was Jim Snooker’s 
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At two o’clock 
in the morning, 
whilst the pawnbroker was asleep under the counter, Jim Snooker opened 
the patent safe. He was worn down and tired out, but he did it unaided, 
and inspected some of the contents under the light of a bull’s-eye lantern. 

“ There’s a lot of sparklers an’ loose cash,” he muttered, “ but I won't 
touch anything except this gold ticker, which ’as been pushed over the 
counter by a snide. I’m a sportsman, I am. I'll treat old Cohen fair, if 
’e treats me fair. If ’e don’t, that’s ?is own look out. Tl wake ’im up, 
an’ get that ’arf quid off him.” 

But to Jim Snooker’s amazement, no sooner had he concealed the gold 
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watch, than a couple of policemen, who had entered the premises from the 
back, suddenly threw themselves upon him, and took him in custody. 

“Ere, what’s this all abaht?” he inquired. ‘This is assault an’ battery, 
this is. I was called in ’ere, I was. You'll get yourselves into trouble, 
you will.” 

But the police constables were pleased with their capture. ‘ Come 
along,” they said. “ You've not. been gas-fitting at this time in the 
morning.” 

“* No—but I’ve opened this ’ere safe,” Jim Snooker said. 

“Yes, and that’s our case against you. It'll get you two years, with 
your ticket endorsed.” 

“Wake up that snorin’ Yiddisher under the counter, an’ ask ’im all 
about it,” their prisoner suggested. 

They stirred Cohen Kedge up, but when he saw his patent safe gaping 
wide open, it flashed upon him that there would be no further security in 
the neighbourhood with Jim Snooker at large. So he turned the tables 
on the reformed burglar by congratulating the constables on their clever 
capture. 

“But don’t let them know round here that he has opened my com- 
plicated safe,” he pleaded. “I should never be able to insure against 
burglary if it wasn’t for the security of that patent safe. Nobody has ever 
succeeded in opening it before. Keep it quiet, and I will make it well 
worth your while. Mind, he is trying to get at me. What = desperate 
rufian—you must keep fifa at a good distance away from me.’ 

“TI should bloomin’ well think so,” Jim Snooker said wrathfully. 
“ Where’s that ’arf sov.? I should like to make a few remarks about things 
in general, but I’m absolutely speechless. Still, ’'ve got an easy conscience. 
I’m innocent, Iam. You dunno’ wot that feelin’s like, none of you. It’s 
something to live for, it is. I feel good, I do, an’ better than that, I shall 
come out of this ere bit of trouble like a statoo at the Law Courts, I shall— 
I can see the legal perfesshun whitewashin’ me with a trowcl, I can. You 
watch it—an’ when I do come out, Mr. Sheeny Kedge, beware of injured 
innocence—that’s all! ” 

* * * * * ¥ * 

There was no such thing as abstract justice to Jim Snooker—it was 
as concrete as Portland cement. Being a member of the Burglars’ Legal 
Aid Society, he was represented by counsel. He indignantly refused to 
plead guilty when advised to do so by that gentleman. He stood in the 
prisoner’s dock confident and smiling. He winked at the policemen, and 
thoroughly enjoyed the luxury of being innocent. Even the magistrate’s 
humour failed to depress him. 

“ My client pleads not guilty,” the solicitor said, shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘ He does not deny that he was breaking open the pawnshop 
safe when the police arrested him.” 

“>Ere, none of that. Id broke it open,” Jim Snooker said proudly. 

“ Hush! that’s not in evidence against you.” 

“ Put it down then,” the prisoner insisted. “I want to establish my 
complete innocence of this ’ere charge.” 


IT WAS JIM SNOOKER’S TEST MATCH. 


The humour of the situation captured the court. The magistrate 
wagged a quill pen at the prisoner, and cross-examined him from the bench. 

“ You know there’s no real proof that you’d opened the safe, my man,” 
he urged. “ As your legal adviser states, it is not in evidence against you. 
You admit being on the premises for an illegal purpose, of course? ” 

The lawyer glanced anxiously at his client, and cleared his throat. 

“ Ahem! I understand my client does not admit any such thing, sir. 
His professional services were called in by the pawnbroker.” 

“ What is your client’s profession? ” the magistrate smilingly inquired. 

“ Ahem!—TI believe = , 

“Ere, somebody, read my record,” Jim Snooker said. ‘“ Some of 
you coppers who ain’t doin’ much might make yourselves useful.” 

The lawyer looked hopeless. The magistrate smiled again. “ That 
would have been put in later, I suppose, but we may as well take it now.” 

It was read over with a good deal of satisfaction by a detective-sergeant. 
The prisoner folded his arms, and listened to his official biography with 
interest. Some admiring acquaintance in court shouted, “Ere, ’ere, Jim! 
There’s a lot done less for their country than that.” 

It was obvious that such an uncalled-for remark pained the prisoner. 
He shook his head. ‘ Some people don’t seem to enter into the proper 
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spirit of this ’ere case,” he protested. ‘For a cove to be innocent with 
a record like that at the back of ’im, an’ to be locked up, mind you, an’ put 
in the dock, when ’e’s turned over a new leaf. » 

“A new ticket-of-leave,” the magistrate chuckled. 

“ Now, old dear, do let’s ’ave order in court,” Jim Snooker said indig- 
nantly. “I’m surprised at you, an’ you on the bench, too. If it ’appens 
again, I shall clear the court. It ain’t fair to me to ’ave the beak indulge 
in this unseemly mirth. Take it in the spirit it’s ’anded over to you.” 

The rebuked magistrate adjusted his pince-nez, coughed, and icily 
regarded the tittering court. 

«What is all this leading to? ” he asked the counsel for the defence. 

“Pm sure I don’t know, your worship,” that legal light said, mopping 
his perspiring brow. The alarmed magistrate made an attempt to stop 
the prisoner addressing the court, and the listeners were entertained with 
a dialogue between the bench and the dock. 

“This record of the sentences you have served only proves the case 
against you.” 

“Oh, no, it don’t—it proves I’m innocent. Should I ’ave asked for 
it to be read if I’d been guilty? ” 

“ But you acknowledge that you opened the pawnshop safe? ” 

“There you are! I want that put down in evidence against me to 
establish my innocence. You ’ear that, Mr. Sheeny Kedge, don’t you? 
It’s done you for ’arf a quid, an’ I shall trouble you for it when I’m dis- 
charged.” This remark was addressed from the dock to Cohen Kedge in 
court. 

“You were in the pawnshop late at night, working on Mr. Kedge’s 
safe with jemmies and drills? ” 

The prisoner bowed. ‘“ Righto, me lud.” 

“ And you forced it open? ” 

“ T did—an’ don’t you forget it. Pretty job it was, too—not ’arf! ” 

“ Well, this is a plain admission of burglary.” 

“Oh, no, it ain’t.” 

“ What do you call it yourself? ” 

“ Well, I ain’t studied it out. Callin’ in an expert crib-cracker ain’t 
like callin’ in a plumber. Suppose we let it go down as technical eddication, 
guv’nor? ” The prisoner winked, the magistrate gasped, the court roared. 
Counsel for the defence threw down his brief. 

“I give up the case,” he exclaimed angrily. 

“Chuck up the sponge! ” the astonished prisoner retorted. ‘ What 
for? Well, it don’t matter much. I’ve won this ’ere case on my own, an’ 
I deserve it. It’s the first time I’ve ever been innocent in my life! ” 

Alas! for the expectations of Jim Snooker. His guilt was taken as 
proved, and he was sentenced to eighteen months’ hard labour. He stared 
at the magistrate like a theatrical poster which had taken the wrong turning 
in life, and shook his head. 

“ Tt ain’t innocence that gets a man off,” he said philosophically.“ It’s 
the lawyers. I made a mistake in being innocent, I did. I shan’t do it 
again. I daresay if I’d started to earn a honest livin’ on the Turf as a 


‘* NOW, OLD DEAR, DO LET’S ’AVE ORDER IN COURT,’’ JIM SNOOKER SAID 
INDIGNANTLY. 


bookie’s tout I should have gone down at the first fence. But I broke open 
that ’ere pawnshop safe, when nobody else could do it—an’ I found time to 
beat all comers in a pipe-colourin’? competition as well. In case Sheeny 
Kedge says I didn’t earn the ’arf quid I never got, I should like to present 
the chairman with a slight token of our esteem on this suspicious occasion. 
It takes the form of a gold ticker, which I’ve ’ad a good deal o” trouble to 
keep out of the ’ands of the police.” 

With these few words Jim Snooker handed over to one of the warders 
a valuable gold watch. The chain had been snipped off with a pair of 
“cutters,” and there was a duplicate pawn-ticket attached. It was passed 
to the magistrate, who stammered, “‘ Why, this is the watch which was 
stolen from me a week ago—a presentation watch, with my name inscribed 
inside it.” 

“ Yes, I read it, guv-nor,” Jim Snooker said cheerfully. ‘ You see 
where it’s been. Don’t ask me ’ow it got there, I shouldn’t like to say. 
But it don’t require a guessin’ competishun to decide. Any’ow, it proves 
I broke open that ’ere pawnshop safe all sereno, an’ if Sheeny Kedge ’ad 
treated me like a sportsman, I shouldn’t ’ave done this on im. But even 
when you’re innocent you’ve got to keep a card up your sleeve nowadays, 
in case the man next door but one should be guilty: . . . Oh, all right, 1 
know my way down as well as you do.” 


ACCORDING TO THEIR LIGHTS 


By O. Henry 


OMEWHERE in the depths of the big city, where 
the unquiet dregs are for ever being shaken together, 
young Murray and the Captain had met and become 
friends. Both were at the lowest ebb possible to 
their fortunes; both had fallen from at least an inter- 
mediate heaven of respectability and importance, and 
both were typical products of the monstrous and 
peculiar social curriculum of their overweening and 
bumptious civic alma mater. 

The Captain was no longer a captain. One of those sudden moral 
cataclysms that sometimes sweep the city had hurled him from a high and 
profitable position in the Police Department, ripping off his badge and 
buttons and washing into the hands of his lawyers the solid pieces of real 
estate that his frugality had enabled him to accumulate. The passing of 
the flood left him low and dry. One month after his dishabilitation a saloon- 
keeper plucked him by the neck from his free-lunch counter as a tabby plucks 
a strange kitten from her nest, and cast him asphaltward. This seems low 
enough. But after that he acquired a pair of cloth top, button Congress 
ee and wrote complaining letters to the newspapers. And then he 
ought the attendant at the Municipal Lodging House who tried to give 
him a bath. When Murray first saw him he was holding the hand of an 
Italian woman who sold apples and garlic on Essex Street, and quoting the 
words of a song book ballad. 

Murray’s fall had been more Luciferian, if less spectacular. All the 
pretty, tiny little kickshaws of Gotham had once been his. The megaphone 
man roars out at you to observe the house of his uncle on a grand and 
revered avenue. But there had been an awful row about something, and 
the prince had been escorted to the door by the butler, which, in said avenue, 
is equivalent to the impact of the avuncular shoe. A weak Prince Hal, 
without inheritance or sword, he drifted downward to meet his humourless 
Falstaff, and to pick the crusts of the streets with him. 

One evening they sat on a bench in a little down-town park. The 
great bulk of the Captain, which starvation seem to increase—drawing irony 
instead of pity to his petitions for aid—was heaped against the arm of the 
bench in a shapeless mass. His red face, spotted by tufts of vermilion, 
week-old whiskers and topped by a sagging white straw hat, looked, in 
the gloom, like one of those structures that you may observe in a dark 
Third Avenue window, challenging your imagination to say whether it be 
something recent in the way of ladies’ hats or a strawberry shortcake. A 
tight-drawn belt—last relic of his official spruceness—made a deep furrow 
in his circumference. The Captain’s shoes were buttonless. Ina smothered 
bass he cursed his star of ill-luck. 

Murray, at his side, was shrunk into his dingy and ragged suit of 
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blue serge. His hat was pulled low; he sat quiet and a little indistinct, 
like some ghost that had been dispossessed. 

“ Pm hungry,” growled the Captain—“ by the top sirloin of the Bull 
of Bashan, I’m starving to death. Right now I could eat a Bowery restaurant 
clear through to the stove pipe in the alley. Can’t you think of nothing, 
Murray? Yov sit there with your shoulders scrunched up, giving an 
imitation of Reginald Vanderbilt driving his coach—what good are them 
airs doing you now? Think of some place we can get something to chew.” 

“ You forget, my dear Captain,” said Murray, without moving, “ that 
our last attempt at dining was at my suggestion.” 

“ You bet it was,” groaned the Captain, “ you bet your life it was. 
Have you got any more like that to make—hey? ” 

“TI admit we failed,” sighed Murray. ‘I was sure Malone would 
be good tor one more free lunch after the way he talked baseball with me 
the last time I spent a nickel in his establishment.” 

“ T had this hand,” said the Captain, extending the unfortunate member 
—‘“T had this hand on the drumstick of a turkey and two sardine sandwiches 
when them waiters grabbed us.” 

“I was within two inches of the olives,” said Murray. “ Stuffed 
olives. I haven’t tasted one in a year.” 

“ What’ll we do? ” grumbled the Captain. ‘ We can’t starve.” 

“ Can’t we? ” said Murray quietly. ‘I’m glad to hear that. I was 
afraid we could.” 

“You wait here,” said the Captain, rising heavily and puffily to his 
feet. “I’m going to try to make one more turn. You stay here till I 
come back, Murray. I won’t be over half an hour. If I turn the trick 
Pll come back flush.” 

He made some elephantine attempts at smartening his appearance. 
He gave his fiery moustache a heavenward twist; he dragged into sight 
a pair of black-edged cuffs, deepened the crease in his middle by tightening 
his belt another hole, and set off, jaunty as a zoo rhinoceros, across the 
south end of the park. 

When he was out of sight Murray also left the park, hurrying swiftly 
pas He stopped at a building whose steps were flanked by two green 
1ghts. 

i “A police captain named Maroney,” he said to the desk sergeant, 
“was dismissed from the force after being tried under charges three years 
ago. I believe sentence was suspended. Is this man wanted now by the 
police? ” 

“ Why are ye asking? ” inquired the sergeant, with a frown. 

“T thought there might be a reward standing,” explained Murray, 
easily. ‘I know the man well. He seems to be keeping himself pretty 
shady at present. I could lay my hands on him at any time. If there 
should be a reward yi 

“ There’s no reward,” interrupted the sergeant, shortly. “ The man’s 
not wanted. And neither are ye. So get out. Ye are frindly with um, 
and ye would be selling um. Out with ye quick, or P’Il give ye a start.” 

Murray gazed at the officer with serene and virtuous dignity. 
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“I would be simply doing my duty as a citizen and gentleman,” he 
said, severely, “if I should assist the law in laying hold of one of its 
offenders.” 

Murray hurried back to the bench in the park. He folded his arms 
and shrank within his clothes to his ghost-like presentment. 

Ten minutes afterwards the Captain arrived at the rendezvous, windy 
and thunderous as a dog-day in Kansas. His collar had been torn away; 
his straw hat had been twisted and battered; his shirt with ox-blood stripes 
split to the waist. And from head to knee he was drenched with some 
vile and ignoble greasy fluid that loudly proclaimed to the nose its component 
leaven of garlic and kitchen stuff. ; 

“* For Heaven’s sake, Captain,” sniffed Murray, “ I doubt that I would 
have waited for you if I had suspected you were so desperate as to resort 
to swill barrels. I 2 

“Cheese it,” said the Captain harshly. “Tm not hogging it yet. 
It’s all on the outside. I went around on Essex and proposed marriage 
to that Catrina that’s got the fruit shop there. Now, that business could 
be built up. She’s a peach as far as a Dago could be. 

“T thought I had that senoreena mashed sure last week. But look 
what she’s done to me! I guess I got too fresh. Well, there’s another 
scheme queered.” 

“You don’t mean to say,” said Murray, with infinite contempt, “ that 
you would have married that woman to help yourself out of your disgraceful 
troubles! ” 

“ Me? » said the Captain. ‘ I’?d marry the Empress of China for one 
bowl of chop suey. I’d commit murder for a plate of beef stew. I'd steal 
a wafer from a waif. I’d be a Mormon for a bowl of chowder.” 

“T think,” said Murray, resting his head on his hands, “ that I would 
play Judas for the price of one drink of whisky. For thirty picees of silver 
I would a 

“ Oh, come now! ” exclaimed the Captain in dismay. ‘“ You wouldn’t 
do that, Murray? I always thought that Kike’s squeal on his boss was 
about the lowest-down play that ever happened. A man that gives his 
friend away is worse than a pirate.” 

Through the park stepped a large man scanning the benches where the 
electric light fell. 

“Ts that you, Mac?” he said, halting before the derelicts. His diamond 
stickpin dazzled. His diamond-studded fob chain assisted. He was big 
and smooth and well-fed. ‘ Yes, I see it’s you,” he continued. ‘ They 
told me at Mike’s that I might find you over here. Let me see you a few 
minutes, Mac.” 

The Captain lifted himself with a grunt of alacrity. If Charlie 
Finnegan had come down in the bottomless pit to seek him there must be 
something doing. Charlie guided him by an arm into a patch of shadow. 

“ You know, Mac,” he said, “ they’re trying Inspector Pickering on 
graft charges.” 

“ He was my inspector,” said the Captain. 

“(Shea wants the job,” went on Finnegan. “He must have it. 
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It’s for the good of the organisation. Pickering must go under. Your 
testimony will do it. He was your ‘man higher up’ when you were on 
the force. His share of the boodle passed through your hands. You must 
go on the stand and testify against him.” 

‘““ He was ”» began the Captain. 

“* Wait a minute,” said Finnegan. A bundle of yellowish stuff came 
out of his inside pocket. “ Five hundred dollars in it for you. Two-fifty 
on the spot, and the rest » 

“‘ He was my friend, I say,” finished the Captain. ‘ Dll see you and 
the gang, and the city, and the party in the flames of Hades before I'll 
take the stand against Dan Pickering. I’m down and out; but I’m no 
traitor to a man that’s been my friend.” The Captain’s voice rose and 
boomed like a split trombone. ‘Get out of this park, Charlie Finnegan, 
where us thieves and tramps and boozers are your betters; and take your 
dirty money with you.” 

Finnegan drifted out by another walk. The Captain returned to his 
seat. 

“IT couldn’t avoid hearing,” said Murray, drearily. “I think you 
are the biggest fool I ever saw.” : 

“ What would you have done?” asked the Captain. 

“ Nailed Pickering to the cross,” said Murray. 

** Sonny,” said the Captain, huskily and without heat, “ you and me 
are different. New York is divided into two parts—above Forty-second 
Street, and below Fourteenth. You come from the other part. We both 
act according to our lights.” 

An illuminated clock above the trees retailed the information that it 
lacked the half-hour of twelve. Both men rose from the bench and moved 
away together as if seized by the same idea. They left the park, struck 
through a narrow cross street, and came into Broadway, at this hour as dark, 
echoing and de-peopled as a byway in Pompeii. 

Northward they turned; and a policeman who glanced at their unkempt 
and slinking figures withheld the attention and suspicion that he would 
have granted them at any other hour and place. For on every street in that 
part of the city other unkempt and slinking figures were shuffling and 
hurrying toward a converging point—a point that is marked by no monument 
save that groove on the pavement worn by tens of thousands of waiting feet. 

At Ninth Street a tall man wearing an opera hat alighted from a 
Broadway car and turned his face westward. But he saw Murray, pounced 
upon him and dragged him under a street light. The Captain lumbered 
slowly to the corner, like a wounded bear, and waited, growling. 

“ Jerry! ” cried the hatted one. ‘ How fortunate! I was to begin 
a search for you to-morrow. The old gentleman has capitulated. You're 
to be restored to favour. Congratulate you. Come to the office in the 
morning and get all the money you want. T?ve liberal instructions in that 
respect.” ; 

“ And the little matrimonial arrangement? ” said Murray, with his 
head turned sidewise. 
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“ Why—er—well, of course, your uncle understands—expects that 
the engagement between you and Miss Vanderhurst shall be % 

“Good night! ” said Murray, moving away. 

“ You madman! ” cried the other, catching his arm. ‘ Would you 
give up two millions on account of. pee 

“ Did you ever see her nose, old man? ” asked Murray, solemnly. 

“ But listen to reason, Jerry. Miss Vanderhurst is an heiress, and 2s 

“* Did you ever see it? ” 

“ Yes, I admit that her nose isn’t 

“ Good night! ” said Murray. “ My friend is waiting for me. Iam 
quoting him when I authorise you to report that there is ‘ nothing doing.’ 
Good night.” 

A wriggling line of waiting men extended from a door in Tenth Street 
far up Broadway, on the outer edge of the pavement. The Captain and 
Murray fell in at the tail of the quivering millipede. 

“ Twenty feet longer than it was last night,” said Murray, looking up 
at his measuring angle of Grace Church. 

“ Half an hour,” growled the Captain, “ before we get our punk.” 

The city clocks began to strike twelve; the Bread Line moved forward 
slowly, its leathern feet sliding on the stones with the sound of a hissing 
serpent, as they who had lived according to their lights closed up in the rear. 


» 


With international complications on his mind, the Foreign Secretary, 
completely worn out, tumbled into bed. 

He was just dozing off, when the front door beil pealed. 

“A reporter, sir,” announced a footman. “ Will you see him? ” 

“] suppose so!” sighed the Foreign Secretary. And, rising, he slipped 
on his dressing-gown and slippers and descended to the library. 

The reporter was a mere youth; but, though shivering with cold, the 
Foreign Secretary dictated two columns about the reasons for the compro- 
mise he had arrived at with a neighbouring power. Then, satisfied that he 
had done his duty, he showed the youthful reporter to the door. 

“G-g-good night!” he said, with chattering teeth. “You might let 
me have half a d-d-dozen copies of the paper in the m-m-morning.” 

“Oh, this isn’t for any paper!» said the reporter. 

“ What!” cried the minister. “ What the d-d-deuce is it for, then? ” 

“ Why, you see,” exclaimed the youth, “I belong to the new School of 
Journalism, and this is a test interview.” 


By A. G. Greenwoop 
Illustrated by Gladys Talbot 
(ee S]RICHARD v. RHODES,” » 


I read on the cause-list 
pinned up outside King’s 
Bench Court VIII. 

“That’s me,” chuckled 
a voice in my ear. 

“ My dear Billy,” I 
exclaimed, turning round 
and shaking his hand, “ you 

startled me horribly. Rhodes—Lord, I never 

thought of you! What’re you defending yourself 

against? ” 

“ A woman,” groaned Billy. 
*“ Breach of promise? ” 

“A thousand Promises, fifty idiotic, sloppy-sentimental letters—Gad, 
I can’t think what induced me to write °em!—signed photographs, sheafs 
of telegrams. It’s appallin’! ” 

Billy made a long face and looked intensely miserable. I suddenly 
remember old General Sir Peter Steyne, D.S.O., Billy’s wealthy and bachelor 
uncle. All the old boy’s nephews and nieces had wondered since their 
cradle days as to which of their names should fill the blank in Sir Peter’s 
will reserved for his heir’s (or heiress’) cognomen. It struck me that Billy's 
chance looked decidedly poor. 
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“ What does Nunky say? ” I asked rather maliciously. 

“ The dear old beaver,” answered Billy, ‘ is delighted to find that I am 
quite the fool he thought me. However, on my promisin’ not to write 
love-letters to any woman (‘except my wife, of course,’ grinned Billy in 
parenthesis) in the future, he said he’d stand by me. He loves a fight—I 
knew that—and we’ve fought Polly Prichard all along the line.” 

“Is he going to fork out the damages? ” I queried. 

“There won’t be any—at least, of course, we hope not,” said Billy 
gravely. ‘ But if she wins he has promised to see me through.” 

“ Rather spoilt your chance » I began. 

“ Of inheriting? ” laughed Billy. ‘“ My dear chap, Pd given up all 
hope of that ages ago. Some charity’ll get it, none of us, Pll bet. You 
remember how cock-a-hoop my cousin Roland was? ” 

“I do,” said I, “ the johnny who married Lord Carshalton’s daughter.” 

Billy nodded. ‘“ He thought it would please the old coon, but it 
didn’t. Nunks didn’t even send him a wedding-present. Stingy old 
bounder! He’s as close and as miserly as a limpet, and it’s only his greed 
for fighting that’s made him chime in with me now. That and me flatterin’ 
him by going to see him when Polly threatened and asking his advice ” 

“* Stump-clop, stump-clop! ” echoed down the court corridor. 

“ Here he is—dot and carry one,” whispered Billy. 

“ Good morning, sir.” 

Sir Peter looked at Billy contemptuously, then glared at me. 

“ How do, Montagu? ” he exploded. ‘Come to see my fool of a 
nephew make an ass of himself? ” 

“ Yes,” I assented cheerfully. 

“We're fightin’, sir, fightin’, contestin’? every inch! ” he roared, and 
went on to give me his candid opinion of Billy and his doings in such 
stentorian tones that finally an usher slipped out of K.B. VIII. and cautioned 
us that even his lordship had protested at the noise in the corridor. 

A few minutes later Kent (the Steyne family solicitor) slipped through 
the swing-doors and said we’d be “on” in a few minutes. 

A whiff of heliotrope scent, a vision of floating flowered muslin, a 
huge black hat, and the features of a decidedly pretty girl, as Miss Polly 
Prichard, the plaintiff, sailed down towards us, accompanied by her man 
of law, drove Sir Peter precipitately into court. 

We all sat down in a row behind counsel. The jury in the case before 
us clattered out to consider their verdict, the Prichard-Rhodes jury was 
sworn, somebody made an application to Mr. Justice Grace, who made the 
court rock and Sir Peter snort, with a witty reply. Polly came in, the jury 
smiled and decided on their verdict at the sight of her. Mr. Justice Grace 
rubbed up his polished finger-nails and his wits. 

Partry, K.C., opened Polly’s case, and proceeded to make Billy’s cheeks 
tomato-hued while he read aloud some peculiarly inane effusions. 

It was clear that Billy hadn’t a leg to stand on, and pretty Polly seemed 
to know it, as she stared demurely on the floor beneath the twelve twin- 
batteries of the jurymen’s eyes. 

Polly went into the box. 
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Well, though Billy’s my pal, I can’t blame even a juryman forgetting 
Panes and saying, “ Dash it, the girl shall get her damages—that she 
shall! ” 

She looked stunning—and there I leave it. 

It appeared that Billy’s only chance lay in proving himself a man of 
straw, the pauper he was, in order that the jury might not assess the damages 
at too high a figure. 

So pointed questions were put to him by his counsel—old Lambton, 
K.C.—to show the state of his means, or, rather, the absence of them. 
Billy made it pretty clear that as a subaltern in a line regiment, with a 
hundred a year besides his pay, he wasn’t in clover. 

Old Lambton sat down, and Partry began to cross-examine him. 

“You have expectations, I believe? ” was one of his first questions. 

Of course, we expected Billy to truthfully answer “No.” But the 
silly ass lost his head, and said, “I sometimes raise money from my uncle.” 

“On good security, I suppose? ” put in old Grace very gravely. 

“I think the witness is referring to Sir Peter Steyne, me lord,” said 
Partry seriously. 

“T thought,” said the judge with the utmost solemnity, “ that young 
officers’ uncles were always of the pawnbroking fraternity.” 

Everyone laughed, while Partry speedily slipped in the question: 
“Your uncle is a very wealthy man, Mr. Rhodes? ” 

“Oh, yes, awfully,” assented Billy easily, ignoring dear old Lambton’s 
gesticulations and his warm interpolation: “ The matter is grossly irrelevant, 
my lord, grossly: a 

Someone calmed him down, and things went more smoothly for a bit, 
till Partry suddenly asked, apropos of nothing : 

“I suppose Sir Peter has promised to pay any damages which ¢” 

He paused. “Oh, yes,’” said that crass-idiot, Billy. ‘“ He’s sworn 
to do that 

Old Lambton bubbled over again. During the heated discussion 
which ensued Partry sat down very well satisfied. 

Billy having made such a phenomenal idiot of himself, it was not to 
be wondered at that old Lambton had little to say to the jury when he 
addressed them, and the effect of that little was completely swept away by 
Partry’s sentimental twaddle about “ trifled affections,” “ bruised hearts,” 
and “ blighted hopes.” 

Old Sir Peter was inarticulate with rage. He listened to the summing- 
up in silent, pent-up fury. 

When the jury, without leaving the box, found that the promise to 
marry had been made, and assessed damages at three hundred pounds, he 
stamped out of court in a paroxysm of passion, which happily did not burst 
till we had descended the staircase to the great hall. 

Then he turned on Billy, and having said what he thought of him 
for the space of fifteen minutes (without repeating himself once), he thun- 
dered to the apologetic Kent : . 

“ Tell the chit she shall have a cheque to-night.” 
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With that he stump-clopped louder than ever from the building, and 
Billy and I went across to the “ Cock ” for a silent drink. 

* * * * * * * 

Two days later I ran down to Brighton to stay with a cousin of mine, 
and just as I crossed the lawns whom should I see but Sir Peter, red-faced 
as ever, waving his stick at me. 

“‘ Haven’t seen you since that degrading day,” he bellowed. ‘“ My 
infernal fool of a nephew rejoins his regiment—stationed at Aden, and 
serve him right!—to-morrow. Hasn’t had the common politeness to write 
even to me ? 

“ By Jove, that’s bad; unlike Billy,” I murmured, and then suddenly 
felt as if Brighton and Hove and all Sussex was sinking into the sea. 

For there, not twenty yards behind the old man’s back, coming straight 
towards us, were Billy and—Great Scot! yes—Polly! 

She was looking as radiant as before, and Billy looked like a dog with 
two tails and wagging them both like a couple of punkahs. 

I caught old Sir Peter by the arm, ignoring his shouted protests, and 
hurried him off to the Metropole. 

“A cock-tail,” I cried. ‘ You’re pining—dying for one! ” 

He swallowed a cock-tail (he had never refused one in his life), and 
then he turned on me, condemned my impudence, stated that I had hurt his 
arm, called me an adjectival rough young dog, and took himself off. 

And I went out to find Billy. 

I saw them from afar sitting on two chairs up at the Hove end. 
Cautiously I approached. 

“Old cove Monty! ” shouted Billy, jumping up and clouting me on 
the shoulder. ‘ Just the man I wanted to see! We're going to London 
to-night, sail to-morrow, you know, and we were coming to look you up. 
Polly, here’s 8 

I looked at her. Her twirling fingers fell away from a very bright 
wedding-ring. She looked delightfully confused and delightfully pretty. 
“ My—my wife! ” said Bill. 

And the extraordinary person looked even more foolish than he had 


done in the witness-box. Then I sat down and heard Billy’s story. 
* * * * * * * 


A month afterwards I met old Sir Peter at the “ Rag.” With a face 
of stone he handed me a letter from Billy. 
- © Read it,” he directed. 


“ Dear Uncre ” (I read), 

“It occurred to me that hanging about waiting for your shoes, 
toadying and being what pundits call a sycophant, was a pretty rotten 
way for a fellow to spend his time. I decided that you could burn 
your money if you wanted to, and that I'd be hanged if I cared or 
ever should expect a penny of it. It was meeting Polly Prichard made 
me feel a bit low, and she agreed that I ought to stand on my own legs, 
as now I do, and for the future shall. At the same time I determined to 
see you in Jericho before I let you scrimshank out of a wedding-present, 


POLLY PRICHARD, ACCOMPANIED BY HER MAN OF LAW. 
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as you did in Roland’s case. Polly and I agreed to get married, and as 
Aden was to be our future home, and we’re both a bit Bohemian, we didn’t 
think it mattered very much if we previously got a bit talked about. I 
expect you’ve gathered by now how we got a present out of you. You 
always said that each of your nephews and nieces should have at least five 
hundred on your death, so you’re two hundred in pocket, so to speak, as 
of course I don’t expect another penny. You’ve often said that the modern 
soldier knows nothing of strategy—lI feel sure you won’t be so dogmatic 
again. 

“No doubt you think me a cheeky cheat. I suppose Iam. But I’m 
awfully happy with Polly, and one day I hope you'll forgive me sufficiently 
to let me introduce her to you. 

“ Your affectionate nephew, 
“Biriy.” 

I handed the letter back. Old Sir Peter caught my eye. 

“The boy’s right about me running down the modern soldier,” he 
said so calmly as to amaze me. “Of course, I saw red at first—don’t 
pretend I didn’t. Later, I remembered talking to him once, advocating 
strategy, decrying frontal attacks. Well, if he had asked for a wedding- 
present, he wouldn’t have got one. The frontal attack would have failed. 
He took my advice; he succeeded by strategy = 

I sank into a chair, gasping. 

“Tm just, if I am mean,” said Sir Peter. ‘“ Order two cock-tails, 
Montagu.” 

I did so, while the old fellow toddled off to a writing-table. 

He came back as the drinks arrived. 

“ Read this, too,” he commanded. 


“ Quite understand. Admire tactics. All’s fair, etc. Your name fills 
blank in will_—Sreryne.” 


I had to have another cock-tail with the old buffer before I really 
grasped it all. 


A COMEDY OF TEMPERAMENTS 


By WaLtTeEeR SHAW SPARROW 


CHAPTER I. 
MRS. TAIT AND HER DAUGHTER 


WONDER when in the world you’re going to 
understand me? ” 

It was a question of frequent repetition. 
Egoism perseveres, and Mrs. Tait, imperious in her 
self-love, tried to wrench obedience from everyone, 
especially when she declared that success came to 
her as a birth right, and that she had prosperity 
under her thumb, leaving adversity to be divided 
somehow among her neighbours. 

“Yes,” she said firmly, “ I owe nothing to chance, the providence of 
fools. Nothing. J have always despised chance.” 

What luck! 

I knew her well, but never argued with her, because Tait-a-Tait 
monologues made me feel like a mouse under the receiver of an air-pump 
when the air is nearly exhausted. Besides, she was formidable. Her dark 
eyes seemed to be lighted from behind by electricity in a changing voltage, 
so variously did they gleam and flash. 

Argue, indeed? No, no. Yet she invited contradiction, for the success 
of Mrs. Tait was imaginary. She owed it all, or nearly all, to Archibald 
Tait, an importer of foreign meat and fruit and corn, who died twelve years 
ago, leaving two legacies, one to his widow and the other to his only child, 
Ethel, then sixteen. Mrs. Tait got £500,000, while her daughter would 
have a marriage portion of £80,000, subject always to the veto of Mrs. 
Tait; for Archibald feared that Ethel might be misled by wayward fancies. 

Friends spoke of his will as a cruel injustice, forgetting that human 
nature is divided into as many species as you will find among birds and 
quadrupeds, and that each species wants to preserve in its offspring its own 

attributes. Archibald and Mrs. Tait were not satisfied with Ethel because 
she belonged to another kind, and got farther apart from their arrogant 
ways of life. They loved their child as hens love broods of ducks, with a 
worried self-assertion; and never once did they understand that they gained 
nothing at all by hunting Ethel with questions as to why she differed from 
themselves. The girl was a tom-boy of genius, eager to be a painter, and 
quite at home with any waif of art who came from that charmed world of 
poverty that sent pictures to exhibitions. That was her nature: and she 
was bonnie in a delicate way, with large grey eyes, and a voice so sweet 
that it was like new music in a new poetry. 
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CHAPTER II. 
A COMEDY BEGINS 


Poor Mrs. Tait! How could she, a sort of human ostrich, rear such 
a nightingale as Ethel? She recalled her own education, a very severe one 
in Yorkshire, and she tried something akin to it, and persevered; but results 
astonished her, because Ethel became shy, timid, and fretful. 

What could be done? Ethel could not go through life with her 
unstable character, and Mrs. Tait was determined to save her child. But 
how? A strict college might do good, because discipline away from home 
was often more effective than a mother’s zeal and care. When that idea 
struck Mrs. Lait, she sighed with relief; and soon a college was chosen. 
She thought first of Girton, then of Newnham; but these were too distant 
from Mrs. Tait, of course; and so her choice fell on a certain college built 
by Robert Singleton, inventor of a patent medicine, who wished to make 
real a Tennysonian picture of sweet girl graduates in a college far off from 
men. Far off from men! That idea might banish girl graduates to the 
summit of Ben Nevis, as if our neighbourhoods around London had no 
secretive nooks and corners; and Singleton believed that he ought to benefit 
London by building his college in some mild village near at hand, though 
remote from Eton and Harrow. : 

And Ethel enjoyed that thoughtfulness with many other Londoners. 
She was happy at Singleton’s College, having a chum, Molly Barry, and 
a private room for prep. and talk, nicely furnished, and hung with copies 
of famous pictures. Some of these she painted herself once a week in the 
National Gallery, always watched by her mother. 

Mrs. Tait was now alone in Eaton Square, a host in herself, and always 
busy with two hobbies—finance and a friendship with cautious speculators. 
Only one thing ever interfered with this professional pastime. It was 
neuralgia, migraine, which often compelled her to seek rest in a darkened 
room. Then servants crept about on tiptoe, murmuring “ Hus-s-sh! ” if 
a stair creaked or a clock boomed in the silence. 

Those were terrible days. Finance was no longer amusing; visitors 
rang muffled bells; and even her great pet—a bulldog with a long pedigree— 
found more kindness in a basement kitchen. At first, there was only one 
consolation: she blamed her ancestors. 

“ They left me gout instead of gold. Mercy me! ” 

But at last in a crisis of resentment against her pain, Mrs. Tait sent 
for Warrington Barry, M.D., of Harley Street, a gentle specialist with 
freckled cheeks and dimpled hands, sharp blue eyes, and a tact so gracious 
that most invalids told him plain truths unflinchingly, which is not a custom 
with ill-health. 

And Mrs. Tait took a fancy to Dr. Barry; told him facts in a spirit 
of almsgiving; called him “a real widower with no fandango romance ”; 
and encouraged a friendship between his daughter and Ethel. It was odd 
to see them together, discussing their favourite topics—money and migraine; 
odd, because Barry was 1 spendthrift in an effort to become a connoisseur, 
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never realising that his taste was that of a gourmand, not that of a gourmet. 
This fact Mrs. Tait ridiculed. 

“You have pictures everywhere, doctor, even in boxes under your 
bed, I am told.” 

Barry folded his arms and smiled enigmatically. 

“ Really, doctor, you don’t deserve money.” 

“ True, far too true. My money is undeserved like your migraine, 
dear Mrs. Tait. Alas! ” 

He threw his head gently backwards and smiled at a vast ceiling in 
Eaton Square. 

“Never mind migraine now,” she answered, tapping her bulldog on 
the nose with a silver paper-knife. ‘“ We'll keep to main points. You 
encourage young painters who have never been tried at Christie’s, and I 
want to tell you that I’ve begun to snub two of them—because of Ethel 
and Molly. Our girls must be protected.” 

Dr. Barry leant forward and said anxiously : 

“No danger, I hope? Pat O’Brian and Harry Cobden are excellent 
fellows, but 

“ Just so, doctor. Happily, ’ve been watchful and talkative. They 
know my mind, those young men. They know that our girls must do 
precisely what they are told to do by us. I shall give Ethel a proper 
husband, willy-nilly.” 

« Of course,” said Barry, rubbing his nose as if in doubt over a con- 
fusion of medical symptoms. 

Then Mrs. Tait said “ Ah! ” but in a tone so imperative that Barry’s 
manner became more dignified, and he said: 

“ Obviously. Girls may hate to be kept out of —mischief, indiscretion, 
traps of foolish marriage, for example, but parents know. Experience— 
Wisdom—that’s it.” 

Mrs. Tait approved. 

“ Nevertheless,” continued Barry, “ travel is an excellent remedy for 
many things, and if we send my boys to Italy for two years they'll be out 
of mischief here and in work there.” 

Mrs. Tait approved again. 

“ Quite clever,” said she. ‘ Your plan gets rid of the boys without 
exciting pity in our girls. Pity might mislead them into love. And so— 
we'll be generous to Cobden and O’Brian. £500 a year each for two years? 
Will that do? ” 

“ Excellently! ” 

“ Yet there’s a danger, doctor,” and she turned towards him and 
frowned. 

“Indeed? What is it then? ” 

“ Your tongue! What else could it be? Don’t you tell everything 
to your nephew, Fred Lane? ” 

Her victim fidgeted. ‘“ Poor Lane! ” he muttered. “ Capital fellow, 
Lane—capital. Good heart.” 

“ A laughing sponge—always thirsty,” the widow declared; then added 
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quickly, “And of course, dear doctor, you’ll let our Italian idea loose in 
Lane’s company? ” 

“No, I won’t! » He spoke with some heat. ‘ Heavens above! am 
I a schoolboy to be ragged? ” he continued, puffing out his cheeks; and, 
after that, Mrs. Tait purred a little. 

“Come, we are friends! Don’t quarrel, please. And tell me how 
yowll broach our plan to Cobden and O’Brian.” 

Barry said “ Hum! ” and turned his head from one side to the other, 
as parrots do if you offer them red pepper on a piece of lump sugar. 

“You look puzzled, doctor.” 

“Tam,” he grumbled. ‘ Young painters are so confoundedly sensitive 
if you talk money, scenting charity at a long distance. Dear me! Tell me 
what to do.” 

“Try tact, doctor. Give a pleasant dinner, and tell your protegés 
that we beg a favour from them—a hard favour, as it will keep them from 
original work and compel them to copy your Michelangelo. Still, their 
copies will be given to a provincial gallery in Yorkshire, as I owe some 
recognition to my native county! But these are hints only; it is for you 
to drop them into a neat little tale.” 

A gleam came into the doctor’s eye. 

“Tm right now,” he chuckled. ‘“ And in two years we can get our 
daughters married! ” 

“ Comfortably married—in their own proper circle,” corrected Mrs. 
Tait. 

“ Proper circle,” echoed Dr. Barry. ‘To be sure—of course! And 
what a woman you are—hitting nails on the head all the time. Never 
missing one. Never. Rapping me on my fingers too—hard.” And Barry 
chuckled so much that the bulldog stared at him over a high barricade of 
black nose and muzzle. 


CHAPTER III. 
CUPID AT BAY 


Barry thought of his story for three days, and was very distrait, 
listening at his stethoscope so long that patients were in a moist. agony 
while waiting for his verdicts. For they did not know that his tale wanted 
to be told in a hundred ways and more, and that the best way was abominably 
obscure. At last, on the third morning, obedient to a whim of authorship, 
he rehearsed a new version in his bedroom, when his cheeks were lathered 
for shaving; and it went so well that a telegram was sent inviting Cobden 
and O’Brian to dinner at eight o’clock, when both listened with their eye- 
brows lifted. 

“ Tt?s much to ask, I know,” concluded Barry. ‘ Much, indeed. You 
pine to do original work, of course, just as bees want to—to—eh—hum— 
well, never mind the bees! Yes! And Mrs. Tait has set her heart on 
copies after Michelangelo, and so have I, because,” he hesitated, coughed, 
and rubbed his nose, then hurried on, “ because Yorkshire is a virile county 
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—with blast furnaces, and so forth, it deserves to be honoured by Michel- 
angelo, whose genius is fatal, terrific. And then, as to money—remunera- 
tion, | ACA, fitting recompense—five hundred a year each may seem i 
but 


“It’s tip-top! ” said O’Brian hurriedly. 

“ Ripping! ” said Cobden quietly. 

“ Only ”—and O’Brian tried to sigh—* I’m stodged with commissions 
at this moment—somehow.” 

“ Also,” said Cobden, “ I’ve portraits of four pretty women.” 

3 Pretty women?” repeated Barry, interested. 

“ Brides! ” explained O’Brian. 

** Devoted husbands, I think,” the doctor grumbled; and after a moment 
he went on: “ Now, doesn? t it seem a pity that you can’t go to Rome? ” 

O’ Brian sighed again, while Cobden said, “ Well, after all, good things 
always tumble in upon a man all together.” 

“Try to grasp them all,” Barry answered. “If you work double 
tides every day, these commissions might be cleared off in two months, 
perhaps.” He rubbed his hands and smiled keenly. 

“ We could try,” said Cobden quietly, and his friend agreed. 

« Good! » 

With that, Barry began to talk about art, but his guests were absent- 
minded, and they went home to Chelsea at ten o’clock. 

Both kept silent for several minutes after leaving Harley Street, but 
O’Brian laughed to himself. 

“ What a joke! ” he said at last. “Our good little doctor’s tale 
rushed on from gasp to gasp, and he believed we were taken in.” 

“ We were,” answered Harry Cobden. “ Mrs. Tait works behind 
this plan. How much does she guess? ” 

“ Enough to put five hundred a year each on our absence from London. 
Wheugh! Cobby, it’s not so funny as I at first thought, confound it! 
But we can refuse to go.” 

Cobden shook his head, and walked faster for a few steps. 

“No, go, Pat. Mrs. Tait has the whip hand. If we refuse to budge 
she’ll travel with the girls, leaving us at Chelsea. Youbet! ” And Cobden 
—a dark little man, as active as a sprint runner—hastened on, beating the 
air slowly with his stick. 

O’Brian chuckled. ‘“ Never mind, Cobby, their tactics are too late. 
The girls are fond of us. What more do you want? ” 

“ Much! ” 

Cobden jerked his head, and came suddenly to a halt. 

“ What’s up? ” his friend asked eagerly. 

“ T shouldn’t object to a home, would you? ” 

“ A home! ” repeated O’Brian softly. By Jove! ” 

He paused, and then added : 

“But, I say, a home follows—comes after—marriage. Good heavens! ” 

“It’s near there, anyhow,” said Cobden dreamily. He took off his 
hat, rubbed his forehead, and whistled under his breath. ‘ We'll act like 
men, of course,” he reflected. ‘“ We'll do nothing shabby old man; but 
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girls have ideas to-day, and hate to be driven from a set purpose. Good 
But—well, look here, Pat, could we afford to—keep—our homes? ” 

“ We could! ” O’Brian declared. ‘“ Work comes to us. We're right 
as a trivet! » 

“‘ Perhaps,” murmured Harry. ‘“ Anyway, we'll write and tell the 
girls. My good sister would give them a letter in a couple of days. She’s 
ripping.” 

“Rather! We could do nothing without Miss Cobden, old boy,” 
said O’Brian. “TI say, though, what are we to tell Ethel and Molly? ” 

“ Tell them facts, then hear what they have to say, and correspond a 
bit. Patience.” 

“ Your Molly’s a suffragette already,” O’Brian cried with joy. ‘ What 
a spirit she has, to be sure! No Mrs. Tait hanging around her pluck! ” 
And Cobden smiled and nodded. 

O’Brian went on talking volubly, and waved his long arms as he 
detailed plans that cancelled each other. He was a happy, swaggering 
fellow, with auburn hair and beard, and blue-grey eyes. 


CHAPTER IV. 


CUPID AT COLLEGE 


Three days later Miss Cobden paid her weekly visit to the Royal 
Singleton College. She was one of those dear, prim, delightful old maids 
who live in a world of romantic thought without chattering about their 
fancies, and who seemed to have stepped into life from the art of Randolph 
Caldecott. She looked so mild and quaint and good that everybody loved 
her, and the Lady Principal believed that she would have a good influence 
over Ethel and Molly. 

Even discipline nods at times, and Miss Cobden saw nothing wrong 
in an innocent flirtation such as she herself had trifled with at school. She 
brought letters from her brother, but Molly Barry—a gay little actress— 
took care never to read them in the presence of Miss Cobden; and Ethel 
was as careful. 

“I say, Moll, stand qui-vive by the door, and [ll read mine first,” 
Ethel whispered. 

“ Right. But be quick about it. Begin! ” 

This new letter from Pat O’Brian was vehement, and the news in it 
turned Ethel pale. 

“Oh, Moll! Read this—Ill take your place. Hush! Quick! ” 

“ What’s up now? ” Molly seized the letter. She read it impatiently, 
and became pale as her friend. 

“ Banished to Italy—both of them! ” she murmured. 

“Yes, banished! ” repeated Ethel. 

“‘ Let’s see what Harry says! ” And Molly ripped open her letter. 

Cobden was not rebellious like Pat, but his quiet tone annoyed Molly; 
it seemed to imply that her courage was doubted. Why else did he tell 
her that he feared to speak what he felt and thought? Feared! 
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Miss Barry drew in her breath. 

“‘ He—he doesn’t trust me,” she whimpered. ‘“ He believes I’m a 
coward—a girl without spirit, Effie. He forgets—that I believe in Pank- 
hurst. I’m a suffragette through and through! ” And Molly stood to 
her full height, a plump little girl with dark eyes and frizzy black hair. 
‘‘ Never mind, Effie, for he shall see! We are grown up now, for we’re 
nineteen, and I won’t be bullied. Will you? ” 

““ N—no! ” answered Ethel. She stood with her head very near the 
door, turning a white face over her right shoulder. 

“No, indeed! ” repeated Molly. “J know what will happen to us 
as soon as our boys are—are banished. We shall be bullied horridly! 
Think of daddy with Mrs. Tait! Oh! We shall have to marry any 
absurd male creatures with money who are forced upon us—forced, Effie, as 
if we lived far away in the middle ages—with Hannah More, old frump! 
And one day the Morning Post will rejoice because our marriage has been 
arranged. Yes, arranged! Ah! ” 

Ethel came to Molly on tip-toe, whispering : 

“Hush! Silly! You speak too loud. Hush! ” 

“ Arranged! ” repeated Molly again, fiercely. ‘“ As if we were parcels 
to be tied up with string and then sent away labelled to new addresses! 
Yet Harry thinks—he believes that Pll let him be ban-ished without 
showing a bit of spirit. Well—he shall see! He shall! ” 

Ethel looked on bewildered and afraid, with both hands trembling 
over her mouth. 

“ Effie, you sit down under it. Where’s your pluck? ” Ethel 
shivered. 

“We can’t do—anything,” she stammered. ‘ Mother always does 
wh-hat she wants.” 

“ Of course,” said Molly. ‘ Mrs. Tait has such a will that—that— 
we must act quickly.” 

Ethel shrank away, her lips parted and her hands fluttering. 

“ Molly! What do you mean? I wouldn’t dare offendemy mother.” 

«© What next, silly? ” asked her friend. ‘ Would you dare be forced 
into a wrong, horrible, wicked, abominable marriage with someone you 
hate? Would you? ” 

“ Don’t, please,” Ethel answered. “I’m afraid.’ Her voice broke, 
and she sank upon the hearthrug and hid her face. ‘ We must be good, 
Molly,” she moaned. “I’m afraid of mother.” 

There was silence for a moment. 

Then Molly sat down by Ethel’s side, took her by the waist, and shook 
her to and fro. 

“ Hush! ” she whispered angrily. ‘I won’t say another word now. 
You don’t deserve to hear what I intend to say to Harry. You don’t.” 

“ You're a vixen, Molly, and I hate you.” 

“Tm your best friend, Ethel, and Dll just shake you again.” 

At this moment someone rapped on the door, and the Lady Principal 
came in, brisk and cheerful. She looked down at her students. Why were 
they seated on the hearthrug? She noticed Ethel’s tears and Molly’s flushed 
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cheeks and angry expression. Then her eyes turned from them and glanced 
suspiciously around the room. 

“‘ What’s the matter? ” she asked coldly. 

“We've been quarrelling,” said Molly, in an injured tone. 

“Then make it up at once, and try to be your age,” said the Lady 
Principal, and left the room. 

“ You heard that? ” whispered Molly. ‘ Try to be your age. Yes, 
that’s it; and the sooner we act as women the better, Effie, dear, because— 
well, I’ve just told a lie, and I hate lies, and yet I shall tell lies until—until 
I’m not afraid to tell the truth. I wanted to say right out that Harry was 
to be ban-ished ig 

“ Really? » 

is Yes! »> 


At that hour, in Eaton Square, Mrs. Tait and Dr. Barry took tea 
together. 

“You managed very well,” said she, smiling. 

“ Tact is essential in my profession,” he answered modestly. 

“ Except with me! ” said Mrs. Tait; and Barry folded his arms. 


CHAPTER V. 
CUPID RUNS WILD 


Seven weeks later, at Chelsea, an unusual event happened in O’Brian’s 
studio. The room itself was military-looking, for suits of armour stood 
here and there; but in the centre was a large oak table laid for breakfast, 
and around it two pretty girls danced, holding each other’s hands at arm’s 
length. 

“ Molly, are you quite pleased? ” 

 Effieydon’t you thank me now? Is it so very terrible to be brave? ” 

“ Not terrible at all, Moll, since we’re happy and married! ” 

“ Runaway married, Effie; but I’m out of breath.” 

They stopped dancing and leant against the table. 

“ Moll, your courage is worse than dancing—it takes away my breath 
every moment. Pat says you insisted upon being married in a church— 
and having the banns cried. Fancy! ” 

“ Of course, Effie. I hate sneaky, snaky, crawling actions. I like to 
go for a thing plump. And as papa and Mrs. Tait do not visit Chelsea 
and rarely go to church, I guessed they would not hear of the banns, because 
any friends of ours in the church would scarcely know our full names, you 
see. Madeleine Ruth Barry doesn’t sound like Molly Barry, and Sophia 
Ethel Katherina Tait looks quite new—and original. So, anyway, ! 
preferred the risk.” 

“ Tt makes me shiver, Moll. Had you told me about it I should be 
in bed now—ill with fear.” 

“ Tmagination has no pluck! ” commented Molly. “ Myself, Pve 
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common sense. Suppose we’d been found out? Suppose our wedding 
had been stopped? You don’t imagine that gentle papa would have killed 
me, do you? ” 

“But mother? ” pleaded Ethel, trembling. 

“Oh, Mrs. Tait! ” And Molly reflected. ‘She is formidable, of 
course. Still, she won’t kill us, you know, dear. Ah! I argued all that 
out to myself, and decided that a good open marriage was the proper way 
to escape from a forced horrid wedding.” 

Ethel looked at her friend wonderingly. “ Moll, I quake when I think 
of mother.” 

“ Think of Pat, then. He looked very well to-day, for his clothes 
fitted beautifully. 

“ And Harry was quite nice,” said Ethel, “ for he was just a little 
excited, instead of being icy.” 

“* Pat waxed only one end of his moustache,” replied Mrs. Cobden. 

“ But we shall quarrel if we go on like this,” said Ethel, flushing very 
prettily. 

No sooner had she spoken than the studio door-knocker sounded 
rat-a-tat, and two voices called, ‘“ Open, please.” 

“ Pat and Hafry! ” Ethel ran to the door. 

“ With our wedding breakfast,” said Molly, as she followed. 

Cobden and O’Brian entered, carrying many things on two large trays. 

“ What fun! ” cried Pat. Weve taken a dickens of a lot of pains, © 
and here’s Bohemian fare galore.” 

“ Yes, that’s the word—Bohemian,” said Molly, laughing. ‘ We’re 
all Bohemians now. Good-bye to college humbug. And I’m very hungry.” 

“ So am I,” Ethel admitted, as she dusted Pat’s coat with her hand- 
kerchief. 

“ But we can’t sit down without Fred Lane, our best man,” said 
Cobden, and O’Brian nodded. 

“ Lane will be here soon, and will find that we’ve only four chairs. 
He’ll need one badly.” 

Then Ethel and her friend began to whisper, and pointed towards a 
corner of the studio. ‘ Those biscuit tins will do, Effie. Cover two or 
three of them with that bit of drapery from Pat’s lay-figure, and we shall 
have a sort of throne.” 

“ Unsafe enough for this epoch of rebellion,” said O’Brian. 

“ And for Lane, too, since he weighs fifteen stone,” observed Cobden. 

“ Harry,” exclaimed his wife. “ Fred Lane is our friend.” 

“ And here he comes—his cab’s outside. Listen! ” said Ethel. 

A moment later they welcomed Lane, a tall man, stout and rubicund, 
with red hair greying at the sides, bushy eyebrows that arched comically, 
and grey little eyes. He brought with him a hamper as large as Falstaff’s 
buck-basket. 

“Dye like sugar plums? ” he asked, as he wiped his forehead and 
pretended to gasp. ‘A very hot day, my dears,” he went on. “ But my 
sugar plums are in ice—most of them. Not the cheesecakes, I admit, nor 
my almonds and raisins, nor my caramels from Brussels, nor my exquisite 
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plum pudding, saved from last Christmas; but claret needs ice, and good 
champagne, and A 1 port, and chablis, not to speak of cider, ale, perry, and 
invalids’ stout. Here, then, all are! Here! Enough for a school—for 
the Royal Singleton College, even!” And Lane stretched out his arms 
and chuckled with boyish happiness. 

“ You’re a stunner! ” cried O’Brian, wringing his hand. 

“‘ Good as a sea trip,” said Molly, pushing him towards the table. 

“So I sit down with a sailor’s appetite,” said Lane; and nonsense 
happiness went on through breakfast, till at last Lane said: 

“Common sense now. As my uncle didn’t ask me to help him I 
decided to help you, my dears, because it’s cheerless to stand outside family 
affairs, listening to gossip and rumour. If uncle Barry had been as opposed 
to this match as Mrs. Tait, he’d have spoken to me, for he tells me a heap 
of things. Anyway, I’ve sent him the telegram, Molly. He’ll know by 
this time.” 

Molly, seated on the throne of biscuit tins, blanched a little. Cobden 
tugged slowly at his moustache. 

“ Yow’re pleased—still? ” continued Lane. 

“ Almost,” Molly answered. ‘ Anyhow, we’ve done the right thing, 
and I hate crawly, cattish deception. A cat never walks straight for a thing. 
It would never send a telegram if it could—except round Land’s End to 
reach Harley Street from Chelsea. Id rather die than act like that, 
because »? 

But general laughter interrupted. 

** And Ethel agrees with me,” she ran on, a little offended. 

“ Ye-es,” said Ethel, as she clutched Pat’s hand under the table. 

“One point settled then,” said Lane; “and now tell me how you 
escaped from college.” 

“We managed,” said Ethel. “It was easy to persuade Dr. Barry 
that his little girl ought to copy once a week in the National Gallery, 
accompanying me, and with mother, too.” 

“ What next? ” asked Lane. 

“Oh! Molly had two other ideas. First, that we ought to run away 
under mamma’s nose.” 

“© Miraculous! ” 

“Not at all,” said Molly sharply. “ Just common sense. For, you 
see, whenever we went to the National Gallery, our programme was this: 
Mrs. Tait sailed upstairs with the dignity of a frigate with battle-flags and 
all; so, of course, Ethel and I were free to get our easels and things. To-day, 
though, instead of doing that, we tripped down the steps into Trafalgar 
Square. Ethel was just a little tottery: ¥ 

“ Very,” Ethel admitted. 

“ Tight shoes, perhaps,” said Lane simply. 

“ And,” Molly continued, “across the Square went we to the corner 
of Cockspur Street, where we found two wicked taxi-cabs and two naughty 
boys; and off to Chelsea we went together, leaving Mrs. Tait behind. Poor 
dear! And that’s all!” She stopped, and there was so much enthusiasm 
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among the happy pairs that Lane stooped to pick up an imaginary hand- 
kerchief. With his head near the floor, he spoke : 

“ This is all very well, but when is the climax to arrive? ” 

“ Climax? ” repeated Cobden. 

“I suppose they’ll come—both of them,” said O'Brian. He spoke 
in awed tones. Ethel trembled. 

“Without doubt,” answered Lane, sitting upright again. ‘“ And what 
do they think of the great victory gained by four runaways under the tall 
inspiration of our Nelson column? But, I say—don’t you hear a cab 
outside? ” 

Lane turned quickly and listened. The girls went deadly pale. 
O’Brian swaggered in his chair; but appeared ill at ease. Cobden tried to 
light a cigarette—and failed. 

Rat-a-tat! Rat-a-tat! 

Lane chuckled softly, while his friends sat still, gazing at the door. 

Rat-a-tat! Rat-a-tat! 

Then silence for a few seconds. 

“Don’t move,” said Molly. She spoke breathlessly, appealing to 
Cobden and O’Brian. 

Rat-a-tat ! 

O'Brian sprang to his feet, and Molly got up from her throne of 
biscuit tins. Cobden seized his wife’s hand, but she plucked it away, 
laughing nervously. 

“ You see,” she cried, “ Ethel followed me, and I must face the music.” 
She sprang forward, and hurried to the door, opened it, and stood aside, 
pale, trembling, but fearless. Cobden followed, then stopped quickly, for 
Mrs. Tait made a stormful entrance, attended by Dr. Barry. It was a warm 
afternoon in early May, yet she wore heavy winter furs with a summer hat 
from last year’s fashions, so that Mrs. Tait was distrait and unseasonable. 
For a moment—it seemed an hour—she stood half-way down the studio, 
and, white with passion, gazed at the breakfast party. 

“ Mrs. Tait, indeed! ” murmured Lane, in nervous admiration. 

Molly ran from the door to Ethel’s side and spun round. 

“ We're married! ” Her voice shrilled. She lifted tremulous hands 
to her throat. 

“ Yes, and [ll tell you why we’re married. You ban-ished Harry 
and Pat, and we knew—we knew—that papa and Mrs. Tait would compel 
us to marry whom they pleased, and—well, I’m a suffragette, and so we 
got married—married in a church—properly.” 

Then Mrs. Tait moved here and there in a fury, but without speaking, 
and her silent rage was wonderful. She towered above little Dr. Barry, 
who, man-like, felt ill at ease in any scene where women were active. 
Restlessly he shifted from foot to foot, and fumbled with his lips; and Lane 
saw that he liked his daughter’s quaint courage and speech, yet kept a 
wavering eye on Mrs. Tait. 

“ Come, Doctor! ” 

The widow turned, seized Barry’s arm, and led him forcibly to the 
door. Here she stopped, and faced about. 
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“ You are disowned,” she cried with great passion. ‘ You will fail, 
you will starve, you will come to me and beg, and you will go away—and 
starve! ” 

The next instant she was gone, but Dr. Barry did not follow her. 
Instead, he shut the door quickly and set his back against it; then with a 
queer, uncertain smile, as if startled by his audacity in resisting Mrs. Tait, 
he looked straight at Molly. His face was pale, he fumbled nervously 
with his hat, and his little keen eyes blinked as though they felt a strong 
light suddenly after darkness. Molly was much too astonished to speak; 
the others stared at her father in bewilderment. 

Presently Dr. Barry spoke : 

“That curse—I couldn’t stand that curse! No. Horrible! Beg, 
. indeed! Starve! My daughter? What? Little Molly starve? Beg? 

Good God! My little girl—under a curse like that? Horrible! ” 

His round face twitched with emotion. 

“ Partly my fault, too,” he went on. ‘ Weak—Tve been very weak— 
almost henpecked by—by: Pe 

He bent more firmly against the door. 

“ By a lady not my wife. Wonderful! ” 

He paused again, and no one laughed, not even Lane, for the little 
man’s emotion—his love for his daughter—touched them all. 

“ Besides—Molly’s just her mother over again, and—and—lI can’t 
lose them—both. No! ” 

His voice broke. Molly covered her face and wept. 

“ Of course, you’ve all done wrong—very wrong—and my nephew, 
Fred Lane 

“ T regret nothing, uncle, because I know what that Italian idea meant.” 

“Bah! ” said Dr. Barry. ‘“ My idea—that. She feared—she did, 
very much. Had many thoughts about proper marriages chosen by her— 
her—and me, too. Hum! ° But that’s all past now, since ”»—his eyes 
wandered around the studio—“ since you’ve taken the matter into your 
own hands. Good gracious! Public banns, too; and ceremony in church; 
and Mrs. Tait in the National Gallery—all alone. Wonderful! My little 
girl, too! Amazing! Just her mother over again! ” 

He came forward slowly, smiling. O?Brian jumped up from his chair; 
his friends followed suit. 

Welly"? 

The doctor raised his hands and gazed very kindly at his daughter. 
He was inviting her to come to him. He had told her all that he could 
find words to say; and she, weeping still, and understanding what he did 
not express, wailed softly : 

“ Have I been very wicked, dad? ” 

She waited, hesitated, then ran into his arms, and clung to him. 

“ Oh! but I’m glad! ” she wept. 

“ Bless my soul! ” her father stammered. ‘“ Just her mother—over— 
again. Upon my word! Yes.” 

* 


* * * * 


Eight years have passed since then, and Pat and Ethel, like Molly 
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and Cobden, have not resented the usual hardships of a painter’s lot. Once 
a year, at Christmas, Ethel sends a photograph to Mrs. Tait; it represents 
a child, now six years old, her daughter Mary, and I have just heard what 
Mrs. Tait thinks of the last photograph. 

“‘ A bonnie child,” she declared to a friend of mine. “ Very bonnie. 


I was just like that myself when I was six. Mary will be a woman with 
power.” 


She paused, and then went on: 


“ They did a very wrong thing in a right way when they got married 
without my sanction.” 

She paused again, and looked at the photograph. 

“ Real character in this child’s face, and—there was downright, straight 
courage in that wild marriage. Insolent courage, no doubt. but 2 


Mrs. Tait said nothing more, but she called on Ethel and O’Brian. 
“ Mary will be none the worse for her grandmother’s care and example,” 


said she, firmly. 
Is that true? 


The late William James, Harvard’s famous psychologist, would often 
illuminate a misty subject with an appropriate anecdote. 

Discussing motherhood in a lecture on psychology, Prof. James once 
said :— 

“ 4 teacher asked a boy this question in fractions :-— 

“¢ Suppose that your mother baked an apple pie and there were seven 
of you—the parents and five children. What part of the pie would you get 
for your portion?’ 

“© 4 sixth, maam, the boy answered. 

“© But there are seven of you,’ said the teacher. ‘Don’t you know 
anything about fractions? ? 

“¢ Yes, maam,? said the boy. ‘1 know all about fractions, but I know 
all about mother, too. Mother’d say she didn’t want no pie,” 
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Pee ta RE 2 F the whole of the present issue of the Idler Magazine 
:{ were at our disposal—fortunately for the reader, it 
is not—but “ if,” we say, we had the run of all its 
hundred and twenty-eight pages, instead of some 
half-dozen of them, we might hope to deal, if not 
adequately, at least fairly comprehensively, with the 
subject we have chosen for this month’s discussion. 

In that never to be written and—again, for- 
tunately for the reader—never to be published 
volume would we have expatiated upon the milkman, baker, errand boys, 
organ grinders, and all the 
other folk who, either through 
the lack of money or a horse, 
or both, are obliged to take 
their place “between the 
shafts” and pull their carts 
themselves. A special chap- 
ter, too, should we have given 
to the plumber with his mile- 
long ladders on his yard-long 
truck, and to the “man in 
blue” who trundles on 
its painful way—the ambu- 
lance. 

Having paid tribute thus 
to such of our fellow-men as 
do the work of horses, we 
should take, and study one by 
one, the various animals we 
have met “between the shafts” 
FIRGT PRIZE: in divers circus rings and 


A NEAT TURN-OUT. 
(The late lamented ‘* Consul ’’ driving ‘‘ Wee-Wee.) 


pantomimes. The lions and tigers harnessed with tinsel-laden traces to Roman 
chariots of painted wood; the dreary elephants and camels we have seen hauling 
—by night—the lumbering waggons of some travelling menagerie; the goats 
attached to orange boxes mounted upon “ go-car ” wheels; the pigs, bears, 
cheetahs, ostriches, and tortoises harnessed to every kind of vehicle, to 
their unutterable discomfort; the ‘“ Smallest Poney in the World,” which 
the late lamented Consul used to drive—a very neat turn-out indeed; the 
performing fleas—the liliputian team that hauled an equally liliputian van; 
the army mules with clattering baggage waggons; the bullocks that hauled 
the guns at the military tournament; and those other bullocks harnessed to 
an eccentric vehicle advertising someone’s “* Patent Meat Extract.” There 
was something in the stolid disgust upon their bovine physiognomies that 
showed they understood only too well the fact that they were furthering 
the destruction not only of themselves, but of a host of brethren yet in 
happy __calfhood, : 
and felt the awful 
irony of _ their 

osition—an insult 
added to injury, 
indeed. 

So much for 
what we might td 
have written, but } Hy 
space forbids our 
dealing thoroughly 
with such irregu- 
lars, so we hasten 
to pay such tribute 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE EARS. 


as we can to the vast, but slowly dwindling, Equine population of the 
City. 

: So long as men and women remain human beings, and do not degenerate 
into a race of mere money-making ants, with a more than antish appetite 
for speed, the horse need have no fear of absolute extinction, but the cab 
horse need, and we have no hesitation in proclaiming that his gravest 
apprehensions (supposing him to 
entertain any, which is doubtful) 
will very speedily be realised. 
Nobody can fail to read the little 
parable daily written in our London 
street. A parable of one line only 
—a line of taxis, with one dilapi- 
dated “ growler ” making a dirty, 
mud-stained break in the neat 
display of red and green. Yes, the 
worn-out, overworked cab hack, 
moist of eye and sagging at the 
knees, the jaded ruin ae one-time 
valuable horse, must go; and for his 
own sake one can but say—the 
sooner he goes the better! Pos- 
sibly he may be welcome in the 
world of shades to some strange 
eure of those other and more 
on antastic creatures that formerly 
THE NOSE-BAG PROBLEM. trod where now stands modern 
“© SO NEAR, AND YET 3 London. 


THE TRANSIT OF ‘‘ VENUS.’’ 


Close following in the hoof steps of the cab horse is that romantic 
relic of the old stage coaching days—the ’bus ’oss. Fast being crowded 
out of our streets by that “ temple to the god of evil smells *»—the motor 
omnibus, whose horns proclaimeth night and day “ Move on there! By 
your leave, move ON!!” For nobody hears a ’bus horse talked of 
nowadays, or elevated to the dignity of a public character, as were the steeds 
that clattered through the narrow streets with the “ Tally-ho ” a-thundering 
at their heels; and every Londoner worthy of the name must have chuckled 
over the senior Mr. 
Weller’s description of 
“them two vell-known 
piebald leaders that run 
in the Bristol fast coach, 
as vould never go to no 
other tune by ‘a sutherly 
vind an’ a cloudy sky,’ 
which was conskvently 
played incessant by the 
guard wenever they wos 
on duty.” A _ stout- 
hearted old gentleman was 
Mr. Weller, but we fear 
he would come perilously 
near to “appleplexy ” 
could he see the streets of 
London nowadays, when 
nought but carriers’ 
waggons rumble up the 
“ Belle Savage,” and the 
solitary coach that jiggles PARIS FASHIONS FOR IQIT. 
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down Northumberland Avenue 
is stared at as a curiosity! 

If only the *bus horse 
would but follow his driver’s 
example, and, as we jolted to 
our destination, favour us—in 
exchange for a smoke, or a 
lump of sugar, rather—with 
extracts from his past career! 
What a privilege would it be 
to have his views upon the 
extraordinary hissing sound 
that invariably accompanies his 
toilet, the pokes and prods in 
the ribs that emanate ork the 
“vet.” upon his weekly round, 
and how often have we won- 
dered what the °*bus horse 
makes of Cherry Rocks, Liggy- 
til, Benk, and Lipplestreee— 
the ’*bus conductor’s poetic 
rendering of mundane Charing 
Cross, Ludgate Hill, Bank, and 
Liverpool Street. 

But enough, for the pre- 
sent of the “noble horse.” 
One cannot hope to do him 
< 2 justice in a few short para- 

SAUCY. graphs. Especially when his 

. poor relation—the _ libelled 

“ass,” is clamouring for attention. Had we but space unlimited at our 
disposal we might—like Grumio—have told of all the horses, individual 
and collective, we have known. The rows and rows of worn-out wrecks 
that we have seen put up for auction at the “ poor man’s Tattersall ”°— 
namely, the Caledonian Market; the miles of “ horse repositories” we 
have wandered through, or the flying visit that we paid once to the Royal 
Mews. The staid old plodders that have figured in the Lord Mayor’s Show, 
as good White Surry, Roan Barbary, Pegasus—or the equally fantastic 
Unicorn; or the elephantine “ shires ” that pulled the lifeboat in the same 
old civic function. The horses going to be “shipped for Antwerp ” to 
return to their mother country in so many altered but equally useful forms. 
An unsavoury, but nevertheless necessary traffic that, thanks to the efforts 
of some genuine “ lovers of animals,” has been greatly altered for the better. 
The cattle waggons we have met upon the railway, with their windows 
blocked with patient, suffering faces, and the happy toilers we have witnessed 
enjoying all the pleasures of deserved commendation at the Cart Horse 
Parade in Regent’s Park. The awful glimpses of departed steeds that we 
have seen protruding from the “ knacker’s ” cart; and those sombre steeds 
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whose services even 
the most opposed to 
“ horse flesh ” must 
eventually requisi- 
tion. Of the horses 
we have met return- 
ing from the Derby, 
decorated with 
gaudy necklaces and 
dirty stockings; of 
the But our 
space is quickly 
coming to an end— 
and the donkey is 
impatient of admis- 
sion. 

If only we were 
writing under those 
peculiar circum- 
stances mentioned at 
the beginning of 
this article, we 


STANDING ALL DAY BY THE ORGAN. would devote a 
(With apologies.) good half - dozen 


pages to a recapitu- 
lation of the various names, local, playful, complimentary, and otherwise that 
have been heaped upon the already over-laden donkey. Names quite apart 
from those sometimes bestowed upon him when he fails to draw a load that 
would be heavy for a pair of horses. 

Take the local names, for instance, most of them based upon the 
donkey’s gift for song. We have the Arnsditch ?Umming Bird, the Corn 
Hill Canary, the Loughborough Lark, the Norwood Nightingale, the 
Tooting Turtle Dove, and the oldest and best known of all, the Camberwell 
Cuckoo. With regard to this last title, it may be mentioned that no one 
has ever thought of following the example of the simple—the very simple— 
rustics who planted a hedge round that unscrupulous fowl, to ensure 
perpetual spring, and, indeed, when one considers the apparently well- 
founded superstition that his “ cuckoo ” forecasts inclement weather, such 
a proceeding would be but an indifferent, sort of security. 

A marvellous faculty has the donkey for adapting himself to his 
surroundings. When he figures in Sunday School anecdotes or pamphlets 
from the R.S.P.C.A., he introduces himself by the drawing title of “ Ned » 
or “ Neddy Bray,” and wears a wreath of roses round his neck, and two 
over-fed little boys upon his back. But in Covent Garden, amongst his 
native orange peel and mouldy cabbage stalks, he wears a mothy collar with 
the straw protruding in a dozen places, a pair of blinkers that give him the 
appearance of having eyes like a pantomime dragon, and is addressed as a 
“ moke,” and not infrequently an adjective one, to boot. As for his nose-bag 


AT THE ‘‘ EXTINCT’’ CLUB. 
(The cab horse in the chair.) 


—but, indeed, the nose-bag always was the one great problem of equine 
existence. The complicated manoeuvres a horse will go through to obtain 
the last tew lingering grains at the bottom of his nose-bag would surprise 
a juggler. He tosses it in the air—and the oats fall in a shower about his 
face and flutter to the ground, where, being muzzled by the nose-bag, he 
cannot reach them, and has the pnpeseabe mortification of seeing them 
carried off by a sparrow. If he is one of a pair of horses, and there is a 
rail between them, there will be a battle royal for possession of the coveted 
support, each trying to shove the other’s nose-bag off and substitute his 
own. Sometimes he tries to rest it on his foot, or a neighbouring cart tail; 
and occasionally discovers a hole in it, and dolefully watches his dinner 
trickle away, as he makes frantic efforts to catch the tail end of it, before 
that also disappears. More fortunate is the canal horse, who has his meal 
in a metal basin. 

But to-return to the moke—a thousand pardons, Equus asinus. The 
only time when a donkey is not hungry is when he is asleep. In Covent 
Garden, for instance, a donkey, having finished his allotted meal, shakes 
himself clear of his nose-bag, which no horse would think of doing, and 
casts about for the next course—his oats were merely an entrée. From 
devouring sundry mud-stained turnips, “ taters,” odds and ends of rope, 
and other unconsidered trifles, he makes a meal off a box of sawdust, and 
even essays to absorb the box, but lighting on a nail, makes for a cart not 
far away, and—gnaws a hole in the bottom of a sack of chestnuts. Words 
fail to depict the ensuing scene. The joy, hope, fear, astonishment depicted 
on the donkey’s face and in his big expressive ears; the chestnuts pouring 
in a brown Niagara to destruction in the mire and dirt; the horror of the 
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old woman who “ minds the whips ”’; the language of the donkey’s owner; 
the far worse language of the owner of the chestnuts; the unholy joy of 
the surrounding onlookers. Even the cinematograph could hardly hope 
to reproduce the scene in all its brilliancy. 

In the main, the donkey is a plain-spoken but good-natured little 
beast, though we certainly remember having parted on one occasion with 
a portion of our—garments in an altercation with the “ coster’s little friend.” 
We believe a similar impression has been made upon the head groom at 
the Donkey Dairy, hard by Marble Arch. An “?Arry ” to the backbone, 
the “ canary ” is a lover of fine cloths, and becomes a gorgeous bird indeed 
when “on show ” at the People’s Palace—or at Sydenham, when Gracious 
Majesty awards the prizes. 

But time waits for no man, not even for a horsey one, and so, before 
we part, let us watch five minutes at a certain well-known dealer’s in St. 
Martin’s Lane, that curious thoroughfare where every other shop is a 
saddler’s or a dealer in blankets, horse cloths, and the choicest equine 
millinery. 

A very horsey gathering are we; turfy in the extreme as to our hats 
and coats, and still more turfy as regards our legs. The general colour 
scheme is brown and dusky fawn, with a sprinkling of yellow catalogues. 

“ Twenty-five,” shouts a husky gentleman, shivering, in company with 
two clerks, in a sort of sentry box on stilts. ‘“‘ Twenty-five, a bay gelding, 
a very nice little animal, gentlemen, warranted quiet in harness; to be 
returned in seven days if can’t or won’t work;—right, Bill,” and Bill, a 
raw-boned youth tears madly down the length of the building with yells 
of “ Hi, yi, mp yer backs, please,” whilst we, the onlookers and would-be 
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purchasers, tread upon each other’s toes in a feverish desire to escape having 
the same office performed for us by Lot No. 25. Two red-shirted attendants 
dispassionately flick Lot No. 25 in divers tender places with their whips, 
considerably accelerating the speed of that desirable “ Lot,” causing it to 
turn in something less than half its own length, and doubling back at a 
terrific pace, narrowly escapes pitching the sentry box into the auditorium. 

The horses are disposed of at last, and led back to their stalls. Some 
upon the ground floor, some upstairs by lift and inclined roadway. Harness, 
rugs, and horse cloths load the banisters and railings of the gallery, and 
sitting comfortably in one of a number of luxurious broughams standing 
in a sort of Chinese puzzle of tangled shafts and fittings, we glide, from 
watching the company swarming over a dog-cart, examining it like a crowd 
of Sherlock Holmes’, to reviewing the various inns which take their names 
from horses of one kind or other. Blue horses, grey horses, pack horses, 
they pass before us in an endless procession. Once again do we visit the 
cosy interiors of the Horse and Dolphin, the Horse and Leaping Bar, the 
Horse and Wheatsheaf, and the Horse and. “ ALL out,” shouts a 
stentorian voice from down below, and so, regretfully, we leave our com- 
fortable seat, for we had almost come to think the brougham belonged to 
us, but disillusionment is in the rasping voice that again and yet again 
informs that the building must close, and really, when one comes to think 
of it, so must our description. 
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‘“TO BE CONTINUED.”’ 


THE GIRL’S WEDDING DAY 


By M. Forrest 
Illustrated by H. S. Yearsley 


PUSHED aside the blind, and looked out at the 
sunrise reddening the tree tops the other side of the 
clearing that had lately been made, where the poles 
were to be erected to run a telephone line out to the 
station. 

Far away in the blue a brown-winged eagle-hawk 
was taking the morning air, and a thin curl of mist 
still hung above the willows, and I was glad that it 
was fine, because it was the Girl’s wedding day, and 

I had endured the horrible jolting of the station buckboard over rooty and 

rutty roads, which jerked my poor back in a thousand places, to be present 

at the Girl’s wedding, for, to tell the truth, I had really never expected the 

Girl to marry—or to marry so well as she was going to do. ‘True, as she 
had pointed out with her terrible clear-sightedness, the man had light 

eyelashes, and was narrow in the chest; but he had a property in England, 

which was worth a good many drawbacks—one of those dear, old, from- 
eneration-to-generation houses, which makes even ancestorless Australians 
feel blue-blooded at once when they enter into possession, and the Girl 
would have any amount of titled and illustrious ancestors-by-marriage. 

The Girl was a democrat professed, so she was sure to appreciate that. At 

any rate, she had accepted the man and the ancestors, and this was to be 
her wedding day. 

I sighed with relief; wondered if she had quite forgotten the Irishman 
who married someone else, and proceeded to do up my back hair. Outside 
in the garden, where the sunflowers nodded in even rows, a bird was 
twittering in a polled cedar tree, and the freshness of the dawn kissed the 
perfumes out of the flowers and scattered them through the sleeping house. 

I heard the door of the Girl’s room open cautiously, and a light footfall 
in the hall. Was she, too, anxious about the weather? I thought of her 
slim, white gracefulness as I should see her to-day, standing before the 

flower-decked altar, of the blue of her eyes, and the somewhat aggressive 
maidenliness which, in spite of her reckless tongue, always struck me about 
ker. and it seemed hard to realise that to-day would make her a wife. 1 
sighed, not knowing why. 

I did not see the Girl that morning. The ceremony was to take place 
at eleven o’clock. The housemaid told me that the Girl had given orders 
the night before that she was not to be disturbed until it was time to dress. 
As she had no near relatives living, she was to be married ftom ner uncle’s 
station. He was a tall, bony bachelor, with a tota'ly unemotional way of 
looking at life, and he never attempted to interfere with the Girl in any 
particular. She had carte blanche to arrange the wedding breakfast at the 
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largest hotel in the 
township — eight 
miles distant — and 
she was to drive 
there with her uncle 
and myself in time 
to meet the bride- 
groom at the little 
wooden church, 
which was built so 
high on piles be- 
cause of the annual 
floods, that it always 
looked as if it was 
starting for a walk 
on its own account. 

We were going 
in the hooded 
buggy, and the Girl 
was very careful to 
impress on me that 
I was to “sit small” 
so as not to crush 
her frock. It was a 
lovely frock, ordered 
from Melbourne, 
and “no expense 
spared.” There 
were true - lovers? 
knots in brocaded 
stuff that shimmered 
all over it, and they 
seemed to afford the 


Girl infinite amuse- © 


ment. She dwelt 
very much on the 
joys of the trip to 
England, and all she 
was going to see on 
the voyage, and she 
dwelt not at all on 
the man, and that 
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I PUSHED ASIDE THE BLIND AND LOOKED OUT AT 
THE SUNRISE REDDENING THE TREE TOPS. 


shocked even my sense of the proprieties, well as I thought I understood 


the Girl. 


“ You should,” I began, and then I stopped. Sometimes I was afraid 
of taking liberties with her. This was an occasion. 

She folded the dress, and put it back in her box, and said, “ When 
Ella Driver was married she got through the bath-room window, with a 
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mackintosh under one arm, a hand-bag, and a pair of old slippers she had 
picked up in her hurry, and during the first few days of her honeymoon 
she wore one red slipper with a high heel and a buckle, and one green felt 
with a low heel. She said she was so happy that she didn’t care whether 
she had any shoes at all—she eloped with a surveyor, and lived in a tent 
for six months. She was as happy as a bird until the wet season, when 
she got rheumatic fever, and it left her hair quite grey. She is a widow 
now; but she says she has never regretted the step she took—through 
the bath-room window. Now, I think I would rather have two slippers 
with high heels and buckles, not to mention silk stockings, and all the 
etcetera.” It was a moonlight night, and the scent of the wild tobacco 
filtered through the wooden shutters. It was a night of love for the young 
and tender memories for the old. But the Girl seemed not to feel it, as she 
snuffed the wick of the candle with steady fingers. ‘I never could under- 
stand Ella Driver,” she said. “ It is such a mistake to be impulsive.” 

** Were you born a few centuries ago? ” I asked. “So old are you 
in wisdom! ” 

Then.I kissed her unexpectedly, and her cheek was like marble—cold 
and unresponsive. I wondered whether the man with the white eyelashes 
had it in him to make flesh and blood of her, and I shut the door behind 
me with a very unladylike bang. I was not pleased with the Girl, though 
everyone said she was showing so much more good sense than they ever 
gave her credit for. 

And to-day was her wedding day. 

At a quarter to ten, when I had struggled with some difficulty into the 
black moiré, which my dressmaker insisted on making to the figure I used 
to have, instead of the figure I now possess, I knocked imperatively at the 
Girl’s door. For all I knew she was dreaming by the window when she 
ought to be ready for her drive to the township, and I wanted to see that 
the hang of her veil was correct. 

I knocked twice. There was no sound in the room; only the rustle 
of the muslin window blinds, moved by a light summer wind. After a time 
I got nervous, and went to fetch the bachelor uncle. He was trying to get 
a pair of brown gloves over his large, bony knuckles, and I think I heard 
a strong word as I came through the door. 

He told me afterwards that he wished the world could go on without 
weddings. 

He hammered. The housemaid, and the black boy, and finally the 
Irish cook, with a rolling-pin, belaboured the door of the girPs room in 
vain. It was ten o’clock, and the covered buggy was at the front gate. 
Finally we had the brilliant notion of making the black boy climb round 
the palings and look in at the window, and when he reported the room to 
be empty, I was not so surprised as I might have been had it been any other 
girl but the Girl—though the cook immediately went into hysterics. 

The bachelor uncle proceeded to take off the gloves he had had so 
much trouble getting into, and said he supposed he had better send to 
inform the bridegroom, as apparently there was “ some mistake here,” and 


the black boy murmured of debble-debble, and rolled a frantic eye. 


ie 


BELABOURED THE DOOR OF THE GIRL’S- ROOM IN VAIN. 


We scoured the garden and the banks of the creek as a matter of form. 
We didn’t expect to find her until it was too late for the wedding. At 
least I didn’t, and I don’t believe the uncle did, either. He was no fool, 
and together we had arrived at a good notion of the Girl. The black boy 
rode into the township, and when the bridegroom heard the news, he sat 
on the steps of the church and wept, to the intense gratification of half a 
dozen shearers collected on the verandah of the corner pub. But before I 
heard of that interesting finale, I had found the Girl, and sat in judgment 
upon her. 
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It was a long walk to the spot where the Girl had hidden herself, and 
it was only because I had visited the station when I was young and it had 
different owners that I knew the way. For the old road was hidden under 
wildflower and bracken, and so lightly had the Girl passed that scarce a 
fern-trond was crushed in the passing. A little hollow in the hills, where 
the grey boulders leaned together and made a tiny cave round with pale 
green maiden-hair and wee red flowers, which, botanically ignorant, I called 
wild fuchsias. 

It was there I ran my quarry to earth, and I was breathless from my 
climb, when I caught a glimpse of a pink print frock between the grey of 
the stones; and instead of playing the indignant Rhadamanthus, I was fain 
to sink in a panting heap before her. 

“ You should have considered my back when you hid in such an 
out-of-the-way place,” I said indignantly when I recovered my speech, and 
leaned my shoulders against the rock to tell the girl what I—what we all— 
thought of her. 

“ How did you find me? ” she asked. There was nothing but real 
curiosity in her tone, and she had a pretty warm colour in her cheeks, and 
her eyes were dancing. If the young man with the white eyelashes had 
seen her now, I don’t believe that he would have given her up without 
another struggle. 

“I knew this place long ago,” I said, recalling a day of dry-eyed 
misery spent face downwards amongst the maiden-hair between the grey 
boulders—a day of bitterness, because of which I never wish to be young 
and as keen to suffer—again, of haunting brown eyes and the wave of a 
sunburned hand from the gum-crowned rise, and the sound, which fancy 
bore across the bleak ranges, of another woman’s marriage bells. 

“ And you never told me? ” she said. 

“It’s no use trying to change the subject,” I answered sternly. “ You 
have behaved shamefully. I am sure I don’t know how you are going to 
face the district after this.” 

Somehow it never occurred to me to try to persuade her to return to 
her duty even at the eleventh hour. 

* Don’t,” she said; “ don’t try to make me believe in a broken-hearted 
lover and a poor old uncle’s grey hairs brought in sorrow to the grave. 
Uncle James doesn’t care a rap whether I shock the district or not. He 
will be glad to escape from the fuss of the wedding, and what I do is of as 
little moment to him as anything else. Sometimes I think Uncle James 
hasn’t any feelings for anybody or anything. Perhaps I shall be just like 
him.” 

“ You are like him now! ” I answered hotly. 

“TJ might have done worse,” she said calmly. ‘You see, I eloped 
alone.” 

“ There would have been more excuse if you hadn’t,” I said. 

“The bath-room window and the old slippers and the mackintosh, 
eh? My dear, I really couldn’t oblige you. You see, there isn’t anybody 
in the Survey camp I fancy enough. I want to be alone,” she said, throwing 
out her shapely arms. “T want to belong to myself a little longer. I can’t 
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let ny liberty go. I want my own blue skies. I want my own thoughts— 
my own day dreams all to myself. Fancy walking through life with that 
chest and those eyelashes! You couldn’t do it yourself, Lavie” (she calls 
me that when she wants to coax me), “ or you would have been married 
long ago. ‘Truly, I didn’t mean to act so badly. I meant to marry him 
to-day, to wear his ring, and try to care—but, oh, Heaven! when I looked 
out and saw that blue sky and an eagle-hawk all alone, free to come and 
go as he pleased, sudden horror took me, and something said, ‘ Escape— 
escape while you can,’ and I—well, I just escaped! ” 

“ But—you may never have such a chance again—I am sure you 
won’t,” I said weakly. 

She looked out to the gap in the hills where one blue peak stands up 
high and fair on a clear day. 

The air was full of the scent of eucalyptus, warm in the sun, and we 
heard the thump, thump of a wallaby’s tail as he made a way through the 
underbrush. 
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“ Probably not,” she said. 

““ Why should I miss the best of life? ” she added a moment later. 
“You didn’t; you were not content with any substitutes because you couldn’t 
get the real, real thing worth having. Was he anything but a substitute? 
What is that within us which turns us cold at one man’s touch and to fire 
at another’s? Isn’t that a warning more worthy of notice than the mewing 
of a lot of township cats? It is the wisdom of the ages, the gleamings of 
a hundred lives trying to warn us, Lavie, and I was wiser than most; I 
listened—though late in the day, perhaps. Yes! Iam horribly heartless— 
everything I shouldn’t be! If I had been a properly brought up girl I 
should have—to avoid hurting the feelings of my friends and acquaintances 
and the Mrs. Grundy of our world—tied myself for forty years to the 
most intimate companionship of a man whose very touch has left me cold. 
That would have been the proper thing to do, of course. But I am selfish— 
I always was. I looked ahead, and saw myself when other people had 
forgotten there ever was such a person, dragging out my thirty, forty years 
beside him—ugh! Thank God for that eagle-hawk! ” 

I remembered the marble cheek I had kissed last night when the scent 
of the wild tobacco stole in through the window and the moonlight lay on 
a garden fit for true lovers, and I leaned my back against the grey granite 
and said nothing. 

For a ghost of the past, with brown, remembering eyes and the wave 
of a sunburned hand, had risen from the grey dust of years to plead for 
her. Only as I turned homewards through the blazing sunshine did I fire 
my Parthian dart at her. 

“ Tt is such a mistake to be impulsive,” I said. 


THE, ESCAPE 


By AnpREw Linpsay 


=] ONALD has taken a lease of the Elizabethan house I 
so longed for, and we shall go there in a week; baby, 
nurse, myself and Mary Shore, and Donald will come 
down from his patients every night. I am so tired 
looking from the windows of the tall house in 
Wimpole Street at the other tall houses across the 
way. Now I shall have the delight of living in 
ancestral halls, even if they are not our own. The 
rent is quite reasonable, Donald says, when I lament 
over putting him to so much expense, but he is really making quite a 
handsome income now, which has been increasing by leaps and bounds ever 
since old Doctor Sampson left him in charge of his practice eighteen months 
ago. I feel quite agitated with pleasure when I think of going away for 
such a long time. 

I have been growing more and more poorly, and seem to make no 
progress at all, which is very discouraging. Two or three days ago Donald 
brought his friend, Doctor Gilbert, to see me. He is a specialist in nervous 
cases, Donald says, but I am not sure about that. Anyway, he lifted my 
eyelids, and studied my eyes a long time; then he noticed ink on my fingers. 
He asked to see my writing, which I thought very curious. When he 
insisted, I gave him some verses I had written. .He took them with him 
when he went out of the room. : 

When Donald came into the drawing-room for his cup of tea I enquired 
what Doctor Gilbert had said. 

“ You mustn’t think I brought Gilbert in specially to see you, my 
dear,” he replied. ‘ Nothing of the sort. He only looked in as a friend. 
You are not ill, only run down, and a little weak.” 

Donald is so practical, and has no patience with whims and fancies. I 
don’t believe he was ever nervous in his life. Perhaps that is why I don’t 
get well faster. Donald doesn’t understand. If I could talk out my feelings 
and thoughts now and then, I think it would be good for me. 

It was the day after Doctor Gilbert’s visit that Donald said we would 
take a house in the country, and Mary Shore would come to look after us 
all. Mary is such a kind, comfortable name that I am sorry I do not like 
Donald’s plan, for I have had some experience of Mary Shore, and she 
belies her name, being anything but a comfort to me. She is like a cat 
for watchfulness. However, I manage to conceal this feeling, as Donald 
seems happy with the arrangement. He has asked me not to write, even 
in my journal, until I grow stronger, which he says I shall do when we get 
into Berkshire and the Elizabethan house. They forbid me to do anything 
but read, and Mary Shore sees these instructions are carried out. When 
one’s husband insists that one has a slight hysterical tendency, and a slight— 
very slight—nervous depression, what is one to do? Of course, I totally 
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disagree with Donald and all of*them, and feel if I had less opposition and 
more sympathy it would be good for me. A little society, too, would be 
a stimulus, but Mary Shore wouldn’t allow even Alice, my oldest friend, 
to come up yesterday. Of course, my head was terribly bad at the time, 
but that was merely because Mary Shore had made me put aside my journal. 
It is since this that the edict has gone forth—no more journal. Now even 
these white pages have a sinister meaning for me; a reproach and reminder 
that I am deceitful. However, I must write, or something would snap in 
my head. I know they don’t realise my feeling, and I do so dislike the 
deceit which I now have to practise; it worries me, and makes my head 
worse, but we shall go away soon, and perhaps I shall grow stronger in 
Berkshire, as Donald says. I mustn’t think about myself, he tells me. 
When I hear Mary Shore’s foot in the corridor I have to think and act 
quickly, and before the hateful creature enters the room my journal is safely 
hidden, and I am lying on the couch with closed eyes, resting! I, who have 
always detested slyness! There! She is coming now! ... 
* * * * * * * 


This is a charming old house, and there is a beautiful garden, a garden 
that delights me, though Mary Shore says that the trees and shrubs and 
borders are shamefully neglected. The house has been shut up for three 
years, since old Lady Dartry died, and there is only Grubb, the gardener- 
caretaker, and a boy, to do the necessary work. There is a perfect wilderness 
of violets, ferns, and forget-me-nots in all the shadier parts, and stonecrop. 
Purple aubretia and the pretty little blue campanula carpatica over-run and 
battle for supremacy in some of the walks, and the wildest profusion of 
many of my old plant friends surge out of bounds everywhere; no Mary 
Shore to rob them of their freedom, and Grubb and the garden boy have 
not as yet shown any inclination to disturb their rioting. 

A long border at the foot of a high brick wall is filled to overflowing 
with Iris Kaempferi. This border is in front of my window. It is mid- 
June, and some of the blooms are large and very exquisite, but—it is odd— 
they take on the expressions of people I know. A certain creamy white 
bloom, rising just behind an almost velvet-black one, reminds me of Lady 
Dartry, whose portrait hangs in the hall. I have never before seen such 
tall Japanese Iris, nor such huge blooms. The situation suits them, 
evidently. Day after day I find new friends in the border, or enemies, for 
this morning I discovered one with a look of Mary Shore. It had just her 
condemning turn of head, as though she meant to tell Donald I was writing 
in my journal again. 

I don’t like deception, and I wish I could get well faster. We have 
been here a fortnight, and Donald says I am getting on famously, but I am 
compelled to stay in my room a good deal, resting. At first I felt hard and 
rebellious that Donald would not let me have the panelled bedroom; its 
cupboards and doors are of the lovely linen fold panelling. There are deep 
shadows in the corners that thrill me with their mystery, and I am always 
seeing powdered periwigs, and faces with patches, when I suddenly look 
up. I fell in love with the room at first sight, for it moved me strangely, 
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as all this old house does. Donald laughs, and says there isn’t a ghost story 
connected with it; yet there is something queer about it, I know. 

“‘ The panelled room would be dull, Paula,” he said. “I have chosen 
the right one for you. Come and see! ” and with a good deal of forced 
brightness I followed across the hall. I caught some hurried words he said 
to Mary Shore: “Too stimulating! Imagination! ” 

I was horribly disappointed, even disgusted, when I saw the room he 
had chosen. It has stencilled Japanese Iris round three sides of its walls. 
The flowers simulate growth out of a wide oak skirting board, the tallest 
of them and some of the spiked foliage reach to the height of my hand 
when stretched upward; above the flowers the wall is completed by a frieze 
of brown canvas. All the colour and form of the iris border is repeated 
here. But there is a curious, confusing difference, for in the foreground 
round the walls an open trellis of brown rustic wood is stencilled. It 
appears to restrain, and sometimes half conceals a bloom. ‘The ceiling of 
the room is oak beams with plaster between. 

A huge canopied bed stands out from the wall sufficiently for anyone 
to walk behind it. I felt like a naughty child for the first ten minutes in 
this room; I wanted to remove the trellis; the restraint of the flowers behind 
it annoyed me. I succeeded in repressing myself, however, as Donald 
always says: 

“ Control yourself, Paula. That’s half-way to recovery.” 

“ Come and look out of the window,” he called. I looked, and saw 
the iris border, and became infatuated. 

“ This was Lady Dartry’s room,” Donald said. ‘“ She had these walls 
copied from the border out there. The Iris Kaempferi must have been a 
favourite of hers. You saw her portrait, with two grandsons, now grown 
men, one in South Africa, the other on the Afghan border”; so talked 
Donald as he walked round the room on our first day. 

The hangings of the tall, four-posted bed are iris design, too. A 
strange thrill moved me as I looked into its billowy duskiness. There is 
certainly something strange in the house, but if I grow well and strong in 
it, what does it matter? And Donald says I shall. 

“ There’s plenty of air and sunshine in this room,” said Donald, with 
decided self-approval. 

I have no resistance in me, so I gave way gracefully, though I had set 
my heart on the panelled room; but if I once lose my self-control I grow 
unreasonably angry when thwarted. 

There is a fine, stone-flagged terrace where Donald and I walked in 
the moonlight, and talked, a few nights ago. Donald was as near his own 
self as possible before he had all those wearying patients. I told him 
Berkshire was doing him quite as much good as it was doing me. He 
didn’t say anything for a minute, but just tucked my hand a little closer 
under his arm. How I hate deceiving him like this! 

I sit, or lie, in the iris room a good deal, and write a little when I feel 
like it, though that is bad for me, they have said, but I know better than 
they. At any rate, here am I, left almost alone, though Mary Shore often 
pounces on me, and vindictively shakes up my cushions. 
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“ There, that is easier, I’m sure,” she says, after a savage attack on 
my pillows. Downstairs she knits incessantly a web of something that 
grows no nearer completion than did Penelope’s. Though she doesn’t guess 
it, I know the knitting is just a blind to deceive me into thinking she isn’t 
watching me, for she never looks at her knitting except when I look at her. 
Mary Shore could knit quite as well in the dark. It is very difficult for 
me, at times, to keep from telling her that I see through all her artifices. 
I don’t mind deceiving her about my journal, not in the least, but I do 
mind about Donald. She hasn’t found it yet, though her eyes are as sharp 
as her knitting needles. Her ways annoy me, and I don’t feel well when 
I have to exercise so much self-restraint. 

This house stands a long way back from the road, and many would 
think it lonely. No sound of anything reaches us but the birds and the 
music of the wind through the branches of a Scotch pine at the further end 
of the flagged terrace. Grubb only disturbs this silence with his lawn 
mower once a week; otherwise I can lie and listen to my heart’s content and 
try to locate the cuckoo. Donald is very kind and indulgent, but I know 
it is by his orders that I never go out without someone near me. I cannot 
help thinking that old Grubb, too, has been told off to keep an eye on me; 
the garden boy I suspect as well. Yesterday, when I wandered into the 
walk leading to the walled kitchen garden, where all the unruly, rampant 
rock plants are, I discovered the boy with his spud in a lovely patch of 
purple aubretia. It had run a close race with the stonecrop, and grown 
almost across the path. When I saw what he meant to do, I ran towards 
him, seized his spud, and tossed it into the asparagus bed. I’m afraid I 
rated him soundly for what he had already done, and what he was about to 
do in the name of “ tidying-up.” Looking at the smiling clumps of 
aubretia, and realising I had saved them, I grew calmer, but the boy stood 
gazing at me with round, frightened eyes and open mouth. When I was 
sure he would not offend again I walked away, meaning to go to the pergola. 
My head ached very badly after all the excitement, so I strolled on slowly, 
and thought how foolish I had been to get angry. Nearing the archway 
in the wall, I heard a noise as of cleaving on the other side. Quickly I 
learnt what the sound meant. ‘There stood Grubb, a hedge tool in his 
hand, chopping off long, beautiful growths of Penzance briar. The briars 
had almost overgrown the entrance to the pergola, but I liked them so. I 
lost my temper again, and this time much worse than with the boy. I seized 
the remaining thorny growths in my arms and hands, and held them from 
Grubb the destroyer. I don’t remember what I said, I was so angered at 
his destruction. My hands were all torn and bleeding; my dress was 
entangled, and the long branches had torn off my hat and pulled down my 
hair. At last, beginning to understand, Grubb threw his hedging iron 
away, and said soothingly : 

“ No, no, Mistress, Pll not cut any more. If ye like them, they shall 
be left.” 

He gently drew the thorny strands from me, and said kindly enough: 

“ Yeve thorns in your poor soft fingers, Mistress. Come to the house; 
you must get them out at once, or they'll be very sore.” 
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Of course, Mary Shore appeared, and Grubb said to her: 

“ She’ve been like a mad thing about they briars, Miss.” 

Whereupon Mary Shore gave him a look, and if a look could kill, 
Grubb had been a dead man then. Mary Shore and Grubb’s wife drew out 
the thorns and dressed my hands, and then I came to the iris room. They 
brought my lunch, which I will not eat, for I hate the diet they insist on; 
fish, fish, boiled, baked, or grilled, but always fish. . . . 


My friends behind the trellis were sympathetic over my mishap; it is 
always a misfortune to lose my temper. I could not hold a pen yesterday, 
not entirely from sore fingers, but because of my friends; my friends in the 
border and behind the trellis. I had to ask nurse to take baby away from 
where she was wheeling her up and down between the windows and the 
border. Old Lady Dartry comes often to the border of an afternoon. She 
comes as soon as it lies in shadow. She nodded her head in an approving 
way as I sat gazing out at her. She doesn’t like her flowers destroyed, 
either. Mary Shore came in, and wanted me to lie down: she looked 
very sharply at me when I wouldn’t, and came and stood before my window, 
as if she would see what I saw. I couldn’t help laughing, a little wildly I 
fear, but she never questions me—that’s Mary Shore’s one good point—but 
she always acts on her own observations and convictions. 


My hands are still very sore, even worse than on the second day, but 
I have torn off the bandages to write. When Mary Shore left my room, 
I knew she was bent on something, and before three o’clock I saw a telegraph 
boy coming along the drive. If he hadn’t been whistling I shouldn’t have 
known he was coming. I ran down to meet him, and found a telegram 
addressed “‘ Shore.” Of course I couldn’t open it, being addressed to her, 
although I knew it was from Donald, but I stood by until she read it, and 
then asked if I might read it. It was from Donald, and merely said: 

** Gilbert coming down with me for a round of golf.” 

I must ask Donald why he sent the wire to Mary Shore. I am mistress 
here, even if I have nerves and depression. I heard Mary Shore’s long 
breath, and saw her tight lips soften when she read the telegram, even before 
I had read it. It struck me that she was afraid the message would betray 
that Donald had been wired for by her. Well, if she is such a sly one as 
to tell about my loss of temper, let her worry. It will do her good. I 
shall not ask her to keep a secret from Donald. 

Ah, there is the little lady with the white pompadour again. She is 
looking at me so beseechingly. I wish I could help her to escape. If I 
could have a whole night to myself, I think I’ could release her. But there! 
I mustn’t think about it now. Donald will be here soon, and the specialist 
with him. They can’t deceive me with their rounds of golf. 


I haven’t been down at all this morning, and the journal had a very 
narrow escape yesterday. Mary Shore must be wearing new shoes—at any 
rate, I didn’t hear her approach until she was at the threshold. 

I should like Mary Shore to know how I can outwit her, only she 
would tell Donald, and it would grieve him to know I had not done as he 
wished. 
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How I wish I were well and strong again! It is a sad disappointment 
when I meant to be such a help and comfort to Donald. 

I managed to conceal the book, and the ink-pot as well, before she 
entered the room. She, the crafty one, asked me if I felt equal to tea on 
the terrace. I said yes, if it were placed under the Scotch pine. She went 
out, but I did not take up my journal again. 

The two noted physicians came to the terrace carrying their golf clubs. 
Of course they pretended they had been playing, but I could tell that not 
one of the shiny things had been used on any green since they had been 
cleaned after the last game. I am the most unfortunate person, or do the 
most foolish things at unfortunate moments. I know I was very nervous 
through feeling that both Doctor Gilbert and Donald were regarding me 
very critically and believed they were doing so without drawing my attention. 

Suddenly I thought of Miss Jekyll’s assertion that the Scotch pine 
would give out a musical note if struck a smart blow with a stick. I seized 
Donald’s lofter, and struck the blow this famous horticulturist speaks of, 
and stood listening, asking the others, by a motion of the hand, to be quiet, 
and listen too. No one spoke or moved, and in a moment I turned towards 
them. 

“Did you hear it? ” I asked. 

Donald was white as paper, and Doctor Gilbert was regarding me 
with a most remarkable stare. A sudden self-possession seized me, and I 
told them why I had done it, and sent Mary Shore to fetch the book in 
which the statement is made; for I felt I must justify my act. Donald said, 
with a strained sort of laugh: 

“ Paula always was a repository for odd bits of information.” 


. . . I suppose I ought not to write. It exhausts me so. Temporary 
nervous depression is evidently a long, tedious trial. I wish I were well. 
Donald will grow impatient with me soon. Last night he was quite cross 
when I said I saw people in the yew walk. It is backed and bordered by 
a flowering shrubbery, with several tall Deodoras of beautiful form rising 
out of it at intervals. Two youths were walking sedately with bowed heads 
close together. I thought of the two young men, Lady Dartry’s grandsons, 
and they were so vivid to me that I couldn’t help calling Donald’s attention 
to them, for it was the first time I had seen them. Of course, he didn’t 
see them, and said quite sternly that there was no one there, and that I 
ought to bring my will power to bear against my imagination: reason with 
myself, he said, and a lot of other things, which show how impatient he is 
growing. 

This cannot go on much longer, and—if I don’t get better soon, I 
don’t know what will happen. I am glad, at any rate, that I have been able 
to keep from telling Donald about the lady behind the trellis. She is not 
afraid any more, as she was at first, that I should hinder her escape. Now 
she looks to me for help. She beckons me to her in the early light of dawn, 
long before Donald is awake. I follow her round and round the room for 
hours, and once when she disappeared behind the bed, my heart stood still 
for a moment when I thought she had got out; but no, she hasn’t escaped 
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yet; only I can help her, for no one else realises she is there. She appears 
harassed at times, and rushes round rather wildly. I got up this morning 
and ran round and round after her, but all to no purpose, though I hurt my 
hands beating against the wall, trying to tear down the trellis and free her. 
I must have made a noise, for Donald raised himself in bed, and called out : 

“‘ Paula, where are you? ” 

I came to the bedside very quickly, but he must have noticed my 
hurried breathing, for he got up at once and opened the door. He rang 
a small Swiss bell that stood on a table in the hall, which means that Mary 
Shore is wanted. I never thought the little sheep bell I bought when we 
were on our honeymoon would be used for such hateful service. Donald 
gave me some of the drops I must take when I am restless. He placed his 
cool, firm hand on my head, and it certainly did soothe me. Mary Shore 
must sleep almost as little as 1 do, for she came at once, and she brought 
with her a queer, wool-padded dressing-gown that somehow seemed familiar, 
but Donald said : 

“ Paula isn’t cold now, and you had better go back to bed again.” 

I lay there, watching the anxious, rapid movements of the lady behind 
the trellis, breathing evenly as I could, for another of my hated deceptions 
is—I often pretend to be asleep. I really sleep very little, or very lightly 
when I do, so lightly that it hardly seems to be sleep at all. I am sure, 
however, if I had a whole night to myself, I could extricate the little white- 
haired lady. 

On this particular morning, before Donald went to sleep again, she 
moved stealthily along the wall, as if she recognised an antagonising influence, 
To keep myself in bed, and not spring up to help her, I had to bury my 
head in the pillows; yet, whenever I stole a look out, she was still moving 
restlessly round and round the room behind the lattice, trying in vain to 
escape. No one but myself can ever give her help in her efforts, and I am 
beginning to wish for a serious case to keep Donald a whole night in London. 

How glad I am that mine is not a serious case! There is no reason 
why it should be; therefore I am not ill, only a little run down and nervous— 
some depression, of course, because I am so weak. If I weren’t on such 
a rigid diet I should be better. Donald says I am “ getting on famously ”; 
that is always his expression, pronounced with almost too much determina- 
tion, as if he were trying to believe his own words. . 


I have had a restless week, and Donald has been at home for a few 
days’ golf. He has had an arduous month, and requires a few days now 
and then. I am glad he is able to take them without serious financial loss. 
I am sorry to be such an expense to him. I am sure Mary Shore costs a 
lot of money, and we—or I—could do very well without her, but I dare 
not speak of that to Donald, for once when I did he looked so strange that 
I left off in the middle of a sentence, so he must follow his own inclinations. 
I suppose he realises that I am not strong, and likes to know she is here, 
because of baby. I wish I could do my duty, but I cannot, I cannot! Oh, 
for one night alone! If I could free my lady of the trellis I know I should 
get well at once. I must try very hard to seem well, so Donald will not 
be afraid to leave me for a right. 
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They have got all my hours marked by prescribed rule. I must walk 
a little at this hour; I must rest at another. I must have nourishment at 
regular intervals. ‘They take such care of me that I feel deeply ungrateful 
not to value it more. No one knows what I suffer; not that I am ill; to 
be a nervous subject is not necessarily to be ill. No, I am not ill, but I am 
not strong enough to do my duty. 


I am making a tremendous effort this week to quiet Donald’s anxiety. 
I have been in the garden more than usual, for in convincing Donald of 
my improvement I am forced to abandon my trellis lady so that, in the end, 
I may help her in her extremity. I have settled it now with myself; I shall 
not grow stronger until I have freed her. Donald gives me daily a short 
moral lecture on how to subdue my imagination by sheer force of will. I 
listen and say nothing. If he only knew the force I am using not to tell 
him of my resolve, he wouldn’t think me quite destitute of will power. 
I never tell him now when I see the young men in the yew walk. I some- 
times think I am ghost-ridden, in a world surrounded by people who see 
nothing but the commonplace. 

I have talked to Grubb about Lady Dartry’s grandsons. Both he and 
his wife—who is our cook—have described them to me; they are my young 
men, I am certain. As far as Grubb knows, they are alive and well, but it 
is their youthful selves I see, not grown fighting men. They are free, 
though, and seemingly happy, but my poor dear lady, if I can free her, 
perhaps I shall know peace again. 

I think I am beginning to disarm even Mary Shore with my efforts 
at self-restraint, for she doesn’t watch me so closely, and even the frightened 
garden boy is collected enough to answer a question now and then. I can’t 
understand why he was so frightened of me at first. Iam waiting, watching, 
for a night that seems long in coming. . . . 


We are having brilliant moonlight nights, and we leave the casements 
wide open so I can see Lady Dartry, for now I know it is she moving rapidly 
backward and forward behind the trellis. Once she seized and shook it, as 
if ina storm of anger. I could hear it quite distinctly, and feared the noise 
would wake Donald, but he slept peacefully on, while I sat up, moving as 
noiseless as a thistledown. I got out of bed, and tried to catch her in her 
frenzied rush round the room. I grew desperate, and seized the moulding 
at the top, bruising my hands horribly trying to pull it down. That was 
near the window, and I gave a quick glance out into the moonlit garden, 
and there she was! Lady Dartry, with a grandson on either side of her, 
walking up and down before the iris border. I couldn’t help giving a little 
shriek of surprise and disappointment that she had escaped without my help. 
Donald was awake ina moment. He took me in his arms and put me into 
bed again, scolding me gently about catching cold. A moment more, and 
I should have been out of the window, for I wanted so much to know how 
she had managed her escape. 


For a whole week I have exercised wonderful self-control. Donald 
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and Mary Shore have been close at hand, but I have managed to say nothing 
about seeing the grandsons in the yew walk, where they laugh and talk, 
always walking with bent heads, every evening just at nightfall. Later, 
when the moon is bright, they walk with their grandmother, just as they 
are in the picture; one drawing an arm close within his own, the other, the 
younger, taking her hand, and gazing lovingly into her face. 


Two nights Donald has caught me at the window; that was at first, 
when I discovered she escaped during the night. For four nights now I 
have lain wide awake, but quite still, because I knew Donald would hear 
me if I moved. He has a case when he must be away for the whole night, 
either this week or next, so I bide my time. I hope still to control myself, 
and say nothing to arouse suspicion until I have discovered how Lady 
Dartry escapes from behind the trellis. 

Donald has taken a bag with him to the station this morning. 

“* Be good, Paula,” he said, when he kissed me good-bye, “ and try 
to rest.” 

Mary Shore didn’t think I saw her, but she has taken the key from 
the door, and Grubb’s wife has put a cot-bed in the small closet that opens 
out of my room. This room was used as a powder closet when the house 
was new. I am terribly excited! I can scarcely wait for night. But I 
must not arouse Mary Shore’s suspicions. She must not hear me! I shall 
soon learn how Lady Dartry escapes from behind the trellis. 

* x” * * * * * 


When Doctor Guthrie’s motor—at much beyond the speed limit— 
brought him home in the early morning, his strong face whitened as he 
drew near the house. Mary Shore, with Grubb and the garden boy, were 
carrying his wife, her long hair loose and sweeping the grey flagstones of 
the terrace in front of the old house. 

“I warned Guthrie,” Doctor Gilbert said to Mary Shore as he followed 
her down the long oak hall to the room where the injured woman lay, “ that 
it wasn’t safe to leave his wife so free.” 

“Oh,” groaned the nurse in despair, “I sat behind the bed curtain 
and I heard no sound until she fell; she moved as silently as a moonbeam.” 

“ Ah, yes,” returned the specialist drily, “that’s usually the case.” 

“ There’s no injury except to the forehead,” said Doctor Guthrie, 
coming eagerly forward to meet his friend, who had responded so quickly 
to his urgent message, “and she’s breathing evenly and quietly.” 

The expert physician bent over and removed the cloths wet with lotion 
from the brow of the patient. As he did so Paula opened her eyes. She 
gazed about her wonderingly for a moment; then said in a low, steady voice, 
“ Tell nurse to bring my baby.” Then smiling brightly at her husband, 
she added, “ You have been anxious, dear, I know,” and immediately fell 
into peaceful sleep. 

“ She’s back again at the beginning of things,” the specialist said. 
“What lies between is a blank, but she’ll do now; she’ll recover Guthrie. 
The fall has accomplished what we could not do for her.” 
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<ESN days gone by, before railways came to pass, life moved 
so slowly that our luckless ancestors were driven to 
study “The Anatomy of Melancholy.” But we, 
living in brighter, brisker times, and being wiser in 
our generation, have studied instead the anatomy of 
amusement, and discovered that both from a hygienic 
and physiological point of view it is actually and 
absolutely a necessary of life. Furthermore, those 
who have examined the subject most critically have 
come to the conclusion that among the best pleasures the world has to offer, 
travel holds a very prominent place for the following reason: that whereas 
while we are stationary our ideas are apt to stagnate, when moving about 
from place to place they increase and multiply, and so many new avenues 
of interest are opened before us, that they thus form a welcome counterpoise 
to the mind’s natural tendency to run in grooves. 

The question then becomes, “ Where to go? ” And in answer to it, 
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Gripsolm Castle, on the Malar Lake. 


the traveller who fears he has been everywhere and seen everything, will be 
glad to hear that there are parts of Scandinavia—notably of Sweden—which, 
broadly speaking, still remain untrodden, although they contain some of 
the most impressive scenery in Europe. 

Meanwhile, the way to these treasure troves is via Hamburg and 
Liibeck—and on arriving at the latter, when the red light of the setting 
sun is gleaming on the beautiful Holstein Thor, and upon the many 
spires and towers of the quaint old spot—you almost feel as if you had been 
suddenly dropped into the Middle Ages. And though this ancient town 
might now be described as a tradition in stone—a place that had written its 
own epitaph—in times gone by it could dispute Britannia’s right to rule 
the waves; it had the entire command of the Northern and Baltic Seas, and 
its influence was such that it could decide the fate of nations. On reaching 
it, most tourists go thence direct to Stockholm; but the well-advised traveller 
will stop on the way at Calmar for the purpose of making an expedition to 
the extraordinary little island of Gothland, which is not only well worth a 
visit, but allowed to be quite unique. 

While sailing thitherwards, too, even the least imaginative must feel 
the spell and fascination of the Baltic—that mysterious sea which, though 
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tideless and shallow, is said to have more wrecks laid to its charge than 
any other in the world. In some parts it is actually only twelve feet deep, 
and consequently, owing to the water being so unusually translucent, you 
can see the marine vegetation in its bed, and also the strange living things 
with which it abounds, quite clearly. To anyone, therefore, coming fresh 
from England and accustomed to the muddy waters of the Thames and other 
trading rivers, the extreme transparency of the Baltic seems almost magical. 

It is thus a sea of wonders—culminating in the quaint island aforesaid, 
of which both the exterior and interior are so peculiar that, while approaching 
it from the sea, it really suggests the idea of being a reproduction of ancient 
Troy. In fact, with its formal line of embattled walls and numerous turrets, 
its double moat, portcullis, and gates, it only seems to require a wooden 
horse on the plain to send the spectator’s imagination back a few thousand 
years to complete the illusion! Moreover, this hoary Scandinavian island 
is so utterly unlike other places, so comparatively little known, and so very 
old, that its origin is shrouded in the mists of undated antiquity.* 

As for the quaint little capital, Wisby, with its narrow, tortuous streets 
—grass-grown in many places—its gargoyled gables and endless architectural 
peculiarities, it appears to you a sort of Wonderland. And while making 
your way among its crumbling monuments and numerous remains of 
pre-historic times, you feel as if pages of ancient history were being unfolded 
before you, and of a time so far back that it seems quite an anachronism 
to see the townspeople walking about in twentieth century costume, and 
looking as modern and up to date as possible. 

But the whole island (poetically called “ The eye of the Baltic ”) is 
remarkable on every count from its having been the theatre of so many 
historic and romantic incidents in days gone by. For in these prosaic times, 
romance of all kinds seems to have been steam-engined out of the world, 
and so little now remains to us that, according to Michelet’s gloomy 
prophecy, “ The plain will soon overcome the mountain, and the common- 
place prevail everywhere.” 

But, luckily, in this far-off land, everything is still original and 
distinctive, and while wandering through it you still seem to be in “a new 
world ” which is the old. For wherever you go, or however you may be 
employed—whether boating on its fjords, climbing a hill, or exploring a 
ruin, the shadowy past, with its historic and legendary associations, is around 
you everywhere, and thus imparts a charm to each scene which doubles your 
enjoyment of it. Besides, Sweden is a State which deserves to take a 
prominent place in the comity of nations. For, deriving from its 
geographical position an almost insular security, it is further so defended 
by shoals, rocks, and the countless dangers of a perilous coast, that it may 
be regarded as the frontier fortress of Europe against aggression in those 

arts. 
‘ As to its beauty spots, their name is legion. One of the most interesting 
being the Royal Castle of Gripsholm, on the south side of the Malar Lake, 


*“ This island, in an almost Arctic latitude, was for many years a bone of contention 
between Sweden and Denmark; and it is hallowed (sic) by its unequalled relics of a 
remote age.’’ (Extract from a curious old Swedish Chronicle.) 
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where it joins the Baltic. This ancient keep stands in one of the fairest 
spots in all Sweden. And yet if its crumbling walls had a tongue—as well 
as the “ears” with which they are accredited—they could tell numerous 
tales of bloodshed and violence, having witnessed many terrible scenes quite 
out of harmony with the tranquil beauty of their surroundings. 

Another place that deserves special mention is the Glacier Garden of 
Svenborg, which is warranted to give even the most blasé tourist a new 
sensation. On arriving there you have a weird scene before you—a 
small enclosed space overshadowed by trees and tangled ferns, in which there 
is much to take the mind back to the beginning of things, and the mythical 
dreamland of an earlier world. For this ancient garden contains vestiges 
of a past so remote that they belong to a period when the earth was young, 
and when it had not yet emerged from its white covering of ice and snow. 
It is therefore a truly wonderful spot, and everything it contains is a 
curiosity. Firstly, the granite boulders covered with intricate, deeply incised 
lines, which might be called Time’s autograph, and which are relics left 
stranded there, of the great Ice Age; secondly, glacier tables fixed upon 
elevated pillars of ice, in some cases ten or twelve feet high; and again, 
petrifactions of the first stages and developments of life, which are distinctly 
visible on many of the surrounding rocks! 

Thus, while wandering through the untrodden paths of this old-world 
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garden, so many unwonted thoughts are born of the influences of the scene, 
and so many fresh images are Aled up before the mind, that to those who 
like to have their dormant faculties aroused and stimulated, the whole thing 
forms an interesting experience. 

Having returned to Calmar, while proceeding thence to Stockholm 
and while steaming up the Baltic, you find that the side of Sweden along 
which you pass is said to have two coasts, an inner and an outer one, the 
latter being a fringe of islets so numerous that no map or chart can mark 
them, and so intricate that it is wonderful how vessels can make their way 
through such a labyrinth. Moreover, when you find yourself in the midst 
of this skargard or reef-defence, you perceive that the surroundings are 
extremely wild and desolate. For the rocks are all barren and destitute 
of vegetation; the only human habitation visible is the lonely house of the 
pilot; and the wild cry of the sea-birds as they whirl round it adds a note 
of melancholy to the whole. 

But Sweden is par excellence the land of contrasts, and when within 
five hours of the capital the scene changes utterly; nature smiles again; and 
desolation gives place to such picturesque groves and gardens—some of the 
islets being well wooded, and others enamelled with flowers of every hue— 
that you could almost imagine you had made your way to Fairyland by 
mistake. That, however, is not surprising, as the scenery in this particular 
part is supposed to be different from any other in Europe, owing to the 


Environs of Stockholm. 


varied characteristics of the group. For instance, while at one moment you 
pass a floating bower, the next you come to a grotesque grotto, or ruin, 
shaded by graceful birch trees, and, immediately afterwards, to a long island 
with its belt of thick, dark firs and gloomy fjord, thus emphasising by force 
of contrast the charm of a scene to which no pencil could do justice. 

The next place to be visited is Old Upsala, which had once been the 
proud capital of the North. Nay, more, though it now looks the mere 
wraith of its former self, it still possesses the charm of such extreme antiquity 
that it can claim the honour of almost legendary descent, and also of being 
one of the oldest cities in the world.* The plain on which it looks down 
is several hundred miles in circumference, and withal so bleak, barren, and 
featureless, that it looks like a bit of dead nature—a fragment of primeval 
wildness that had been left unreclaimed and forgotten in the midst of civilisa- 
tion! In short, there seems to be something uncanny about it. For 
example, the few patches of broom which are to be seen at intervals seem 
only to intensify the monotony of the scene; and the black, distorted juniper 
trees that spring up here and there (as though they were trying to maintain 
the empire of vegetation) assume such eerie and even horrible shapes that 
they look poaavely alarming when daylight begins to fade and the necromancy 
of night comes on. 

* According to an ancient Archbishop of Upsala, Sweden is such a very old country 


that it received part of the cargo of the Ark, and the Swedish God Thor was the great 
grandson of Noah! 
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But while all the places that have been mentioned are well worth seeing, 
the most interesting excursion to be made is one to “ The romantic fields 
of Dalecarlia”’? For that Province, with its tree-fringed lakes, its dark 
valleys, and glittering waterfalls, might be described as a transcript of the 
physical aspects of the country; as in its solemn pine-woods, when bathed 
in the after-glow of the brilliant northern sunset, there is that mingling of 
mystery, beauty, and gloom which characterises the scenery of the land. 

The cruise, too, ie Stockholm thither is a very pleasant one. And 
having reached Harparanda, you take a carriage thence to a place called 
Avasaxa, where for some days in the month of June you witness the 
phenomenon of the midnight sun! The interest which this wonder of 
wonders excites is excessive. And the glamour is increased by the extra- 
ordinary length of the day in these latitudes. For during summer, night 
can be scarcely said to exist at all; as the sun never disappears from the 
horizon for more than a few hours at a time, even then leaving some of his 
light behind him. Of course, this is a fact well known to everybody. 
Nevertheless, when seeing it for the first time, you experience such a strange 
sensation that it seems as if you had suddenly alighted on a new planet where 
all was in a state of topsy-turvytude, and the laws of Nature were no longer 
uniform in their operation! 


The ship was sinking. A great panic was imminent. “ What shall we 
do? ” cried the terrified passengers. 

“ Send for the barber,” remarked the professional humorist. “ Hes 
the only man on board who can razor.” 

With justifiable rage they hurled him into the angry seu. 
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By Miss M. R. LarminieE 


Illustrated by Margaret Cuzner 


) THICK white fog was rolling slowly down Piccadilly, 
hiding houses and traffic, tivike its delicate moist 
finger on the trees and railings of the Park. 

Moberley, coming out of his club, stood a 
moment on the steps watching its advance with absent 
eyes, remembered the time, and walked quickly 
westward, trusting to his feet rather than horses or 
motors. Yet ina short time the fog had so thickened 
that he came to a momentary standstill, collecting 
his thoughts, which had been far away. 

While he paused a voice came to him through the dense white wall 
ahead. “Js anyone there? ” 

“Yes,” said Moberley, instinctively lifting his hat. 

A shadow grew dimly before him and halted, still shrouded and indis- 
tinguishable. “I am so alarmed! ” said the voice. 

Moberley smiled, glad, however, that such a voice, so young and sweet, 
in its alarm should have chanced only upon Moberley! “Let me help,” 
said he. ‘“ Are you lost? ” ; 

“ Dreadfully lost! I feel I shall never be found again.” 

“So bad as that? Well, I can tell you roughly where you are. This 
is Hyde Park Corner—at least, it was Hyde Park Corner! May I ask 
where you’re trying to get to? ” 

“ Ossington Street, Bayswater. It’s rather a long way from here, but 
I meant to walk across the Park—I didn’t expect this fog. Do you think 
this really is Hyde Park Corner? Because I’m sure it isn’t! ” 

“ To tell the truth—the shameful truth,” he admitted, “I honestly 
don’t know. The last place I was aware of was Hyde Park Corner. I 
know I passed the gates, but I was thinking so busily of other things that 
I can’t say how far I’ve gone since then. But Dll find out somehow. Will 
you come with me, and when I’ve taken my bearings I think I can put you 
in the right direction? Your simplest way, of course, is to find a tube 
station and work your way round as 

“Very simple,” she interrupted gaily; “only there’s a block in the 
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traffic on the Tube. That’s why I started to walk. I think I shall sit on 
the kerb till the fog lifts! You’ve made me so much less frightened, but 
I suppose if I lost sight of you I should be terrified again. What a thing 
it is to be a woman! ” 

“ Well, 1 won’t leave you in the lurch,” Moberley assured her, not at 
all wishing to do so. ‘ We'll shuffle about till we find ourselves.” 

Investigation proved them to be in Kensington Gore, and Moberley 
ran into a policeman, who informed him that Rutland Gate was close at 
hand. “If he wanted the Park for a stroll ‘5 

Moberley murmured that he did, and that it was a fine evening, and 
passed on. “ Now, if you'll trust yourself to me, I think I can get you 
across all right.” 

The shadow at his elbow laughed in sudden enjoyment. “ My veil is 
so thick, in addition to the fog, that I can’t see your face, but I trust your 
voice. But J may be a pickpocket, you know.” 

“ Pl risk it,? he said. ‘“ And at the first opportunity you shall see 
my face. I think it will quite bear out the foolish harmlessness of my 
voice. . . . I can’t see your face, either—here’s the gate—but I know just 
what you’re like.” 

A little gurgle of laughter answered him. ‘“ Oh, please describe me! ” 

“‘ Small,” he began in amusement; and she jeered, “ Well, that’s easy 
enough! ” 

e glanced at the shadowy outline of her head below his shoulder. 
“ Small, and very slight, and—and fair, rather pale yellow hair. What did 
you say?” 

“TI only said ‘ very pale,” said she meekly. ‘Do go on.” 

“‘ Rather smooth hair brushed high off your forehead £3 

“A schoolmistress! ” cried she indignantly. 

“ No, no—quite soft—brushed up and forwards. Don’t you know 
what I mean? Of course you do, because, of course, you brush your hair 
like that every day! Well, anyhow, that’s your hair. Your face—oh, I’ve 
walked into the railings—quite painful; your face, I say, is rather pale, 
too——” 

“ Yellow? ” she suggested. 

ae pale and oval. Your eyebrows”—Moberley was growing 
deeply interested in his portrait—* your eyebrows are that funny golden- 
brown that goes with your kind of hair—and straight. Grey-blue eyes 
with curly brown lashes—and I know they wrinkle up underneath when you 
smile. Don’t they? ” 

‘IT expect so; it’s a common enough characteristic. You're like the 
fortune-tellers, who say all the probable things——” 

“ These aren’t awfully probable,” he objected. “If I had ever met 
a young woman who possessed the appearance I’m describing, in conjunction 
with—your voice, I should have married her . . .” 

After a pause: “ Suppose,” she suggested—and he heard the under- 
current of laughter in the voice that so attracted him— suppose I were 
what you describe, and you saw me suddenly under a lamp-post es 

“Tm only waiting for the lamp-post,” said he blandly. 
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“ Won’t you go on 
with your description? ” 
said the Shadow rather 
hurriedly. 

“ Eyes — oh, _ eyes 
finished. Nose rather short, 
with a little bit chipped off 
the end, and rather imper- 
tinent. Mouth not too 
small, and very humorous 
—one corner always curved 
a little upwards—and plenty 
of chin ss 

“Not under - hung, 
am I??? 

“Oh, dear no, but not 
at all receding. Well— 
there you are! ” 

‘ORs sy Ehere: 
am, am I? May I—may 
I know my age? ” 

“Twenty-one,” — said 
he promptly. 

He heard a faint sigh. 
“Twenty-one . . .?” 

“* Have a shot at me,” 
he suggested. They were 
crossing the bridge over the 
Serpentine, but looking east 
and west he saw no sign of 
the fog lifting. The fact 
irritated him; he was anxious 
to see for himself how far 
his picture was correct. 

“Tall and slight and 
thin,’ said she, after a 
moment, “with a long, 
thin face and screwed-up 
eyes. I dare say you use 
an eye-glass sometimes— 
you have an eye-glass voice; 
clean-shaven, and—and you’ve got a funny mouth like mine, only it’s more 
crooked. And your hair is mouse-coloured and rather thick »»_Moberley 
chuckled—“ and your nose . . . your nose is rather sharp and clever and 
conceited a 

“Oh, dear, dear! ” sighed Moberley. ‘ What a fool I must look! ” 

“Not in the least! ” said the Shadow, quite indignantly “In fact, 
I dare say you’d be surprised if you saw yourself ea 


‘“MOBERLEY, COMING OUT OF HIS CLUB, STOOD 
A MOMENT ON THE STEPS.’’ 
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Moberley laughed. ‘“ That wants some working out. But [’m very 
sure 1 should. And perhaps youw’d be surprised, too, 1t you saw me. Well, 
iy nose may be conceited, but it’s justified its existence—I mean | am 
proud ot bringing you straight across like this! We’re getting on splen- 
didly. But oh! tor a lamp-post! ” 

‘“‘] don’t want a lamp-post at all,” murmured the Shadow. “Apparently 
we know all about each other’s appearance, so it’s not at all necessary.” 

‘‘ There’s one point on which I’m not satisfied,” objected Moberley 
gravely. “I can’t quite make out whether your eyes are blue-grey or 
grey-blue. . . . By the way, how old am I? ” 

Again came a sigh. ‘ Youre twenty-nine.” 

He echoed the sigh. “Am I, by Jove? Well, our ages just match, 
don’t they? ” 

“Oh, admirably! ” said she; but the sweetness of her voice held a 
touch of bitterness. She spoke again after a moment. ‘I’m afraid I’ve 
taken up a lot of your time, and brought you terribly out of your way. 
I’m really extremely grateful a 

“Not a bit. I was going to Campden Hill. I can get round by 
Notting Hill Gate quite easily. I’m awfully glad to have been useful— 
and I’ve enjoyed our walk, to be honest.” 

‘© What about your busy thoughts? I’ve interrupted them.” 

“ They'll survive it. A young niece of mine wants to get married to 
a penniless youngster, and I’ve been thinking how to help things out for 
themed s.0 2? 

“ A niece of yours? ” 

“Oh, yow’re thinking of my age? Why, I once had an aunt who 
was years younger than I. There’s nothing in that.” 

“T see. And you’re helping your niece. What are you thinking of 
doing, I wonder? ” 

“Oh, just money,” he said. ‘ Well, you see, I happen to have a 
good deal. . . . Don’t let’s bother about all that now. Will your family 
be very anxious about you? ” 

‘“‘T dare say they will—some of them.” 

“Do they let you trot about alone wherever you like? ” 

The Shadow laughed in great enjoyment again. “ At present, they 
do. I dare say they will be more careful of me some day.” 

““ Now, what do you mean? ” 

“Some kinds of family are like that. They don’t wake up to their 
responsibilities till rather late. . . . What nonsense this must seem to you! 
Don’t let’s talk about my family, either. Is this a gate? Then we’ve 
reached the Bayswater Road. I believe I could get home quite easily from 
here P? 


He laughed at her protestations. ‘“ Anyhow, this is my way now, so 
please let me walk with you.” 

“ Then, please,” she begged half nervously, “ hurry past the lamp- 
posts! Promise! ” 

“If you insist, I promise. Is it a game? Make it up to the last 
lamp-post 299 
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“« No lamp-posts,” said she firmly. ‘“ You’ve promised. And they 
give no light, you see! ” 

A pale yellow blurred star above them proved her words. 

Arrived at the corner of Ossington Street, the Shadow halted deter- 
minedly. “Not a yard further. I’m very grateful—and I enjoyed our 
walk, too. Good-bye.” 

He took the hand she held out, trying to see her face through the fog 
and the thick veil she wore, but she hung back, remaining only a small, 
slim shadow. ‘“ Not quite fair,” pleaded Moberley, still holding her hand. 
“You must let me see you. Why, I might meet you—anywhere—any 
time—and not know ey 

“ Much best,” she urged in a low voice, and released her hand. “ Keep 
our little walk as just a funny little hour of dreamland. . . . It was nice, 
wasn’t it? But—seeing might spoil things. . . . Good-bye Pe 

“ Oh, please! ” cried Moberley, moving after her. ‘ Don’t you think 
me a bounder, but .. .” 

She hesitated. ‘ You really wish it? .Then come to my house to- 
morrow—number 22a. Ill be in at three o’clock.” 

“ May I? Of course PIl come—and thanks, awfully. . . . It has 
been like dreamland, hasn’t it? Good-bye.” 

The white fog rolled between, blotting out the little figure, and 
Moberley, strangely, unwontedly stirred, groped his way to Campden Hill. 


Waiting on the steps of number 22a, Ossington Street, the next day, 
he began to feel nervous, recollecting, moreover, that he did not know for 
whom to ask. His speculations on the point were cut short by the opening 
of the door by a neatly dressed young girl of fourteen or fifteen, with a very 
sweet, merry face. 

“ Oh, good morning,” stammered Moberley. “ Is—could I Dist 

“Won’t you come in?” said she pleasantly. ‘ Mother’s expecting 
you.” 

“Oh, Lord! ” reflected he, following her into the narrow passage. 
‘ Mother’s expecting me, is she? ” His apprehension increased, but a 
lively memory of the sweet voice through the fog the previous day spurred 
him on. This nice little girl must be a younger sister. . . . 

She showed him into a small shabby room, and left him standing 
squarely in the window, hat and stick clasped behind his back. The minutes 
passed—and then the door opened, someone came in softly, and Moberley 
turned. 

He saw a small, slim little woman of about forty, in a dark, neat dress 
with white collar and cuffs. soft grey hair brushed back from a rather sad 
forehead. very direct grey-blue eyes, wrinkled by laughter and pain, under 
straight brows, a pale, delicate face, and sweet, shy mouth. . . . 

As he stared at her, momentarily tongue-tied and at a loss—for this 
could not be his little Shadow’s mother—she spoke. ‘So now you see 
me! ” 

At the sound of the sweet, gay voice he flushed deeply and took 1 
step forward,  By—Jove .. .” he said slowly, on a long breath. 
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The Shadow smiled a brave little smile. ‘ You insisted. . . . ?’m— 
sorry... .” 

“ Sorry? What on earth do you mean? ” 

“Not twenty-one, you know,” said she. 

His heart shook in sudden pity for her as she saw herself; understood 
how it must hurt her for him to know the truth; respected her pluck in 
standing quietly before him facing the light. At the last thought he moved 
quickly forward and turned, so that the light fell on himself. “ And 
I ?» he said gently. 

“Oh .. .” cried the Shadow, gazing at him, seeing his face clearly 
for the first time—its close grey moustache, its lines and wrinkles, the grey 
hair. 

And then she began to laugh. 

Moberley joined her in relief. ‘ Not twenty-nine, you know! ” 

She drew a chair to the fire. ‘“ How very—extremely—tridiculous! ” 
said she. ‘ But I—I don’t mind now.” 

“ Mind! ” He sat down by her. “It’s even better than I hoped.” 

Looking at him, her eyes grew wistful. ‘ That’s very charming of 
you.” 

“T tell you,” he said, “I was frightfully nervous coming here— 
thought you’d be horribly disappointed in an old chap like me. . . .” He 
broke off, looking at the rings on her left hand. “ That child—was she 
your ‘sister? ” 

“ My eldest daughter,” smiled the Shadow. 

He began to laugh again, checked himself, stammered a little, and 
she came to his rescue. ‘ She and the two younger ones are the ‘ family ” 
I teased you about. . . . My husband died five years ago.” 

After a time he said, “ You’re going to be kind to me? You won’t 
send me about my business because I’m fifty instead of twenty-nine? ” 

The pretty colour crept into her cheeks. “If you care to come 
again... .” 

“If I care!” He leant forward. “Do you remember what I said 
about a face in conjunction with a voice—your voice pe 

“ But—my face is not a bit what you fancied—expected. . . .” 

“ T expected a child,” he said slowly, “ something to amuse me. . . 
and I found a woman... .” 

The Shadow slipped on to her knees on the hearth and held her hands 
to the blaze, her face very pink in the firelight. 

“ T’m a very lonely person,” added Moberley gently, “and Pve never 
known so sweet a voice as yours. . . . Our dream yesterday was the best 
Ive ever dreamt. . . . Are you thinking me utterly mad and ridiculous? 
Honestly, Pve never been more serious in my life. . . . You did like me 
in the fog, didn’t you? ” 

She shielded her face from the fire with her hands. “ Yes, I did.” 

“Was it only because you thought I was twenty-nine, I wonder? ” 

« [don’t think so. . . . Are we still dreaming, you and I? ” 

“ Yes, dreaming. It’s only in dreams that the best things happen. 

. . I say, let’s go on dreaming ” 


The Shadow as 


As She began to laugh softly. ‘I believe you’re only twenty-nine, after 
i) 

“Then we're children together.” He stood up, took a few turns 
about the room, and came back to her side, looking down at her. “ Well, 
little Shadow? ” 

“I think,” she said reflectively, “I think we might just try Dreamland 
for a little longer, to see if we like the climate. . . .” 

He bent and took her hand. “I told you your eyes wrinkled up, 
you know! ” 

“ And now,” said she, very demurely, “ perhaps you'll tell me your 
name——? ” 


“ So you broke your engagement with Miss Spensive? » 
“ No, I didn’t break it.” 

“Oh, she broke it? » 

“© No, she didn’t break it.” 

“ But it is broken? » 


“ Yes; she told me what her clothing cost, and I told her what 
my income was, then our engagement sagged in the middle and gently 
dissolved.” 


MR. CRABS WHISKY 
AND SODA 


By Henry Everarp 


i} ONES Minor and Smith Terts were great chums at 
school. There was therefore much mutual rejoicing 
when they ascertained that their respective parents 
had decided to spend the Christmas holidays at the 
same hotel at Eastbourne. The third day of their 
stay found the pair of them stretched on their 
“tummies” in a secluded spot on the top of the 
Downs. I regret to say they were smoking. I may, 
however, plead by way of extenuating circumstances 
that they were in no way confirmed in the habit. It so happened that 
another boy in their house, a big fellow of eighteen, a school cap, and 
therefore worthy of emulation in all things, was also stopping with his 
parents at their hotel. He had so far condescended the evening before as 
tc ask Jones Minor to take a stroll with him, in the course of which he 
announced his intention of purchasing some cigarettes, and entered a 
tobacconist’s shop. Fired by so noble an example, Jones Minor had also 
bought some cigarettes, which had been burning a hole in his pocket ever 
since. He had confided his secret to Smith. Thus it happened that Jones 
Minor and Smith Terts were, on this bright December morning, wooing 
for the first time in their young lives the Goddess Nicotine. They had 
just about reached the middle of their cigarettes. Conversation, at first 
vigorous, was beginning to languish. Jones, who had spent the summer 
holidays at Dinard, began to recall vividly some of the incidents of the 
Channel crossing. Smith had no similar experience to fall back upon, but 
his sister’s wedding, when he had tasted champagne for the first time, was 
a very efficient substitute. However, they were plucky boys, hard-working 
forwards in the second House XV., who would not suffer defeat easily 
even at the hands of Nicotine. So intent were they on the business before 
them that they had not noticed a tall spare figure clad in clergyman’s dress 
which was coming towards them at a long, swinging walk. The gentleman 
in question walked with his head high in the air, and was, in fact, so 
interested in an intricate problem of Old Testament history that had they 
not been directly in his path he would not have noticed them, either. He 
nearly stumbled over them. He looked down to see what it was that was 
in his way. He started back. He took off his spectacles and wiped them. 
He could scarce believe his eyes—two of the most promising fags in his 
house. 

“Get up! ” he said at length, when he had partially overcome his 
surprise. ‘Turn out your pockets! ” was the next order, and a moment 
later Tones Minor’s shilling box of Nestars was flung far into the sea. He 
looked at the two boys sternly. 
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 [ have never before,” he said, “ had occasion to consider what my 
jurisdiction is in such a case as this in the holidays. Had anything of a 
similar nature taken place in term time, you are well aware what the result 
would have been. As it is I shall consider it as my duty to inform your 
fathers. I shall then have to consider how far it will be possible for me 
to receive back into my house boys capable of setting so contaminating 
an example of all the vicious, odious, horrible habits » But space will 
not permit me to set forth in detail all the dreadful, but certainly justifiable, 
things the Rev. John Crabs, Headmaster of Sandgates College, had to say 
about the tobacco habit in small boys, but the discourse came to an end 
at last. Mr. Crabs marshalled the unhappy pair in front of him with his 
stick. 

“We will return to the hotel,” he said. Slowly and sadly the trio 
set forth and made their way home. 

Lunch was in full swing when they reached the hotel, and the party 
dispersed. Smith and Jones joined their parents. 

In the course of the meal Mr. Jones happened to glance across the 
dining-room. 

“Why, there’s old Crabs! ” he exclaimed. ‘ You'll have to mind 
your p’s and q’s now, my boys,” he continued, turning to his son.‘ When 
did he get down? ” he‘asked his wife. 

“He arrived this morning,” replied Mrs. Jones. 

“ Lunching with old Jenkins, too,” continued Mr. Jones; “after that 
vacant bishopric, Pll bet a sovereign. Well, he’s changed a lot, has old 
Crabs. Rabid teetotaler now. Drinks nothing but water. Playing that 
game with old Jenkins, [ll stake my bottom dollar. Jenkins always was 
of that way of thinking. Well, Crabs used to like his glass of wine at 
Oxford.” Jones Senior gave a reminiscent chuckle. 

“« What’s a teetotaler, father? ” asked Jones Minor. 

“ A teetotaler, my boy,” replied Mr. Jones as he raised his glass of 
Burgundy lovingly to his lips, “is a person who believes the fruits of the 
earth were not given to us to be enjoyed. You'll never be one, my boy, 
if you follow your father’s example.” 

“What do you mean, father,” continued Jones Minor, “ when you 
say Mr. Crabs is playing that game with Mr. Jenkins? ” But at this point 
Mrs. Jones indicated by a gentle motion of her foot under the table that 
further explanations were undesirable. The conversation came to an abrupt 
halt, but Jones Minor was an intelligent boy, and he had heard a good deal. 
Ena the rest of the meal he studied Mr. Crabs and Mr. Jenkins atten- 
tively. . 

For at least half an hour after lunch two small heads might have been 
seen in close confabulation in the hotel lounge. At length Smith Terts 
looked up admiringly at his friend. 

“ By Jove,” he said, “ I always thought you a good man, Jones Minor, 
but I never thought you as good a man as this. We’ve got him, nasty 
old beast! Fritz will do it for three bob.” 

He jumped up excitedly from his chair. 

“ Let’s go and find him,” he said. They left the lounge arm in arm. 
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It is the custom for hotels at certain periods of the year to provide 
entertainments for their guests. This evening a concert in the drawing- 
room had attracted the great majority. The kt. Hon. Joseph Jenkins, of 
His. Majesty’s Cabinet, when he entered the lounge, tound it practically 
deserted. He, however, cared little who might be there, provided Mr. 
Crabs was absent. He looked carefully into the various nooks and corners, 
satisfied himself that Mr. Crabs must be at the concert, and then with a 
sigh of relief settled down in a comfortable chair to enjoy his evening 
paper. He had reckoned without his host, for Mr. Crabs had made up 
his mind to spend the evening with Mr. Jenkins, and Mr. Crabs was a 
determined man. There were various questions on which he had not as 
yet been able to explain his views to Mr. Jenkins, or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say that there were various questions with regard to which 
he had been unable as yet to ascertain Mr. Jenkins’ views, and with Mr. 
Jenkins’ views he was prepared, if possible, to agree. If Mr. Jenkins had 
decided to spend the evening on the parade looking out at the sea, I have 
iittle doubt but that Mr. Crabs, though liable to chills, would have spent 
his evening on the parade, too. His perseverance, however, was put to 
no such severe test, for on entering the lounge some ten minutes later he 
at once espied Mr. Jenkins, whose paper had dropped from his hands, while 
his eyelids were just beginning to close. With a modest air of deprecation 
Mr. Crabs slid gently into the chair beside him. They had just reached 
the fifth clause of the Licensing Bill when Fritz, the lounge waiter, tray 
in hand, halted abruptly before them. 

“Your whisky and soda, sir,” he said, looking straight at Mr. Crabs. 

Mr. Crabs looked up with a start. So did Mr. Jenkins. 

“* My whisky and soda? ” said Mr. Crabs severely. ‘ You have made 
a strange mistake, waiter. I ordered, as is indeed my invariable custom, 
plain Apollinaris water.” 

Mr. Jenkins, in his private room in Downing Street, could not have 
looked more blandly surprised than did Fritz. 

“Oh, sir,” he said respectfully, but very firmly, “as along the corridor 
you came you did say, ‘ Waiter, a whisky and soda, strong.’ Iam sure I such 
i mistake could not make. Never have I such a mistake made.” 

A queer smile had broken over Mr. Jenkins? face. Mr. Crabs saw 
it, and it lashed him to fury. He sprang up from his chair. 

‘* A most impertinent remark to make! ” he exclaimed; “a most 
impertinent remark. I shall report you to the manager, I shall—take it 
away, take it away, and bring me what I ordered—plain Apollinaris water.” 

With an air of deep injury patiently borne Fritz carried away the 
offending tumbler. Mr. Crabs, with wonderful control, resumed his seat, 
and returned to the Education Bill. Alas! Mr. Jenkins listened politely, 
but that queer exasperating smile never left his face. I regret to say he 
had not much faith in human nature. After ten minutes’ hard work Mr. 
Crabs saw that further effort at present was useless, and got up and bade 
him good night. 

Jones Minor and Smith Terts, who had watched the incident from a 
corner of the lounge, felt that three bob had been well laid out. 
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As Mr. Crabs made his way out of the lounge, he caught sight of 
them, and became once more Headmaster of Sandgates School. 

“ Ah, Smith and Jones! ” he said, “1 wanted to see you; come up 
to my room.” 

He walked briskly to the lift. Shivering in their shoes, they followed 
him. Could he, oh! could he have guessed? He spoke not a word in the 
lift. At length they reached the sitting-room. 

“ Sit down,” he said, pointing to two arm chairs. His voice, for old 
Crabs, was genial. They breathed again. Mr. Crabs sat down at his desk. 

“TI have been considering,” he continued, “and considering very 
seriously, the incident of this morning, and the course which I should take 
under the circumstances. Now, something in your expressions at the time 
leads me to suppose that the vicious habit is of recent acquirement. Is 
that so? ” 

“ Oh, yes, sir, please sir, very first time, sir,’ the boys burst forth 
in breathless chorus. 

Mr. Crabs felt pleased. He always liked to be right. 

“Yes,” he said, “I am disposed to think that in your case it was a 
piece of stupid folly. Had anything of the sort taken place in term time, 
you are of course well aware what the inevitable result would have been; 
but these are the holidays. As I have said, I am disposed to think it was 
mere stupid folly, and, further, I could take no course at present without 
disturbing the few days’ rest from business cares which your fathers have 
been able to take, and I am loath to do this. I am therefore prepared to 
overlook this very painful matter on condition. Will you both promise 
me that while you are at Sandgates School you will never smoke during 
term time, and, further, that for the next four years at least you will not 
smoke during the holidays? ” 

Very earnestly Jones Minor and Smith Terts gave the required promise. 

“‘ Very well,” said Mr. Crabs, “ we'll say no more about it.” For 
about ten minutes he discoursed to them on the evils of tobacco; especially 
did he point out the certain deleterious effects of the habit on the brains 
and muscles of boys destined in the future to be pillars of his house. It 
was all sound, wholesome, manly talk, which went straight to the hearts 
of the two small boys. In conclusion, he wished them pleasant holidays 
and bade them good night. 

They made their way in silence to Jones Minor’s room. Smith dis- 
posed himself on the bed, Jones took the arm-chair. For some moments 
the silence continued. At length Jones looked up. 

“Not a bad chap, old Crabs,” he said tentatively. 

‘A jolly decent chap,” replied Smith. 

“ Afraid we’ve done him out of that bishop job, Smith.” 

“ We've been beasts, Jones.” 

Again there was silence. Again, after an interval, it was broken by 
Jones Minor. 

“ Bull,” he said, “always says go straight to the fountain-head,” 
(Mr. Buller was their house-tutor, and could do no wrong.) 
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“ Guess old Jenkins is the fountain-head here,” replied Smith mouri- 
fully. 

“No good putting it off till to-morrow, Smith,” said Jones. 

“L suppose not,” replied Smith, still mournfully. 

Within three minutes Smith Terts and Jones Minor, in response to a 
gruff “ Come in,” were entering Mr. Jenkins’ sitting-room. 

They could not have chosen a more unfortunate moment for their 
interview. On reaching his sitting-room that evening Mr. Jenkins had 
found an important dispatch waiting for him. A cursory perusal made it 
quite clear that the young gentleman at his office who had deciphered it 
was not as well up in his code as he should have been. Mr. Jenkins would 
have to sit up late. Irritation brought on dyspepsia. It is no exaggeration 
to say that Mr. Jenkins was in a very bad temper indeed. 

“ Well, what the deuce do you want?” he said, looking up at the 
boys with considerable surprise. But Jones Minor and Smith Terts were 
not easily frightened. 

“ Please, sir, we’re afraid we’ve stopped your making Mr. Crabs a 
bishop,” they began bravely. 

Mr. Jenkins jumped up excitedly from his chair, his hand to his ear. 

“« Eh, what’s that? ” he said, “ what the deuce is that you say? Make 
him a bishop? Who said I'd make him a bishop? Is it in the papers— 
what? Can’t make hima bishop; don’t want to make him a bishop. Hi! 
give me the St. James’, give me the Westminster! ” 

He rang the bell pleats: His evident perturbation was not without 
its effect on the two small boys. They receded a little, but they stuck to 
their point. 

“ Please, sir, we gave Fritz three bob,” they continued nervously. 
The whisky and soda Mr. Crabs had in the lounge 

A dawning smile of recollection broke on Mr. Feaking face. 

“ Ah, Mr. Crabs’ whisky and soda,” he said more genially; “ well, 
what about it? ” 

Little by little he elicited their story, but before they had got half-way 
through Mr. Jenkins had forgotten his dyspepsia, forgotten the important 
dispatch, forgotten the young gentleman who did not know his code, 
forgotten even the Suffragettes, and roared with laughter till his fat sides 
shook. 

“‘ Capital! ” he cried. ‘“ Oh capital! What a story, oh, Lord, what 
a story! ” 

His hilarity, to the boys, seemed ill-timed. They began to grow 
anxious. 

* But, please, sir,” they said, “ you will make Mr. Crabs a bishop 
now, won’t you? ” 

Mr. Jenkins pulled himself together. 

“ You have my word for it,” he said in a manner which he usually 
reserved for ambassadors at least, “that I will not permit the incident to 
affect my decision in any way 

He opened the door ef ek politely, and Jones Minor and Smith 
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By W. A. Barr 
A BRETON SEAPORT 


STAND upon a quay in unaccustomed sunlight. 7he 
Underfoot are cobble-stones over which the occa- Myers y 
sional and very loosely-hung vehicles clatter with a ge 
rattle-jointed abandon that is even more un-English Laurew. 
than the high-pitched urgent voices of their careless 
drivers. On the right of me is a harbour full of 
shipping: real shipping; old-fashioned shipping, 
shipping with masts and yard-arms at all sorts of 
angles, poking out in every conceivable direction 

from an inextricable tangle of ropes. 

It does not resemble a forest in the very least. 

The only steamer in harbour is the graceful little “ Princess Ena,” 
which has just cast me ashore here, and about her she seems to have gathered 
the entire life of the port—which, at the moment, does not imply a great 
deal. On the left of me towers a massive grey wall of immense thickness, 
over the top of which I can see the upper stories of tall severe grey houses, 
that somehow remind me of Napoleon; not by virtue of their tallness or 
severity but by virtue of a certain expression. They seem to lean upon the 
wall with folded arms peering out to sea preoccupied, without interest in 
the things that surround them. I wonder if it is merely that one associates 
these tall iron-balconied windows with fire and smoke and _ broken 
shutters and rifles, and bullet-marks, and desperate soldiers with blood- 
stained bandages; or is there something intrinsic that gives them 
that effect of standing there staring absent-mindedly out over the bay, 
recalling and recalling? And behind these sombre unsmiling facades with 
their tall grey roofs and chimneys, I see other roofs and chimneys, red and 
grey and black, piling up and up in a crowded mass to the base of a lofty 
white spire which dominates all. 

Have you guessed what town this is? 

I will give you some more hints. Firstly, then, the walls of the town 
are still complete, and this is a rarity even in France, though the explanation 
in this particular instance is not far to seek, for the site of the town has only 
just escaped being an island, and the very fout of the wall is at several points 
actually washed by the sea during high tide, so that little room for expansion 
would be gained by the sixty-four acre town if these huge granite ramparts 
were demolished. Nevertheless, it does seem a pity that in spite of all their 
spectacular effect, they are useless as a defence; that they could be pounded 
to a heap of dust in half a day by any self-respecting battleship. Secondly, 
it is but noonday. Something less than fifteen hours ago I was exchanging 
benedictions in the rain with a London taxi-man because he took me from 
Charing Cross to Waterloo Station round by Kensington Gardens, High- 
gate, and the Tower Bridge. His defence was that a man must live; he 
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argued so intelligently and with such eloquence along this line, that I asked 
him frankly why he had not gone in for the bar. He interpreted this as a 
sort of invitation to drink, so I lost heavily all round. However, I caught 
my 9.50 train to Southampton, the “ Princess Ena” (one of the prettiest 
ships of the L. & S. W. R. Co.’s fleet) cast off at midnight, and here we.are 
in the grey port of St. Malo by noon of the next day, and as far from the 
spirit of rush and snatch as one might be after a week of uncomfortable 
travel. 
Now just within the Porte St. Vincent—the main gate of this city— 
there is a small square, the Place Chateaubriand (named from the steak, 
which in turn is called after a certain philosopher), where a little flippant 
bandstand and a crowd of café tables and chairs are overshadowed and 
frowned upon by the towers of the Citadel. The smaller of these towers, 
by the way, was the subject of “ words ” between Anne of Brittany and one 
bishop Briconnet. The good bishop, probably a follower of the peaceful 
Carnegie, or else a mere estimate-cutting Radical, did not want Anne to 
build the tower; Anne, on the contrary, a firm believer in the Two Tower 
Standard, claimed that the building was absolutely necessary, and added a 
rider to the effect that the way even for Bishops to achieve the ultimate high 
water mark of success was to mind their own business. Accordingly 
the fabric was built; and that for ever she might be said to have had the last 
word, she wrote upon her tower in the following philosophical strain : 

“Whoever may grouse about this . . . well let him grouse, it is my 
good pleasure.” 

But that is an aside, I am concerned more with the café tables at 
present. One can tell with reasonable accuracy what season of the year it 
is by the number of tables in the Place Chateaubriand. During winter time 
each café shows but two or three external chairs, more as an ornamental 
custom or by way of advertisement than for use, but as the spring warms 
toward summer the tables begin to come out in increasing numbers like the 
Flowers that Bloom, until in the height of the St. Malo season they cover 
the cobble-paved “ place ” from side to side, leaving only narrow lanes for 
trafic. At the moment it is early spring time, and the first wee little tables 
are just blossoming. I take a seat and demand coffee, ink, postcards, bread 
and stamps. Near me are two foreign-looking gentlemen, sipping absinthe 
and talking most gesticulatively, and with no apparent effort, in the difficult 
language affected by the French people. Their fluency fascinates me, and 
thus it is, I suppose—for, as in bishop Briconnet’s case I have no concern in 
the matter—I cannot help trying to follow the loud and fast conversation. 
My pains, however, are rewarded as they deserve by my being left with a 
worrying sense of mystery; only one sentence coheres in my mind, but that 
is a striking one: 

“Tf the Saint Laurent goes down, half the population of St. Malo will 
be destitute . . . destitute.” 

The other man shrugs his shoulders, finishes his absinthe, raises his 
eyebrows, pouts his lips, shrugs again, lights a cigarette, and stands up. I 
take it from this that he has said all that he is able to say, and is driven to a 
reluctant, unconvinced agreement. 
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They depart. I finish my postcards as the afternoon shadows steal over 
my table. 

“ Garcon,” I say, as I hand him his due, “ tell me slowly, in words as 
far as possible of one and two syllables, about the Saint Laurent.” 

But the waiter does not know. 

The rest of the afternoon is occupied with a search for a home, not a 
long nor an arduous search at this time of year; my choice falls upon a little 
bare-floored pension on the sea-front at Paramé, some two kilometres distant 
from St. Malo itself; five francs a day all told. My room has a balcony; 
that will do very well for coffee in the morning; I lean upon the parapet of 
it; there is the sea, green as an emerald—indeed they call this the “ Céte 
d’Emeraude,” and the name is apt—there, glowing in the sunset, as far as 
a greyness can glow, is the town of St. Malo, the massive walls with their 
threatening bastions, defiant of England’s bows and catapults;—for the 
moment one can forget the last few centuries—the innumerable roofs at 
every conceivable pitch; the reeking chimneys, and finally the white spire 
of St. Vincent’s cathedral. 

My host is a Breton, a man of few words. - “ A beautiful sight, mon- 
sieur, is it not? ” 

As he speaks the picture is made complete by the sound of a bell, one 
of those great, sombre, sonorous, slow-swinging bells of northern France, 
full of the sacred stately majesty, the solemn dignity of Church; the un- 
questioned Knowledge of unquestioning Faith. It comes to me that the 
bell’s voice is the spirit of the place. I picture that steep labyrinth of 
tortuous, cobbled streets and the crowd of leaning, overhanging houses; 
I picture the town upon its knees as the wings of that enveloping sound go 
through. It is four hundred years since I heard this voice. 

The bell is at its height, the atmosphere is throbbing with the steady 
concord of it, each impact is not a separate thing, it is just a momentary 
intensifying of the glorious colour, a very gentle pulse, just to keep the 
chord glowing; as a man might breathe upon an ember. A magnificent 
wealth of tone. We stand listening. 

A stroke misses; the next will be harder . . . they are “letting 
down” the bell, I know the process. . . . The frequency increases, the 
touch becomes irregular, the tone loses its fullness, and fades away at last 
into silence. Simultaneously, a cloud comes across the setting sun; the 
colour ebbs from the city’s face, leaving it grey and dark, and silent. 

A memory recurs to me. I turn to the Breton. 

‘© Tell me, what ship is the Saint Laurent? ” 

He stares at me, casting about in his slow mind; then shakes his head. 

“TI do not know,” he says. 

* - * * * * 

I spend a deal of my time these days about the littered quays of the 
“ reservoir,” along which my multitude of three-masted vessels lie, four and 
five abreast. They are all much of the same cut and finish, and mostly they 
are painted a dull business-like grey. I don’t know exactly how many there 
are, but the number must be great, something like seventy, I should think. 
Day by day, the life and activity on and about these ships is increasing; 
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new spars are being fitted, new ropes are being run through blocks, new 
sails are being examined and put in place, a fearful and wonderful blend of 
perfume fills the air, paint and tar predominate on the whole. 

Yesterday, a great ugly sow of a steamer came nosing clumsily through 
the mist into port in an aimless half-blind sort of manner, as if she had 
blundered there by accident. They tied her up by the snout to wait for high 
water, but even while they were doing that the vicious beast trod on a row- 
boat, and almost bit a little fishing-smack in halves. The respective masters 
bandied cynical phrases, cutting references, and gestures full of meaning, 
until it was time to open the lock gates, then they all pulled and prodded 
and hustled the dazed looking creature into the reservoir, where she lies 
now surrounded by four of these sailing ships, into whose holds she is 
pouring crude salt by the ton. Four more vessels are awaiting their turn, 
while two others, having evidently taken their fill, are being laboriously 
roped down the reservoir, to await the opening of the gates. 

Altogether, there is a great spirit of preparation in the aur. 

I suppose there is nothing unusual about this reservoir, where the water 
is always at high level, held back from tide to tide by the great lock gates, but 
somehow at St. Malo the affair always excites my wonder, for here, at low 
tide, this basin is about the only wet thing in sight, the sea retreats to an 
alarming distance, leaving not only the tidal port but the entire harbour 
works; quays, moles, lighthouse and all, high and dry in a desert of sand. 
You can walk all round them, an extraordinary walk it is, and at high tide 
there is twenty feet of water, or more, in the port; the total rise and fall, so 
I am told, is normally about sixty feet! So that the very base of the outer- 
most harbour work is still thirty feet above low water—as it were upon a 
hill. 

Just now, high tide is at hand, and I am following the process of letting 
out these two ships. A couple of tugs are waiting outside the lock to tow 
them out to sea. The crews—somewhat merry—are all aboard except one 
man, after whom several search-parties are scouring the town. Excitement 
runs higher as party after party returns to report no news; betting I fancy 
is very keen. Both ships are in the lock; two men are bearing upon the 
gate-winches awaiting the equalisation of pressure as the harbour level rises. 
It is a matter of inches. Men at the mast heads are craning their necks 
for a possible sight of the missing comrade. The women folk line the lock’s 
side, endeavouring to keep a cheerful face, but now and then they forget 
and relapse for a moment into an unsmiling abstraction, to wake up with a 
jerk, and shriek out some jocular admonition to one of the men; it is 
received with strained laughter all round. Beside me stands a silent girl; 
there is a frozen conventional smile upon her face; she is slowly tearing a 
nice Breton shawl to shreds, and her eyes are focussed almost hypnotically 
upon the face of a young fellow who is leaning upon the near bulwarks in 
an attitude intended to be nonchalant, but I notice that he has a very firm 
and unnecessary grip upon certain ropes, also his teeth are clenched. Well; 
people are built so, it can’t be helped. I daresay he will be back in St. Malo 
within a few months. . . . I hope so. 

The jaws of the lock part a little and clang together again under the 
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influence of an eddy. They swing loose now and four men are sweating 
at the winches. 

He has not been found; excitement is at fever pitch. 

One of the masters finishes his quiet conversation with an official 
gentleman upon the quay, gives him a packet, shakes hands heartily, and 
steps aboard. 

The hawsers are fixed, the first ship is moving. 

A peculiar wailing cry comes from the mast-head. A shout from the 
far side of the harbour. A murmur on board rises to an inarticulate pande- 
monium of noises; they fairly leap and dance with excitement, the ship is 
half out of the lock. Here he comes, carried along on the run by six 
stalwart, breathless, incoherent brothers-in-craft. He himself is the only 
calm man in the neighbourhood, for—sensible fellow—he is sleeping as 
soundly as a babe, and he sings softly in his sleep—I couldn’t catch the 
melody, it was complex and probably not accurate. Heavens! Carefully 
there! Over he goes, head over heels into the stern among the tangled 
rope like a sack of potatoes. Everybody is vastly amused, even the serious 
captain throws back his hairy face and guffaws at the sight. They’re off. 

Still smiling, I demand of an intelligent looking man the destination 
of these ships; he looks at me in a puzzled fashion; it is the day of subtle 
jests, and he can’t quite see the depth of this one. Finally, he utters the 
mystic word, “ Jerraneuviers,? with an intonation that includes “ of 
course ” and vague insinuations. He moves away still suspicious; wonder- 
ing whether I have really had him, or if he has parried the thrust. 

A light dawns upon me; this explains the similarity of design, the 
loading of salt, the little nests of row-boats that each ship carries,—little 
packets of flat-bottomed boats that look just like the paper ones we used to 
make in early youth; they fit into each other like clowns’ caps. Yes, these 
ships must form one of the great cod-fishing fleets that fish the banks of 
Newfoundland, hence the word J'erraneuvier. 

* * * * * * * 


Each tide now carries three or four more terraneuviers out to sea. ve 65 
Sometimes they spread their wings at once and are soon hull down the Ship. 
upon the horizon, but more frequently they collect in the offing through 
several tides to await a favourable wind. This morning as I walk along 
the vast lonely mirror of wet sand there is quite a fleet, a dozen or more, 
standing out to sea, all sails set; a beautiful sight indeed. 
Yesterday evening I noticed that certain “ Nomads and Bohemians ” 
(which I take to mean gipsies) were setting up booths along the foot of the 
walls that face the harbour; also shooting-galleries, menageries and circuses. 
The fair is evidently in full swing this morning, for over the still sands 
there comes to my ears the raucous discord of a roundabout organ. The 
vulgar melody eludes me, for many of the notes are missing altogether 
and others seem to be considerably off-centre; one very persistent and self- 
conscious “ C” I am learning to interpret—from its context—as an inten- 
tional “ B flat”—a “ B flat” in the spirit as it were, for the flesh is very 
emphatically ‘ C.” 


As I cross the sillon toward the port I become aware of a new presence; 
‘. 
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there is a lump of shadow where sunlight ought to be. And sure enough, as 
{ turn a corner and come out upon the quay, there bursts upon my sight a 
huge ungainly black and red mass of rusty ship, more like an iron ware- 
house than anything else. Her iron sides even as she wallows in the depths 
of the harbour mud, tower far above the granite level of the quay. She 
overwhelms the entire port, making the little sailing-ships that lie in the 
reservoir look like toys ina pond. I realise at once that this ship must be 
the mysterious Saint Laurent. 

Her derricks are all rigged and little clouds of steam hang over the 
busy winches, whose clatter almost drowns the crazy medley of the fair. 
She is devouring a mountain of miscellaneous cargo that has been collecting 
for days upon the quay. 

The gift of expression has certainly been granted to the French people 
in no niggardly fashion. The Saint Laurent is taking on board her cargo in 
a manner that would exercise severely, if not strain, the vocabulary ot any 
British shipmaster. One would say that these stevedores had a keen “ sense 
of the stage.” At the moment the forward winches are dealing with a heap 
of large anchors. Up goa pair of them into the air—hoisted prematurely, 
they are shifting and slipping in their slings, the wharf-men with angry cries 
scatter from beneath. The winch-man shouts and stops his engine, but his 
heedless confréres at the derrick-ropes heave the boom inboard. The 
insecure anchors swing ponderously towards the ship. A case and a cask 
lie in their path, they strike and shatter the first, the second they sweep 
gently over the brink, it drops with a dirty squelch into the harbour mud. 
Then gathering momentum the anchors crash with terrific impact against 
the vessel’s side, making the iron bulwark spring and shudder like wicker- 
work, sending up a mist of powdered rust and paint. By some miracle 
the slipping chains retain their grip, the boom swings out again. The 
winch-man, intently watching, jerks his treacherous burden higher, once 
more it swings inboard; suddenly the sling parts and down come the 
anchors, striking the deck with a hollow ringing roar that reverberates like 
thunder through the half empty hold, they gouge up great splinters. 
Whew. .. . Whose fault was that? All hands cease work to explain. 
But never till to-day have I realised the weight of large anchors. 

* * * * 4 * * 


I find, in spite of numerous threatening notice-boards, that so long as 
I refrain from asking permission, I may wander at will (and incidentally at 
the risk of my neck) all over this ship; and so it happens that I come upon 
an arrangement aft, the like of which I have never conceived. Formerly, I 
have regarded with pitying eyes the sardine in his tin, for I have considered 
hitherto that his accommodation was, in a sense, crowded; in fact I have 
tended to look upon the sardine as, broadly speaking, the most crowded 
thing there is, the type of very crowded things. I now find myself mistaken. 
In this ship there is “accommodation” aft between decks for twelve hundred 
men. They sleep in canvas hammocks or rather oblong sheets hung on a 
carefully calculated system of iron rods. There are three layers of these ham- 
mocks between floor and ceiling, and the sheets meet, end to end and side 
to side; in some places they stand eight and nine abreast; in others, four. 
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The occasional passages are so wide that a man might with some difficulty 
squeeze past himself. 

If anything were to happen to the Saint Laurent at night! . . . There 
would not be one chance in a thousand. 

These twelve hundred passengers, I learn, are fishermen recruited in 
St- Malo and the neighbourhood, and taken out to Newfoundland to fish 
for cod; not in connection with the grey fleet whose departure I have been 
watching this week past, but quite a different enterprise. 

“lt the Saint Laurent goes down, half the population of St. Malo will 
be destitute.” 

At last I have my explanation. 

The loading proceeds for three or four days and then come the mat- 
tresses and bundles of the fishermen. They themselves, great, hairy, rough 
fellows, have been regaling whole-heartedly, copiously, continuously, with- 
out stint during this period, for half their future earnings have been paid 
them in advance. ‘ Otherwise,” as a tobacconist explains to me very 
naively, “they would not go . . . of course.” 

* * * * * * * 

The night before her departure is a thing to remain in one’s memory. Tie d- 

The quay, from across the black harbour pit, has all the effect of being on ””"!"-. 
fire, and out of this picturesque inferno comes the wild uproar of hysterical 
merry-making; trumpets, cymbals, drums, organs contribute their din; 
above the laughter of the mob, one hears the shrieking booth holders 
advertising their shows and lotteries—every stall appears to run a lottery. 
All lit by the unsteady flames of a thousand smoking oil-flares that wave 
most perilously in the wind. From the invisible depths of the harbour 
between us comes no sound at all, only the flickering ruddy reflection; and 
as a background to this nightmare there towers to the skies an enormous 
silent shadow; the indistinct form of the Saint Laurent, patiently biding her 
time, incredibly huge in the darkness. 


The day dawns chill and grey, with wind, and an occasional scattering 
of rain. The tide is not high till late in the afternoon, and all day long 
the quay is crowded with bedraggled fishermen and their leave-taking 
friends. ‘The chattering is subdued and serious. The cold and the rain 
drive me to cover during the middle day. The light is already beginning 
to fade when I am called to the quay once more by the long-drawn, per- 
vading summons of the Saint Laurent’s whistle. I am only in time to see 
her huge bulk moving sullenly away from her berth, stirring all the mud 
there is from the bottom of the harbour. As she steals down channel there 
is a fluttering of aprons and handkerchiefs; no shouting, no cheering. The 
fishermen are massed in the stern of her, some find precarious foothold in 
the scanty rigging. With the aid of two tugs she negotiates that very tricky 
corner by the “rolling bridge” and then a whirlpool and rush of muddy 
foam about her rudder indicates that her propeller has been set in motion. 
The tugs let her go free. 

I turn my eyes to the motionless groups of women upon the quay. The 
chattering has ceased. The rain flurries one fiercer than they were, the 
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wind is bending the trees and singing weird songs among the narrow streets 
within the walls. Torn clouds race across the darkening sky. 

The “ Nomads and Bohemians” are folding their tents, the gusty 
wind gives them some trouble. 

I turn again to find that the Saint Laurent is already hidden from view 
by the town’s high walls. The crowd begins to break up. Some of the 
women linger a while on the quay, the inconsiderate wind bullies them, 
pulls their skirts about, knocks their pretty coifs awry; others draw their 
large cloaks closer, and leave the place in ones and twos and little groups, 
slowly and silently, bending their shoulders to the burden of the wind, as 
they bend their minds to that of the freezing unwhispered fear that is in 
their hearts. Mothers and wives and daughters and sweethearts. “If the 
Saint Laurent should go down. . . .” One can feel it in the sense of that 
lonely multitude. 

Half-way home I am taken unaware by the sound of that great bell 
once more; but how different is the meaning of it in this turbulent air. 
The chord comes to me blown about by the buffeting wind, now large and 
full, now very small and thin, but always nervously unwavering, unsteady, 
uncertain, almost panic-stricken. 

Away over beyond the seaward rocks I can still discern an indefinite 
smudge, with a single glimmering light in the midst. Up out of the east 
a wild threatening night is driving to overtake it. 

And through the increasing wind there comes to me, faint with fore- 
boding, this tremulous voice of St. Malo on her knees crying out in fear: 
“ Twelve hundred of my own; twelve hundred of them; packed closer 
than cattle; between iron decks. Twelve hundred of my children. . 


If the Saint Laurent should go down. . . .” 
* * * 


* * * * 


Close at hand, the gluttonous sea with menacing hiss draws back her 
frigid lips and shows through the stormy wet dusk an edge of gleaming 
teeth as she whets them upon the shore, viciously, without haste. 
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THE ROOM WAS EMPTY SAVE FOR THE BODY THAT HAD FALLEN FROM THE BENCH. 
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ETER GRANT returned slowly to his dismal lodgings 
in Shadwell. It was nearing five o’clock on a sultry 
afternoon, and the man felt he would be the better 
for a cup of tea, although he was also vaguely 
conscious that he regarded even that slight stimulant 
with an inward loathing. 

Grant was thirty-two years old, tall, gaunt, and 
thin, with the look of unfrocked medieval monk. 
Those who knew him predicted that a long life was 

not to be his. Hlarships and early privation had sown seeds of destruction 
in his slender frame, but, after all, he came of a family of seorinr 
reasonably stalwart labourers, and life clung to him, rather than he to life 
He had never tasted a drop of liquor, and knew nothing of that solace 
which a clay of tobacco may bring. There was something of the monk 
about Peter, in reality as well as in appearance. He was his own hardest 
taskmaster, and disciplined himself with the grim rigour of a Jesuit. Very 
early in life the hard labour to which his caste condemned him with the 
inevitableness of a judge’s sentence, and the semi-starvation that was the 
reward of his usefulness, turned his thoughts, naturally sombre, towards 
the drastic conditions under which his fellows pursued their halting march 
from the cradle to the grave; from oblivion to oblivion, through that harsh 
semi-darkness called Life. 

As a lad he had been a constant, silent frequenter of meetings where 
the problems of toil were discussed with bitter invective by unlettered men, 
and later on he slowly developed a faculty which could not be termed 
eloquence, but which enabled him to obtain and retain the interest of his 
associates. What he said was always to the point, and his terse sentences 
were often so barbed with meaning that they stuck, rankling and disturbing, 
in the consciousness of his hearers. 

As time went on, this serious, death-marked man acquired an influence 
over his audience that, except to a keen student of oratory, was difficult 
to explain, because those who attempted to solve the enigma failed to take 
into account his ascetic life; a life strikingly in contrast with that of his 
comrades, whose chief place of resort and pleasure was the public bar. He 
came to be regarded with something like awe; a modern Peter the Hermit, 
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the preacher of a new crusade, and so his reputation grew and extended 
until it came about that wherever an important gathering of labouring men 
was convened, Grant was invited to address it. 

At last he was elected to Parliament, defeating alike the Tory and the 
Liberal, coming out at the. head of the poll in an important three-cornered 
contest, the result of which proved a surprise to the two leading parties of 
Great Britain. And now gradually the eyes of the country turned towards 
him; the majority with fear, seeing the developing of a new Robespierre; 
others with hope, as if watching the advent of a William Tell. 

And now we meet him, at the zenith of his power, returning to his squalid 
lodgings, after addressing the most important and largest labour meeting 
that had ever assembled in Hyde Park. Every man of intelligence who 
heard him that day became aware that a novel power had arisen in Britain, 
which very shortly, for good or ill, would have to be reckoned with, to 
issue from the struggle crushed or victorious, and if victorious, what was 
to be the future of Britain, for his demands far exceeded anything that even 
the most advanced wing of the older parties were prepared to propose. Yet 
in his great speech Peter Grant had used none of the arts of the demagogue; 
nevertheless, he had swayed that vast audience as if it were emotional as a 
concourse of religious devotees. He played upon it as an expert musician 
calls forth from a grand organ such tones, harmonies, or discords as he 
wishes to produce. On the morrow England would wish to know what 
use this rising politician proposed to make of the power he had given such 
proof of possessing, but meanwhile, on the evening before this inquiry, the 
pallid man, with the faith that moved the multitude, and hoped to remove 
mountains of injustice, tottered weakly into his poverty-blighted room at 
Shadwell. 

As he pushed open the door, he saw seated there a man in the con- 
ventional black garments which middle-class people wear in the afternoon. 
He held in his hand a glossy silk hat, and rose respectfully as the owner 
of the apartment entered it. Grant was not surprised to find a stranger 
in possession. All sorts and conditions of men called upon him, at all sorts 
of hours; some seeking his advice, others with flattering offers, trying to 
enlist his co-operation. The working man in homely garb visited him 
early, before toil began; or late, after it ended. The others might be looked 
for at any hour of the day. Whatever offers the richer portion of the 
community made, Grant invariably rejected. Prospective wealth held no 
temptation for him, while honours and titles he despised. It had already 
been shown that he was a man not to be bribed. His life and his talents 
were devoted to the welfare of the workers. He therefore greeted his 
visitor with a species of abrupt salutation that had little of courtesy or 
kindness in it. Grant had always been unable to conceal his contempt for 
the bourgeois. 

He flung himself down upon a bench, and jerked out the word 
“ Well? ” with an accent of interrogation. The stranger more slowly 
reseated himself, and passed his right hand over the glossy surface of his 
hat, as if at a loss for the proper words to begin whatever conversation he 
had determined to hold with the labour leader. 
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“ Sir,” he ventured at last, “ you are just returned from the greatest 
triumph of your life. You have proved yourself able to influence man in 
the mass to an extent probably without precedent. As we sit here alone, 
may I ask you without offence a question which you may regard as 
impertinent? ” 

“ Ask your question,” growled Grant. 

“Tt is this. Are you unswervingly sincere in your desire to aid the 
working class? ” 

“] am sincere,” said Grant, with no trace of resentment in his tone 
at the implication conveyed by the question. 

“In that case,” continued the stranger, “ I am commissioned to make 
you a proposal which will place in your hands the power to achieve your 
ambition, should you prove courageous enough to adopt it.” 

Grant shrugged his shoulders with an air of impatience. 

“‘T have received many offers from you and your kind; offers pro- 
fessedly in aid of the workers, but actually for their exploitation. I therefore 
reject your proposal before I hear it.” 

“Is not your rejection somewhat premature? If it is inadvisable to 
buy a pig in a poke, is it not equally injudicious to refuse a glance at the 
animal offered for sale? ” 

“No, it is not. I am quite well acquainted with the merchandise in 
which you swine traffic,” replied the man, with intentional rudeness. The 
other took no offence, but smiled sadly as he gazed at the orator with 
deep-set eyes that seemed to hypnotise. 

“ You are more nearly right than you suspect. All mankind knows 
the traffic in which I and my satellites deal. Our goods are never refused, 
and no dealer receives two visits from me. I decline to argue or to bargain 
with my customers, and if I appear to do so with you, it is because I have 
received orders from my superior, whose faithful servant Iam. Let us not 
waste time in discussing my affairs, but, what is more to the purpose, confine 
our attention to the projects you have in hand. Your gathering to-day 
was a notable success? ” 

“ That is admitted even by our opponents.” 

“You could have marched a mob of thousands down Piccadilly, and 
sacked the shops of West London had you but given the word? ” 

* Possibly.” 

“Instead, you asked the thousands to go quietly home, and they 
went? » 

“ Yes, they did.” 

“ But you wished the people of Britain to know that the result might 
have been different? ” 

“That is true. I was determined that the aristocracy and the middle- 
class should receive an object lesson. It is necessary for them to know 
that the patience of centuries is at an end; that although there was no threat 
of violence in my address, yet violence stands ready at my beck. The 
Briton always respects the man who can knock him down, therefore it was 
to-day my privilege to show him Labour with coat off, sleeves rolled up, 
and fists clenched. We will get what we want, or we will take it.” 
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“ Quite so. Then the Briton is the only one who is to be taught by 
an object lesson. You, for instance, have learned nothing? ” 

“ ] am always learning. I hope I keep an open mind.” 

“ What fact of vital importance to your career entered your open 
mind to-day? ” 

“ My dear sir, although I have spoken to you with a reasonable amount 
of civility when you remember that you come without introduction or 
explanation of your status, 1 do not for a moment admit your right to 
cross-examine me as if you were a King’s Counsel, and I an unprotected 
witness in the box.” 

“That means, Mr. Grant, that you have learned no lesson. Apparently 
you have attained success. The future is yours, and you see yourself 
leading to. victory a compact phalanx of workers who, as you say, will take 
by force what they cannot obtain by argument. You imagine your position 
unique, but it is simply that of nearly every labour leader since the world 
began. They have each dreamed dreams, and have died at last of broken 
hearts, defeated, not by the plutocrats, but by their own so-called followers. 
Such will be your fate. The schism has already begun. While the people 
at large are admiring, condemning, discussing your speech, the ambitious, 
little big men of the Labour Party are criticising, belittling, sneering, 
slighting. They are already murmuring that you arrogate too much to 
yourself; they are jealous of your aynulacleys they think you no cleverer 
than themselves.” 

“ What you say is more or less true of all political parties.” 

“ Certainly; but a Liberal or a Conservative will work with the people 
they hate, for the furtherance of a common cause. If a working man had 
the sense to do this, he would not be a working man for long. He would 
rise.” 

“ Well, sir, what you say doubtless contains some elements of truth. 
I have devoted my life to this task, and must take the rough with the smooth. 
If at last I am defeated, it will not be because of any faltering on my part.” 

“ Failure is failure, Mr. Grant, ind your faltering or standing steadfast 
are trivialities that do not count. A practical man would rather falter and 
succeed than remain staunch and fail. In an important mission like yours, 
to which you are ready to devote your life, success is everything. Your 
defeat means the continued enslavement of the masses, and in that great 
disaster your own personal proclivities fade into nothingness.” 

Peter Grant bent his head and sighed deeply. All the resentment 
which he formerly felt towards this iiten fering man had vanished. He felt 
he had encountered a nature quieter and stronger than his own. 

“JT agree with you,” he said, “that in such an outcome my own 
conduct, be it good or bad, is but as dust in the balance, and at last you 
have reduced me to a condition of mind willing to listen to any proposal 
you may make, welcoming help if you proffer it, so long as that help 
ministers to the success of the great work to which my heart and soul are 
devoted.” 
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your attitude as you entered this room. The emotional stress of your work 
tells upon you.” ; de 

“Tam not physically strong,” said Grant, with a slight tremor in his 
voice, “and my one fear is a mental or bodily breakdown. I do not dread 
death in itself, but I wish to hold it off until my work is done. Then I 
shall be content to lie down and rest.” 

“ On that point,” said the stranger, with confident urbanity, “I can 
reassure you. You will live to the age of sixty-three years.” 

Grant looked up at him quickly. 

“ Are you a physician? ” he asked. 

“The very greatest,” was the reply. ‘All human ills yield to my | 
treatment.” 

“You have not told me your name,” said Grant. 

“If I did, you would at once recognise it, and need no further con- 
firmation of the truth I tell you regarding my power.” 

Grant, breathing heavily, drew the back of his hand across his damp 
brow. 

“ That gives me thirty-one years of work, if your diagnosis in my 
case is correct. I can finish the task in ten years.” 

The stranger smiled and shook his head. 

“You cannot finish your task,” he said, “in a century. The time 
is not ripe. You under-estimate the stolid resistance of human stupidity. 
I have told you that disintegration has already begun in the ranks of your 
followers. You will be crushed by those you would lead to victory. But 
if you will accept the conditions I am empowered to offer you, ultimate 
victory is yours.” 

‘What are the conditions? ” 

“ The first is that you consent to die at this moment, and by my hand. 
In a future incarnation, your desires will be fulfilled.” 

Grant looked up quickly, and for a moment endeavoured to rise, but 
a paralysing weakness held him to the bench. The burning eyes of his 
guest seemed to penetrate to his very soul. 

“‘ This person,” he said to himself, “ has hypnotised me. I am in the 
power of a madman, and physically unable to move.” 

The intensity of the gaze by which he was regarded softened per- 
ceptibly, and a sympathetic smile came to the lips of him who sat 
opposite. 

“No,” he said, answering the unspoken words, “I am not mad; 
indeed, I often think I am the only sane person in the world; an opinion 
that is confirmed when I remember the hitastic notions held of me by 
those who have studied my character.” 

Grant ignored this. 

“You ask my consent to die by your hand,” he said, seeing he must 
temporise with this undoubted lunatic, “ and in return for such consent you 
make me a vague promise of re-incarnation, at a time more suitable than 
the present for the purpose I have in view? ” 

“ There is nothing vague about my promise. I quite definitely assure 
you that if you now prove your quality by giving up your life to a cause, 
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you will in the future be brought into contact with that cause at a crisis 
when you can direct it towards success or failure, as you choose.” 

“ But then I have only your word that such will be the case, and, if 
you will pardon my saying so, there is no data to go upon which would 
cause me to place any trust in what you say. I do not even know your 
name.” 

“ Of course,” said the other, graciously, “it would be absurd of 
me to expect you to take so important a step as I suggest without being 
convinced of my integrity. If, then, we strike a bargain, I shall previously 
give you assurances touching my good faith which will be thoroughly 
convincing.” 

“ But you have practically confessed yourself an assassin? ” 

“ T am the greatest of assassins,” replied the other, unabashed. 

“Perhaps you came here with the intention of killing me? ” 

“ Oh, that rested entirely with you.” 

“ You will make no attack upon me, then, without my knowledge an1 
consent? ” 

“ Without your begrucgie consent.” 

Grant breathed a sigh of relief. 

“ Very well,” he said. ‘“ Our discussion, sir, is ended. I prefer to 
bear the ills I have, rather than fly to others I know not of. And now, sir, 
thanking you for an interesting but fatiguing discourse, I must bid you 
good afternoon.* I am sure you will excuse me. In spite of the sixty-three 
years of life you guarantee me, I am far from well at the present moment, 
and wish to lie down for an hour or two.” 

“ You have not yet allowed me to present the convincing credentials 
whose absence you adverted to a moment ago, and my mission to you will 
remain unaccomplished unless this is done.” 

“ Sir, you weary me,” cried Grant, impatiently. “I have already 
dismissed you with what courtesy I could bring to my command. Do not, 
I beg of you, compel me to turn you out by physical force.” 

“Your case were indeed desperate could relief come to you only 
through the use of violence. You were never so near death as at the 
present moment. Your lips are blue, your cheeks pallid, your eyes glassy. 
Attempt to rise from off the bench on which you are seated, and you will 
find that slight task impossible.” 

The speaker rose from his chair, took down from the wall over the 
washstand a cheap square of looking-glass in a faded gilt frame, and this 
mirror he held before the eyes of his host. 

“Oh, God! ” cried Grant, as he found himself looking at the reflection 
of a man already passed from life. He buried his face in his hands, and 
groaned. The visitor replaced the looking-glass, but did not resume his 
seat. 

“ My name is Death,” he said. ‘ All men see me once; but it is 
your privilege, if you make the choice, to meet me twice. You may live 
at your option. Thirty-one years from to-day I shall again meet you, and 
then we will need no introduction. You will beg me for another five years, 
and finally implore the gift of even six months longer in which to finish 
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your task; but you will die on the instant, your last earthly remembrance 
the bitter thought of thirty years? futile work behind you. Have I con- 
vinced you that I am Death? ” rang out the stern, menacing tone of the 
stranger. 

“No, no, no, no! ” cried Grant, his face still bowed down into his 
covering hands. 

“ Then call your landlady into this room, and see her fall dead across 
the threshold the moment her eyes meet mine.” 

For a long time Grant did not speak; then slowly he raised his wan 
face from its concealment. 

“ You have convinced me,” he said. ‘ We shall not experiment with 
our good landlady, who, after all, is much more needed in this world than I. 
My choice is made. On you be the disgrace if you have lied to me. It is 
perhaps I who am mad, and dying in any case. But if you can put me 
in a position in coming years to help my kind, I choose death at this 
moment.” 


The good landlady in the room below heard a crash above her head. 
With physical and vocal energy she had been keeping at bay those who 
were determined to see Peter Grant. 

“No,” she proclaimed, “I shall not allow him to be disturbed. The 
poor young man is just wearing his life out for trash like you. He is 
resting in his room at this moment, and goodness knows he needs it, for 
he looked like a ghost as he crawled up the stair.” 

At the sound of the noise overhead, the landlady, fearing the worst, 
ran to the first floor and rapped at the door of her distinguished lodger, of 
whom she was very proud. With trembling hand she lifted the latch. 
The room was empty, save for the dead body that had fallen from the bench. 

Late that night along Fleet Street, able, but bitter, leading articles 
already in type were thrown aside, to give place to appreciations, and, even 
in unexpected quarters, to eulogies of the labour leader whose sudden death 
in the hour of his triumph was universally deplored. 


Il. 


Lord Adrian Bramber, younger son of the Marquis of Bradlebourn, 
at an early age gave promise of carrying on the political traditions of the 
Bradlebourn family, which had given three Prime Ministers to England. 
His elder brother, the present Marquis of Bradlebourn, was fond of quiet 
country sports, and took little interest in the affairs of the nation. He 
thought his family had done enough in that line, and the time had come 
for the head of the house to enjoy himself. Whenever a Marquis of 
Bradlebourn had been Prime Minister, he was always the best abused man 
of the country, and the present Marquis loved the simple life. 

Lord Adrian was a man of vastly different calibre. Even as a very 
young man he had become the stormy petrel of British politics. There 
were one or two people in the country who believed in Lord Adrian, and 
pointed to the traditions of his family in support of their contention that 
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his lordship would yet make a name for himself equal, if not superior, to 
that which any of his ancestors had achieved. But the bulk of the British 
people eyed Lord Adrian askance, and although acknowledging his brilliancy, 
shook their wise heads in distrust of it. Lord Adrian had been as erratic 
as an uncharted comet. He was first elected to Parliament as a Socialist, 
defeating three candidates belonging respectively to the Conservative, 
Liberal, and Labour parties. This success was greatly rensented by his 
family, which had been Tory since Henry VIII.’s time, and.they regarded 
the errant younger son with the horror they would have evinced had he 
committed forgery. However, it was not long before his lordship of the 
bitter tongue quarrelled with the Socialists, and in a series of speeches gave 
his opinion of their leaders in vivid examples of character sketching that 
set all England laughing, except the victims, for Lord Adrian proved 
himself to be a master of invective—invective that cut like a whip. 

The Socialists were furious, and tried to force Lord Adrian to resign 
his place in Parliament. This he refused to do, and finally they retired 
from their contest with him, in which they invariably lost every point in 
the game, and found themselves covered with ridicule as well as defeated. 
They had merely succeeded in making the witty, cynical Lord Adrian the 
best-talked-of young man in the land. Then, when they had sullenly 
ceased their efforts to dislodge him, his bewildering lordship unexpectedly 
plunged them into an electoral struggle, for which all parties were 
unprepared, by suddenly applying for the Chiltern Hundreds. He refused 
an offer from the Liberals to stand as their candidate in his late constituency, 
but accepted an apparently hopeless proposition from the Labour party to 
be their representative. And now, opposed by a Conservative, a Liberal, 
and a Socialist, after a most original and daring campaign that concentrated 
attention even from abroad upon this practically unknown constituency in 
the north, he won the seat by the narrow margin of seventeen votes over 
his Liberal competitor, whilst the Socialist candidate stood at the bottom 
of the poll, hopelessly beaten by everybody, in a riding that at the General 
Election had returned Lord Adrian as a Socialist. 

During this historic contest the omens seemed in favour of Lord Adrian 
becoming the aristocratic leader of the most democratic party in the state. 
It was pointed out that Lord Adrian had been born in the year that the 
Labour party had come so near to scoring a great success under the capable 
leadership of Peter Grant, whose dominion over the Labour party was 
unchallenged at the time of his sudden death, after his great speech in 
Hyde Park. And, indeed, it was pointed out that Lord Adrian himself 
was not unlike the lamented Grant, whose untimely fate the working men 
of Britain still deplored. Lord Adrian was tall and gaunt and spare, looking 
like an unfrocked monk. But there the resemblance ceased. His lordship 
enjoyed to the full the self-indulgent life of an aristocratic man-about-town, 
and he differed from Peter Grant in this, that he expressed no admiration 
for the working man, nor, indeed, any exuberant sympathy with his circum- 
stances. It was speedily shown that although, in spite of lack of flattery, 
Lord Adrian became more and more popular with the rank and file of the 
Labour party, he became less and less so with the leaders, and it began to 
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be rumoured in the Press that all was not going well within the Labour 
party, and to the amazement alike of his friends and his enemies, he became 
the candidate for the most reactionary section of the dyed-in-the-wool Tories, 
and for the first time in its history the constituency was represented by a 
Conservative. 

Lord Adrian became more and more a puzzle to Press and politicians 
alike. A man who had won entrance into Parliament in the same con- 
stituency first as a Socialist, and third as a Tory, had accomplished rather 
a unique feat. Some newspapers held that his personal popularity had 
triumphed over the voters’ principles, but this explanation was scarcely 
convincing, for all the world knew that Lord Adrian cared nothing for 
personal popularity, and made no attempt whatever to attain it. Indeed, 
with a wilfulness that was one of his numerous defects of character, Lord 
Adrian often alienated powerful sections of the community by an outspoken 
antagonism which a more crafty politician would have avoided. 

The biography of Lord Adrian Bramber is so well known that his 
progress to the leadership of the Conservative party need not be here 
recapitulated. We come to the period when the Liberal Government was 
tottering to a fall, which was to result in fifteen years’ exclusion from office. 
The cynical Lord Adrian was, as usual, the despair of his followers. He 
led his party with a nonchalant indifference that exasperated the more 
strenuous of his lieutenants, and caused deep grumbling to be heard from 
Conservative voters all over the country. Everyone recognised that Lord 
Adrian would be Premier after the approaching General Election, and it 
needed but a little energy on his part in assailing the moribund holders of 
power to bring about the inevitable disaster. Nevertheless his lordship 
made no attack, but allowed the Government of the day to drift unmolested 
to its doom. The Labour party had become stronger and stronger, at the 
expense of the Liberals. During the past year and a half every bye-election 
that was lost by a Conservative, returned not a Liberal, but a labour member. 
It is possible that a capable Liberal Premier might have saved the situation 
by amalgamating Liberals, Labour leaders, and Socialists into one new party 
to fight the common enemy of Conservatism, but the Liberal Premier was 
as stale as his party, and had lost a grip of things. 

At last the Government resigned, and now Lord Adrian called together 
the heads of his party in an important and secret conference, which took 
place in the room of the Leader of the Opposition, in the House of 
Commons. It is a matter of record that this conclave dissolved in an 
enthusiastic mood, eager for the coming fight. It was admitted on all 
hands that Lord Adrian had completely dominated the situation, and that his 
plan of campaign had been adopted without a dissenting voice. The 
aristocratic leader of the aristocratic party had shown an innate comprehen- 
sion of democracy’s fickleness. He had refused to move in compliance 
with iterated and reiterated popular demand, but now, when the bugle 
sounded for battle, he showed himself a general of genius, with plans so 
well thought out and matured that it was the universal belief the fight was 
won before the first shot was fired. 

When the last of his colleagues had departed, Lord Adrian sat <ilone 
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in his room where the conference had taken place, pondering deeply over 
the situation. All night the meeting had lasted, for, abandoning his usual 
method of procedure, Lord Adrian sat silent as chairman of the conclave, 
and allowed every man to speak as long and discursively as he pleased, 
without interrupting the orator himself, or allowing anyone else to do so. 

Each in turn ventilated his views, and thus the long night was worn 
through. As daylight began to dim the electricity within the room, Lord 
Adrian, without commenting, or criticising anything that had been said, 
spoke for seventeen minutes, tersely and to the point. He gave no advice, 
but merely issued commands and then dismissed his audience, seeking no 
counsel, and permitting neither interruption nor discussion, thus taking 
for himself what he allowed to each of the others. 

He had been alone perhaps for half an hour when he looked up 
suddenly as if expecting someone, and wondering at his delay. He saw 
seated there a middle-aged, commonplace man, dressed in the conventional 
fashion of the middle-class, holding on his knee a glossy silk hat. The 
stranger smiled as the Leader of the Opposition met his glance. 

“‘Ts there any need that I should introduce myself? ” he asked. 

“ None in the least,” replied Lord Adrian. 

“Do you remember my former visit to you? ” 

“In Shadwell, when I was Peter Grant? Yes; the picture of your 
presence in that squalid room is the most vivid possession of my brain; so 
much so, indeed, that many more important incidents of my present life 
are made to pale before it.” 

“In that case, then, I need not take the trouble to prove to you that 
you lived at least one other life before your present career began? ” 

“‘T think,” said his lordship, nonchalantly, “ that we are all more or 
less conscious of having lived before, and more or less hopeful we shall live 
again.” 

F “True; but in your case, my lord, your knowledge of a previous 
existence is definite, which cannot be said of the vague belief held by the 
ordinary man. You know that you, Lord Adrian Bramber, of the House 
of Commons, were once Peter Grant, of Shadwell.” 

“ Also of the House of Commons. Yes, I know that.” 

“Jt is probably your belief that after the next General Election you 
will be Prime Minister of England? ” 

“ Some of my friends are flattering enough to make such a prediction.” 

“« My lord, I am glad to find both the past and the future are so clearly 
defined in your consciousness. My visit here to-night is for the purpose 
of learning whether or not the compact through which you obtained your 
present existence is as minutely remembered by your lordship as the other 
incidents to which you referred.” 

His lordship smiled—that superior smile which on occasion exasperated 
his opponents both in the country and in the House of Commons. He 
gazed up at the ceiling for some moments before replying, bringing down 
his eyes at last until they embraced his visitor within their view. The 
smile continuing, Lord Adrian spoke. 

Sir, I find myself taking objection to your word ‘compact. A 
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compact indicates that there are two parties who, in making it, undertake 
mutual obligations one to the other. In our case, you made me a specified 
offer concerning a further life, if I on my part consented to die at that 
particular moment. I did so consent, and fulfilled my obligation to you. 
You, on your part, have faithfully carried out what you had promised. 
You are perhaps technically justified in using the word ‘ compact,’ for jurists 
might hold that our arrangement bears that complexion; but admitting 
such to be the case, I assert that the so-called compact has terminated 
through the mutual fulfilment of its conditions. I am therefore at a loss 
to understand for what purpose you have visited me in this room to-night.” 

“ Lord Adrian Bramber, my recollection of the compact’s terms differs 
slightly from yours, and when I state them you will need no further explana- 
tion of the object of my visit. Your consenting to die at that particular 
moment was merely one of the conditions—a pe eae condition to the 
grant of a further life which would not preclude you from remembering 
what had happened in your previous existence. I have fulfilled my obliga- 
tion, and you, I trust, are on the point of sano Stake 

‘© May I ask you, sir, what you suppose my further obligation to be? ” 

“My lord, you were to be placed in a position where, by word of 
mouth or stroke of pen, you could benefit labour to an extent quite impossible 
in your then situation in life. That advantage you have now attained. It 
was in case you did not grasp the possibilities of the crisis that I have been 
sent the second time to discuss the matter with you.” 

“TI am sure,” said his lordship, amiably, “ that I am always willing 
to learn, and anything you may find to say will receive my closest attention.” 

“« My lord, do you feel the same interest in the condition of the working 
class that you did when you belonged to that class? ” 

Lord Adrian pressed his finger-tips together, and he beamed with 
half-amused benevolence upon his questioner. 

“T think I may safely assert that my interest in the working class is 
greater than it was at the time of which you speak, but it is also more 
enlightened, and even to gain success I should hesitate to sanction the 
methods that Peter Grant was quite prepared to use.” 

** My lord,” cried his interlocutor, with a gesture of impatience, “ Peter 
Grant possessed this advantage over Adrian Bramber, that he was able to 

ive a direct and saeqavotal answer to a question. You beat about the 
bush like a politician.” 

“ Perhaps you will be good enough to ask the question to which you 
wish a direct answer.” 

“Very well. Will you publicly propose the amalgamation of the 
Labour party with the Conservatives? ” 

it9 No.” 

“ Thank you, my lord: that answer is direct enough.” 

“ Yes; it is direct enough, and therefore incomplete and misleading. 
The moment is not ripe for what you propose. I am well aware that such 
a junction means the ultimate disappearance of the Conservative party. 
Our most prominent members would desert us and join the Liberal ranks, 
but those who remained with us would act as a moderating influence on the 
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Labourites, with the ultimate result that an invincible new party would 
arise in the land, confronted only by the Liberals, who would then be 
reactionary, belying its name. Successfully to make the amalgamation you 
have suggested, I need the authority which comes from the office of Premier, 
and my first duty to the Labour party itself is to see that I attain that office.” 

The visitor rose, with a thin, sarcastic smile on his lips. 

“ You believe, then, you would lose the next General Election if you 
were now to propose this combination? ” 

“ Inevitably.” 

“* And the next again? ” 

“ Almost certainly.” 

“ The third General Election? ” 

“That we might win, with a precarious majority.” 

“ And although you are a young man, you cannot wait? ” 

“ Oh, I can wait, but, as I tell you, I do not think the waiting game 
is good tactics.” . 

“Tn other words, my lord, you are determined to be Premier at all 
costs? ” 

Lord Adrian shrugged his shoulders. 

“If you care to put it that way, yes. Of course, my motives will be 
impugned on all sides, but my conscience compels me to do what I think 
is best for the country. My orders have already gone forth to my 
lieutenants, and’ the coming election will be a straight, stand-up fight 
between the Liberals and the Tories, in which the latter will win, hands 
down. I shall not even make a bid for the Labour or Socialist vote. The 
Liberals are more than welcome to it; but I am determined to show the 
Labour leaders that there is no help for them except through an alliance 
with the Conservatives. The temper of the country is such that we are 
bound to win. I cannot, as a capable general, ignore my opportunity, which 
is practical, for a beautiful ideal which is theoretical.” 

“TI bid you good night, my lord. The privations through which 
Peter Grant attained manhood have found a poor substitute in the life of 
indulgence lived by Adrian Bramber; but you will make an excellent con- 
ventional Premier: a safe man, they will call you, in spite of your vagaries 
of youth. But your name will sink into that oblivion which scarcely more 
than half a dozen British Premiers have escaped, and so good luck to you, 
my lord, in your certainty of a present success.” 

The future Premier found himself alone. He yawned, smiled, and 
went to bed as the sun rose. 


E had been rambling along the Mall, at Chiswick, a 
short while ago, wondering as we went how we should 
make a beginning with the present article, when 
suddenly it occurred to us that the answer must surely 
lie upon the very water of the Thames itself. 
Obviously the only thing we had to do was to follow 
the stream, and we should meet each object of natural 
history (or, at least, a good many of them) that the 
Thames could show us in its course, and so run far 
less chance of missing the various points of interest than we should in 
merely lingering about the wharfs and quays. a 
So, without more ado, we cast ourselves—in spirit—on the muddy 
back of Father Thames, and find ourselves, in company with a quantity of 
straw and waste paper, floating in the direction of the bridge at Hammer- 
smith. Away we go, with the straws and the sticks, and the paper and 
the drift wood, and the broken baskets, and the hampers lacking lids, leaving 
uaint old Chiswick far behind us, with its memories of famous fish and 
Pus fishermen, with little left to tell us nowadays of what a capital place 


for sport it was a score or more years ago. Chiswick, with its “ Peter 
boats ” and tough old water- 
men; Chiswick, where a 
“ killer ” was once cast ashore, 
to the glory of the riverside 
inhabitants—and the Press. 
Every deity possesses his 
or her own favourite bird. 
Juno claims the peacock ; 
Venus loves the dove; Mother 
Cairey cherishes her chicks— 
WE DON’T HAVE NINE LIVES FOR NOTHING. the stormy petrels ; Neptune 
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befriends the gull. And Father | 
Thames—Father Thames—with 
his battered basket for a crown 
and his muck rake for a sceptre, 
a sort of pot-house caricature of 
Father Neptune; Father Thames, 
the dirty monarch of a great, and 
dirty, river; even he has his own 
avian bodyguard, in the form of 
a host of ribald ‘ hooded ” 
crows—murderous scamps who 
loaf about upon the mud flats 
and the market gardens hard by 
Barns, past which we are now 
drifting, a vagrant crew who kill 
the gulls, rob the neighbouring 
rookeries, and acquit themselves 
as only tough old “ hoodies ” 
can. 

Away, away we go, past 
mud banks with their clumps of 
graceful arrow-head, and the 
hoards of screaming gulls. who 
dip and hover all around us, and 
from whom—were we not merely 
travelling in spirit—we should 
run some risk of being carried 
off for food. For the gulls are 
as greedy as the crows, and only 
one degree less ruffanly. Away 
we go, with the scum and 
bubbles, and the dust and 
feathers, past the gravel reaches 
where some boys are piling drift 
wood in an egg-box chariot 
drawn by a goat, who is making 
a light and appetising meal off 
the tenderer portions of a shat- 
tered packing case, and is appar- 
ently quite indifferent to rusty 
nails. Past banks where, so it is 
reported, the lamperns were seen 
to spawn in thousands at low | 
water. Past dreary wastes of 
mud and rubbish where the 
herons come in summer, and the 
gulls are searching eagerly for 
river mussels. Away we go, fast 
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gaining speed, till 
bump!—we come, 
end on, into the 
piles of Hammer- 
smith Bridge, and, 
slewing round 
amidst a mass of 
drift wood, we are 
obliged to wait until 
some eddying cur- 
rent, disentangling 
us, we rush on, 
under cover of the 
bridge, and dart 
forth from the little 
chain of whirlpools 
on the far side of the 
piers, and glide on, 
past the bridge at 
Putney, where, they 
say, a seal was shot 
some years ago. 

Past Wands- 
worth Bridge, with 
its stately swans, no 
longer troubled with 
the ancient custom 
of “ swan lepping ”; 
past Battersea 
Bridge, where once 

TWO OLD SEA DOGS. the herons used to 
come to fish oO 
nights; past Vauxhall Bridge, where aged horses (direct descendants, we 
Esteve of the famous sea-horses, and first cousins to the horse that pulls 
the bathing machines at Oystershells-on-Sea) stand, breast high, in the 
water, waiting to receive their cart-load full of bricks. Cold enough they 
look, for barge unloading is a tedious business, and Father Thames 
becomes no warmer with succeeding years. His muddy veins run 
icy cold indeed compared with the fair, limpid stream that must have 
filled them when, thousands of years ago, the hippopotamus and even 
stranger beasts lay basking on the steaming mud flats. But now we have 
but teeth and skulls, and bits of broken bone, dredged from the river-bed, 
to tell us what the Thames was like ere England had become the island 
that it is to-day. 

Away we go upon our journey to the sea. Now darting under Lambeth 
Bridge, and bursting forth oe into the sunlight-flooded water, dotted 
here and there with sadly wailing gulls. Away we go, skirting black tugs 
that snort like hippopotami, or dive beneath the bows of strings of slowly 
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moving barges. Away 
we go, amid the dance 
and shimmer of the 
Thames, until we find 
ourselves at last, 
washed by some side 
stream, high and dry 
upon Westminster 
steps. 

Even a spirit may 
-be excused for feeling 
somewhat out of breath 
after such  jostlings 
with piers and barges, 
and we rest a moment 
to look down the river 
at the gulls that whirl 
and flutter like a snow- 
storm, shrieking and 
snarling at each other 
in abusive chorus. 
They are  bad-tem- 
pered, greedy birds, 
and fight with one 
another to be first 
whenever there are 
eatables about. Surely 
every Londoner has 
fed the gulls on the 
Embankment, and 
knows how omnivor- 
ous they are. Cake, 
bread, fat, biscuits, 
paper bags—it’s all one 
to the sea gull; and 
shirtless gentlemen 
contrive to gain a 
scanty livelihood by 
selling pennyworths of 
sprats to such as have 
the leisure for a cheap 
ten minutes’ entertain- 
ment. 

But time travels 
faster than the Thames 
at spring flood, even, 
and we must be put- 
ting off once more if 
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"J we desire to reach the Pool this 
% tide. So back we go, without a 
splash, and, better still, without a 
wetting, even, for such spirits as 
ours may float upon, but never mix 
with, water, and with a parting 
glance at Boadicea and her plunging 
steeds, we swiftly pass the Thames 
Embankment, with its dolphins, 
who so lovingly embrace the lamp- 
posts, and the guardian sphinxes 
that sit night and day on guard 
beside the Queen Cleopatra’s 
Needle. Well for the sphinxes 
that they are unconscious of the 
way in which crude trippers now 
and then deface their bronze 
anatomies by scratching thereon 
such uninteresting information as 
their own most ordinary names and 
addresses. Fortunate, too, for the 
tripper that the sphinx is never 
moved, by righteous indignation, 
to astound him utterly by arising 
on the pedestal and, arching her 
back, to petrify him as effectually 
as might Medusa. 

Hungerford railway bridge! Time was when Hungerford was famous 
as a market place where fish in every stage of odoriferousness was to be 
purchased. But Hungerford is gone, and only lives in books on “ London 
as it was.” 

A famous bridge for cabs and cab ranks is old Waterloo. A dreary 
spot, where often we have thought we read in some old cab hack’s watery 
eye a wistful envy of the soaring gulls, and a longing that he might produce 
a pair of wings and horrify all present by departing skywards like Pegasus. 
But the gull is not always to be envied, and one in particular having 
swallowed a pencil-case some evil-minded boy had offered him, stands 
moping, one-legged, on the parapet, and feels and looks in every sense a 
little “ dicky.” 

How hast the tide runs, and how foul the water, smacking its dirty 
lips against the sides of buoys and barges, and around the steps of Black- 
friar’s, where once the Sunday morning eel market was held. But off we 
rush, with a swirl and a gurgle, past old Southwark Bridge, so fast that 
we have scarcely time to think of all the quaint old water-side taverns that 
take their names from fish and other sea beasts. Dropsical, lop-sided old 
inns, that look more tipsy than the saddest topers that ever staggered from 
their crazy doors. ‘The marshy smelling ‘“ Mermaid,” with her little tin 
cocked hats for mulling ale. The “ Old Mermaid,” the only instance of 
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an aged sea nymph that we ever met in prose or verse. The “ Dolphin,” 
Dolphin Court, in Ludgate Hill; the “Fish ” Inn, Fisher Street; the 
“ Crow and Dolphin ”; and the “ Fish and Ring.” As for the sign of the 
“ Ship,” we think we must have seen it coupled with every creature from 
a mackrel to a water-flea (the great London water-flea, for preference), and 
i any and every piece of maritime apparatus from a compass to a coil 
of rope. 

band Bridge! where country ig ie piled with hops, on which 
were stamped the Kentish emblem of a big white horse, gave rise to the 
old saw that one could “ always meet a white horse upon London Bridge.” 
London Bridge, from which we witnessed, many years ago, a shoal of 
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porpoises at leap-frog in the “ Pool.” A 
rare place for old warehouses and maritime 
hotels. Only a few months ago the 
“cigarette” beetle appeared in Thames 
Street, and proved quite indifferent to 
fumigation, as any smoker worthy of the 
name should be. And, indeed, if the 
cigarette beetle is not a judge of a cigar, 
who can be? 

But the big ship’s cockroach is a far 
more disagreeable personage, to our mind. 
So very, very hairy, and so dreadfully 
sociable withal. He shares the sailor’s 
pork and beans, and tries to keep him snug 
and “comfy ” in his hammock—for the 
cockroach is a connoisseur of comfort. 
Besides, the cockroach found his sea legs 
long ago, and so long as he is cosy and well 
fed, is wholly independent of the weather. 
But should the vessel enter chilly seas, he 
comes on deck, and covers it as thick as autumn leaves with cockroach 
corpses—which are buried with but little ceremony by the deck-swab. 

Away we go, our bodyguard of drift wood reinforced with tangled 
scraps of sea-weed flung from Billingsgate, where it arrived as “ packing.” 
A savoury herring head or two adds colour to the watery Popes and 
before long we are joined by a cat, who, being evidently of an easy dis- 
position, floats upon his back with his legs pointing skywards. One cat 
less to spoil our night’s repose! 

But the cat makes good use of his nine 
lives, and is proverbially hard to drown, 
though, indeed, in his drowned condition 
he is still a source of annoyance to the 
bargeman’s dog. AQ little Dutch Schip- 
perke on one of tke quaint Dutch eel boats 
moored off Billingsgate is likewise roused 
to a violent demonstration, and adds his 
shrill yapping to the old retriever’s deeper 
notes. A sharp, mercurial little dog in- 
deed, but not so sharp as the old lurcher 
on the dredger yonder, who knows just 
how to dodge the selection of hardware— 
from the clasp-knife to the sea-boots—that 
his drunken master launches at him every 
night. 

Seafaring men are, as a rule, fonder 
of cats than of dogs, or the parrots they 
bring ashore with them. Most ships start- SPRATS TO FEED THE GULLS, 
ing on a lonely voyage can number with GUV’NOR? 
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their crew an “ able-bodied cat.” For marine 
insurance does not cover damage done to 
cargo by the depredations of rats; and, besides, 
a deserted vessed found with no living 
creature on board is liable to be claimed by 
the Admiralty, and it has more than once 
transpired that a cat, or even a canary bird, 
has saved a ship from confiscation as a derelict. 

A heavy shadow falls upon the water as 
we pass beneath the Tower Bridge, and once 
upon the other side we feel that we are very 
near our journey’s end, and soon shall reach 
the farthest limits of Greater London. 

But on we go, past docks and wharves 
where wary agents from the various live-stock 
dealers meet the sailors with such foreign birds 
or beasts as they may chance to have, by 
dismal Shadwell and the Isle of Dogs, 
amongst whose grim canals and refuse heaps 
the “old black rat ” still flourishes, and the 
poisoned lamperns died in heaps upon the 
mud at Blackwell Point. By Deptford, with 
its abattoirs and whitewashed cattle pens, and 
bullocks dangling from cranes and creaking 


pulleys. By suicidal-looking steps and quays, 
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and warehouses that make us think of the vast swarm of rats that crossed 
the Thames when London was in flames. By dreary wastes of sedge and 
willow; by slimy banks and evil-smelling filter-farms; past Gravesend with 
its shrimps and dainty soles; past rotting piers and weed-strewn beaches; 
and then, last of all, the wide, clean sea in sight, and a vast, unwieldy 
collier making for the city we have left. And so, lest we be carried out to 
sea, we take the hint thrown to us by the carrion-feeding gulls and crows— 


and follow in her wake. 
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THE TRIMMED LAMP 


By O. Henry 


C] F course, there are two sides to the question. Let us 
—J look at the other. We often hear “ shop-girls ” 
] spoken of. No such persons exist. There are girls 
who work in shops. They make their living that 
way. But why turn their occupation into an 
adjective? Let us be fair. We do not refer to the 
girls who live on Fifth Avenue as “ marriage-girls.” 
Lou and Nancy were chums. They came to 
the big city to find work because there was not enough 
to eat at their homes to go around. Nancy was nineteen; Lou was twenty. 
Both were pretty, active country girls who had no ambition to go on the 
stage. 

5 The little cherub that sits up aloft guided them to a cheap and 
respectable boarding-house. Both found positions and became wage- 
earners. They remained chums. It is at the end of six months that I 
would beg you to step forward and be introduced to them. Meddlesome 
Reader: My Lady Friends, Miss Nancy and Miss Lou. While you are 
shaking hands, please take notice—cautiously—of their attire. Yes, 
cautiously; for they are as quick to resent a stare as a lady in a box at the 
horse show is. 

Lou is a piece-work ironer in a hand laundry. She is clothed in a 
badly-fitting purple dress, and her hat plume is four inches too long; but 
her ermine muff and scarf cost $25, and its fellow beasts will be ticketed 
in the windows at $7.98 before the season is over. Her cheeks are pink, 
and her light blue eyes bright. Contentment radiates from her. 

Nancy you would call a shop-girl—because you have the habit. There 
is no type; but a perverse generation is always seeking a type; so this is 
what the type should be. She has the high-ratted pompadour, and the 
exaggerated straight-front. Her skirt is shoddy, but has the correct flare. 
No furs protect her against the bitter spring air, but she wears her short 
broadcloth jacket as jauntily as though it were Persian lamb! On her face 
and in her eyes, remorseless type-seeker, is the typical shop-girl expression. 
It is a look of silent but contemptuous revolt against cheated womanhood; 
of sad prophecy of the vengeance to come. When she laughs her loudest 
the look is still there. The same look can be seen in the eyes of Russian 
peasants; and those of us left will see it some day on Gabriel’s face when 
he comes to blow us up. It is a look that should wither and abash man; 
but he has been known to smirk at it and offer flowers—with a string tied 
to them. 

Now lift your hat and come away, while you receive Low’s cheery 
“See you again,” and the sardonic, sweet smile of Nancy that seems, 
somehow, to miss you and go fluttering like a white moth up over the 
housetops to the stars. 

The two waited on the corner for Dan. Dan was Louw’s steady 
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company. Faithful? Well, he was on hand when Mary would have had 
to hire a dozen subpeena servers to find her lamb. 

“ Ain’t you cold, Nance? ” said Lou. “ Say, what a chump you are 
for working in that old store for $8 a week! I made $18.50 last week. 
Of course, ironing ain’t as swell work as selling lace behind a counter, but 
it pays. None oF us ironers make less than $10. And I don’t know that 
it’s any less respectful work, either.” 

“ You can have it,” said Nancy, with uplifted nose. “ll take my 
eight a week and hall bedroom. I like to be among nice things and swell 
people. And look what a chance I’ve got! Why, one of our glove girls 
married a Pittsburg—steel maker, or blacksmith, or something—the other 
day worth a million dollars. [ll catch a swell myself some time. I ain’t 
bragging on my looks or anything; but I'll take my chances where there’s 
big prizes offered. What show would a girl have in a laundry? ” 

“Why, that’s where I met Dan,” said Lou, triumphantly. “ He 
came in for his Sunday shirt and collars, and saw me at the first board, 
ironing. We all try to get to work at the first board. Ella Maginnis was 
sick that day, and I had her place. He said he noticed my arms first, how 
round and white they was. I had my sleeves rolled up. Some nice fellows 
come into laundries. You can tell em by their bringing their clothes in 
suit cases, and turning in the door sharp and sudden.” 

“ How can you wear a waist like that, Lou? ” said Nancy, gazing 
down at the offending article with sweet scorn in her heavy-lidded eyes. 
“It shows fierce taste.” 

“ This waist? ” cried Lou, with wide-eyed indignation. ‘ Why, I 
paid $16 for this waist. It’s worth twenty-five. A woman left it to be 
laundered, and never called for it. The boss sold it to me. It’s got yards 
and yards of hand embroidery on it. Better talk about that ugly, plain 
thing you’ve got on.” 

“ This ugly, plain thing,” said Nancy, calmly, “ was copied from one 
that Mrs. Van Alstyne Fisher was wearing. The girls say her bill in the 
store last year was $12,000. I made mine, myself. It cost me $1.50. 
Ten feet away you couldn’t tell it from hers.” 

“ Oh, well,” said Lou, good-naturedly, “if you want to starve and 
put on airs, go ahead. But [ll take my job and good wages; and after 
hours give me something as fancy and attractive to wear as I am able to buy.” 

But just then Dan came—a serious young man with a ready-made 
necktie, who had escaped the city’s brand of frivolity—an electrician earning 
$30 per week who looked upon Lou with the sad eyes of Romeo, and 
thought her embroidered waist a web in which any fly should delight to be 
caught. 

a My friend, Mr. Owens—shake hands with Miss Danforth,” said 
Lou. 

“Pm mighty glad to know you, Miss Danforth,” said Dan, with 
outstretched hand. ‘ DPve heard Lou speak of you so often.” 

“ Thanks,” said Nancy, touching his fingers with the tips of her cool 
ones, “ I’ve heard her mention you—a few times.” 


Lou giggled. 
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“ Did you get that handshake from Mrs. Van Alstyne Fisher, Nance? ” 
she asked. 

“If I did, you can feel safe in copying it,” said Nancy. 

“ Oh, I couldn’t use it at all. It’s too stylish for me. It’s intended 
to set off diamond rings, that high shake is. Wait till I get a few and 
then Pll try it.” 

“ Learn it first,” said Nancy, wisely, “and you'll be more likely to 
get the rings.” 

“ Now, to settle this argument,” said Dan, with his ready, cheerful 
smile, “let me make a proposition. As I can’t take both of you up to 
Tiffany’s and do the right thing, what do you say to a little vaudeville? 
Ive got the tickets. How about looking at stage diamonds since we can’t 
shake hands with the real sparklers? ” 

The faithful squire took his place close to the kerb; Lou next, a little 
peacocky in her bright and pretty clothes; Nancy on the inside, slender, 
and soberly clothed as the sparrow, but with the true Van Alstyne Fisher 
walk—thus they set out for their evening’s moderate diversion. 

I do not suppose that many look upon a great department store as an 
educational institution. But the one in which Nancy worked was somethin 
like that to her. She was surrounded by beautiful things that breathed of 
taste and refinement. If you live in an atmosphere i luxury, luxury is 
yours whether your money pays for it, or another’s. 

The people she served were mostly women whose dress, manners, and 
position in the social world were quoted as criterions. From them Nancy 
began to take toll—the best from each according to her view. 

From one she would copy and practise a gesture, from another an 
eloquent lifting of an eyebrow, from others, a manner of walking, of carrying 
a purse, of smiling, of greeting a friend, of addressing “ inferiors in station.” 
From her best beloved model, Mrs. Van Alstyne Fisher, she made requisition 
for that excellent thing, a soft, low voice as clear as silver and as perfect 
in articulation as the notes of a thrush. Suffused in the aura of this high 
social refinement and good breeding, it was impossible for her to escape a 
deeper effect of it. As good habits are said to be better than good principles, 
so, perhaps, good manners are better than good habits. The teachings of 
your parents may not keep alive your New England conscience; but if you 
sit on a straight-back chair and repeat the words “ prisms and pilgrims ” 
forty times the devil will flee from you. And when Nancy spoke in the 
Van Alstyne Fisher tones she felt the thrill of noblesse oblige to her very 
bones. 

There was another source of learning in the great departmental school. 
Whenever you see three or four shop-girls gather in a bunch and jingle 
their wire bracelets as an accompaniment to apparently frivolous conversa- 
tion, do not think that they are there for the purpose of criticising the way 
Ethel does her back hair. The meeting may lack the dignity of the 
deliberative bodies of man; but it has all the importance of the occasion on 
which Eve and her first daughter first put their heads together to make 
Adam understand his proper place in the household. It is Woman’s 
Conference for Common Defence and Exchange of Strategical Theories 
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of Attack and Repulse upon and against the World, which is a Stage, and 
Man, its Audience who Persists in Throwing Bouquets Thereupon. 
Woman, the most helpless of the young of any animal—with the fawn’s 
grace, but without its fleetness; with the bird’s beauty, but without its 
power of flight; with the honey-bee’s burden of sweetness but without 
its——. Oh, let’s drop that smile—some of us may have been stung. 

During this council of war they pass weapons one to another, and 
exchange stratagems that each has devised and formulated out of the tactics 
of life. ; 

“I says to ’im,” says Sadie, “ain’t you the fresh thing! Who do 
you suppose I am, to be addressing such a remark to me? And what do 
you think he says back to me? ” 

The heads, brown, black, flaxen, red, and yellow, bob together; the 
answer is given; and the parry to the thrust is decided upon, to be used 
by each thereafter in passage-at-arms with the common enemy, man. 

Thus Nancy learned the art of defence; and to women successful defence 
means victory. 

The curriculum of a department store is a wide one. Perhaps no 
other college could have fitted her as well for her life’s ambition—the 
drawing of a matrimonial prize. 

Her station in the store was a favoured one. The music room was 
néar enough for her to hear and become familiar with the works of the 
best composers—at least, to acquire the familiarity that passed for appre- 
ciation in the social world in which she was vaguely trying to set a tentative 
and aspiring foot. She absorbed the educatiing influence of art wares, of 
costly and dainty fabrics, of adornments that are almost culture to women. 

The other girls soon became aware of Nancy’s ambition. “ Here 
comes your millionaire, Nance,” they would call to her whenever any man 
who looked the réle approached her counter. It got to be a habit of men, 
who were hanging about while their women folk were shopping, to stroll 
over to the handkerchief counter and dawdle over the cambric squares. 
Nancy’s imitation high-bred air and genuine dainty beauty was what 
attracted. Many men thus came to display their graces before her. Some 
of them may have been millionaires; others were certainly no more than 
their sedulous apes. Nancy learned to discriminate. There was a window 
at the end of the handkerchief counter; and she could see the rows of 
vehicles waiting for the shoppers in the street below. She looked, and 
perceived that automobiles differ as well as do their owners. 

Once a fascinating gentleman bought four dozen handkerchiefs, and 
wooed her across the counter with a King Cophetua air. When he had 
gone, one of the girls said: 

“* What’s wrong, Nance, that you didn’t warm up to that fellow? He 
looks the swell sie all right, to me.” 

“ Him? ” said Nancy, with her coolest, sweetest, most impersonal 
Van Alstyne Fisher smile. ‘“ Not for mine. I saw him drive up outside. 
A 12 h.p. machine and an Irish chauffeur! And you saw what kind of 
handkerchiefs he bought—silk! And he’s got dactylis on him. Give me 
the real thing or nothing, if you please.” 
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Two of the most “refined” women in the store—a forelady and a 
cashier—had a few “ swell gentlemen friends ” with whom they now and 
then dined. Once they included Nancy in an invitation. The dinner 
took place in a spectacular café whose tables are engaged for New Year’s 
Eve a year in advance. ‘There were two “gentlemen friends ”—one 
without any hair on his head—high living ungrew it; and we can prove 
it—the other a young man whose worth and sophistication he impressed 
upon you in two convincing ways—he swore that all the wine was corked; 
and he wore diamond cuff buttons. This young man perceived irresistible 
excellences in Nancy. His taste ran to shop-girls; and here was one that 
added the voice and manners of his high social world to the franker charms 
of her own caste. So, on the following day, he appeared in the store and 
made her a serious proposal of marriage over a box of hemstitched, grass- 
bleached Irish linens. Nancy declined. A brown pompadour ten feet 
away had been using her eyes and ears. When the rejected suitor had 
gone she heaped carboys of seta x and horror upon Nancy’s head. 

“What a terrible little fool you are! That fellow’s a millionaire— 
he’s a nephew of old Van Skittles himself. And he was talking on the 
level, too. Have you gone crazy, Nance? ” 

“ Have I? ” said Nancy. “I didn’t take him, did I? He isn’t a 
millionaire so hard that you could notice it, anyhow. His family only 
allows him $20,000 a year to spend. The bald-headed fellow was guying 
him about it the other night at supper.” 

The brown pompadour came nearer and narrowed her eyes. 

“‘ Say, what do you want? ” she inquired, in a voice hoarse for lack 
of chewing-gum. “ Ain’t that enough for you? Do you want to be a 
Mormon, and marry Rockefeller and Gladstone Dowie and the King of 
Spain and the whole bunch? Ain’t $20,000 a year good enough for you? ” 

Nancy flushed a little under the level gaze of the black, shallow eyes. 

“ It wasn’t altogether the money, Carrie,” she explained. ‘“ His friend 
caught him in a rank lie the other night at dinner. It was about some 
girl he said he hadn’t been to the theatre with. Well, I can’t stand a liar. 
Put everything together—I don’t like him; and that settles it. When I 
sell out, it’s not going to be on any bargain day. I?ve got to have something 
that sits up in a chair like a man, anyhow. Yes, I’m looking out for a 
catch; but it’s got to be able to do something more than make a noise like 
a toy bank.” 

“The physiopathic ward for yours! ” said the brown pompadour, 
walking away. 

These high ideas, if not ideals, Nancy continued to cultivate on $8 
per week. She bivouacked on the trail of the great unknown “ catch,” 
eating her dry bread and tightening her belt day by day. On her face was 
the faint, soldierly, sweet, grim smile of the pre-ordained man-hunter. The 
store was her forest; and many times she raised her rifle at game that seemed 
broad-antlered and big; but always some deep, unerring instinct—perhaps 
of the huntress, perhaps of the woman—made her hold her fire and take 
up the trail again. 

Lou flourished in the laundry Out of her $18.50 per week she 
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paid $6 for her room and board. The rest went mainly for clothes. Her 
opportunities for bettering her taste and manners were few compared with 
Nancy’s. In the steaming laundry there was nothing but work, work and 
her thoughts of the evening pleasures to come. Many costly and showy 
fabrics passed under her iron; and it may be that her growing fondness for 
dress was thus transmitted to her through the conducting metal. 

When the day’s work was over, Dan awaited her outside, her faithful 
shadow in whatever light she stood. 

Sometimes he cast an honest and troubled glance at Lou’s clothes that 
increased more in conspicuity than in style; but this was no disloyalty; he 
deprecated the attention they called to her in the streets. 

And Lou was no less faithful to her chum. There was a law that 
Nancy should go with them on whatsoever outings they might take. Dan 
bore the extra burden heartily and in good cheer. It might be said that 
Lou furnished the colour, Nancy the tone, and Dan the weight of the 
distraction-seeking trio. The escort, in his neat but obviously ready-made 
suit, his ready-made tie, and unfailing, genial, ready-made wit, never 
startled or clashed. He was of that good kind that you are likely to forget 
while they are present, but remember distinctly after they are gone. 

To Nancy’s superior taste the flavour of these ready-made pleasures 
was sometimes a little bitter; but she was young; and youth is a gourmand, 
when it cannot be a gourmet. 

“Dan is always wanting me to marry him right away,” Lou told her 
once. “ But why should I? I’m independent. I can do as I please with 
the money I earn; and he never would agree for me to keep on working 
afterward. And say, Nance, what do you want to stick to that old store 
for, and half starve and half dress yourself? I could get you a place in 
the laundry right now if you’d come. It seems to me that you could afford 
to be a little less stuck-up if you could make a good deal more money.” 

“T don’t think I’m stuck-up, Lou,” said Nancy, “ but I’d rather live 
on half rations and stay where I am. I suppose I’ve got the habit. It’s 
the chance that I want. I don’t expect to be always behind a counter. [’m 
learning something new every day. I’m right up against refined and rich 
people all the time—even if I do only wait on them; and I’m not missing 
any pointers that I see passing around.” 

“ Caught your millionaire yet? ” asked Lou, with her teasing laugh. 

“‘T haven’t selected one yet,” answered Nancy. “ I’ve been looking 
them over.” 

“Goodness! the idea of picking over °em! Don’t you ever let one 
get by you, Nance—even if he’s a fei dollars shy. But of course you’re 
joking—amillionaires don’t think about working girls like us.” 

“Tt might be better for them if they did,” said Nancy, with cool 
wisdom. ‘Some of us could teach them how to take care of their money.” 

“Tf one was to speak to me,” laughed Lou, “I know I’d have a 
duck-fit.” 

“« That’s because you don’t know any. The only difference between 
swells and other people is you have to watch ’em closer. Don’t you think 
that red silk lining is just a little bit too bright for that coat, Lou? ” 
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Lou looked at the plain, dull olive jacket of her friend. 

“ Well, no, I don’t—but it may seem so beside that faded-looking 
thing you’ve got on.” : 

“This jacket,” said Nancy, complacently, “has exactly the cut and 
fit of one that Mrs. Van Alstyne Fisher was wearing the other day. The 
material cost me $3.98. I suppose hers cost about $100 more.” 

“ Oh, well,” said Lou, lightly, “ it don’t strike me as millionaire bait. 
Shouldn’t wonder if I catch one before you do, anyway.” 

Truly it would have taken a philosopher to decide upon the values of 
the theories held by the two friends. Lou, lacking that certain pride and 
fastidiousness that keeps stores and desks filled with girls working for the 
barest living, thumped away gaily with her iron in the noisy and stifling 
laundry. Her wages supported her even beyond the point of comfort; so 
that her dress profited until sometimes she cast a sidelong glance of 
impatience at the neat but inelegant apparel of Dan—Dan the constant, 
the immutable, the undeviating. 

As for Nancy, her case was one of tens of thousands. Silk and jewels 
and laces and ornaments and the perfume and music of the fine world of 
good-breeding and taste—these were made for woman; they are her equitable 
portion. Let her keep near them if they are a part of life to her, and if 
she will. She is no traitor to herself, as Esau was; for she keeps her 
birthright, and the pottage she earns is often very scant. 

In this atmosphere Nancy belonged; and she throve in it and ate her 
frugal meals and schemed over her cheap dresses with a determined and 
contented mind. She already knew woman; and she was studying man, 
the animal, both as to his habits and eligibility. Some day she would 
bring down the game that she wanted; but she promised herself it would 
be what seemed to her the biggest and the best, and nothing smaller. 

Thus she kept her lamp trimmed and burning to receive the bridegroom 
when he should come. 

But another lesson she learned, perhaps unconsciously. Her standard 
of values began to shift and change. Sometimes the dollar-mark grew 
blurred in her mind’s eye, and shaped itself into letters that spelled such 
words as “truth” and “honour,” and now and then just “ kindness.” 
Let us make a likeness of one who hunts the moose or elk in some mighty 
wood. He sees a little dell, mossy and embowered, where a rill trickles, 
babbling to him of rest and comfort. At these times the spear of Nimrod 
himself grows blunt. 

So Nancy wondered sometimes if Persian lamb was always quoted at 
its market value by the hearts that it covered. 

One Thursday evening Nancy left the store and turned across Sixth 
Avenue westward to the laundry. She was expected to go with Lou and 
Dan to a musical comedy. 

Dan was just coming out of the laundry when she arrived. There 
was a queer, strained look on his face. 

' = thought I would drop around to see if they had heard from her,” 
e said. 
“ Heard from who?” asked Nancy. “Isn’t Lou there? ” 
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“T thought you knew,” said Dan. “ She hasn’t been here or at the 
house where she lived since Monday. She moved all her things from there. 
She told one of the girls in the laundry she might be going to Europe.” 

“‘ Hasn’t anybody seen her anywhere? ” asked Nancy. A. 

Dan looked at her with his jaws set grimly and a steely gleam in his 
steady grey eyes. 

“ They told me in the laundry,” he said, harshly, “ that they saw her 
pass yesterday—in an automobile. With one of the millionaires, I suppose, 
that you and Lou were for ever busying your brains about.” 

For the first time Nancy quailed before a man. She laid her hand that 
trembled slightly on Dan’s sleeve. 

“ You’ve no right to say such a thing to me, Dan—as if I had anything 
to do with it! ” 

“JT didn’t mean it that way, said Dan, softening. He fumbled in 
his vest pocket. 

“Dve got the tickets for the show to-night,” he said, with a gallant 
show of lightness. “If you xs 

Nancy admired pluck whenever she saw it. 

“Pll go with you, Dan,” she said. 

Three months went by before Nancy saw Lou again. 

At twilight one evening the shop-girl was hurrying home along the 
border of a Tittle quiet park. She heard her name called, and wheeled 
about in time to catch Lou rushing into her arms. 

After the first embrace they drew their heads back as serpents do, 
ready to attack or to charm, with a thousand questions trembling on their 
swift tongues. And then Nancy noticed that prosperity had descended 
upon Lou, manifesting itself in costly furs, flashing jems, and creations of 
the tailors’ art.” 

“ You little fool! ” cried Lou, loudly and affectionately. “I see you 
are still working in that store, and as shabby as ever. And how about that 
big catch you were going to make—nothing doing yet, I suppose? ” 

And then Lou Teoked: and saw that something better than prosperity 
had descended upon Nancy—something that shone brighter than gems in 
her eyes and redder than a rose in her cheeks, and that danced like electricity 
anxious to be loosed from the tip of her tongue. 

“Yes, I’m still in the store,” said Nancy, “ but I’m going to leave 
it next week. I’ve made my catch—the biggest catch in the world. You 
won’t mind now, Lou, will you?—I’m going to be married to Dan—to 
Dan!—he’s my Dan now—why, Lou! ” 

Around the corner of the park strolled one of those new-crop, smooth- 
faced young policemen that are making the force more endurable—at least, 
to the eye. He saw a woman with an expensive fur coat and diamond- 
mec hands crouching down against the iron fence of the park sobbing 
turbulently, while a slender, plainly-dressed working girl leaned close, trying 
to console her. But the Gibsonian cop, being of the new order, passed on, 
pretending not to notice, for he was wise enough to know that these matters 
are beyond help, so far as the power he represents is concerned, though he rap 
the pavement with his nightstick till the sound goes up to the furthermost stars. 
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oe) CROSS the common where Cavalieri’s Circus, with its 
attendant side-shows, was pitched, a keen wind blew 
relentlessly, trundling the paper bags and other refuse, 
legacy of the day’s sightseers, over the trodden turf, 
eddying round the tents and caravans, finding a way 
in at every chink; and causing the occupants to cower 
closer over their oil-stoves. 

In the caravan of “ Professor Zamba, Oriental 
Juggler,” known in private life as Jim Hobden, his 
wife and daughter were waiting his return, and that of the other member 
of their troupe, Arthur Wayne, “ Acrobatic Arthur,” as the bills called him. 
It was a roomy caravan, with a door on either side; at one end was a tiny 
kitchen range, at the other was the bed, rather like a ship’s berth, only 
double the size. On a table that let down from the wall stood glasses and 
lemons, and a kettle purred on the oil-stove. There was not much light 
in the place, outside the little windows all was even darkness, and within 
the corners of the caravan were tremulous with shadow, and the plates and 
dishes on the rack by the empty range gleamed faintly. Mrs. Hobden, a 
fat, shapeless woman in a pink cotton wrapper, girt with a ribbon where 
memory told her of her waist, was busy slicing a lemon into a tumbler, 
and on the side of the bed sat Amanda, rolling her fair, fluffy hair into 
steel wavers. 

“ P’raps they'll go straight to the tent and won’t come in here at all,” 
suggested Amanda, for, as the weather was too untempting for a spree, and 
she was incapable of amusing herself, she had no wish but to go to bed. 
Even as she spoke, they heard feet upon the wooden steps of the caravan, 
and two men entered, the wind with them. 

“ For mercy’s sake, shut that door! ” grumbled Mrs. Hobden, without 
looking round. “It’s all very well for you who’ve been sitting warm and 
snug in a public all the evening, but this oil-stove gives off more smuts 
than heat, and you’ve been drinking fit to bust, Jim, Pll bet.” 

“Pye never seen him the worse,” said Arthur, unslinging a guitar 
from his shoulder and hanging it on a nail. ‘“ His head can stand a good 
deal.” 

“It’s more than his pocket can,” she retorted, “and ve seen you 
come home drunk as a lord many a time, more shame to you! ” 

The man watched her as she tipped a generous supply of gin into her 
lemon-and-water, but restrained the retort obvious. 

“Td be sorry to go performing in a public without patronising it first,” 


WAYNE STRUCK UP ACCORDINGLY, 


remarked Zamba drily. ‘“ People were in rather a good mood this evening, 
being Fair-merry.” He drew a stool forward and, sitting down, emptied 
a canvas bag of some few dozen coppers into his wife’s ample lap. 

“Why don’t you come and sit down, Arthur? ” asked Mrs. Hobden, 
in a sudden burst of amiability. “What are you fumbling with back 
there? ” 

Wayne came into the circle of light carrying something in his arms. 
“Qne man, who was as drunk as—as drunk as a lord,” he said, with a 
slight smile, “couldn’t bring himself to part with a coin, but he gave us 
this puppy he was on his way to drown. ‘ Clever as Satan,’ he assured us; 
‘make the fortune of you chaps in the play-actin’ line.” And Wayne 
dangled the puppy for general inspection. 

“ My stars! It is ugly—does one a fair treat!” remarked Miss 
Hobden frankly. The puppy, a long-legged mongrel approaching nearest 
to the Dalmatian breed, wriggled wildly; a gaily-patterned black-and-white 
object, with round yellow eyes and a red tongue pendant from a wide mouth. 

c 
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On an impulse of kindness Amanda fetched milk and bread in a bowl, and 
set the puppy before it. 

“ Let’s have a song or two, Mr. Arthur,” she begged, “ if you’re not 
tired with singing at the inn,” and she slipped the ribbon of his guitar 
over his neck. ‘Then, with the instinct of the mummer, she lit a candle 
and placed it so that its light should fall on the performer, and Wayne, not 
ill-pleased, lifted up his voice for the amusement of the company. The 
light flickered over his weak, handsome face, bright patches of colour pulsed 
in his thin cheeks, his pleasant baritone trolled gaily to the accompaniment 
of his strumming fingers. Zamba sat watching him, and warming his thin 
hands over the stove. He was no musician himself, but music never failed 
to appeal to his starved soul, and being no critic he responded readily to 
the tuney twang of the guitar, and Wayne’s small but well-trained voice. 

They were a curious contrast, these two charlatans. Zamba bore his 
life and character in his lean, hatchet face; the sordid cares of many wan- 
dering years were graven round his bright eyes and once-mobile mouth. 
His grim indifference was genuine, the sign of a man who knows it is of 
no use to battle against the tide. About Wayne there hung the indefinable 
air of the poseur; his careless laugh rang forced, his gaiety was an artistic 
assumption. Zamba’s keen eyes saw this, but Wayne believed himself to 
be the most happy-go-lucky dog in existence, and felt self-gratification 
accordingly, for it is always best to meet unkind fate with a laugh, and the 
acrobat had once been a gentleman. Clergymen’s sons seem either to rise 
to eminence, or to go to the bad, and Wayne was of the latter. Although 
he did not realise it, he had long ceased to wear his gentlehood, and merely 
covered his nakedness with the rags of a few traditions. 

“ Sing ‘ Landlord, fill the flowing bowl,’ ” suggested Mrs. Hobden, 
from the state of dreamy well-being in which she was by now enwrapped, and 
Wayne struck up accordingly. As he sang, his eyes grew dreamy—he had 
sped years into the past, and was singing that song in an Oxford room, his 
associates—his equals—found him. And he had sunk to this! To the 
hollow romance of a strolling player—to the tinsel show of a grinding 
obscurity! The thought flashed through him as he ended the song, falling 
with a run into the sordid present. ‘To hide his emotion he bent down 
and began rolling the spotted puppy over and over, smacking its chest, 
where the skin showed faintly pink through its white coat, like a young pig’s. 

“ What shall we call it? » he asked, busily patting. 

“ Spot,” suggested Amanda prosaically. 

“ More like measles,” gurgled Mrs. Hobden; then laughed at her own 
wit till she nearly choked. 

“It’s an odd little beast,” remarked Wayne. “ Perhaps it will bring 
us luck—Heaven knows we need it! ” he added, with a bitter little laugh. 

Miss Hobden looked at him curiously. She had been a child of eight, 
a touzled little imp in short muslin skirts and tinselled wings when he had 
joined forces with her father, but she was no nearer understanding him now 
than she had been then. 

“It beats me how you always take things laughing,” she said. 

A tiny self-conscious smile quivered on Wayne’s mouth. He was 
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never above the plaudits of the gallery. ‘It’s my nature to,” he replied, 
“and I was bred up to it.” 

Miss Hobden felt a flutter of admiration; all women love a gallant 
bearing. 

Zamba struck in. ‘Suppose we name it ‘ Luck,” he suggested. 
“‘ That may call the attention of the fickle deity our way.” 

Everyone approved, and the conversation turned from the temperament 
and upbringing of Mr. Arthur Wayne to the more vital topic—how to 
make money out of the new acquisition. 

Zamba had turned the talk purposely. He had seen that flutter of 
admiration on Miss Hobden’s eyelids, and it did not please him. He was 
not particularly fond of his daughter; she was her mother over again—no 
wonder, considering Zamba, never a family man, had left her almost com- 
pletely to Mrs. Hobden’s care. He told himself when he looked at the 
girl, at her frizzled hair and dirty fingers, that she was entirely the child 
of her mother, but now and again a twinge of conscience told him she was 
still more the child of her environment. It was his conscience, more than 
any affection, which made him solicitous for her welfare. That flutter of 
Miss Hobden’s eyelids merely meant a little of the young instinct of hero- 
worship that lies latent even in the most ignorant youthful heart. In her 
case it was a very innocent admiration of a man well on to forty, a great 
age in her eyes, a man who possessed the mysterious glamour of gentle 
birth, and a man, moreover, whom, she knew—poor Miss Hobden!— 
regarded her as the dirt under his feet. 

The party broke up for the night, and long before Mrs. Hobden and 
Amanda were ready to clamber into their berth, Luck, curled round before 
the stove, with his nose tucked in among his legs, was sound asleep. 


II. 


Day followed day, and month followed month, in the same way for 
the attaches of the Circus, the seasons changing more than anything else. 
The winter after the coming of Luck was particularly severe, and the Circus 
trailed its miserable way through Southern England, with but meagre 
audiences visiting the draughty tent and side-shows. Zamba spent his 
spare time educating Luck, who was scrambling out of rollicking puppyhood 
to an ungainly betwixt and between age. 

“That dog reminds me of one of those weird animals of Art Noveau 
china,” said Wayne one day, as he watched him. “One can almost see 
‘Made in Birmingham’ writ upon him; all he wants is a bow of greeny- 
blue ribbon round his neck.” 

Zamba laughed, and watched Luck attentively. His large flopping 
ears, white skin black-spotted, and ungainly feet forcibly suggested the 
comparison Wayne had made. 

There was no doubt about it, Luck was an acquisition, not only to the 
Hall, but to the whole Circus. He dominated his small world in a won- 
derful manner, for he had what, for want of a better word, we call a 
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“ personality.” In the world of four-footed things there occasionally 
appears one of these vivid exceptions to the general mass, even as there 
does in the wider sphere of human beings. Luck, in his way and circle, 
was as powerful and arresting as Napoleon; he was the Napoleon of per- 
forming dogs. His most marked characteristic was cheerfulness. From 
puppyhood his round yellow eyes shone with the unquenchable light of the 
optimist. Everything was grist that came to his mill; his big mouth smiled 
broadly at life and its incidents. When he had supper, he was one incarnate 
grin from red tongue to wagging tail; if, as often happened in the early days 
of his career, he had no supper at all, then he seemed to shake his spotted 
shoulders, and contentedly make the best of a bad job. 

When Zamba thought him fit to make his début, and Luck for the 
first time performed before a strange audience, the success was instant and 
complete. The brain behind his ample, if ugly, forehead was of the finest 
fibre. The tricks Zamba taught him he performed as though they were 
entirely his own idea and for his own amusement, and this gave to them 
a delightful air of spontaneity After his turns were over, he would wander 
among the spectators, laying his great head on their knees, and wriggling 
his whole body with glee. Zamba encouraged him in this, for he saw it 
was an added attraction. Several great animal trainers wished to secure 
him; sums far exceeding his intrinsic worth were offered; but his owners 
clung to him with almost superstitious tenacity. He belonged equally to 
both men, and quite understood his position, being fond of both in an 
equable way, though he was not a very affectionate dog. Mrs. Hobden 
he ignored as far as in him lay, and Miss Amanda Hobden he tolerated. 
That young lady, for her part, was devoted to him. Did she not owe to 
Luck the necklace of imitation pearls and the blue velveteen toque that so 
well became her pretty insipid face? Wayne’s words, “That dog reminds me 
of one of those weird animals in Art Noveau china,” wove themselves into 
Zamba’s brain, and refused to leave him. They ran in his head morning, 
noon, and night, till at once the inspiration came. 

At the next performance Luck appeared with painted corners to his 
mouth, curling up to his eyes; while round his neck was a huge bow of taut 
shiny stuff, bright yellow in colour, with high lights picked out on it in 
wai paint. His previous successes were as nothing to his success that 
night. 

5 Cavalieri, fearful lest the Circus should lose such a draw, offered to 
contract with Zamba for a large sum if the dog would for the future always 
appear in the principal tent, and Zamba was influenced to accept this offer 
over any of the others given him by an announcement made him by his 
daughter. 

Wayne and Zamba were seated one night over a bright fire, the 
acrobat crouching near to the blaze, for for some time lately he had suffered 
from a hacking cough. Thinner than ever, and his colour too vivid 
for health, his wretched appearance was all the more striking because his 
rsia were better and neater than they had been before the coming of 

uck. 

“I think we had better accept this offer,” observed Zamba. “ We 
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shan’t get as much by it as by the London offers, but we shan’t have to 
begin afresh.” 

“ I'd rather begin afresh,” said Wayne, with sudden vehemence. “ Tm 
sick of this life and of everyone here.” 

“It would be ten times more expensive,” replied Zamba. ‘“ Four’s 
a good many for one dog to support. Amanda’s a fine healthy girl, who 
doesn’t feed on air; but the wife’s gin is pretty well all she wants, and you 
and I aren’t over fastidious, though you pretend you are.” 

Wayne winced a little. Zamba was often brutally frank to him, and 
he disliked to be shown his own failings so forcibly. 

“Father, I want to speak to you, most particular.” 

It was Amanda’s voice, and yet not Amanda’s voice. Both men looked 
up. The girl standing in the open doorway was Amanda, yet not Amanda. 
A new vibrant quality throbbed in her voice, a new light shone in her eyes, 
a new allure had come to her whole body. She held the flap of the tent 
door in one hand, and the saffron gleam of the winter evening behind made 
a glory of the touzled head. 

“What is it, Amanda? What’s come to you, child? ” queried Zamba, 
wonder in his tone. 

“ Tt’s—it’s Joe Brady, please, father.” 

“Joe Brady? What’s Joe Brady? ” demanded Zamba, puzzling as 
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to what that young acrobat, rather a new comer, had to do with Amanda’s 
agitation. Ay 

“ He’s asked for to marry me,” said the girl simply. 

“ That’s about it, Mr. Hobden,” said a masculine voice, and a square 
pleasant face and well-knit figure apeared behind Amanda. “Tl be a 
good husband, that I will, and Mandy won’t want for love, or anything 
I can earn for her.” 

Zamba looked at the pair, and a mist came over his keen, hard eyes. 

“You're a good fellow, Brady,” he replied. ‘ This is rather hurried 
on me, and I can’t say much now, as it’s nearing performance time, so you 
must come and see me to-morrow. But I tell you this much, you and 
my girl can consider yourselves as good as engaged, for I believe you'll do 
the right thing by her.” ; 

When they had gone, Zamba stared at the fire for some moments in 
silence. Then he said: 

“ That’s the real thing, Wayne. The thing that comes alike to prince 
and peasant, queen and kitchen-maid, and it doesn’t need any gilding, for 
it’s pure gold.” 

Unwonted reverence stirred in Zamba’s world-wise heart as he saw 
Amanda in her new-found love, Amanda deified by a touch of the Divine 
Hand which moulds the costly bodies of the great ladies and the common 
clay of girls like Mandy Hobden. There was nothing very refined or ideal 
about these lovers or their love; they were a splendid pair of young animals, 
fit mates in mind and body, but a gleam of “ the light that never was on 
land or sea” shone in their happy eyes as they looked at each other. 

“ That settles me,” said Zamba. “I’m bound by fresh ties now to 
the Circus. It must be that I’m growing old; I never used to set store 
by my own flesh and blood.” 

That night Wayne had a violent coughing fit that broke a blood-vessel, 
and a doctor was sent for post haste. The blood-vessel was no great matter, 
but the cough was, and the doctor’s face grew grave. His verdict was that 
Wayne was in consumption, and the only hope of prolonging his life was 
for him to go abroad. 

“ Abroad! ” said Wayne bitterly to Zamba. “He might as well say 
to the moon. How can I go abroad without Luck? I can do nothing 
now to earn my bread.” 

Zamba’s eyes were very pitiful. He and Wayne had not hit it off 
well of late; quarrels had been frequent; but he felt only compunction now, 
softened as he was by Wayne’s illness, Amanda’s wooing, and a strange 
feeling of weariness and age creeping over him. 

Through the dragging hours of the night Zamba, sleeping only in 
snatches, saw his way growing ever clearer before him, and the latent 
generosity and kindliness of his mind drew him towards it. 

“Wayne,” he said next day to the acrobat, who was sitting in a 
wooden arm-chair by the fire. ‘ Wayne, I have come to a conclusion 
about your going.” 

Wayne stirred fretfully, and Zamba continued. 

“TI can’t come with you; I’m too old to start life again in another 
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country; but you'll have to go. I can’t throw away all my chances of a 
comfortable old age, and I can’t let you go away without giving you at 
least a fair chance of livelihood. So the dog must choose.” 

“The dog must choose! ” echoed Wayne. 

“‘ Between you and me. Say that a month from to-day you will be 
strong enough to go. You’ll have half of all the money we’ve got; I can’t 
let you have more, or not much more, for I’ve the wife to think for. When 
the day comes we’ll go to some cross roads, and each walk different ways, 
and then call the dog, and the one he chooses shall have him. If we stay 
here the month, as Cavalieri seems to think it likely, we can go to where 
the road branches two ways by the Station Hill. We are free to try and 
win the dog’s affection till then, and we must abide by his choice.” 2 

Wayne’s cheeks burnt fever-red with excitement. He hardly dare 
close with the offer; he dared not refuse it. Great wheels of fire revolved 
in his brain, and his limbs trembled. 

** Hobden—you’ll let me have a fair chance? ” Wonder glinted in 
his gaze. He knew Zamba well enough to be sure that, whatever the 
rights of the case, he was strong man enough to have taken the dog had 
he wished. 

“Of course,” said Zamba sharply. ‘But, Wayne, if you get 
him you must make a will leaving him to me, and Ill do the same by 
you.” 

Inwardly he felt the precaution was of little use. Wayne, although 
he had not a long life before him, would probably live a dog’s short span; 
and even if not, who could tell what would happen to Luck, roaming about 
abroad with a man who was sometimes drunk and was never to be depended 
on, and who would meet men eager to get hold of such a dog by any means? 

When Wayne agreed, Zamba drew a sigh of relief at the snapped 
tension. The proposal had cost him more than Wayne’s shallow, selfish 
nature could guess. All his hopes of a quiet age, frugal but not starved, 
hung on Luck. Without Luck a colourless stretch of years ending— 
where? He had agreed to risk the fulfilment of his prosperous dream for 
Wayne, who at the worst had only himself to support. Zamba dared not 
contemplate the possibility of losing. He determined, if he won, to give 
Wayne all the money he had; but if he lost, then the game would be played 
out for him, and he was not a man who experienced any glow or comfort 
in doing an unselfish action. 

The month passed on, to each man furtively and fast. Luck had never 
had such a fat time in all his life. Zamba and Wayne vied with each 
other to give him dainties and caresses; both men strained every nerve to 
ensnare the dog’s affection; both felt it was a race for life. Meanwhile, 
Luck still kept his equability; his devotion swayed neither more to the one 
than the other, and the days tore on. 

One afternoon Wayne and Zamba collided outside the little lean-to 
where Luck was chained. Each man slipped his hand behind his back. 

‘Where are you going? ” inquired Zamba. 

“ Wayne shifted cunningly. 

“Tm only off for a little stroll,” he said. 
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“ Are you, indeed? ” replied Zamba, smiling drily. ‘I’m just going 
to feed the dog.” 

He dared not let himself feel compassion. He had given Wayne 
equal chances, and now he felt it fair that each should work his hardest for 
success. Every day the prospect of his future without Luck dawned 
drearier, and he lived the minutes in relentless beats of excitement. 

Wayne was fear-ridden lest he should lose, and at pes he would lie 
awake, bathed in sweat, sobbing with terror at the risk before him. 

Cavalieri knew nothing of the arrangement, but he also waited 
anxiously for the end of the month, when Zamba was to let him know 
whether he accepted his offer or not. 

And Luck waxed exceeding fat and merry. 

It was curious to see how the time of waiting brought out the characters 
of the three most involved. Luck fawned lovingly on both men, and 
thumped his tail joyously at their approach, but still he showed preference 
for no one but himself. 

Zamba grew colder, grimmer, more determined than ever, and con- 
centrated all his iron energies on the fight. 

Wayne became more and more cunning. He had recourse to a hun- 
dred little shifts and turns; he let slip no chance; never failed even to pat 
the dog’s head in passing. 

All three deteriorated during that month, but Wayne most so. And 
Tuck waxed yet merrier. 

The day came, the first day of March. Snow was on the ground, by 
noon foul and sodden, and a pale sun showed from a grey-white sky, shining 
coldly on the two muffled men tramping along a rutted road, followed by 
a huge spotted dog. All the Circus had said good-bye to Wayne, kind 
wishes had been spoken, gifts representing much self-denial had been given. 
A subscription had been got up for him. Zamba had divided all his money 
with him, and Mrs. Hobden had presented food in a basket and gin in a 
bottle. His slender luggage was already at the station, and his ticket for 
Southern Europe taken. Cavalieri had given him an introduction to the 
owner of a variety hall, and had assured him he could get employment. 
All was settled, except the vital question—which would have Luck? 

At the forked roads they halted, and stood for a moment looking into 
each other’s eyes. Zamba held out his hand, and Wayne caught at it, 
quivering. 

“ Hobden, I must have the dog! ” he cried hysterically. 

Zamba steeled his face. ‘ Take your chance like a sportsman. Good- 
bye, Wayne.” 

Wayne dropped the hand and moved leadenly away. Zamba walked 
some twenty yards down the left-hand fork of the road. Both men walked 
away from the Circus, and halted when they were opposite to each other 
across the widening strip of snowy common. Luck had been ordered to 
sit still at the meeting of the roads, and he stayed on his haunches, expectant. 

Two whistles rang out; then two commands—“ Luck! Here! ” 

The dog leapt up; then stood, doubting. 

They called again— Luck, here, come here—good dog—here, sir! 
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Luck took several steps towards Zamba; the 
habit of obedience to his trainer dominated him. 
Then he looked round, questioning, at Wayne. 

The acrobat’s hand was hanging down by his 
side, away from Zamba, towards Luck. The dog 
saw something in the hand that his trainer did not. 
Greed and duty warred in Luck’s mind. 

A moment—and Greed won. 

Wayne, every remnant of honour falling from 
him when he saw Luck move towards Zamba, had 
pulled from the basket one of Mrs. Hobden’s 
sandwiches, and held it hanging temptingly from 
his hand. 

He had not meant to do it—it was done almost 
before he knew; and the next moment he felt 
Luck’s nose pushed into his palm. A blind instinct 


of self-preservation made him step forward so as to hide Luck’s moving 


jaws from Zamba; then 
he laid his hand on the 
dog’s collar. 

He had won! 
The sense of fraud 
slipped away—he had 
won! The fraud was 
to turn and gnaw in 
his heart afterwards, 
making all things dark 
to him, but for one 
overwhelming  trium- 
phant minute he tasted 
the supreme joy of rest 
after an unendurable 
strain. 

Zamba_ stood 
grim, silent, on his 
white road, watching 
Wayne pat Luck. All 
the world and all the 
future went blank for 
Zamba, who had not 
seen the fraud, only 
seen Luck bound to- 
wards the other man 
and fawn on him. 

Wayne still _hesi- 
tated, shrinking, fear- 
ful; why, Zamba was 
too dulled to wonder, 
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till it dawned on his stunned senses that perhaps Wayne waited for some 
sign of amity from him. Lifting his hat, Zamba waved it against the cold 
sky. 

Ye Good-bye! And good luck go with you! ” 

His voice broke on the gallant jest. 

Wayne waved his hand; then turned hastily and ran down the hill, 
still holding Luck by the collar. He felt the cold air whistling by him 
to be a shrieking conscience, and his one desire was to get out of the sight 
of the eyes looking after him. But for a long time after the running figure 
had been hidden by the curve of the hill, Zamba stood as if frozen into an 
image of hopelessness, black against an empty earth and sky. 


A LEGEND OF ISLAM 


By J. M. Sruart-Younc 


Man’s hand was knocking at the Great God’s door, 
The weary echoes drifted on the wind; 

“ Ah, let me in! I yearn for home once more— 
The way is long, and peace is far behind.” 


Then called a Voice, muffled but sweetly strong, 

“ Who seeks Me there?» Man answered, “It is I.” 
But ominous silence waited him for long, 

And louder yet the blast went sweeping by. 


“ Think not these walls hold room for you and Me— 
These ample walls with splendid glory bright! ” 
The door stood barred. Man’s fervent energy 
Was spent in vain; around him loomed the night. 


But patiently his hand knocked on, while gleamed 
The morning palely in the eastern sky, 

With trembling lips he waited. Downward streamed 
Rosy red banners from the sun on high. 


Once more his soul is thrilled; he whispers “ Now,” 

As breaks upon his ear that Voice from Home. 
“ Ah, who comes there? » Man answers, “ It is Toou! ” 
Wide opes the door—the Great God bids him “ Come.” 


THE SENTIMENT OF GOD. 


By Guy RAwLENcE 
Illustrated by Gladys Talbot 


“ Je définis donc la metaphysique Vidée de Dieu, et la poésie 
le sentiment de Dieu.”—GEorGE SAND. 


HE man on the bed was dying; the flush of death stood 
in the livid white of his cheeks, and his forehead was 
damp beneath the heavy tangle of hair. 

In the half-darkness of the room—for the green 
jalousies were closed—a priest sat by the window, 
his look sunk to a sheaf of written papers held in his 
strong hands; but he did not read, and often his eyes 
turned in the direction of the figure on the bed. 
From without came the lisp of little waves and the 

distant sounds of a street, but they were few. It was August, the time of 

biel heat, and Ajaccio—sun-parched as a desert—was suffering, as usual, 
rom lack of water. Hotels and shops were closed, and all of its inhabitants 
who valued their lives—or, rather, all those who could afford to value them 

—were gone to the mountains. The town seemed abandoned. 

The priest had sat long with the man who raved upon the bed, and, minute 
by minute, the heat had grown more stiflingly oppressive in the room. It 
was a terribly mean little affair, uncarpeted and whitewashed; its meagre 
furniture seemed tumbling to pieces, the door was loose in its frame, the 
jalousies hung awry and let in a streak of sunlight like a tongue of flame. 
Slowly the day had dragged past and, to the priest, the time had seemed 
interminable, as he waited for clarity to come to the dying man’s mind. 
There was no sound now but the buzzing of the countless flies; sometimes 
the bells of the cathedral jangled off the weighted hours. 

Presently the tossing figure lay still, the voice that had babbled aimless 
words fell silent, the roving eyes became veiled with filmy lids. Softly the 
priest rose from his chair and, ete towards the bed, gazed down at the 
man stretched there in an attitude of intense weariness—the head thrown 
back on the coarse cotton of the pillow, one arm thrust over the dingy 
blanket. Wasted with illness, pale as paper, the face into which the priest 
looked was still beautiful. From a high forehead chestnut hair swept back 
in a shaggy nimbus, lending a deeper tint to the hollows around his eyes, 
accentuating the pallor of the cheeks, seeming to make deeper the drooping 
lines at either side of his mouth. 

For many minutes the priest scrutinised the weary, tortured face, then 
quietly he knelt beside the bed and began to pray. 


Time dragged by, and the jangling bells had twice sounded before the 
dying man roused from his sleep. 
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“« Water—water,” he murmured. 

At the muttered words the priest rose instantly and, taking a mug 
which stood on a table near the bed, held it to the man’s dry lips. Eagerly 
he drank, then sank back with a sigh on the pillows; and once again the 
priest knelt in silence, for though words were burning to be uttered on his 
lips, he deemed it wiser to hold them back. At length the dying man spoke. 

“Tell me,” he whispered, “ how many hours have you been here? ” 
The voice was frail, but firm; for a time the delirium had passed. 

“© Since noon.” 

“ And now? ” 

“ It is seven o’clock, my son.” 

“So long! You—you have read my book—my poems? ” 

“Yes, twice over; they are—divine! ” The priest spoke with an 
intense enthusiasm; a light glowed in his eyes. 

‘“* Ah!—that is your opinion? ” 

The sufferer raised his head slightly from the pillow. 

** Undoubtedly : they are Heaven-sent.” 

The man lay back, a smile on his thin lips; the tired eyelids closed. 

“I am glad that you have read them, still more glad that you think 
that they have worth. Now, I wish you to know how they came to be 
written; but, first, I ask you to promise—I do not imagine that you will 
refuse—that after my death, you will take the manuscript to Paris and there 
obtain a publisher for it. Lastly, I ask that you will write for the volume 
an introduction, stating how the poems came to your hands.” 

For a while the priest was silent, and the sick man, receiving no answer 
to his words, glanced up. He saw that great tears were falling from the 
priest’s sad eyes. ; 

“It is too much—too much! ” he cried. ‘ You have written a book 
which will aid all people, and I am chosen to give it to the world—God is 

ood.” 
: The simple words poured forth; in the quiet that followed’ them the 
priest’s lips moved in prayer. 

Presently the dying man broke in upon his reveries. 

“ Listen,” said he, “ while I have strength to speak. I am a Corsican 
by birth, and spent all my childhood and youth in a little village of the 
. mountains, high above Corte: during many years I lived alone there with 
my father. His was a strange career. A native of Arles, he had spent 
much of his early life in travel, but, at the age of fifty, he came to Corsica, 
married a peasant girl, and lived the rest of his days in the mountains; my 
mother died soon after my birth. Beneath my father’s care (let me say that 
he was, at that time, a great student, something of a philosopher; a man of 
strong faith) I grew up, leading a strange life of study and wandering— 
books and Nature my only companions. The first I adored, the latter I 
feared. At times I wrote verses; wild, feverish things, little in accord with 
the stern principles of religion in which I had been nourished. When I had 
almost reached my twentieth year my father died, leaving me sufficient 
money on which to live contentedly; but, wearied of the small life of that 
mountain village, I was eager for the world and all its joys and sorrows. 


QUIETLY HE KNELT BY THE BEDSIDE AND BEGAN TO PRAY, 
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I left Corsica—never have I forgotten the evening of parting. Two more 
days and I was in Paris, the city of which I had so often read, so often longed 
to visit—something in its nature, in its beauties and miseries, held the 
poetry of my mind.” 

The man coughed, and again the priest held water to his lips. By now 
a little breeze had sprung up from the sea, and the jalousies, swinging 
backward, had sent a yellow haze into the room; the curé rose to close them, 
but the other held up his hand. 

“No, no—let me see the light,” he whispered. ‘On the morning 
of my arrival in Paris I went to the Louvre. I had seen no real Art until 
then, and all that day I remained there—enraptured. It was near to the 
closing hour when I returned to the farther Rubens room to feast again on 
that banquet of colour. I had stood many minutes before one of the 
pictures when a stranger began to speak to me, to ask my opinion of the 
canvassess; and my words—though I was young and ignorant of Art— 
seemed to interest him. We talked for almost an hour, and then were 
forced to leave the gallery. As we descended the stairs the stranger invited 
me to dine with him, in order that we might continue our conversation. I 
accepted willingly, for the man had already aroused my curiosity—indeed, 
his personality was almost magnetic. Together we crossed the Seine—dim 
with October mists—and walking half-way along the Boulevard St. Michael, 
we turned into a side street and entered a café. There we dined, and 
afterwards sat long—smoking and drinking. The stranger seemed to know 
Paris from end to end—much of Europe, too; a man of wide culture, 
whimsical, kindly, flippant. At midnight I left him to return to my hotel, 
but sworn to meet him again. 

“ Of much that followed I will tell you nothing—enough that the 
stranger was my destroyer. With his example and his aid I spent the 
money which my father had bequeathed me, degrading myself and what 
little of genius was in me. You may guess the bondage of those three 
years—years in which I became a slave to drink. At times I wrote; once 
I published a volume of verse, once I wrote a playlet—everything was a 
failure like its originator. Then, five months ago, worn out with poverty 
and illness—wrecked by absinth—I determined to do something to make 
me famous—something to give me wealth—to rouse the world. My plan 
was to write, in the most beautiful verse that I could command—and even 
during those years I felt that, somewhere, the ‘ divine spark ? was within 
me—the history of Christianity; to describe the life of its Founder; to 
endeavour, by beautiful words, to gild the lily of His teaching; and then, 
in an epilogue, to mock not only at the poem, but at Christianity itself; to 
jeer at all goodness, all pureness; to deride all that the world holds holy. 
It would have been terrible and—great.” 

The priest shuddered and made the sign of the cross on his breast. 

“ Terrible, my son,” said he. 

“ ] wrote in some foul attic of Paris, half-starved, craving incessantly 
for drink, feverish sometimes with my imaginings—a prey to dreams 
Then, when the poem was finished and only the epilogue remained to be 
done—I became ill; it was a miracle that I did not die—somehow I dreaded 
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death. I recovered, I say, but as the spring days drew to summer and | 
found that 1 was powerless to work—the thoughts would not come—I 
determined to return to Corsica, and, in my mountain home, endeavour to 
seek peace, for my mind was stricken with doubts and wonderings. I came 
from Paris to Marseilles on foot; it seemed a pilgrimage of agony, yet 
happiness was coming—an inward happiness. Day after day, as I plodded 
forward, reciting to myself the words which I had written—the words that, 
Heaven be praise! you hold to be worthy—the message—the message of 
Belief entered my soul. At length, one morning at dawn, I found Truth, 
and, in a flash, I knew that, had I written the epilogue, the deed would 
have been the greatest sin of my stained life. That morning, for the first 
time during many years, I prayed. Three days since I came to Corsica, and 
even, so it seemed, as I landed I was stricken with fever. Now I know that 
I am to die—soon, soon; yet I die content, believing that still, perhaps, I 
may find forgiveness. I die with knowledge of God; knowledge which 
poetry has re-taught me—‘ la poésie le sentiment de Dieu ’; the sentiment— 
of God.” 

With a little gasp the speaker closed his eyes; his head fell to the 
pillow; a spot of blood flecked his lips. For a while the priest prayed 
quietly and earnestly, then, leaning across the bed, raised the dying man 
in his arms. 

“ Tell me, will it—the poem—help—give comfort? ” 

“Yes, my son, I know that it will. It is full of sublime thought and 
beauty—it has come straight from God.” 

“ Ah! ” 

Then, with his arms stretched out to the fading sunlight, his dark eyes 
fixed entranced before him, the man fell back. Death had touched him. 


THE DEAN’S DEVIATION 


By A. Crarke LItTTLe 


Illustrated by E. M. Welch 


»\2e, UT one human passion stood between the Dean and 
‘ that state of divinity which was accorded him by 
common consent of the fairer portion of the large 
flock to whose spiritual welfare he ministered. 

The Dean was a collector of coins. Not the 
common currency which smooths the daily path and 
robs old age of half its terrors, for of this he had, 
thanks to a more commercial-minded ancestor, sufh- 
cient and to spare. Thoughts of money, in its 
modern sense, neither quickened his pulse with anxiety nor pleasure. His 
investments were sound as anything can be in this corrupt world, and 
never having felt the need of ready cash, he knew not that joy which its 
possession confers. 

In velvet-lined cabinets that filled three sides of his snug library lay 
his one cherished earthly treasure. Coins that could fill his heart with the 
ghost of such emotions as had set men toiling, fighting, and bartering their 
immortal souls for the self-same pieces centuries before. 

The Lenten service had been fatiguing, and the Dean was restoring 
his shattered energies in dreamy contemplation of a shelf drawn from an 
open cabinet. One after another he took the pieces from their crimson 
velvet couches, examined them minutely, and replaced them with loving 
care. Not one vacant space or bad specimen marred the perfection of the 
Elizabethan set. Yet, as he handled the last and rarest, he sighed. 

The two-guinea piece on which he gazed long and critically had come 
to him by one of those rare accidents which may befall a collector once in 
a lifetime. In a bowl full of more or less worthless specimens, exhibited 
in an obscure pawnshop, his quick eye had detected it, and for a few shillings 
over and above its face value it had become his. 

But on close comparison with other specimens of the same period, and 
reference to many books devoted to the subject, the Dean’s faith in the value 
of his find was sorely shaken. The piece lacked one all but microscopic 
mark, and was, he doubted not, the spurious production of an unlicensed 
coiner three centuries earlier, or from the mould of a modern manufacturer 
of historic relics. 

From the deep depression into which he had lapsed, the Dean was 
roused by a servant bearing a card, at whose heels came the Vicar of Fleet- 
gate, the largest and poorest parish of the whole diocese. 

Some trifling question concerning the Dean’s convenience on the 
following Sunday, for which he was billed to preach at Fleetgate, on behalf 
of the Mission Chapel Fund, settled, the visitor cast an inquiring eye 
towards the tray of coins. 


‘* YOU COLLECT COINS, TOO,’’ SAID THE DEAN; ‘‘A COSTLY HOBBY.”’ 


“ A part of my collection,” the Dean remarked, with justifiable pride. 

“ Ah! Elizabethan, and complete, even to the two-guinea piece,” the 
Vicar replied. ‘ You are indeed to be congratulated on the possession of 
so perfect a specimen of so rare a coin.” 

The Dean smiled appreciation, but did not undeceive the other. 

“ Yes, it is rare,” he murmured. “TI believe that it is only to be found 
in one other private collection—the Duke of Hampstead’s.” 
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“ Hardly so rare as that, I think,” the Vicar answered, with becoming 
deference. ‘It finds a place even in my modest collection.” 
“ You collect coins, too! A costly hobby! ” 


The Vicar flushed at reproof implied, and explained with a faint smile : 


“ My collection is scarcely a hobby; a provision for old age, rather. 
The sole legacy from my one wealthy relative.” 


A few minutes later he was tramping home through the rain, cheered 
by the condescension of, the Dean, who had promised to devote five 
minutes to the inspection of his collection after service on the following 
Sunday. 


The Dean preached an eloquent sermon, though his thoughts were 
centred on the remote possibility of the Vicar possessing a genuine specimen 
of the one ancient golden coin he coveted, rather than the goodly harvest 
of bronze and silver which might reward his efforts. 


With more alacrity than dignity he followed the Vicar home, and, 
seated in the other’s scantily furnished study, examined the contents of 
several small canvas bags produced. 


A tap on the door summoned the Vicar, who, with hurried apology, 
and intimation that his visitor would find the Elizabethan coins in the bag 
held out, withdrew. 


With trembling fingers the Dean untied the string and tumbled the 
half-dozen paper-wrapped pieces on to the table. Selecting the largest, he 
removed the paper, and examined the reverse with a powerful magnifying 
glass. His heart thumped audibly as he recognised the indisputable hall- 
mark of the priceless treasure between his fingers. From the foremast of 
the diminutive Elizabethan galley depicted, and not from the mizzen, as 
on his worthless forgery, fluttered a narrow flag. 


From the pocket of his vest the Dean drew his own counterfeit piece, 
and, placing it beside the other, compared the two with critical eye. Both 
were in excellent preservation. Without the aid of the glass only the 
slightly duller tint of his own marked the difference between false and- 
genuine. 


A careful application of the sleeve of a clerical coat brought the duller 
piece to the same state of brightness as the other. Again they lay side by 
side, the Vicar’s on the right, and to the naked eye exact in every respect. 
The Dean’s hand hovered irresolute, closed on the piece to the right, and 
moved quickly to his vest pocket. 

Five minutes later the Vicar, profuse with apology, found his visitor 
arranging the Elizabethans in order on the table. 

“ All are here except the shilling and the crown. You should really 
purchase the two and complete your excellent collection, my dear Loveridge,” 
was the Dean’s bland comment. 

“JT am neither an enthusiast nor a connoisseur,” the other replied, 
“though I must confess that the belief that some, such as that two-guinea 
piece, have a high market value, is cheering.” 


) oe 


EXAMINED THE REVERSE WITH A POWERFUL MAGNIFYING GLASS, 


“ And let us hope that its value will not be depreciated by further 
discoveries,” the Dean added, as they shook hands. 


* * * * * * * 


Throughout the following week the Dean stirred not, save when com- 
pelled by raluctant duty, from the side of the cabinet which held his guilty 
secret. With locked door he sat for hours at a stretch balancing the ill- 
otten coin in the palm of his shapely hand. Doubt as to the completeness 
of the Elizabethan set no longer existed; yet, as he gazed upon the last 
valued addition to his collection, it was without a shadow of satisfaction. 
It was with the terror of the murderer, drawn by irresistible fascination to 
haunt the scene of his crime, that the Dean surveyed the price of his soul. 
Sinners in need of spiritual guidance sought the Dean in his sanctuary, 
and the eye of each seemed fixed upon one particular cabinet. He re- 
arranged the room, and placed the guilty cabinet behind the luxurious chair 
devoted to penitents; yet in coming and going their eyes were invariably 
drawn towards it. 
The well-trained cathedral choir suddenly fell into the habit of chanting 
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the response to the Eighth Commandment with twice the energy devoted 
to any other, and the lengthy pause of the officiating minister before deliver- 
ing the Ninth was an eloquent denouncement. It seemed to the guilty, 
conscience-stricken sinner, that people, even strangers, stared at him, just 
as they might at the model of some notorious criminal at Madame Tussaud’s. 

People did stare, those who knew him in consternation at the sudden 
change wrought in his outward appearance; strangers in pity for the restless- 
eyed, nervous, twitching cleric. 

The Dean’s health became as absorbing a topic of polite conversation 
as the latest bulletin from the palace of the aged Bishop, whom it was 
reported the Dean would succeed. 

And to the bitterness of unavailing remorse was added yet a greater 
torture; fear that his fraud might be discovered. Plans for the restoration 
of the coin were evolved, but none were sure, or free from risk of exposure, 
which he no more dared face than stand self-accused before the world. 

A paragraph read in a Church magazine opened the way of escape. 
The society interested in the spiritual welfare of lepers eagerly accepted 
his services, and the night that he returned from town the Dean declined 
a vacant bishopric. 

Had a halo been within reach of earthly purse, it would have been the 
one presentation unanimously subscribed by the moist-eyed congregation 
before whom the Dean preached his farewell sermon. 

To penance projected was added atonement prompt, in the form of 
many packing cases, containing the Dean’s priceless collection of coins, 
which cumbered the none too spacious hall of the bewildered Vicar of 
Fleetgate three days later. 


* * * * * * * 


A year later not one of the grief-stricken congregation who had lis- 
tened to the Dean’s farewell sermon would have recognised in the sunburnt 
chaplain of the Pacific leper island their erstwhile idol. Change of scene 
and an active life had in a measure restored his nerve. Though he looked 
his fellow-man in the face once more, and was by sheer force of will schooling 
himself to forget the moment of madness which had cost him a career, there 
were times when his heart was of lead. Atonement and penance had 
soothed, but could not silence, the voice of conscience. 

The monthly mail had come ashore in a surf boat, and he had taken 
a day to nerve himself to the opening of one letter. Only once since coming 
to the island had he seen that dreaded handwriting, and then in an epistle 
full of heartfelt gratitude from the Vicar of Fleetgate. Scorching hot 
though the breathless day was, he shivered as he broke the seal. 

o the Dean, accustomed to much deference, “ My dear Thrust,” with 
which the letter commenced, was startling in its familiarity, and painfully 
suggestive of a man conscious of a heel upon another. 

He had braced himself to the ordeal, and read on through close-written 
sheets of such home news as a cleric would address to a distant brother. 
Then, as he turned a page, his eye caught the word “coin”; he skipped 
the middle and read the last paragraph : 


GAZING WITH WISTFUL EYE ACROSS THE PACIFIC, 


“The Mission Chapel bazaar was a great success. Close on fifty 
pounds net profit. Your collection of coins proved a wonderful attraction. 
Writing of coins reminds me of something else. You know that it has been 
a cause of much grief to me that I could not send my boy to Cambridge. 
Well, he is there at last, I am thankful to say. But how do you think I 
managed it? Well, to cut a long story short, I sold my coins. The 
Elizabethan two-guinea piece went for three hundred guineas; but this is 
not the most remarkable part of the story. The expert who valued mine 
declared your two-guinea piece to be a forgery, not worth its face value! ” 

Long did the Dean sit gazing with wistful eye across the wide Pacific, 
and when at length he turned towards his lonely hut, it was with a conscience 
only ruffled by sudden conviction that his light was hid beneath a bushel. 


“OVER THE HILLS TO KOREA” 


By Davip CoLvi1LLe STEWART 
Illustrated with Photographs taken by the Author 


=) LTHOUGH,, from the economic point of view, there 
| may be much to be said in favour of the welding 
of many small interests into a few large and powerful 
ones, such as have become commonplace in the 
modern business world, there is yet something 
peculiarly pathetic when any force which has withstood 
the strains of time and preserved its individuality 
clear and distinct for generations, and even for 
centuries and ages, is suddenly swept out of its 
long-established place, and has its identity buried in some external power, 
which, being stronger, swallows it up. 

In the social world, it is the variety of individual temperament and 
nature which constitutes the charm of society, and were we all to be merged 
into one common type in thought and feeling, how dull and uninteresting 
we would find each other. 

Passing into the wider field of Empires, it would seem that if all the 
nations of the world were to come under one governing sway, the effect 
would be the gradual obliteration of the individual characteristics of each, 
with, ultimately, a monotonous sameness the world o’er. 

It is, however, a much deeper feeling than this natural regret at the 
passing of the interesting differences of races which rises in our minds when 
we think of the crushing out of old ideals; the tragic, if seemingly passive, 
death of all that has been bravely upheld and defended throughout the long 
history of a people’s freedom. 

And yet the parallel between the influences which affect the individual 
and the movements which stir and change great peoples is so striking that 
we have only to remind ourselves how the very things which seemed to 
be hard and cold, and even cruel, have in reality often proved to be the 
finest blessings in the individual’s experience, in order to be reconciled to 
the hope that out of its present darkness that old-world empire—* The 
Hermit Kingdom ” of Korea—will emerge into a fuller enlightenment and 
peace than she has ever known. 

At any rate, at such a time in the people’s history, perhaps it may not 
be without interest if we travel mentally eastward for a while, and spend 
a day in journeying into this land which has aroused our sympathies. 

The simplest way of approaching this interesting country is by steamer; 
but, as the easiest route is not always the most interesting, we will take 
our seats in the South Manchurian Express and make for Mukden. 

We must do more than imagine that we have arrived in the East, 
however; we must needs also persuade ourselves that we have stepped back 
two years, for the little war-railway over which we are to travel will soon 
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be replaced by a solid, well-laid, modern line, and then, although much 
safer, much of the thrill will be gone. 

After the long winter, when all on the hills has lain asleep, the warming 
sun of early May, as it steals northwards, melts the great banks of snow 
on the mountains, and causes the streams to begin their work again. The 
awakening takes place so suddenly sometimes that before the rivers in the 
valleys have had time to get ready for their season’s labours, the waters 
from their many new-found tributaries are rushing in to swell them into 
wild and riotous torrents. 

The miniature railway between Mukden and Antung, which the 
Japanese built with such wonderful rapidity during the late war with Russia, 
crosses the winding “ Seiga ” sence like thirty-four times, and, while 
making the preliminary arrangements for our trip, we are informed that 
the journey may be, perhaps, a little uncomfortable, as no less than twelve 
of the bridges have been carried away by the spring floods. 

But, somehow, when such an opportunity presents itself of doing 
something we may never have the chance to do again, the desire to pass 
through the new experience only becomes the stronger when we reflect that 
perhaps something may . . .!_ In we go, then, into the tiny carriages 
which compose the train, and as we move away from the walled-in city of 


“All change.”’ 


Mukden we have the feeling that, whatever may be ahead, we must now 
take our part in it. 

At first we are only conscious of being in so small a compartment that 
we cannot stand up without bending, and as we look out of the windows 
we seem to be suspended above the fields as if hung from a wire. Going 
to the platform at the rear of the carriage, we readily see the reason for 
this strange sensation, for the rails over which we are moving are so close 
together, and the little bank of earth supporting them is so meagre, that 
there seems to be nothing underneath us at all! 

Especially is this so when some hollow or stream has to be crossed, 
for the “ bridge ” at such places is the merest framework of rough-hewn 
trees, the bark still on, and the stumps of the lopped-off branches jutting 
out in all the artistic simplicity of a “ rustic ” summer-house, while, between 
the sleepers, we can see all that lies below, and, owing to the absence of 
any protecting railings or walls at the sides of the track, the rocking and 
swaying of the train suggests the possibility that perhaps these perched-up 
rails are even more unstable than they seem. Only by constantly reminding 
ourselves that many hundreds of trains have passed this way before in 
safety can we keep down the feelings—which, if they be not due to fear, 
are, at any rate, not the effects of comfort. 


| 
Crossing the stream. | 
| 


After some time we settle more steadily in our seats, and become 
interested in our fellow passengers—Chinese and Japanese—who sit, for 
the most part, with their legs tucked under them on their seats, and their 
apparent unconcern of the jolting and bumping helps to reassure us that 
all is well. The scenery becomes more interesting as we pass further into 
the narrow valleys, and it is with regret that we note the great slopes which 
have been laid bare through the shortsightedness of the people in denuding 
a whole country of its trees. 

In the afternoon the train comes to a standstill, and, on looking out, 
we see groups of coolies waiting on the line. We have reached the first 
of the gaps, and, on jumping down, we realise the havoc which the floods 
have caused. There, a few yards ahead, is all that remains of a high wooden 
bridge—a mass of poles and logs jutting out from either bank, the jagged 
ends of the two piles gaping at each other across the stream like the teeth 
of an angry animal. 

The coolies quickly gather up our baggage, and we all walk down 
to the river’s edge, where a temporary structure of planks is stretched across 
the water. It is just as well there is someone else to carry our traps, for, 
although it is a simple enough matter to walk within the limits of two 
planks on a well-laid floor, somehow we want more space when a river is 
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swirling all round, and we certainly feel much easier when our feet touch 
ground again. ; ; 

On reaching the top of the bank we look for our train—but there is 
none! 

The coolies are busy piling the packages and luggage on to bogies, 
as small in proportion as the carriages had been, and when all the “ goods ” 
are aboard, we climb up and take our seats on the top-heavy bundles, and 
with shouts and laughter the initial shove is given and we go whirling on 
our way. 

The railway-track is as winding as the river, and so, while the coolies 
run behind, or sit at the side, and push us along, we can see many of the 
Japanese and Chinese passengers walking across the fields to the point where 
they will meet the line again. 

It is a strange scene. 

Perched up on the top of an unsteady basket of produce or old woman’s 
bundle of ware, or perhaps trying to balance on one end of our own portman- 
teau, we go jolting and bumping along through the twists and turnings of the 
narrow, winding valley, with the hills all around us; the river sometimes 
on one side, sometimes on the other, sometimes beneath us; while the air 
rings with the shouts of the coolies, or those in charge of them; the chaff, 
the growlings, the abuse—all this is here, to make up what is surely the 
weirdest railway journey in the world: 

Everywhere along the line the Japanese are masters and the Chinese - 
the servants. It seems to be treated as quite a good joke—even by the 
Chinese themselves—when one of the Japanese overseers beats one of their 
number with a stick. It may be that the coolie has been lazy; but one 
can’t help feeling that in the meteoric rise of Japanese power in these parts, 
some of her representatives have stepped up in the world a little too quickly, 
and have in consequence more authority than wisdom. 

It is not long before we come to another broken bridge, and once 
more the plank-balancing transfer is made. On we go again on fresh 
bogies, and the exhilaration of sweeping through the upland country, with 
such a continuously uninterrupted view of all around, grows upon us, 
until we are ready to laugh as much as the coolies when an extra lurch 
almost sends us headlong from our seat. 

Round a sharp corner we come suddenly to one of the skeleton bridges - 
which has withstood the floods, and as we go rattling over the ladder-like 
sleepers, with the stream showing, thirty feet below, there is a moment 
when we shut our eyes and gasp—for, from the bogie just ahead, a coolie 
slips his foot and, with a piercing yell, falls over the edge! 

We whirl past, and as we turn to look back we almost topple over, 
too. But it is all right—he has caught hold of a projecting pole, and as 
we stop on gaining the further bank, he climbs up and runs forward to join 
his trolley again. 

In all we spend some two hours in thus bogeying from point to point 
ere the last of the broken-down bridges is passed, and we take our seats 
in the train which has been sent up to await the straggling arrival of the 
passengers and goods from Mukden. 


Filling in the gap. 


The hill-sides all along look just like the trench-dug heights around 
Port Arthur, for they are all seared—presumably by the mountain torrents 
rushing down—as if a great army had fought its way doggedly from point 
to point, and at each halt had thrown up earthworks of protection. In 
the cultivated parts, too, there is something which is strange to our Western 
eyes—the ploughs are drawn by teams composed sometimes of bullock, 
horse, and donkey, all yoked together, while the ploughman seems to have 
all the Chinaman’s dislike of straight tracks, and if the edge of the field 
runs in an uneven curve, he does not just fill in that space until a straight 
line can be made from end to end—as would be done with us—but carefully 
follows the curves of the first furrow all the way across the field, thus 
forming the most curious wavy patterns, which, as we speed along, become 
an eye-blurring maze. 

At Tsohoko the railway mounts to its highest point, and here we stay 
over-night in a little Japanese inn. At the door we remove our boots, and, 
donning the easy-fitting slippers supplied for the hostel’s guests, we go 
in on the neatly matted floor and each squat down on one of the small 
cushions which serve as chairs. 

The cosy hibachi is very welcome after the cold of our open-air 
journey, and we are soon trying valiantly to ladle the “chow” into our 
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mouths with the dainty “hashi” (chop-sticks), which have been handed 
to us enclosed in decorated paper cases, and uncut at one end (so that they 
would have to be split before using) to prove their newness. Being hungry, 
however, we are glad to find that the proprietor of the inn can speak a little 
English, and is AG able to provide us with knives and forks, so we retain 
the fascinating “ hashi ” as mementos. 

Early in the morning we resume our journey, in and out, and up and 
down, the edges of the hills, for the hurried construction of the railway 
during the war gave no time for tunnels. When hills come in the way, 
the railway climbs up in a zigzag from the valley until the summit is 
reached, and then round the peak, and zigzag down again. 

At one point we can see no fewer than five tracks of line, one above 
the other, and each within a few yards of the one below. 

The train goes along the valley until it comes to what looks like a 
dead wall, when it mounts up in this way, and then down again into the 
next valley, and on into another enclosure. 

At the little stations we note the formal etiquette observed by the 
Japanese in the matter of bowing when greeting each other or sayin 
farewell, and as none of our accustomed refreshments are available, we glad] 
fill our pockets with the “ monkey-nuts ” which a stray vendor sells. The 
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large baskets of charcoal with which the train is being loaded serve to give 
our imaginations a glimpse of the patient wood-gatherer, away in the hills, 
bringing in the harvest of his labours to feed the slow-burning fires which 
convert his sticks into the fuel (so much in use in Japan) which yields his 
livelihood. 

The views as we pass out of the closed-in valleys of the higher hills 
are really beautiful, and as the train rounds the sharp curves there are vistas 
of hill ranges and valleys, precipices and quiet pools. In the evening, 
when the light softens, and we steam through into more fertile scenes, 
everything looks very peaceful, and after the excitement and the thrill of our 
journey, the placid sheets and ribbons of shining silver, which mark the 
on water stretches and little rivulets, find us responsive to their messages 
of rest. 

At length the train pulls up, and we step out on the platform at Antung. 

Before us is the Yalu, whose name has been made familiar to the 
world, and across its ice-studded waters the ferry-boats are carrying their 
loads of passengers and merchandise to the river port of Singishu, where, 
as we walk up the beach, we realise that we have reached Korea. 

This is the land where people have so long loved—as most Eastern, 
and some Western, nations still do—< to put things off.” 
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“ Nail ” (to-morrow) is as popular here as “ noliki ” (also, to-morrow) 
is to the Tamil people of Southern India; and when the Korean has tilled 
half his field, he sits down to smoke! 

The Japanese have come in to break up this dream-content; but 
although it seems sad, perhaps it is really good, for—to give one instance— 
if it is by Japanese orders that Korean money is now being spent on making 
roads through this country of no roads, it is, after all, the Koreans themselves 
who most will benefit. 

In short, as an American missionary said to me in the train, “ The 
Japanese have brought ‘ vivre’ into the Koreans? life.” 


UNDER THE LILACS 
By Fiorence M. Braprorp 


Oh, lilacs, pale and purple, 
Awaken, hark to me; 

A dream, a wish, and a fancy 
Youve hidden stealthily! 


Yes, all the year youve hid them, 
A long and lonely year! 

Oh, lilacs, you are dreaming 
The dream I told my dear! 


Oh, lilacs, youve half opened 
Your winsome, tender eyes! 
But sad, ’mid soulless sunbeams, 
Our dreamland fades, and dies! 


Oh, lilacs, pale and purple, 
And lilacs white as snow! 
She comes! Our wish, our fancy, 
Our dream, with life aglow! 


BITTER ALMONDS 


By F. C. Moore 


ND monsieur leaves us to-morrow? He cannot 
remain longer? Monsieur, of course, has affairs; 
and in this miserable hole what is there to delay a 
gentleman? Hélas—we have seen so little of 
monsieur—only enough to make us regret his 
absence. At least, let us have this last night. 

Jean! The shutters! And do not neglect the 
bolts and to make firm the door when you depart. 
Name of a dog! What are they to me, these 
orders of the bourgeois? Let them wait until the morning. Has not 
monsieur, my friend, voyaged all the way from England to give me news 
of my cousin? And I am to permit him to cool himself while I prepare 
the bottle for the son of the butcher! 

Let the son of the butcher continue to cough. He will do it the 
better for the practice. Good evening, Jean. Remember! At eight hours 
in the morning! 

At last, monsieur, we can talk. A small cognac, and madame, my 
wife, will make us a little cup of black coffee. My angel! will you derange 
yourself so much as to make us some of your exquisite coffee? My own! 
a thousand thanks! Madame is distressed to the heart that monsieur must 
leave. To see someone from the great world, you understand—that is 
always something. And when monsieur is the friend of our friend . . . 

Ah, monsieur, you cannot ‘figure to yourself how sad life is in Mon- 
taigle. It is without sparkle—tiresome—contrdct; and this business of 
chemist—it is a business of centimes; of centimes and millegrammes. I 
avow to you, one thinks in centimes—and if one were to see a whole 
Napoleon! Monsieur, one would. lose one’s reason. 

Even I—I, Maxime Marcel, who am from Montmartre—even I am 
becoming bourgeois. It is regrettable, but what would you have? To be 
a Parisian in Montaigle—it is to have missed one’s destiny. 

Ah, these provincials! They sleep and they eat, and they go about 
their little business. It is the veritable ignominy of existence. They have 
the serious aspect; and they imagine to themselves that they see the whole 
world from their back windows. Ah, if I were Monsieur Rostand, I would 
put Montaigle upon the boards all entire, and Paris would laugh! 

Incidents? No, monsieur, there are never incidents. In Montaigle 
nothing permits itself to happen. We are born, and we grow up, and if 
we are fortunate we die—that is all. 

Behold madame with the coffee! And you think, my angel, that I 
do this good village of Montaigle an injustice? Have I told monsieur 
the incident of Hector? My own, you have reason! It was well made, 
that affair there. Monsieur shall judge. I shall recount to him the 
incident of Hector. 
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Hector, monsieur, was our bad boy here. He worked on the railway, 
and he came from Paris, where they have ideas. But he was not discreet; 
he could not keep them to himself. He was communist, monsieur. He 
would sit at the J'rois Fréres—we have here, also, a Trois Fréres—and he 
would talk to make scandal. He astonished the good citizens ears not 
badly, that youth. 

That was not wise, you comprehend. 

But he was so bad boy, and he had such an air, that he drove all the 
girls—O, but distracted; for he was a big man, monsieur. Ah! the grand 
limbs, and the prodigious chest, and the black hair, and the eyes to make 
terror! He was, in himself, the Revolution! 

Monsieur, to some there are many, but to everybody there is someone. 
The someone of Hector was Marie—Marie Sande, the daughter of old 
Father Sande. Father Sande was a veteran—of the Army of the Loire; 
and he had exchanged glory for a patrimony. A cottage, and a plot of 
ground to grow herbs for his soup. For an old man, it sufficed. 

Marie managed for him his affairs—what they were. She darned his 
stockings, and cooked his dinner, and nursed him when his leg ached, like 
a good daughter. A mite of thing, she was, monsieur, brunette, but very 
religious; for it is the women who are the supports of the church. As 
madame has removed herself, I say it is good for the church. 

Monsieur, I digress. Hector worked in the little cabin at the junction 
on the railway, and every market day, when the train came by, there was 
Marie, see you, going to the market in her quality of housewife, and there 
was Hector leaning out of his window and waving his flag to allow the 
train to make progress. And in the evening there would come Marie back 
again, and there would be Hector twirling his moustache, and gazing with 
the big, greedy eyes. And Marie would blush and smile, and not know 
where to look—for everywhere there was Hector. 

It was very pretty, monsieur; and very young. Youth, monsieur, is 
the period of Romance. One writes verses; one neglects one’s lunch. 
Later, one eats more and digests less. ‘That is where we chemists touch 
our profit. 

On féte days, monsieur, Hector would attire himself in his best coat 
and put a flower in his button-hole, and call upon Father Sande. And they 
would sit outside in the sun and talk politics, and Father Sande would tell 
his stories of the war, and Hector would listen. He could listen not badly— 
Hector; he asked the right questions. And Marie would sit by in the shade 
of the porch and work at her knitting—O, of the most industrious! 

One evening, then, when the sun is going down, Hector begins to 
speak of his cabin, how lonely it is. 

‘*‘ But you have the trains to see, and the people in the trains,” says 
Father Sande. 

“But going away,” responds Hector, “always going away. And 
when one sees the little lamps twinkling away down the line, one thinks 
of Paris, of the lights on the Seine, and the gay cafés, and the boulevards 
at midnight—and one would like to go away also.” 
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“But you have a good round sum every week,” says again Father Sande. 
* Do not forget that. If you go away you lose your appointment.” 

“Tt is true, Monsieur Sande—that is to be thought of. But it is 
ulways the same: whether one does something or leaves it, one always 
regrets. Yet it is lonely.” 

“Ah, friend Hector,” laughs Father Sande, “ I know what you want. 
A wife, now, to look after you in the evening—that will drive away this 
weariness of which you speak. Look about you, friend.” 

* T have always looked,” says Hector. ‘“ One has not far to look when 
there is a Marie Sande.” 

“ Chut,” says Father Sande, “ she is but a child; one does not think 
of such things at her age.” 

“‘ Ask her, then,” says Hector, quite short. 

“ You hear, Marie? ” demands Father Sande. ‘ What think you of 
that, little one? ” 

“Come, Marie,” says Hector to her direct. ‘Am I, then, so fierce? 
I swear to you that if you say ‘ No,’ I will vex you no more. One word, 
Marie? ” 

And Marie grows red up behind her ears, and makes “ Yes ” with the 
head, and runs away into the house. And Father Sande chuckles. And 
it was all settled. 

There was then, monsieur, at Montaigle, a curé who did not love 
Hector. He was an old man, the curé, and he had the old ideas—the very 
old ideas. He had talked with Hector; they had argument; and the good 
curé had enraged himself: and Hector had laughed. 

Also, there were others who had laughed with Hector. That, you 
will comprehend, did not make him love Hector the more. And when he 
is told of the affair, he scolds Marie. 

“You are turning your back on the Church,” he storms. ‘“ This 
fellow, Hector—who is he? He respects nothing, he believes in nothing, 
nobody knows him—except his friends of the pot-house. Take warning, 
Marie: if you marry him, you put yourself into the hands of the devil— 
you, who have a vocation.” 

But Marie did not trouble herself. ‘It is to marry Hector—that is 
my vocation,” says she. And the good curé goes off, not at all pleased. 

Then he took counsel with himself, and he went to Ste. Hilaire to see 
the railway company; for, as monsieur knows, it is not the Republic which 
carries us back and forward at Montaigle. We have a company of our own, 
and it carries us away when it chooses, and when it does not choose—we 
can stay where we are. It is very progressive, that company. 

So the curé goes into the big hall of the company, and he says, “ My 
friends, there is great unrest in the town of Montaigle. I desire you to 
regard it.” 

And the company spreads out its hands and says, “ Father, there is 
everywhere the spirit of unrest.” 

And the curé says, “ There is in Montaigle at this moment here a 
particular feeling of unquiet. There are arrivals. That Hector, by 
example. He is an element of disturbance.” 

D 
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And the company responds, “ He is, however, a good workman— 
Hector.” 

And the curé answers, “ Let him, then, work elsewhere. Is there not 
all France for him to work in, and he must select our little town where we 
do not love bad subjects? My flock brings a good trade to the railway; 
but they can always put it in their carts and bring it out of the arrondissement 
to the railways of the Republic—if they are not pleased.” 

And the company says, “ We shall take notice of this spirit of unrest 
in Montaigle. The good of the people—that is the reason of our being.” - 
And the good curé comes back home smiling. That little affair had arranged 
itself. 

Presently, monsieur, things come to happen on the railway. The trains 
which are in the advertisement to come to Montaigle do not succeed to 
arrive at the fixed hour; and the trains which are to depart, do not leave 
when they are said to leave; and always it is the fault of Hector. And 
when Hector swears innocence, the company makes answer, “ But you have 
not observed the rule 96 or the rule 140.” 

For monsieur will observe that there are many—O, a great many—of 
the rules; but if one were to keep all the rules, there would be no trains 
to run. All the time would be expended in keeping the rules. But if 
anything happens adverse, then the company can say, “ But regard our rule: 
it is this accursed fellow who has neglected what he was told.” That is of 
the most convenient. 

So then, Monsieur, the poor Hector, being worried with reprimands, 
delays, in truth, the great express—the grand express which brings all Paris 
to the South, and is not to stop here at all. And the company shrugs its 
shoulder, and says, “ Decidedly, we must make an example.” And there 
is an end of Hector’s appointment. And then, where is the income to 
support a wife? And Father Sande removes his consent; and Marie is 
distract; and Hector retires to himself. 

In the office of the company there is a friend of Hector. He was 
not big man enough, you understand, to do anything; but he knew—and 
he tells Hector news. And then Hector comes to me. 

I am at my counter compounding the medicines for the customers 
when Hector walks in, and demands of me six grammes of prussic acid. 
And according to the Code, I make enquiry, “‘ Why, then, Monsieur Hector, 
do you require this prussic acid? ” 

And Hector answers, “ I wish, monsieur the chemist, to poison a rat— 
it keeps me awake at nights. Will it poison a rat? ” 

“ Of the most certain,” I respond, “a dozen rats.” 

“ Quickly, monsieur? ” 

“ Before they can receive the unction.” 

“ It is what I want,” says Hector, smiling with his teeth. So I measure 
out the six grammes and give it to Hector. “It has the smell of bitter 
almonds,” says he, sniffing. 

“The more easy for your rats to take,” I answer; and I make entry 
in my books, and I forget about Hector and his rat—that kept him awake 
of nights. 
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Then, monsieur, comes Easter, and madame says to me that we must 
be good boy and make our confession and take the communion. And one 
shrugs one’s shoulders and composes a confession—one that will not astonish 
too much the good curé—and one goes to mass. 

And there we see Hector! 

He did not trouble himself much with masses, that infant. I was 
in the front; for when one is virtuous, monsieur, it is well to be very virtuous. 
And I indicate Hector to madame with my elbow—so—but she makes me 
a frown, and I continue to pray. But I think; and I watch Hector. 

And then comes the communion. Monsieur will figure it to himself. 
The big grey stone arches, and the warm sun coming through the stained 

lass and making the colour of blood upon the altar; and the tall candles 
with the pale flames: and Hector kneeling upon the floor and counting 
his beads in little jerks, and looking out of the corner of his eye. 

Monsieur, you have seen a cat watching beside the mouse-hole; it 
was like that. 

Then the curé makes the Sign and puts the blessed wine to his lips 
and drinks. It was not a good vintage that draught there. The chalice 
slips from his hand and rings down on the marble steps, and he screams— 
once—and he falls sideways against the altar. 

It was like the Judgment of God, monsieur, sudden and complete. 

The women shrieked, and the men rushed to pick him up; but I, 
monsieur, I knew the hour when it sounds, and I regard the chalice. It 
was quite empty, but I get the smell of bitter almonds. That gave one 
furiously to think, you understand. And Hector achieved the counting of 
his beads and went out. 

I was glad I had assisted at that mass, monsieur; it had interest. 

Afterwards, monsieur, the gendarmes come and they make investiga- 
‘tion, and they look in my books, and they take Hector, and the guillotine 
is set up. And when it is over, all the world says, “ There is a notable 
rascal fewer.” 

But monsieur will notice that, none the less, the good curé remained 
dead. 

That, monsieur, is the incident of Hector. 


THE HON. ARTHURS NEW 
SENSATION 


By Harry J. Rosinson 


RS. POMROY heaved a sigh of relief as the last guest 
took his leave! The dinner party had been quite a 
cheery function, but the Hon. Arthur was bored and 
made no effort to conceal the fact. He yawned with 
the soup, and yawned with the dessert; practically 
speaking, he had yawned throughout the last month. 
His worthy mother was puzzled. 

“ My dear Arthur,” she pleaded, “ what on earth 
ails you? Always discontented—always bored.” 

“ Bit out of sorts to-night, mother, that’s all. Sorry! ” 

“ To-night, indeed! It’s every night and every day. My dear boy, 
nothing satisfies you! ” 

“ You've hit it, mum! Everything bores me,” he drawled. “ Dve 
done pretty well everything; there’s nothing worth seeing that Pve not 
seen. I?ve plenty of cash, and no occasion to work. In fact, I am absolutely 
spoilt, my dear mother, and that’s the whole secret.” 

Mrs. Pomroy looked at him steadily. 

“Are you sure that is—the whole secret? ” 

“ Of course, mum! It’s simple enough, surely! ” 

“ Arthur, have you kept your promise regarding that—actress? ” 

“Yes,” was the ready reply. ‘“ Haven’t seen Elsie for a month! ” 

“‘ That’s good, but have you—have you explained matters to her? 
Does she know of your betrothal? ” persisted his mother. 

“ Everyone knows, mother. Goodness only knows, the arrangement 
was advertised sufficiently.” There was a distinct note of animation in the 
Hon. Arthur’s tone. 

“The correct thing is to write her, Arthur.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be decent, mother. Elsie is a good sort, really! Either 
I see her and finish up our little friendship, as it were, or—well, I can’t put 
what I want to say in a letter, mother.” 

“Then see her, by all means, my dear boy,” replied his mother. 
“ But please be sensible, and make it final. Let her understand.” 

“ Oh, she’ll understand, dear little soul,” said Arthur, with a curious 
chuckle. “It shall be final. Wouldn’t be playing the game, otherwise. 
Wouldn’t be fair! ” 

“It would be very unfair, Arthur, to Beatrice! ” 

“ Oh, I—meant to Elsie, mum.” 

So it came about that the actress affair was closed, as Arthur expressed 
it, and with his engagement to Beatrice Arundale came boredom complete 
and absolute. She was described by all and sundry as a sweet girl, and 
Arthur agreed as emphatically as his ennui permitted. 
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He left his club one night at close upon twelve o’clock, and strolled 
carelessly along the Embankment. It was a dreary night, murky and hazy, 
with a weird mist hovering over the river, and an atmosphere full with 
drizzle. The Hon. Arthur stopped and gazed quite wistfully over the 
parapet at the black mass of water, and the strange effects of shapes twinkling 
with mistly lights beyond. 

“>Pon my word, I'd give any amount of money for a new sensation— 
just a few minutes of a feeling new to me. If Elsie chanced to pass, | 
believe I could be absolutely happy for a space. But no, it would not be 
fair to Beatrice. My lot is cut and dried; every day planned out—the 
same duties, the same people, same food. Pshaw! I might just as well 
peg—Hullo! ” 

He had turned slightly round and noticed a well-dressed passer-by 
accosted by a vagrant; his quick eye observed also that the scoundrel had 
not been content with the copper accorded him, but hastily stowed away 
some article which shone as the flare from the gas lamp caught it. The 
pedestrian passed hurriedly along, whilst the vagrant slouched to a seat 
some yards off and sat down. Arthur affected to see nothing. He con- 
tinued his reverie for a space; eventually, however, he walked to the seat 
and sat alongside the man. 

“No home to go to? ” he asked. 

“ Not unless I have the price of a bed.” 

Arthur handed over a shilling to him. 

“Thank’ee guv’nor. You’re generous, you are, and no mistake.” 

“ Not at all! I want to ask you a few questions, that’s all.” 

The fellow winced, and looked decidedly uneasy. 

“ Wot do yer mean? ” 

“Oh, nothing to alarm you. How do you get a living? ” 

“Oh, odd jobs; ’olding horses heads, running messages, and so on.” 

“ Don’t you get tired of it all? ” 

“ Sometimes—sometimes wishes I was dead, but something turns up, 
and on I goes again.” 

“Do you get any pleasure? ” 

“Now and then. A bit of luck comes, and then I ’as beer and baccy, 
or goes in the ‘gods’ at a music hall—not often, though, you bet.” 

“Now, seriously, if you had your way, if your wretched life were 
your own, would you choose to go on with it—or stop it? ” 

“ Yow’re a funny one, guv’nor! ” 

“ Which would you choose? ” 

“Go on with it, I think. It’s worth it if only for the bits of luck.” 

Arthur was thoroughly enjoying his study of humanity, and laughed 
bitterly to himself as he realised how cheaply happiness can be acquired 
by the unspoilt. 

“Do you ever steal? ” he asked, suddenly. 

“No blooming fear,” said the fellow, jumping to his feet. 

“ You did to-night.” 

“ How the “ 

“You’d better give me the watch.” 
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“Pm blest if I do. It ain’t yours.” 

“ Give me the watch, quickly,” demanded Arthur. “It’s your only 
chance. He’s coming back.” 

The man glanced quickly round, and surely enough beheld a figure 
hastening towards them. 

With a second’s hesitation he muttered, ‘“ Well, I’m blest! ” and 
handed over the watch. 

The Hon. Arthur thrust it into his pocket and sped away down the 
Embankment, leaving the vagrant standing helpless and puzzled. 

Along came the owner of the stolen property, followed by a minion 
of the law. 

“ That’s the man, constable.” 

“« What’s up, guv’nor? ” 

“ You stole the gentleman’s watch,” explained the policeman, taking 
his arm. 

“ How about the toff what’s run away? I swear I ain’t got the 
watch,” said the wastrel, mysteriously. 

The suggestion was not regarded as plausible, however, and the trio 
journeyed forth to the police station, where a systematic search took place, 
which, of course, proved fruitless. The officials were ina quandary! The 
owner was sure of the thief’s identity, whilst the fellow as stoutly denied 
the accusation. 

Then the Hon. Arthur stalked in! 

“T wish to give myself up,” he stated, heroically. “I have stolen 
a watch! ” 

Whereas the owner and the dignitaries of the law were but a few 
moments before previously perplexed, they were now amazed.  Half- 
apologetically the prosecutor identified his property, and muttered something 
about withdrawing the charge without exactly knowing why. 

“The man was right then, sir, about the ‘ toff ?! ” said the constable 
in a severe tone, which hardly concealed his bewilderment. ‘ What is 
that, sir? Most decidedly the case must be proceeded with.” 

The Hon. Arthur was then charged and the vagrant dismissed. He 
slunk away absolutely dumbfounded, the picture of amazement, and pre- 
sented so comical a figure that the prisoner shook with laughter. 

He was thoroughly enjoying his sensation, to be sure. 

“My name is Arthur Pomroy! Never mind the address! ” 

“Why the deuce did you take the watch? ” blurted out its owner, 
unable any longer to control his excitement. 

“ Because it’s worth at least a tenner, my good sir! ” replied our hero, 
sweetly, as he was led away almost gently to spend his first night in a cell. 

* * * * * * 


The Court was crowded to its utmost capacity, and a buzz of sup- 
pressed excitement grew into quite a babel as the prisoner’s name was called. 
Mrs. Pomroy was crying quietly in a far corner, whilst her boy’s fiancée 
sat with her, an clegant young creature whose charming face was spoiled 
by traces of obvious disgust. In another corner, quite unobserved, sat 
Elsie, with swollen eyes and a brave smile. 


The Hon. Arthur’s New Sensation aig 


The constable first related his story in matter-of-fact, stereotyped style, 
and the prosecutor, still half-apologetically, had verified his statements. 
The magistrate peered over the top of his spectacles and sniffed. 

“J must say that I fail to see why the prisoner stole the watch,” he 
commenced. ‘ He comes of a good family: there is no necessity. I put 
it to you, Pomroy, was it a mad freak—an escapade? ” 

“No, it was nothing of the kind,” said Arthur, with noble effort. 
“ T was in a fix; I was in need of ready money! ” 

He lied with suavity, and there was a veritable sensation in court. , 

“ Then I have no alternative, despite your position in life. I will, 
however, consider your relatives, and sentence you to a fortnight’s imprison- 
ment only.” 

With a cheerful glance towards his mother, who had now forgotten 
her dignity and given way to hysterics, the Hon. Arthur was led below, 
and fashionable London was provided with a delicious tit-bit for its after- 
dinner conversation. 

* * * * * * * 


Precisely two weeks later, our hero emerged from his prison with 
an expression of severe contentment upon his face, and jauntily hailed a 
hansom. He found Mrs. Pomroy in a state of collapse and confined to 
her room. 

“J am downright sorry, mother. I had no idea it would hit you so 
hard. I wanted to do something new, and that poor devil deserved a 
chance! ” 

“‘ But you’ve ruined your prospects, my dear boy,” sobbed his mother. 

“Not at all, really. All our little world knows it was a mischievous 
freak; and as for those who don’t know, I can explain,” said Arthur, with 
a chuckle. 

“T have explained, dear. I must admit that everyone guessed the 
truth except—Beatrice. She has broken the engagement, and is absolutely 
adamant.” 

Arthur smiled, and there was something of happiness in the smile. 

“ Oh, that young woman called, Arthur! ” 

“Rather plucky, wasn’t it? Did she offer condolences, mother? ” 

‘She has behaved rather well. I understand that through her the 
tale has spread throughout London that you did it for-a wager.” 

“ Bravo, Elsie! ” 

And Arthur caught his mother in his arms and kissed her. 

“Elsie won’t break the engagement if I steal a bank, mother. I 
don’t think she would ever go back on me; she’s a splendid chum! ” 


“MISS” 


By Mark RENFoRD 


HE household of Monsieur Ratineau, the Beadle, was 
composed, at its normal strength, of Monsieur 
Ratineau, Madame Ratineau, and Ma Tante, plus 
two cats, Miss, sometimes known as the daughter 
of Pharoah, and the Queen of Sheba, or Sheba, for 
short. 

Each member of the family was recommended 
by a particular distinction: Madame Ratineau by 
the Accident, Ma Tante by her opulence, Monsieur 

Ratineau by his beadledom, Miss by her maternai virtues, and the Queen 

of Sheba by her beauty. 

The exact nature of Madame Rantineau’s Accident was veiled in the 
mists of a respectable antiquity and a limited vocabulary. It was in some 
way connected with a horse, white of coat but black of heart. The horse 
had succumbed, and Madame Ratineau alone survived to tell the tale. 
This she did, ever more and more vaguely, quite as often as was opportune 
and nearly as often as was importune. It was ancient and modern history 
at the same time—ancient in its origin and modern in its results. The 
latter Madame Ratineau described with a large tracing on the air of mon- 
strous diagrams that set notes of interrogation against the so-called dis- 
coveries of all the physiologists from Zeno down to Cuvier. Madame 
Ratineau was not made apparently as other people are; but she was not 
unduly puffed up. She claimed only one compensation for the Accident, 
namely, to have her own way on every point. 

Monsieur Ratineau, the Beadle, would have thus been a somewhat 
over-married man had he not steadfastly adhered to a useful little habit of 
his own—the habit of the last word. Now, domestic animals made Madame 
Ratineau feel she did not exactly know how, though, of course, she knew 
exactly why. But Monsieur Ratineau’s sentiments were more definite. 
He loved animals, and held that it was precisely for that reason that Madame 
Ratineau did not love them. He saw mere wifely contrariness where 
Madame Ratineau ‘saw the Accident. These sharply contrasted views led 
to disputes, which Ma Tante was called in to decide. Her decision was 

enerally in favour of Monsieur Ratineau. For Ma Tante knew that she 
liked and supposed that she understood the smaller domestic animals, and, 
by her kindness to them, had for many years contributed in no inconsiderable 
degree to the keeping-up of the canine and feline death-rate of Paris. 

Miss and the Queen of Sheba were materialised last words of Monsieur 
Ratineau. Each owed her local habitation and her name to the Beadle. 
Miss was a handsome and responsible tabby—a person of one instinct, the 
motherly. If the maidenliness of her name suggests a little impropriety 
to English ears, it must remember that it suggested nothing at all to the 
ears of Monsieur Ratineau and household. At the period at which this 
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story opens, Miss was in a species of half-mourning for a promising family 
of five that ten days ago had disappeared mysteriously, as families will, out 
of their natal wood cellar. 

The Queen of Sheba was a daughter of Miss by an earlier marriage— 
the only survivor of four. It was only by Ma Tante’s rather energetic 
wrestling with the Accident that the Queen of Sheba had survived at all, 
for she had a touch of Persian in her, and a touch of Persian is all very 
well when you are just a cat, but all very ill when you are a cat and an 
incubus. The Queen of Sheba was a magnificent creature; hence the name 
that the Beadle bestowed upon her. She was generally called Sheba, for 
short. This was an unfortunate curtailment of her grandeur, and for all 
the idea of magnificence that the shortened name conveyed, Monsieur 
Ratineau might really just as well have called her Mesopotamia. 

At this moment the position of Sheba, for short, presented serious 
difficulties. She was on the most advanced boundary line of kittenhood. 
But in view of her recent bereavement, Miss had sent Sheba back to the 
nursery, for she could not do without something to mother. The Queen 
of Sheba, who was absolutely indifferent to the disappearance of her half- 
brothers and half-sisters, submitted with astonishment and not too good 
grace to this tardy recrudescence of maternal affection. Thus the seed 
of discontent was sown in her heart. Her temper was somewhat soured. 
She played with her claws out, which is not at all the game. 

Things might have worked back to a more comfortable state had not 
Monsieur Ratineau chosen this very season for producing Moses out of 
his coat pocket. Moses was a puppy that the Beadle had rescued from 
the bucket of destiny. Monsieur Ratineau had therefore named him Moses 
—that is, “ drawn out.” And when you know a little more about Moses, 
“drawn out,” you will decide without hesitation that the Beadle was 
happier in the selection of the name for the puppy than of the puppy for 
the name. 

Moses was ill-favoured among dogs. He was liver and white—a 
fantastic combination under the best of circumstances, and a mighty 
unpleasing one under the worst. They were the worst in the case of Moses, 
for the colour seemed to have been dabbed in anyhow, and he gave you 
the impression of a dog turned inside out. As to his breed, it was impossible 
to advance any definite assertion for the moment, and as time went on it 
seemed to become more and more impossible. He was just a plain dog— 
very plain. The ugliness of his soul was not yet apparent, but his physical 
ugliness was amply sufficient for the day. 

When Monsieur Ratineau brought Moses out of his pocket and put 
him down, Miss, who happened to be alone in the basket that was her 
domain, sat for some time thoughtfully blinking at the liver and white 
splotch that lurched and staggered about the sanded floor, whimpering 
most distressfully for the desolation thereof. At last she stepped out of 
her basket with as much caution as if the tiling were composed of a par- 
ticularly brittle species of ice, walked delicately about Moses along a spiral 
that had Moses a its centre, examined curiously the parti-coloured riddle 
squirming at that point, made nothing of it, retreated, returned, made 
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something of it, and on this last impression set briskly to work to repair 
the glaring defects of Moses’ toilet. 

The slightness of the opposition offered by Moses to the attentions 
of Miss encouraged her to proceed yet further along the path of benevolence. 
With reassuring miauls, deft pushes, and an occasional tug at the slack of 
his neck, she urged the puppy towards the basket. When there, she hauled 
him over the edge and stepped in after him. The ceremony of adoption 
had been short, but complete. In renaming Miss from this moment “ The 
Daughter of Pharoah,” the Beadle imagined that he had imagined the 
extraordinary, but perhaps, after the manner of men, he had only imagined 
the obvious. 

This scene made Madame Ratineau feel, in an acute degree, she did 
not exactly know how. Her diagrams on the air were portentously 
zigzaggy. But Moses was a last word of M onsieur Ratineau, the Beadle, 
to whom his two successful feats of nomenclature had naturally endeared 
the puppy. Give a dog, not to mention his adoptive mamma, a highly 
appropriate name and you will stick to him. Monsieur Ratineau stuck to 
Moses with a tenacity worthy of a handsomer cause. Ma Tante, moved 
to huskiness by the adoption business, cast for Moses, and Madame Ratineau 
bottled up her dissitichction and her symptoms. For she reflected that it 
is so difficult to find an aunt with a nice little piece of money, and so easy 
to find distant cousins vulgarly disposed to divide that nice little piece of 
money into smaller, less nice pieces. 

When the Queen of Sheba returned home half an hour later, she eyed 
the newcomer with that disfavour with which Madame Ratineau might 
regard the distant cousins of Ma Tante. Then she put one paw into the 
basket with the intention of taking up such a portion as she could of her 
old place. But the bounds of the basket were not so wide as the bounds 
of the Daughter of Pharoah’s affection. There was room in it for hardly 
more than one and a half—it had been a tight fit for Miss and her elderly 
kitten—and being a dividend ever so much smaller than the divisor, 
Daughter of Pharoah, plus Moses, plus Queen of Sheba, it was evident that 
into that basket Sheba would not go. This mathematical verity the 
Daughter of Pharoah indicated by a vigorous pat (claws out) that sent Sheba 
spinning backwards on the floor. 

The Queen of Sheba understood by this the permission, with her 
mother’s strenuous blessing, to consider herself definitely grown up—dquite 
come out. It had been tardy in arriving : it was to be accepted with alacrity. 
Sheba rose from the floor, shook the sand of home out of her fur, and went 
forth briskly into the wide world. For six whole months she gave no sign 
of life. And Madame Ratineau, who, on the strength of the Accident and 
as set-off to the Beadle’s tiresome habit of the last word, attributed to 
herself the gift of postfactum prophecy, declared that she had always known 
that Sheba would come to no good. 

In the meantime Moses grew from toyhood to boyhood and on to 
youth. ‘The character of dogs in general is as easy to read as an illuminated 
advertisement. A dog, in the vast majority of cases, is a mere conscience, 
good or bad, on four legs. But Moses gave no outward evidence of his 
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inward naughtiness. His eye was untroubled and childish; the angle of 
his tail sincerity itself. He displayed the edifying virtues of obedience, 
modesty, and cheerfulness——In an innocence of heart that later events 
argued to be basely feigned, he barked at the wrong persons. On more 
than one occasion he followed Monsieur Ratineau, the Beadle, to church, 
and went to sleep in the vestry, swathed in Monsieur le Curé’s old cassock, 
as if he had taken some kind of minor orders. 

“ A nice little beast! would observe Tartempion, who understood 
dogs. 

ne Nest-ce pas? would say Ma Tante, who supposed that she did. 

Now this Tartempion was an agriculturist, for he carried a hoe over 
his shoulder. He hung himself up on his neighbours’ gates, passed the 
time of day lengthily with them, and talked crops in the most convincing 
way. But in spite of all this, Tartempion, the agriculturist, was rumoured 
to float immense quantities of game, seasonable and unseasonable, on the 
Paris market. His garments were cut monstrous bulgy. And the forest- 
guards discontentedly conceived of Tartempion less as an agriculturist than 
as a walking game-bag. 

When Ma Tante spoke of a dog as a nice dog, she meant morally nice. 
But Tartempion’s compliment was of not so exalted a character. He 
referred rather to sturdiness of build, length of leg and nose, and quickness 
of eye. Tartempion, hung up on Monsieur Ratineau’s gate and observing 
Moses sideways, had remarked that he was sturdy of build, long of leg 
and nose, and quick of eye. 

“A nice dog! ” would say Tartempion, the agriculturist. 

“ N’est-ce pas? » would agree Ma Tante, with effusion. 

And Moses blinked at Ma Tante and winked at Tartempion. 

At the end of the six months, Sheba came home. Where she had 
been all the time, no one ever knew, but her great life-scheme, whatever 
it was, had been a lamentable failure. There was no magnificence about 
her now. Her coat was in a frightful state of delapidation. She was just 
leg and backbone; so thin that she cast no shadow worth mentioning; so 
feeble that when she coughed—she had a nasty cough—she almost lost her 
balance. It was evident that Sheba had been throwing her cap over the 
mill, as they say, to a pretty considerable extent. 

Miss and Moses were sitting side by side in the basket, which they 
now filled much more than comfortably. The Daughter of Pharaoh did not 
immediately recognise the returned prodigal—it is doubtful indeed that she 
ever did, for it must be confessed that her intellectual incapacity was pro- 
eee She had never been able to count further than one in the article 
of kittens, and had an arithmetical table of her own by which once times 
one made about half a dozen. In this crisis her memory went all to pieces. 

“I seem to know the face,” she said plainly to berself; “but, dear 
me! if I can put a name to it! ” 

In a minute, however, the Daughter of Pharoah’s mothering enthusiasm 
swamped every other consideration. Whatever this thing might be, it was 
a creature that wanted love and care and washing; the more so as it appeared 
to be a cat. With an adroit dig of her head in his ribs, Miss butted 
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Moses neatly out of the basket. Then she invited Sheba in. Sheba did 
not make any bones about accepting, though, indeed, she had little else to 
make. Thus it was that Miss adopted her own daughter. 

Now when Moses shot out of that basket, his material fall was some 
six inches. His moral fall you will reckon at about an Irish mile, or at 
nothing particular: an Irish mile, if he was originally high principled ; 
nothing particular, if he was originally depraved. At any rate, he got on 
to his feet an outwardly changed dog. He shook off the sand of home, 
as Sheba had done; he shook off the sand of virtue for ever, as Sheba had 
done but temporarily. With a wickedly cocked tail, with a wickedly 
gleaming eye, he stalked out of the kitchen, out of the yard, out of the 
gate. He turned to the left; it was insignificant. For a moment his liver 
and white ugliness was seen debasing the prospect in the direction of the 
forest. Then he disappeared. 

That evening it became known that he had attached himself to Tar- 
tempion, the agriculturist—unto Baalpeor, as the Beadle expressed it. 

If Moses had ever wished to do so, he could never have returned 
home. Monsieur Ratineau indeed proposed to reclaim him. But Ma 
Tante’s faith in dogs had been shaken by the defection of Moses; Madame 
Ratineau’s tolerance towards cats enlarged by the return of the prodigal 
Sheba, and the Accident had it on this occasion. Moses was allowed to go 
to the deuce, as they say, in his own way. He remained with Tartempion, 
was helpful to him in his agricultural pursuits, and proved himself a nice 
dog. Whether Tartempion made Monsieur Ratineau any pecuniary com- 
pensation is doubtful. But it is not doubtful that shortly after these events 
Ma Tante declared at supper that if she had not known that it was mutton 
she was eating, she would have sworn it was venison. Perhaps Monsieur 
Ratineau, the Beadle, would have been ready to swear just the opposite. 

Sheba soon regained her circular measurements and her beauty, and 
retrieved by unimpeachable behaviour her damaged character. By general 
desire, the Daughter of Pharoah became just plain “ Miss ” again, for the 
history of Moses was no credit to her adoptive discrimination. She seemed 
to ruminate gravely over recent incidents. Perhaps she contrasted the 
lapse of Sheba with that of Moses, and deducted that Sheba’s misbehaviour 
had been, as the virtue of Moses, parenthetical. Perhaps she asked herself 
whether on two occasions she had not been a trifle too hasty; whether 
affection, even of the adoptive kind, should not be tempered by discretion; 
whether one should raise one’s voice, let alone one’s hand, to children; and 
so forth. She appeared to sit and revolve such high meditations. But 
probably, for she was colossally unintelligent, she merely sat. 


ENGLAND'S SON 


By Lity Curistison 


OSITIVELY the last attempt of Vernon Carlton 
Courtenay to exterminate the ubiquitous kangaroo’ 
—how’s that? ” twanged Benson. 

The squatters laughed. “It'll be sport.” 
Vernon turned bitterly. “ ‘Sport! ? when 
my cattle die because the wallabies gobble my 
isolated clumps of grass? ‘Sport?’ To me it’ll 
be a fight for life! ” 
“JT think yer take things a bit serious,” 
remonstrated “ hungry ” Scott from over the Divide. 

The squatters looked at Vernon’s greying hair, and he looked at his 
bare plains, at the dusty trees that shrank from the copper sky and mockery 
of dry lagoons. 

Somewhere a dingo wailed, hot-throated. 

“ Perhaps I do,” he observed. 

“ You only require a spill of rain to start the grass,” cheered old 
Farquhar, whose run lay off the infested area. ‘ We'll do our best, mate, 
to obliterate the marsupials to-morrow. [ll bring Courage along. Till 
sun-up, good night.” 

“ All right; Pll show you an English shoot,” called Vernon after his 
departing neighbours, “ beaters and all.” 

The back-blockers’ enthusiasm threw back in a whirl of sand. “A 
real Old Country shoot in style; hooray! ” 

Benson, the wit, took down the slip-rails. “If Wallaby Vernon’s 
cattle multiplied like Wallaby Vernon’s vermin, he’d be a millionaire! ” 

No one disputed it. 

“It’s the devil of a life,” ruminated Scott, “hanging on in that 
sand-pan what he never ought ter have selected. He’s a three and a half 
per cent. Englishman, an’ I like him.” 

“ He’s not doing great things, but he’s making a good fight, and 
England may be proud of her son,” agreed Farquhar. ‘Shoot up 
to-morrow! Cheer-oh, boys! ” and he struck a side track for his homestead. 

“© Why don’t he chuck it? ”» demanded Benson, facetious-thumbed. 

“ Which? ” 

“ Vernon.” 

“ Haven’t yer heard? He’s countin’ on gettin’ married.” 

The youngster laughed. “ And he’s come here to do it! ” 

“Yer mean Miss Courage Farquhar? ” asked Scott. - 

“ Lor’, no! There’s nothing there. The fact is, I have one eye ‘n 
that direction.” 

“ You have? ” 
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“ Yairs; but Vernon? ” 
“The girls in England, waitin’.” 
“ For him to make a fortune? » The idea convulsed Benson. “ Oh, 
how fruity! Going to marry Wallaby Vernon when he—he—makes a 
fortune! » Their mirth came grotesquely along the grim track that threaded 
the Chinese puzzles of bleached cattle bones shining through the glow. 
* * * 


Vernon’s solitary dinner was over quickly. Each evening he entered 
the day’s work in the heat-warped diary and added accounts. Afterwards 
he would stretch and smoke on his deep verandah. To-night the blue 
darkness worked magic on the mud floor and bough-shade of his log-hut, 
and the far firmament showed wealth to all. Hope seemed to expand 
among those countless stars where Vernon’s thoughts got “ bushed ” nightly. 

Twelve years ago he had turned squatter in the vast out-back; glorying 
in the wild, free life, though capital melted and drought alone brought 
sure returns. Straws which other men caught, Vernon somehow missed ; 
it takes a life-old bushman to reckon the wind. He watched men file 
along the fertile track of temptation, where they grew rich—or died. He, 
too, might have shouldered his’ swag that way, where weaker men dashed 
in and won. 

Back in England a woman, who had waited for him through the elastic 
stage called girlhood, was true still. Each mail reminded him, in a faithful 
grey envelope. 

It would be winter in England now. 

He remembered the quiet country where she crumpled through pure 
snow to the cold, grey church, summoned by century-mellowed bells. The 
plaintive insistence of the mopoke hushed, and he forgot for a time the 
thirsting land that would be re-baked before the night had managed to get 
it cool; distant hobble-bells changed to an old-world chime. 

“TJ loved her,” he murmured, uneasily; then started, noticing the past 
tense. “If I still loved her, I could go back, beg a hundred-pounder job 
and settle content, a back number in a suburban road.” He laughed at 
the idea. 

Some cattle disturbed the night, and shifted the focus of his thoughts 
to another picture: out of a thousand-hoofed dust-haze careered Courage 
Farquhar, one with the blue-shirted, long-whipped riders. In hot sun, stock 
grazing, the company lulled to a crawl; or stretching the plain, they dashed 
to head a stampede. His heart beat faster and his pulses danced to the 
tune of the crash and the rush that haunts a bushman for ever. 

At the present moment, no doubt, she would be sitting with her father 
by the unshaded lamp, planning cattle sales. 

Just an ordinary bush girl, sometime doctor, clergyman, cook, engineer, 
fence-repairer, philanthropic darner-up, with two generations of Australian 
sun in her hair and her heart. Ignorant? yes; she had had no education 
except at the big school called Life. 

Often she came to Vernon at the end of the day’s work; and easing 
in the saddle that had almost been her cradle, talked with him of England, 
the place she, too, called Home. Again she would ask to see his Raine 
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college photos that hung among the “ Illustrateds ” on the log wall. With 
chin on brown hand, eyes tamed, she would repeat, “that’s where I’m going 
some day.” Every Colonial hopes to save enough to visit his Mecca. 
Well for him if he never rakes the money, for a fiercely loyal heart, expect- 
ing the welcome it extends from its own sunlit shores, must face the chill of 
unseeing eyes. 

“If you do go to the Old Country,” he had replied, “I should like 
to be with you to——” 

“To explain me?” She was intuitive. 

“ Yes”; he was truthful. Then he remembered there would be a pale- 
eyed, light-haired woman, waiting. 

And the two pictures would not blend. 

* * * * * * 

Next morning a merry cavalcade clattered up while Vernon was look- 
ing down his gun and counting cartridges. 

The coloured cook suavely permitted Courage to make the coffee, and 
the breakfast was further eventful by plunder from Farquhar’s fowl house. 

“ Have you noticed that I look particularly pensive? ” asked Benson 
of the girl. 

“ Aren’t you afraid of setting the sun ablaze? ” demanded her parent. 

The dandy patted his oily parting. 

“‘T always use water,” said Scott, whose hair would not divide at all. 

“ Reckless extravagance! ” came in chorus, and Vernon frowned; he 
hated people who were flippant about the drought. 

“Pm sorry I’m so beautiful,” apologised Benson, “ but what I was 
going to remark when you were so witty, sir, was that I’m wondering if I 
dare ask Courage, again to-day, to marry me? ” 

“She’s too wild a filly to be trotted into the matrimonial yard,” 
declared Farquhar contentedly. 

It was Vernon Courtenay who tied her veil. 

“Why do he get all the by-products in the way of privilege? ” gesti- 
culated Scott. 

“ He’s won my eternal gratitude—never once has he proposed! ” And 
Scott was glad that anyway she did not appear to care for Courtenay. 

They mounted. Bushmen look their best when, horses turned to the 
blinding sun, they vault to the saddle. 

“If this is an English shoot I can only say it’s imposing,” compli- 
mented Farquhar, beaming round. 

Scott was dubious. “It looks ter me more like a bloomin’ search 
party fer Burke and Wills? ” 

It was a remarkable gathering: white stock-man and black, Lee- 
Metford and stone tomahawk. Vernon had invited every black man, 
woman and child for miles round to beat up the game, at the same time 
warning them that they must come clothed. The jovial squatters were 
surprised to see how endlessly the verb “ to clothe » could be conjugated. 

The noisy, garish mob advanced among the riders. 

They did not have far to go to find the wallabies; in fact, the wallabies 
found them. Vernon called a halt, when suddenly Farquhar interfered. 
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Standing up in stirrups like the officer in the picture, he commanded, “ raise 
hell! ” 

“Go to the devil! ” Vernon’s indignant remonstrance was mistaken 
for confirmation. 

Each black-man rattled stones in a pot brought for the purpose, and 
the women and piccannies beat nullas on kerosene tins; all howled. 

The squatters rocked at the mischief Farquhar had worked. In his 
attempt to stem pandemonium Vernon resembled the conductor of a 
Wagner opera. Farquhar rubbed his chin; those who let loose should 
first reckon whether they can chain again. 

Naturally every wallaby within a mile cleared out. Then the blacks 
simultaneously ceased. Vernon had raged himself hoarse and the others 
were helpless with laughter. So the conscientious savages began again. 

This time Vernon’s arms were dedicated to his guests. ‘ What have 
you come out to see? A mob of excited maniacs? ” ; 

“ Or a man clothed in soft speeches? ” tacked on Benson. 

“ A wallaby shoot—English style,” replied Scott, who was practical. 

Then Courage, crying with mirth, worked the miracle of silence. 
“Stop! ” she wit 

As a contrast it was appalling. Every bird and beast seemed to have 
left the district for good. 

“‘ Congratulations! ” yahooed Benson. 

“What shall we do now? ” ventured Farquhar. 

“Tm ashamed of you, Dad! ” laughed Courage, and their host sulkily 
did not care. 

Courage addressed the blacks in Pidgin-English. Under the guidance 
of the head stock-man they were to beat up the bush paddock while the 
guns waited at the mouth of the scrub. The heathen, puzzled, said they 
understood and roamed shrilly away. Vernon gazed disgusted after the 
fat bodies and wasted limbs of no Parthenon proportions. ‘TI set out to 
conquer the hemisphere,” he muttered, “and I reap a harvest of bandi- 
coots.” 

“Courage!” It was coincidence that Farquhar shouted to the girl. 

Horses abreast swept the plain, then filed the scrub. Noise notified 
the blacks at work. Presently kangaroos and wallabies sped by. The men 
and the girl picked them off; and still more wallabies came. Working 
through the bush paddock the sport grew more like butchery. Scalps 
dangled from saddles and men demanded more cartridges. Far, faintly, 
sounding like a toy, came the throbbing tin-beat. They piled the stiffening, 
fear-eyed creatures that scientists respect. Dizzily, the heat sickened them 
as the sun tracked the meridian. Courage raised her veil for air. 

“T wish I had a photo of the bag,” Vernon smiled again, “ they would 
hardly believe it in England.” 

Farquhar grabbed at the flies. “It’s good enough! ” 

Someone suggested lunch but no one was hungry. 

“ Keep it up! ” pleaded Scott, “ we’re here ter give Vernon a show.” 
And they mounted again and away. On, till they fired towards a water- 
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hole where the buggy had arrived and lunch was spread under the shadeless 
trees. Off-saddling, they squatted in the swelter. 

Benson packed hacks of junk on his bread-plate. ‘“‘ It’s nice to think,” 
he told them, “ that this little day’s sport will put pounds into our friend 
Courtenay’s pocket and aid him to get married.” 

Full mouths agreed. ‘“ My word! sixpence per scalp and two and six 
_ per hide ter say nothing of the relief fer the country.” 

The man from over the Divide was game to turn his hand even to a 
joke. ‘Can’t yer see him bolting ter-night ter the railway track ter fire 
off a cable? ‘Come, yer lovin? Wallaby.’ ” 

After counting the scalps they found the loved one’s passage was 
provided. Vernon was rallied for his lack of enthusiasm. 

The insistent noise of the blacks was on his nerves. “ Let’s get on! ” 

They had knocked the ashes out of pipes and got started when the 
head stock-man galloped up leading a regiment of mosquitoes. ‘“ They’ve 
gone cranky! ” he wailed. 

“ The blacks? ” 

“ Yairs, and the cattle! Every blessed hoof has stampeded, carrying 
the new fencing along; they’re heading straight fer the Never-Never and 
the kangaroos is after °em! ” 

For once no one had a suggestion to offer. Vernon mopped his 
forehead. 

“Tt’s the blacks, curse em! ” went on the masculine Rachel, “ they’ve 
started their devil’s carrobbery and dancin’ and they’!l keep it up till they 
drops—it take the heart out of a man! ” 

“ We must go after the cattle,” said Courage. 

“No good! no good! It'll take a week before they steady down— 
they’ve melted every bit of fat that was on ’em and Lord knows how we’re 
ter get them ready be market again! ” 

Benson spoke. ‘ Look here, Courtenay! Have we come here to shoot, 
or have you tricked us to a fiery cattle round-up? ” 

“ The harm’s done,” spluttered Vernon, “ better account for the vermin 
that’s left, and leave the blacks and the cattle to go to the devil! ” 

Acting on this, they formed limp detachments round various water- 
holes, to catch those that came to drink. 

The sky blushed hotly and the sun dropped into the big lagoon. 
Girths were tightened for the ride home. 

“J should think we’d wiped out the kangaroos? ” ventured Scott as 
he said good-bye. 

“ Yairs,” shouted Benson, “and I daresay Courtenay will spare you a 
brace, my friend—they tell how dinners ain’t too frequent over the Divide.” 

“Come home with us,” invited Farquhar, “ we’re going to be festive.” 

Scott shook his head. ‘ No more wallaby, thanks, fer this child. I’m 
going home ter a long, long drink.” He turned solemnly to Vernon. 
“ Ask us ter the weddin’, mate? Ive a hard-boiled shirt somewhere and 
maybe Benny will lend me some harness fer me neck.” He lurched towards 
Courage. ‘“ Excuse me mentioning it, but I suppose yet haven’t, by chance, 
changed yer mind? ” 
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Her answer though kind was unsatisfactory. So the hungry man went 
back over the Divide. 

Farquhar shook hands with Vernon. ‘Thank you, sonny! I’m afraid 
we’ve worked the mischief among your herd, but I reckon we’ve all been 
interested in your English shoot, and anyway we’ve about wiped out the 
wallabies.—Are you coming, Courage? ” 

Hoof-beats died. 

* * * * * * * 

Vernon sat, gun across knees, staring at the illuminated west. ‘“ Yes,” 
he said aloud, “‘ thank God! we’ve exterminated the wallabies.” 

As he spoke from every direction they came, over the plains, out of 
the scrub they hopped, a ghostly multitude, listening scarily to. the insistent 
carrobbery. 

Then Vernon stood up. He cursed them for his wasted youth, for 
robbing the starving cattle, for his overdraft at the bank. 

Suddenly he stopped. 

“‘T waited to ride back with you,” explained Courage. 

He mounted in silence and very lingeringly they rode. It was almost 
worth the heat of the day to be granted the reflected marvel of night. 
Fairy cork-trees nodded to an enchanted sky, and the world hushed in 

er. 
is Presently the girl spoke. She told how Australia, that knows no 
autumn, is a land of dawn; and Vernon caught a glimpse along the sunny 
vista of her mind to infinite possibilty. He screwed his eyes not to see 
that shining track. 

Coldly he opened the slip-rails to his dreary homestead. ‘Are you 
coming through? ” he said. 

“For a minute to get the letters.” 

The mail-man was in. Vernon handed her the budget for her father 
and she pushed it into her blouse. 

“Good news from home? ” she questioned. 

Obediently Vernon opened the grey envelope. ‘ The usual,” he said 
dully. He tossed it and a parcel to one side. 

“ She is still waiting? ” Courage spoke in a whisper; the eyes looking 
down into his revealed nothing. 

“ She still—loves—me.” 

The Colonial girl gathered rein with sudden passion. ‘I don’t under- 
stand—you say she loves you, yet she remains twelve thousand miles away 
—I don’t understand.” 

“She loves me,” he repeated lamely. 

“Waiting! ” exclaimed Courage, her horse, too, showing impatience. 
She steadied it and herself —* That seems to me the position of England 
and her Colonies; the motherland waits while her sons go forth How long 
will you keep her waiting? ” 

Either he could not or would not answer. 

From the distance came a faint call of cattle. “I must go,” said the 
girl. She looked out over the plain as some sculptor will one day represent 
the spirit of young Australia that has chosen for its motto “ Advance.” 
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Sharply she turned. ‘ Will you come back to dinner with me? ” 

“No”; he made no attempt to be gracious. 

“ Not even to-night?” she asked, giving herself and him another 
chance. 

“ No.” 

The cattle called again and she rode away. 

It was not until she passed out of sight that Vernon took up his mail. 
Conscientiously he rambled through the closely written pages that told of 
country houses and holly and mistletoe. The pale-eyed, light-haired woman 
had been making plum-puddings and had sent one for him. Vernon opened 
the calico top—inside it was mildewed, mildewed as the dancing pumps in 
his dressing-room. 

The coloured cook stood by, contemptuous. 

Awhile Vernon gazed at the barren plain that struggled to the fertile 
station where Courage lived. There was still time to follow. England tells 
her son he is first a man of honour. Vernon chose. He tossed the mildewed 
plum-pudding towards the cook. ‘Damn it! [ll eat it! ” 

The cook represented incredulity. 

‘Pll eat every crumb! ” Vernon roared and wheeled viciously to his 
office. He threw himself into a chair and opened the diary. “ Four hundred 
and eighty-three scalps,” he entered, then paused, finger on the date. “ My 
God! ” he exclaimed, “it’s Christmas again.” 

Then he turned his face to the everlasting Never-Never. 


His ignorance of history recently shocked one of the woman friends 
of a certain young man. It was after a dinner party at his house, and she 
was telling him what she had learned in her private history class. One 
thing led to another, and all of the time he was getting into deeper water. 
At last she surprised him by inquiring, “ Now, tell me, Mr. » what 
are the Knights of the Bath?” He stammered for a while, and finally 
blurted out, “ Why, Saturday nights, I suppose.” 


LA HERMOSA 


By Mrs. KenpaLut Park 
I. 


ER name was Dolores, but she was known as La 
Hermosa because of her great beauty—the most 
wonderful dancer in Society and out of the profession. 

Last night she had danced for Charity; to-day 
she graced the bull-fight with her lovely presence: 
to-morrow she would dance for—Love! 

There were other women with her—her pale. 
proud sister and her chaperone; there were thousands 
among the spectators; but the women with her, those 
in the neighbouring boxes and seats on either side, felt there was but one 
woman at Las Arenas to-day, and she was La Hermosa. 

Being Don Bartolomé’s elder daughter, she sat to the right of Dojia 
Asuncion. Her wide-spread fan lay idle in her lap, just as the Marqués 
de Benavente had handed it to her a minute ago; on the empty chair beside 
her, his bouquet of camelias and carnations. Red carnations nestled in her 
hair and among the lace on her blue satin bodice. The white mantilla, 
falling over the soft masses of her dusky hair, shaded her eyes, intensified 
the mystery of their depths as her gaze swept the immense circle of tiered 
seats that embraced the bull-ring. 

On all sides thousands of human beings were still creeping, swarming, 
ant-like, into place. Countless fans and papers fluttered and waved like 
moths round candles, for beneath the dazzling sky the day was hot and 
breathless. 

Mingling with the hum of humanity came the soft strains of the band 
on the opposite side of the vast arena, but La Hermosa heard only the 
voices of the people around her—and on everyone’s lips, it seemed was the 
name of “ Frasquillo,” the idol of the hour. 

Just for a moment the scene before her faded from her sight. She 
forgot that prim, decorous Dofia Asuncién was seated between herself and 
Carmen; she forgot Don Bartolomé, the fat merchant prince, who, lolling 
against the side of the box, turned bulging eyes full of approval upon the 
beautiful daughter whom he proposed to make a marchioness. Best of all, 
she became oblivious of the presence of sleek Benavente. 

For the last ten minutes his mild voice had lisped in her ear, his restless 
hands had fidgeted on the back of her chair. She remembered only the face, 
the dominating personality of the bull-fighter whose prowess the world of 
Barcelona had gathered to see. 

Occasionally the alluring sweetness of her sister’s voice fell upon her 
ears, and each time she was conscious of a vague pang. La Hermosa 
glanced sideways across Dofia Asuncion at the girl who was well-nigh a 
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stranger to her. Yes, Carmen was plain—heavy-browed, pale-skinned, with 
hands and eyes that were always still; but such a voice! 

How long the minutes were! 

At last! 

The band burst into loud and martial music. The wooden barrier 
opposite was thrown open, and from the darkness of the passage behind it, 
the brilliant desfile of bull-fighters, preceded by two mounted alguaciles in 
medizval costume, streamed slowly across the arena. 

First came three matadores, walking abreast, their gorgeous “ capas ” 
falling gracefully over one shoulder, marching to the music with a curious, 
rythmical swagger of hips and elbows, looking for all the world, in the 
vastness of the circus, like midget men. 

From the first moment of their appearance La Hermosa’s eyes were 
fixed upon the figure in the centre. The gay “banderilleros,” the 
“ picadores ” in iron leggings and boots mounted upon miserable skeleton 
horses, the mules in gay trappings of red and yellow ball fringe and jingling 
bells—all were a dazzling blur, and she saw nothing but the shimmering 
satin and gold of Frasquillo’s lithe, graceful figure. 

Presently the procession dispersed over the field; the alguaciles rode 
away with the key of the stable, which one of them had received in his 
hat from the President. 

There were twenty thousand persons at Las Arenas that afternoon, but 
to La Hermosa there was but one—a man; later she realised that there was 
a woman, too. She craned her neck when Frasquillo, advancing with 
mincing steps, stood beneath the President’s box, which was next their own, 
and, bowing low, made his speech before killing his bull. Not a word 
reached her, but she saw him lower his “ capa” with a graceful flourish, 
letting it fall sweepingly to the ground, and then, half turning on his heel, 
take a few backward steps. The dew of excitement of the coming combat 
glistened on his lean, shaven face; against the pallor of his features his brow 
showed startlingly black. 

Don Bartolomé called lustily to his favourite. 

“Ta capa! Os guardare la capa!” he cried. 

A dozen eager hands were stretched out to take it, but La Hermosa’s 
were the first, and, with sparkling eyes and smiling lips, she took and spread 
the bull-fighter’s gorgeous cloak like a banner over the side of the box. 

She was quite unconscious that Benavente was looking at her with 
angry eyes, that his flowers had fallen from the chair, and now lay crushed 
and soiled at her feet. Her sister’s black brows were raised; Dona 
Asuncion’s head was discreetly turned aside. 

Young though she was, La Hermosa had witnessed many a “ corrida.” 

That curious, contradictory strain seen in the women of Spain was 
strong within her. Tender-hearted, passionate, feminine to her finger tips— 
yet the horrors of the bull-fight passed unnoticed before her. Neither the 
cruel ripping of the broken-down, blindfold horses, nor the torture of the 
teased and goaded bull, appealed to her. She saw only the peril of the 
daring matador; his hair-breadth escapes from the ugly horns of the bellowing 
brute; his coolness and courage; the dexterous sureness of his hand and eye. 
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Frasquillo killed his first bull with a single, clean thrust. The spectators 
cheered wildly. Scarce one among them felt a qualm for the goring of the 
miserable horses, for the tortured dead bull now being dragged from the 
arena by the gaily betrapped mules. 

Men sprinkled basketsful of sand over the blood-soiled ground. Once 
again the field was fair and clean, dotted with more blindfold horses stagger- 
ing beneath the burden of the weighted “ picadores ”; again the thin, clear 
note of the bugle, piercing the hot air, heralded the approach of the next bull. 

* * * * * * * 


The sun was in the western sky. One half the bull-ring was bathed 
in yellow light—here the cheap seats—the other half in shadow; and every- 
where in the glare of the sunshine, in the comfort of the shade, were the 
tense faces of the eager spectators. 

The hot air had grown heavy with the smell of blood, with the weight 
of lustful excitement. Fifteen times the jingling bells of the mules 
announced the removal of the bleeding carcass oF a horse; four times they 
told of the death of the goaded bull. 

The fifth was in the arena. He came in with a rush and a bellow of 
rage. The smell of blood struck upon his nostrils. Just for a moment he 
glanced wildly to right and to left, galloped half-way across the ring, and 
then swerved round. 

A picador edged up sideways, keeping his horse’s blindfold eye next 
to the bull, who, with a sudden bellow of anger, lowered his head and 
buried his horns in the beast’s side. 

With the aid of his long pole the rider strove in vain to drive him off; 
the screaming horse staggered a few steps, then fell, bringing the picador 
with it. 

For a sickening minute bull and horse were one; then, with a snort, 
the great brute turned from the still quivering horse, strayed aside, and 
again lowered his head to plunge at the fallen man, whose weighted boots 
effectually prevented him rising. 

The spectators watched in breathless silence, The picador lay between 
the bull and the wooden barrier. For hima horrid death seemed imminent. 
Suddenly, before anyone realised what was happening, Frasquillo, who had 
been leaning against the barrier talking to a group of his admirers, had 
sprung swiftly and silently in front of the bull and covered the recumbent 
man with his unfurled capa. 

Another breathless moment—the red eyes of the enraged bull caught 
the tantalising red rag. Up went the head in a furious toss. There was a 
din of “ Ahs! ” cries and shouts on all sides, followed by a death-like silence 
as the vast multitude held its breath. 

In that box next to the Presidencia, La Hermosa closed her eyes to 
shut out the horror of the mangled form of the man she loved. Then— 
a sudden storm of applause breaking through the deadly, tainted atmosphere. 
The picador was safe, and Frasquillo—his satin breeches rent from knee 
to thigh—stood safe and sound within a few paces of his foe. 

Shouting wildly, yelling with enthusiasm, the spectators rose in a body. 
Upright, regally beautiful, with the flush of excitement on her cheeks, 
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shining in her eyes, La Hermosa plucked the flowers from her hair, from 
her bosom, and threw them at the matador. Further on, men’s caps, hats, 
cigars, women’s fans—were hurled into the arena. 

But now the game goes on. Here and there a riderless horse still 
quivers upon the ground, over which are scattered picadores and bull-fighters 
awaiting their moment. The “ torero,” with carefully poised banderillas, 
faces the red-eyed bull. 

“Bravo! bravo! muy bien!” The pretty darts stand upright on the 
bull’s shoulders; he circles round wildly, shakes one out—over the dark hide 
the red blood begins to trickle. Now two more banderillas are Jodaed in 
his back. Dazed with pain, he goes for his tormentor, who, leaping lightly 
aside, sticks him with yet two more. Again the silver bugle tells the 
onlookers that the work of the matador begins anew—the pretty play with 
the capa, the teasing and tantalising and cheating of the tortured foe, followed 
by that neat thrust of the espada which spells instantaneous death; or, if 
he be not sure-handed, sure-eyed, the matador will thrust again and again 
and again, till the brute is faint from loss of blood, but, angry still, 
undaunted, brave to the death, faces his tormentors, for whom the derisive 
hisses and hoots and yelled execrations . . . Lingeringly the bugle call 
died away. It was Frasquillo’s third bull. Mincingly he approached Don 
Bartolomé’s box. 

La Hermosa thrilled. He was coming straight towards her, and she 
leaned forward, a smile on her scarlet lips. All the world would see that 
the incomparable Frasquillo toasted her! 

Dofia Asuncion smirked; Don Bartolomé put his hand to his ear, shell- 
wise. 

Under her lashes the beauty glanced at Benavente standing at her 
elbow. He had scarcely uttered a word during the last half-hour; now 
his eyes were on her sister Carmen, and something in his face made her 
look, too. 

Carmen’s restful hands were clasped in her lap; her sleek, dark head 
was turned aside. It seemed to La Hermosa that there was a flush on her 
sallow cheeks. 

But what was Frasquillo doing? 

At first she did not understand, and listened, scarcely daring to breathe. 
Then, as the truth dawned upon her, slowly the colour fled from her face, 
leaving her white and cold. 


II. 


Scarce a sound broke the stillness of the night. The jewelled sky was 
serene and calm, deeply blue, eloquent of a peace beyond human ken. 

The windows behind the marble balconies were closed, and Don 
Bartolomé’s handsome mansion, that an hour ago had blazed with light, 
was now wrapped in darkness. Only the arc-lamp hanging outside the 
garden wall lighted the wrought-iron gate of “Los Eucaliptos.” 

The “ fiesta” had been a very splendid one—another little brick in 
the social palace which Don Bartolomé was building for himself. The 
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Civil Governor had been among the guests, and two Deputies from Madrid, 
and last, but not least, the famous bull-fighter. 

Dolores, beautiful Dolores, had danced—had danced till Benavente, 
seeing with his eyes, hearing nothing with his ears, had felt his senses reel— 
and Don Bartolomé had gone to bed well pleased. 

On a sudden the bell of the Bonanova church struck the hour of two. 
A minute later the droning voice of the night-watchman sang the hour and 
that all was fair in the Calle Mutaner. 

But in her room La Hermosa stood before the long mirror. She was 
superbly dressed as a “ Maja.” She had danced for love—and lost. 

There was a flush on her cheeks, her eyes were unnaturally dark and 
brilliant, and her hands trembled as she loosened the priceless “ mantén ” 
from her shoulders and, with a little wild gesture, cast it from her. It lay 
half on, half off, the low couch at the foot of the lace-hung bed, its heavy 
silken fringe trailing upon the blue and white marble floor, the embroidered 
peacocks glistening beneath the glare of the electric lights. 

There, too, on the floor were her ribboned castanets, her guitar, just 
as she had thrown them down, and the red rose that had dropped from her 
hair. 

La Hermosa bent forward and gazed earnestly, critically, at her reflection 
in the glass; then raised her arms and removed the combs that held her 
hair, and let it fall like a cloud around her. 

“ Yes,” she said at last, drawing a deep breath, “ you are beautiful— 
lovely. I have seen no eyes so large or so bright as yours, no complexion 
so delicate, no features so petheet, You are beautiful—beautiful— 
beautiful! ” 

As she repeated the adjective, each time more slowly, more emphatically, 
her voice was vibrant with the most utter scorn and contempt. 

Just for a moment she buried her face in her hands, then raised it and 
again peered into the glass. 

“ Ah!” Her eyes dilated passionately, her voice almost choked her 
as she hissed through white, perfect teeth: 

“ You beautiful? You lovely? No, no; you are horrible—hideous. 
Look—look,” pointing her finger at the slender reflected figure. 

At that moment, with its long mantle of dusky hair and eyes, which 
seemed positively to burn with an unholy fire, it was transformed into the 
very embodiment of jealousy and passion. 

“ Look! ” La Hermosa cried; “ you are horrible! You are jealous! 
Yes, see—it is written in letters of fire upon your brow—in your eyes. 
Yes, yes! you are the demon of jealousy! ” 

The voice of the sereno came faintly through the closed window, and 
then the quick rush of an electric car along the street beyond the garden 
wall. The girl, standing before the bevelled glass, heard neither. She 
pressed her hands convulsively together. 

“ Dios mio! How hate you—how I despise you! You are envious, 
jealous—of your sister—of her voice—of—of Oh! that you had a 
voice to move the hearts of men—to bring the world to your feet—as 
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Carmen could surely do if she chose; but she is cold and proud and 
indifferent, whilst you are—contemptible! ” . 

She turned from the glass, a confusion of passions, good and evil, 
surging through her—astonishingly beautiful in her absolute misery—and 
began to walk up and down the pretty room with quick, angry steps, her 
long skirt sweeping aside all that lay in the way; now the castanets clacked 
against the marble floor, now she crushed the crimson rose. 

A nightingale in the eucalyptus tree outside her window burst suddenly 
into song, but La Hermosa did not hear. Her thoughts were in the 
brilliantly lighted salon where she had danced for love and—lost. And 
lost! The thought beat into her brain with cruel persistency. 

How divinely Carmen had sung! Her father’s guests had hung on 
every note of the lovely voice. What matter that she was ill-favoured? 
When she sang no one remembered—no one remembered! 

Again she paused before the mirror, pushed back the hair from her 
temples and brow. Slowly the fierce passion died out of her eyes and face. 

“ Poor Dolores!” Her voice was low, full of infinite pity and con- 
tempt. ‘ You are very small and very mean. You are jealous of your 
sister; but not of her voice only. No, no, do not deceive yourself. It 
is not the world you would bring to your feet; it is not the hearts of all 
men that you would thrill and stir; but the heart of one man only, and 
he Ah, yes, you have seen that it is not you his glance follows, nor 
yours the society he seeks, but hers—Carmen’s.” 

“You saw it yesterday at the Plaza de Toros, when he toasted her instead 
of you. You have seen it to-night, for when you danced, Frasquillo’s eyes 
were on Carmen. You might have seen it three weeks ago when first you 
met him, but that vanity Aoeed your eyes. Bah! I don’t care—I don’t 
care! ” 

A lump rose in her throat. 

The furious storm of blind passion was over, and, with a wild, pitiful 
gesture, she sank on to the floor beside the low couch, and, spreading her 
arms upon it, buried her face in them. 


IIT. 


Minutes passed, long, unrecorded minutes, in which La Hermosa was 
conscious only of a feeling of utter loneliness. 

A light breeze had risen, and the branches of the trees outside tapped 
against the window-panes. 

Someone came softly into the room and turned off the electric light. 

La Hermosa raised her head from her arms. 

“Who is there? ” she whispered. 

Carmen’s voice answered her out of the darkness, and the strange, 
subtle sweetness of its tone fell like molten lead upon the ears of the 
crouching girl. 

What was Carmen doing? She strained her eyes, but the room was 
not in pitch darkness. With that instinctive curiosity concerning little 
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things which torments us at critical moments, La Hermosa held her hand 
before her face. No, she could not see it—the darkness was too intense. 

What did Carmen want? How long had she been in the room before 
she switched off the light? A red-hot wave of anger and shame swept 
over La Hermosa. If Carmen did not speak—if Carmen did not leave 
the room—she must shriek! 

There was a little clicking noise, and now a stream of pale light flooded 
the disordered room. It glistened on the peacocks and lilies embroidered 
on the shawl hanging over the end of the couch. Carmen would see it, 
and the guitar and castanets thrown on the floor. 

La Hermosa turned her head with the watchful instinct of a cat. 

Carmen, in a flowing white gown, was standing by the window; one 
hand still held back the silk and lace curtains which she had drawn aside. 

She had opened the shutters, too, and the light from the arc-lamp in 
the street beyond the garden wall filtered through the swaying branches of 
the trees, so that the room was now in shadow, now in light. 

Carmen was coming towards her with that gliding, nun-like movement. 

“ Dolores.” 

La Hermosa shivered. 

“‘ What do you want? ” she said, in a strange voice, and made as if 
to rise. But Carmen dropped on to the couch beside her, held her down 
with twining, pleading arms. 

“Don’t; stay as you are!” Then, very gently, “ You are like me, 
hermanita—you are not sleepy? ” 

La Hermosa could not trust herself to speak. 

“‘ No,” she whispered at last, “I am not sleepy ”; and remembering 
her face as it had gazed back at her from the glass an hour ago, she shook 
her head so that the soft hair fell around it and hid her working features. 

“ Dolores,” the golden voice went on, “our father loves you better 
than he does me.” 

“Carmen! Why do you say that? ” 

“ He is ambitious, and—I am plain—ugly.” 

La Hermosa raised her face. 

“ Nonsense! ” she said, sharply. 

“T have only been back a few weeks, but I know, Dolores, this is 
what he has planned: you are to be the Marquesa de Benavente. Is my 
arm hurting you? ” 

“No, no,” La Hermosa muttered, hoarsely. 

“ He will plan for me, too, but—I can never please him. Dolores, we 
are sisters, yet we do not know each other well; that is because I have been 
so much with the aunts in Seville.” 

The shadows of the waving trees traced a checkered pattern upon La 
Hermgsa’s red satin skirt, upon Carmen’s white-clad figure as she bent over 
her sister. 

Carmen should have been triumphant; instead—how pale she was! 
La Hermosa herself was hot and cold by turns; hot when she thought of 
Frasquillo, cold when she remembered that the girl whose hands were on 
her head was her rival. Dios! Dios! She must get away from her! 
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“ Dolores, don’t move—don’t look at me; put your head on my lap— 
so; I want to tell you something, and—lI cannot if you look at me! ” 

The words trailed off in a wail, and to the listening girl all the little 
things in the room were alive, watching, listening—and only Carmen’s voice 
was unreal. 

“ What is it, Carmen? ” It seemed to La Hermosa that the harsh 
whisper filled every corner of the room. 

“A year ago, Dolores, when I was still in the convent of the Sacred 
Heart, I met a man whom I thought a king among men. It was the 
Feast of our Lady of Mercy, and the Sisters had taken us to the church. 
He was standing on the steps, and moved aside to allow us to pass. Our 
eyes met—and, Dolores, do you know what Love is? ” 

La Hermosa dug her nails into her hands, bit her lips till the blood 
ran. Did she know! 

“ Love is heaven and it is—hell! ” she cried, hoarsely. 

Carmen’s thrilling voice went on as if she had not spoken. 

“When I left the convent school three months later, I saw him again— 
many times, and at last one day—we were married secretly. Dolores—you 
will help me to tell our father! ” 

La Hermosa’s heart was beating wildly. She rose to her knees, threw 
her arms round her sister’s neck, kissed her—the hot tears of remorse 
raining down her burning cheeks. 

“ He will be angry with me,” Carmen said, insistingly; ‘* but, Dolores, 
you can sooth him—you ” 

“T cannot! I cannot! Carmen—for I, too, shall anger him! And 
oh, my dear, my dear, forgive me! I thought » 

The words were scarcely breathed, but Carmen heard. 

With hands that were cold and trembling, she pressed La Hermosa’s 
head down on to her lap again, changed her position so that both their 
faces were in the shadow. 

“ You must help me—to tell our father—his name.” 

La Hermosa scarce heard the dread in her sister’s voice for the joyful 
beating of her own heart. 

“‘ What is his name? ” she asked softly. 

“Cannot you guess, Dolores? His name is—Frasquillo! ” 


THE KING WHO WAS 
PRACTICAL 


By A. Hunter 


<eRN the golden days that are usually referred to as “ once 
+) upon a time” there dwelt a king, very young for a 
real monarch, who actually sat upon a throne and 
ruled his people. ; 

This king—perhaps it was on account of his 
youth—was ever seeking novelty. Every pedlar 
who called at the Palace had by Royal command to 
wait in the courtyard till the King could find leisure 
to inspect his wares, and it thus followed that there 
was ever one or more of these merchants cooling his heels on the Royal 
premises. But nothing new had been discovered among the pedlars’ wares 
for so long a time that the Court attendants had grown quite tired of over- 
hauling the former’s baskets. 

But one day an ancient man called who declared that he had for disposal 
something quite new, though he would on no account let anyone but the 
King finger his wares. 

“Tell your Royal master,” he said, “ that the name of my merchandise 
is Statistics, and that on seeing, he is bound to be interested.” 

Now the King being somewhat wilful, as Royal personages are apt to 
be, had insisted on entering the King business at such an early age that his 
ordinary education had been somewhat neglected, and not having grown 
out of his taste for sweetmeats he associated the name of Statistics with 
nothing more than a new kind of lollipop—probably from a dim resemblance 
it bore to the primitive “ sugar stick.” Be this as it may, when the stranger 
ordered into his presence opened his bags and produced a number of musty 
looking documents, which he said were the Statistics, his Majesty was a good 
deal disappointed. Nevertheless, affecting an interest he was far ion 
feeling, he asked the pedlar how he had obtained them and to what purpose. 
And when the pedlar explained that he had collected them at great expense 
of time and patience with the sole purpose of diverting the King, the youth- 
ful monarch could do no less than dismiss him with empty bags and full 
pockets. 

When he had gone the King took the bundle of documents into his 
private chamber. Opening the first one in some haste, he read:— __ 

“Tf all the empty bottles of wine that are consumed in this country 
were placed on the top of one another they would reach the moon.” 

“ Dear me! ” he exclaimed, “ what a disgraceful state of affairs. This 
certainly is a discovery. I had no idea I ruled over such a drunken nation. 
Something must be done to alter this and at once.” 

So he called a council of his wise men and put the affair into their 
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hands. For many days the council pondered over the matter without reach- 
ing aconclusion. At last the King grew impatient. 

“ You are over long,” he said, “in solving what seems to a practical 
man but a simple problem. There is, I ween, but one remedy for the evil.” 

“ And that, sire? ” questioned the Chief Councillor respectfully. 

“ The moon must be set further back,” said the King triumphantly. 

At this the Councillor lost his head and made a reply that a wise courtier 
would have avoided, with the result that he lost his head a second time and 
in more effective manner than on the first occasion. Then the hasty-tem- 
pered King called the second Chief Councillor and acquainted him with his 
solution of the problem. 

“ Wonderful! ” exclaimed the wise man, clapping his hand to his 
forehead. “To think that such a simple way out of the difficulty hadn’t 
occurred to us.” 

Thereupon the King rewarded him with the vacant post of Chief 
Councillor, and likewise rewarded himself for his wisdom by tacking several 
capital letters on to the end of his name. 

And the Councillor, who fully deserved promotion for his wisdom, gave 
orders that preparations should at once be made to build a high tower to put 
the King’s prescription into effect; while the latter withdrew to his chamber 
once more fo study the next statistic, which was :— 

“« At every tick of the clock a person dies.” 

“ But this is terrible! ” exclaimed the King. ‘ We must stop this at 
all hazards.” 

He racked his brain for a long time before he found a way out. At 
last he came out of his chamber with a triumphant smile on his face, and a 
few minutes after all the clocks in the kingdom were stopped. To allow 
one to tick was accounted a capital offence. 

And the King went back to his statistics. 

Chief among these was :— 

“Twenty per cent. of human illness arises from too free a use of mid- 
night oil.” 

To combat this, the King prohibited the sale of oil of any kind. All 
work and play was to be done by sunlight. And the King went on his way 
rejoicing. 

“ The most brilliant victory in warfare is not worth more on an average 
than a tenth of the money it has cost.” 

On reading this the King at once disbanded his Army. ‘“ My people 
will bless me,” said he, “ for relieving them of the tax of such an enormous 
and unnecessary burden.” 

“ There are 4,000 microbes to every cubic inch of air we breathe.” 

The King at once summoned his Council, after acquainting himself 
with this fact. 

“ Drastic measures can only reform such a scandalous state of affairs,” 
said he. ‘ You must pass a law at once to stop breathing.” 

“ Your Majesty,” said the Chief Councillor, in fear and trembling for 
the safety of his head, “ we can’t do that, for the obstinate people would 
disobey, or die.” 
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“ Then,” said the King, “issue an edict banishing every form of 
microbe from the realm and make it a capital crime for man, woman, or child 
caught harbouring one.” ; 

This was done, and a tremendous number of arrests were made in the 
slums—the dwellers therein, as is well known, are addicted to breeding these 
creatures. But in spite of this there were still fevers and pestilences— 
more than ever, some said. This may have been caused by the action of 
the officials, who, in their excessive zeal, failed to distinguish between bad 
germs and those necessary for the good of human kind. But the King was 
satisfied, and nothing else mattered. 

Another troublesome statistic was one which declared that one in three 
persons died from the effects of over-eating.” 

“ This won’t do,” said the King to his Councillors. ‘“ A third of my 
people lost to the kingdom through gluttony! Disgraceful! One in every 
three my subjects must stop eating.” 

“ They will die, sire,” said the Councillor. 

“ What of that,” said the King. “ Better sacrifice one in three to the 
good of the cause, than become a nation of gluttons. This disease spreads, 
as you must know. Set about the casting of lots at once.” 

“ Your Majesty’s will is law,” said the Councillor, bowing low. He 
was turning away when a sudden thought struck him. 

“ The Court will, of course, be exempt? ” he added. 

“ Certainly not,” replied the King. ‘“ That was what I meant just now 
when I observed that the disease spread. It has already spread to the Court. 
I have noticed more than one sign of over-eating in my retinue. Why you, 
yourself, Councillor,” went on the King, with a humorous glance at the 
worthy man’s paunch, “do not appear wholly innocent in this matter. 
Settle the matter by lot and the Court must take its chance with the nation. 
One in three, remember! ” 

The Councillor, a portly man of highly coloured visage, turned pale 
for all his ruddiness; but he had one more shaft in his quiver. 

“Your Majesty, doubtless—includes himself among—the—Court,” 
he stammered. 

“Certainly not,” replied the King. ‘ This statement, observe, says 
persons. Know that the King is neither person nor individual. The King 
never dies, sirrah.” 

“It is a slow, painful death, sire, that by starvation.” 

“ As to the latter,” said the King, “ I do not know, never having tried 
it. And one, judging by your figure, would assume your ignorance to be 
at least equal to my own. That it is slow I can readily conceive, but such 
is no drawback in the present case, seeing that it will give those chosen by 
Fate, time to perceive the error of their ways and repent. No, the only 
person in the realm who shall be exempt from this order is the good pedlar 
whom I have to thank for these most vital facts. Were it not for him I 
might never have had opportunity to display the interest and love I bear 
my people.” 

The King’s decree was published abroad, to the great consternation of 
his subjects, and this command concerned the rich as well as the poor. 
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Everyone envied the pedlar and wondered why he didn’t come forward to 
receive the honours which the King had expressed himself willing to bestow 
on the humble individual, but the pedlar and his pack had completely disap- 
peared. 

Meanwhile, so hostile was the feeling provoked by this last Royal decree 
that it was more than probable a revolution would have resulted had not the 
King happened on the following, and final statistic :— 

“The most untruthful appurtenances to the universe are statistics, 
politicians, diplomatists, and anglers. It being a well-known fact that were 
it not for the credulous there would be no rogues, it follows that the person 
to work the most mischief on mankind is he who puts faith in such things.” 

Then the King tore off his crown and dashed it on the marble steps 
before the throne, and swore: “By my Halidome! ” and many other 
kingly expressions. In the Council Chamber he made all haste to revoke 
the edicts which his perusal of the Statistics had lately caused him to issue. 

So that the building of the tower to the moon was suddenly abandoned, 
clocks were set merrily ticking once more, while the oil merchants took down 
the shutters from their shops, and microbes disported themselves as gaily as 
before. Furthermore, a great feast was prepared, at which every guest was 
commanded to eat to his utmost under pain of incurring Royal displeasure; 
and a huge reward was offered for the capture of the pedlar, dead or alive. 

Folk understood now why the latter gentleman had remained in such 
modest retirement. 

The King would have got his Army together again and this accom- 
plished, the nation restored to sanity, might have gone on in the old 
manner once more. But alas! it was now too late. For while he and the 
councillors had busied themselves with Statistics to the exclusion of State- 
istics, a neighbouring King had secretly gathered a mighty Army with which 
he marched triumphantly over the borders, conquering as he went. So that 
in the end, the King, shorn of his crown, his sceptre, and the goodly portion 
of the alphabet at the tail of his name, was forced to flee to an alien shore, 
where he ended his days as a commercial traveller. 


BLACK JAGUAR 


By M. A. RicHarpson-Jones 


pees HIS yourn, guv’nor? ” 

Ee. "Fully Conscious that the foregoing had been 
directed to someone, yet far too deeply wrapped 
in mine own meditations to grasp the fact that I 
was intended to be the recipient thereof, I allowed 
the query to pass unheeded. I had no particular 
desire to be disturbed! I was grappling with a 
ticklish mental problem, and my ruminations were 
of such delicate intricacy they could not stand being 
trespassed upon; hence my desire for privacy. Fate decreed otherwise! 

“Hey! Phst, guv’nor! This yourn? ” 

I looked up and beheld a fellow apparently of the coster persuasion, 
sporting corduroy trousers adorned with huge “ pearles,” leaning forward 
in his seat holding something toward me. ‘No, not mine,” I responded. 

“On the floor—thort it was yourn,” he stated. 

“ What is it? Anything valuable? » I replied. ‘“ Let me look.” 

Whereupon he handed me the object in question, which appeared to 
be a charm made to hang on a watch chain. Closely examined, it proved 
to be a claw of some animal, mounted in gold—altogether a peculiar piece 
of workmanship—and I intimated the same to the finder as I handed back 
the article. 

“ Strike me, guv’nor, if I don’t keep it for luck,” he remarked, and, 
suiting the action to the word, he promptly consigned it to the custody of 
his pocket, and, as if in apology for my seeming lack of confidence displayed 
in the look I bestowed upon him, he added, “ Orright, guv’nor, that’s 
orright. Anyone will tell yer where Tam. Orways find me at Farringdon 
Market. Ask for Bill Sprarso; anyone will tell you where to find me. If 
there’s any reward for it, not ’arf I ain’t on it, I tell yer! Bull Sprarso, 
don’t forget! Bill Sprarso, Farringdon Market! ” 

Despite his rough voice and unpolished manner, there was nevertheless 
a certain look of honesty on the fellow’s face, which bade me doubt not 
his “ Orright, guv’nor ”; and I certainly could not repress the smile which 
forced itself to my features—at the same time I found myself half wishing 
I was the happy possessor of such self-assurance and sang froid as that 
possessed by Bill Sprarso. 

However, with the advent of Gower Street Station, which was my 
rendezvous, I allowed the incident to vanish from my memory. 

A few days later, whilst scanning the Agony column of one of the 
daily papers, I was arrested by the following :— 


Lost, on Underground Railway, on 17th inst., a small 
gold-mounted charm, great sentimental value to owner. Finder 
will be rewarded on returning same to “ Charm,” 600, Bryaneton 
Square. 
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“ Great sentimental value, eh! ” I mused, as I laid the paper on the 
table and gazed pensively out of the window. “ Great sentimental value, 
eh! Let me see—No. 600. Well, as I happen to know a little about 
the object in question, I think I will just step round and interview the 
advertiser, if possible.” I scented something interesting, so I seized my 
hat and made my way to the address given. A middle-aged person, 
evidently the landlady, opened the door in response to my knocking, and 
in one breath informed me that the gentleman was at home if I had called 
in answer to the advertisement, and that his name was “ Barlow,” and not 
“ Charm,” of course, but if I’d wipe my boots carefully on the mat and 
step inside, she would speak to the gentleman, and what name was she to 
give, please? 

Having handed her my card, I awaited the individual who had adopted 
the nom de plume of “Charm,” and presently a tall, broad-shouldered 
person, decidedly military in appearance, presented himself, and cordially 
invited me into one of his rooms. He was rather disappointed when | 
informed him I had not the charm, but was very optimistic about eventually 
recovering it after I had related the circumstances in which it had been 
shown me; and when I repeated the name as given and probable place 
where the finder may be located, he suggested, whilst partaking of a light 
refresher, I should accompany him to Farringdon Market and search for 
the person in “ pearlies ”»—provided, of course, I was disengaged and could 
conveniently spare the time. I gladly accepted his invitation, and as the 
weather was dry and clear, we decided to walk to the market, and it was 
during our journey thither he unfolded the following strange history of 
the charm :— 

“ve been in some very queer corners and places in my time, but 
one of the most remarkable I can call to mind happened when I was out 
Mississippi way a while back. Probably you are not aware that the source 
of the Arkansas River has an elevation of just a matter of ten thousand 
feet above sea level. Yes, a fact! ~ Ten thousand feet above sea level; 
whilst the source of the Missouri is at an elevation of perhaps seven 
thousand feet. These two rivers, together with the Ohio and the Red 
Rivers, are the principal tributaries of the Lower Mississippi, the total 
length of which, from its remote sources somewhere up in the Rockies 
and the Alleghany mountains, down to its mouth in Gulf of Mexico, being 
a matter of four thousand two hundred miles. Somewhat different to your 
Thames, eh? My boy, you want to see it to believe its magnitude. I 
just want to give you some idea of the fluctuations of the geographical 
aspect of the river—mayhap you will hardly vouch for the veracity of the 
statement—but J will. Being naturally a very heavy sediment-bearing 
river, it flows on occasion between banks of its own creation. The flow 
of water being abnormally great at times, it happens that when two tributaries 
are approaching towards confluence, through the continual washing away 
of the banks, the latter give way completely, and the water forces a passage 
across the intermediate country. The rivers may be several miles apart 
when the subsidence takes place, consequently the water rushes across the 
intervening country in a perfect cascade several feet deep, and it is absolute 
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fact that, whereas yesterday the negro was ploughing the land, to-day the 
steamboat may traverse that particular part of the country. Such cases are 
termed “ cut offs,” and it was one of these “ cut offs which was the direct 
cause of the adventure which befel me, and about which I shall now unfold 
to you. 
‘“* When I retired from the Active Service list—as 1 mentioned to you 
this morning, you know, I was in the Artillery; I served five years of my 
time in India—by the way, another tight corner I was in there—but I must 
tell you that some future time. As I was saying, I served five years of my 
time in India—they happened to be my last five on active service—and on 
their termination I returned home to my native village just in time to take 
a last farewell of my dear old Ma; and what with one thing cropping up 
and another, I very soon had to turn my hand to something in order to 
make both ends meet. 

“‘ Somehow I couldn’t get anything, try as I would, so I decided to 
try my luck over in the States, with a pal of mine, and as we had sufficient 
to take us across, we went, and after a good deal of knocking about we 
eventually found ourselves engaged with a ‘ fence gang,’ on a branch of the 
Louisiana and Mississippi Railway, helping link up a number of unimportant 
little townships in a very lonely part of Southern Louisiana. My pal’s 
name was Scrutton—Bill Scrutton—I always called him ‘ Scruts’. As I 
was saying, Scruts and I found ourselves employed (together with a gang 
of navvies) in laying lines for the branch of railway; but whereas these 
navvies had homes to go to each evening—although they had to travel 
some miles to reach them—we had none, and perforce had to shift for 
ourselves; so we knocked up a sort of shanty where we could have our 
meals and sleep, and hoped to have as decent a time as possible whilst we 
were in that particular district. ‘ Hoped to have a decent time,’ I said! 
We did so, so long as we were blissfully ignorant of the nature and dis- 
position of our neighbours; but whereas the old proverb says, ‘Tis folly 
to be wise,’ it is equally true in stating that it certainly was not folly to 
become wise inasmuch as Scruts and I were concerned, as will be proved 
later. The particular district where we were employed was one of the most 
desolate spots in that very God-forsaken country. Swamps close at hand, 
all teeming with hideously pestilential creatures, snakes, mosquitoes, and I 
wot not, and as if these were not sufficient in themselves, some outcast 
Chinese had made their habitation within a few miles of where we had 
pitched our camp, and were endeavouring, with varying success, to cultivate 
rice or some other articles in the flooded districts hard by the line of railway. 
To make matters worse, a couple of black jaguars had set up housekeeping 
in a thickly wooded copse within half a mile of our shanty, but just prior 
to our advent one of the jaguars had become the victim of the wiles of the 
crafty Celestials, who went about in mortal dread of the creatures and were 
endeavouring by every possible means to lure the surviving animal to its 
doom. Our feud with the Chinese originated the very first morning after 
we had pitched our camp. The Chinese awakened us at sunrise by making 
a fearful clamouring outside our shanty, and we were perfectly ignorant of 
‘he accusation they brought against us, and I don’t suppose we should have 
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known to this very day what all the fuss was about, only we decided—after 
some time had been spent in gesticulating and jabbering on their part— 
to proceed to their habitation and ascertain the cause of the disturbance, and 
if Scrutton hadn’t maintained a very stern demeanour and liberally 
brandished his six-shooter, there is no doubt but we would both have been 
knifed and finished off—and no questions asked. It appeared the jaguar 
had been doing considerable damage in the poultry run of the Chinese the 
previous evening, and without troubling to think the matter out, they had 
incontinently proceeded to our abode and accused us of wilfully and 
maliciously destroying their live stock; neither was it of any avail for us 
to protest innocence of the charge, for the Celestials had such a deep-rooted 
idea they were unfairly wronged that as before stated, if it had not been 
for Scrutton’s display of the firearm, we would undoubtedly have forfeited 
our lives for the offence which was only supposed to have been committed 
by us. 
ae: Anyway, we managed to get out of that scrape alright, but only 
after pointing out the footmarks of the jaguar—which they had hitherto 
overlooked—and threatening to have the whole gang of workmen on their 
track uriless they allowed us to depart unmolested. Still, they didn’t take 
at all kindly to the idea of our camping so near them, and they began to 
‘ shadow ’ us so closely it rather unnerved us, so, coupling the ravages of 
the surviving animal to the threatening demeanour of the Celestials, small 
wonder if either Scrutton or I had occasion to be outside the shanty after 
nightfall; we should make for its hospitality at record speed at the mere 
sound of a cracking twig or falling leaf. It was no uncommon sight to 
behold a pair of blazing green eyes, unblinking and defiant, staring from 
out the inky darkness, enough to make any chap’s knees tremble beneath 
him. 

“ Neither was it a rare occurrence to be awakened at dead of night by 
a scratching and sniffing on the log roof, which terminated in ominous 
growls, and a thud on the ground outside—only after a couple of shots 
had been fired at the spot where the marauder was supposed to be prowling. 

“Not that Scrutton and I were in greater danger from the Chinese or 
the jaguar than the jaguar was from either sets of human beings mentioned; 
for we were all at daggers with the jaguar, and each party would fight to 
the bitter end, if need be, with any of the other antagonists. 

“Tt was just at the beginning of the rainy season, and things at this 
time of the year were not what one would call extra comfortable. The 
river—as I mentioned before—traversing such low-lying country, frequently 
flooded its banks for miles, and under those conditions all communications, 
as far as road and railway were concerned, were completely suspended. 
When the floods did arrive they usually gave little warning, and thus it 
happened that Scrutton was awakened one morning before sunrise by cold 
water lapping about his recumbent figure, and, striking a light immediately, 
realised the situation; so hastily arousing me, we decided on our course of 
action. 

“ Even whilst we were consulting, the water was rising at an alarming 
pace; so, as it was out of all reason to leave our shelter, I scrambled on to 
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the roof for safety, whilst Scruts gathered as much provender as possible 
and handed it up to me. 

« < Well, there’s only one possible good can result from these floods, ” 
I remarked, ‘ and that is that it will wash out those infernal heathen Chinese 
and drown that four-footed devil! ” 

“Only hope so! ? retorted Scruts, as he followed my example and 
climbed on to the roof. ‘Got no time to worry about them now. This 
is our last hope. If the water rises any higher than this shanty, we’ve a 
nice little swim for close on a mile either way before we reach safe ground! ” 

“ The outlook, both practically and theoretically, was certainly very 
black. If the floods actually rose no higher, all our belongings inside the 
shanty were spoiled, and even our position was perilous in the extreme, as 
the surrounding country was submerged to a depth varying from four or 
five feet to fifteen or twenty feet, so should we be lucky enough to find 
a fording through the water, the force of the current forbade any such feat, 
as no living person could hope to battle the flood and emerge successfully. 

“ Scrutton’s fear was fully realised. The water began to flow with 
terrible velocity, and surged round our little island to such an extent that 
we had grave fears lest the shanty should be swept away and swallowed 
up, together with its human freight, in the turmoil of water. 

“Tt seemed, to us prisoners, to be hours before dawn appeared, 
although in reality it was no great stretch of time. Yet there we were, 
not daring to move, scarcely daring to breathe, fully alive to our danger, 
just simply watching and waiting. Watching for something we couldn’t 
see—waiting for something which may never come—the break of day. 

“ At last! A faint, faint streak along the horizon proclaimed approach- 
ing dawn, and as hope springs eternal in the human breast, so even the 
dawn of day would bring with it hope! Of what? Rescue? Anyway, 
hope! Something may turn up. If not, well ‘ 

“ The faint streak of greenish white along the horizon gradually, very 
gradually, changed to a pale yellowish hue, and the yellowish hue to a 
golden tint, and as it widened, so things began to shape themselves out on 
the flooded earth below. 

“Then it was we realised how vast—how immense—how terribly 
imposing was the great tract of water! How vast was desolation—how 
complete! For miles around absolutely nothing was visible except an 
occasional tree which, being stouter than its fellows, had withstood the 
flood. Unless the railway company sent a party to rescue us, and that 
very shortly, Scruts and I could not have hoped to survive for long. Our 
poor shanty wasn’t built for such rough usage. Scrutton was wondering 
how long the shanty could possibly hold together, and turned his head in 
order to inspect that portion directly behind my back. I happened to be 
absently gazing at him whilst he was thuswise engaged, when something 
in his eyes compelled me instinctively also to turn and look in the same 
direction; and you can bet I shared somewhat the same sort of feelings as 
he did, for there, not three yards behind my back, having just emerged 
from the flood, and glaring at us with green, blazing eyes, was the panting, 
dishevelled, half-drowned form of the black jaguar. 
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“Picture to yourself the situation we were in! To say we were 
dumbfounded is putting it very mildly. We were more than that—we 
were paralysed! There was the shanty absolutely unsafe; the flood-water 
rushing by at so many miles per hour; practically no food; and to crown 
the whole affair now we had this fresh and far more serious trouble thrust 
upon us. Had the Chinese paid a flying visit, as it would be only natural 
they should seek shelter from the common danger, thus willing to bury the 
hatchet and fly the flag of truce for the nonce; but for ‘ that’ to appear, 
well—it seemed beyond all explanation! Yet the poor beast had, in its 
dire peril, instinctively turned to us for help, and had struggled through 
the swirling flood to reach us. 

“Tt may well have shown signs of distress as it clambered upon our 
frail shanty, and had Scruts and I attacked it there and then, it is doubtful 
if the animal could have mustered sufficient strength even to defend its 
very life. However, the policy of attack never entered our minds; we 
concentrated our attention solely to defence, and the significance of the 
remark was fully realised when Scrutton informed me that he had left his 
revolver in the shanty below. 

“Thus we remained staring at each other, neither party daring to 
precipitate matters. It seemed as if a truce had been called until some 
future date when we should be able to fight against each other only, and 
not against the elemtnts. Each gripped our knives and waited! So also 
the jaguar watched and waited! Time slipped by, and, as if to keep pace 
with time, so also were pieces of wreckage from various parts of the country, 
tree trunks, pieces of fencing, etc., flying by, literally flying by—on the 
surface of the water. The whole of that morning we spent in watching 
our unwelcome guest. If either made a movement of any sort, it was 
immediately responded to by a series of ominous snarls and a display of 
very dangerous-looking teeth. 

“ Floating on the surface of the water, and being carried by the current 
in a direct bee-line to the shanty, was a huge tree trunk. In itself nothing 
remarkable; but what we could not understand was why the jaguar mani- 
fested such uneasiness and indulged so continually in sniffing the air as 
though scenting hidden danger, at the same time giving vent to a succession 
of growls. 

“‘ Had our sense of smell been as acute as our unwelcome visitor’s we 
need not have waited long in suspense; as it was, the cause of diversion of 
the animal’s attention soon presented itself in the shape of a huge python 
being carried on the tree trunk, and immediately it came in contact with 
the shanty, the snake darted forward and began battle with the jaguar, which 
had instinctively turned in self-defence from its common foe. Then ensued 
a terrific struggle. The jaguar was a splendid specimen of its kind, and 
put up a stern fight against its powerful opponent, its massive jaws striving 
continually to grip the python’s neck, and all the time its terrible claws 
were working great havoc in the sinuous monster’s body. But were the 
animal twice its natural size, it could scarce hope to prevail in so unequal 
a contest, for rendered practically helpless in being unable to grip with 
its jaws, the result was becoming a foregone conclusion, as the snake had 
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its ponderous coils wrapped around the body of the jaguar, and was 
gradually—very gradually—crushing the life out of the poor beast. 

“ Scrutton can’t say even to this day why he acted in the manner he 
did, but when the snake first waged war upon the jaguar he was immensely 
relieved, because he was of opinion they would either kill each other, or in 
the struggle for mastery they would fall into the water and be drowned ; 
but when he saw the reptile gaining the victory, a sudden wave of revulsion 
swept over him, and, without heeding the consequences, he stepped briskly 
forward, and with his knife calmly and deliberately severed the body of 
the snake—once—twice—with the result that part fell into the water, and 
part, still twitching convulsively, dropped on the shanty. 

“ This act, although Scruts did not perceive it at the time, and far 
more humane than allowing the animal to be crushed into a shapeless pulp, 
was the direct means of saving our lives, for had the reptile gained the 
victory, it would naturally have attacked us also, and a poor chance we 
should have had—far different than our attack on the creature whilst it 
was engaged in mortal combat with the jaguar. And I tell you, short work 
would have been made of us when once we were enfolded in those suffocating 
coils! The jaguar not only recognised instinctively the peril it had been 
in, but also to whom it owed escape from death. 

“Tt no longer snarled and showed its teeth. On the contrary, it 
settled itself comfortably and purred—actually purred, contentedly! The 
poor brute was filled with a sense of gratutude, the depth of which would 
be a credit to any mortal being. 

“ When the real situation dawned upon Scrutton, a sigh of relief 
escaped him, and he was filled with an emotion the like of which he had 
not experienced for many a year. And I was equally grateful, I can tell 
you. Only think of it! We could eat, converse, lie down, and perhaps 
sleep—actually sleep on the same protecting roof as this ferocious animal, 
and yet feel a sense of security as strong as though stout iron bars separated 
us. In fact, we recognised a strong ally and protector, rather than anything 
else, and in this we were not mistaken, as later events testified. 

“ Thoroughly worn out by constant vigil and anxiety, we made as 
good a meal off our frugal fare as possible, and then laid our weary bodies 
down to rest, and the Southern sun acting upon us with soothing influence, 
we were soon wrapt in profound slumber. 

“ How long we remained thus we have no knowledge; but as the 
sun was low over the horizon we were awakened by an incessant and 
infuriated growling. Our former fears seized us for a moment, and we 
sprang to our feet expecting to find each other being torn in pieces by 
our fellow prisoner, but imagine our huge surprise and relief when we 
beheld the animal bravely holding the fort against a raft, on which were 
several jabbering, bewildered Chinamen, frightened out of their very senses. 
They had, in their superstitious ignorance, held we two ‘ foreign devils’ 
responsible for the rising of the water, and they had floated with the flood 
in the direction of our shanty in the hope of vetoing our efforts of openly 
defying their little wooden gods of fortune, and incidentally wiping off all 
scores for ever; but they were now far more convinced of our powers as 
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sorcerers, since we could command even the very wildest and most savage 
of all beasts to defend us whilst we slumbered. The humour of the 
situation dawned upon us, and we laughed aloud. We had no fear of 
our heathen antagonists now—not a scrap! The poor devils were too 
afraid to attack, although they far outnumbered us. They recognised at 
once that it would take quite their full complement to hope even to put 
paid to the account of our fierce ally, the jaguar—should they succeed in 
that much—and then they would have to encounter we ‘ foreign devils,’ 
which would never do at all! No, discretion was the better part of valour, 
so pocketing their rage as best they could, they sheered oft—baffled, dis- 
contented, disgusted. Thus the final episode of probably the most eventful 
day in our lives! As the shadows of evening fell, we had the mortification 
of knowing our would-be assassins were far more favourably situated than 
ourselves, and it was only a question of time before they would be able to 
set foot once again on terra firma, whilst we—well, we wished we were in 
their place! 

“¢ Would to heaven we had that luck,’ observed Scruts, as he seized 
and began to munch a biscuit. ‘Now, what about this animal? Strike 
me pink! Why, it’s nearly eaten the snake! That’s a good egg, that is! 
Now we shan’t have to feed it with our biscuits. We ain’t had much of 
a change all day—biscuits for breakfast, biscuits for dinner, biscuits for tea. 
Still, there’s no knowing how long we may have to feed off ’em yet! 
Huh! I had a pal once, and he was always composing poetry. Wonder 
what he would say if he saw me in this plight. Fair knockout, he was! 
I recollect he wrote a Limerick once after this style: ‘“ There was a fellow 
named Scruts, Who ”—Hello! What’s that?’ 

““ He pointed to a boat, some considerable distance away, making in 
our direction. ‘Look, ain’t that a boat coming? By jingo, so it is! 
Hooray, my boy, we’ll sleep between sheets like gentlemen, after all, 
to-night! ? How anxiously we watched the approaching rescue party. As 
they drew nearer we began to grow rather uneasy on account of the jaguar, 
as it manifested great signs of unrest, and Scrutton remarked, ‘ You know, 
I believe I should be able to tame that creature if I took it home with me, 
and I should very much like to; but I don’t want to see any fuss between 
it and the fellows in the boat. Anyway, it’s been friendly towards us so 
far, so I suppose it will be our fault if any rumpus crops up now!’ How- 
ever, when the time came for departure from our exile shanty, our rescuers 
didn’t quite relish the idea of such a savage-looking creature as companion, 
and protested strongly against conveying it; but as it seemed to be quite 
tractable when in the close companionship of Scrutton, it was allowed a 
place in the boat, albeit the crew to a man gave it a very wide berth all 
the way on the homeward journey. It may seem strange that a wild creature 
could become docile in so short a space of time; but the conditions—the 
flood in the first instance, coupled with the attack from the python and 
ees ace release by Scrutton from certain death, had completely broken 
its malicious spirit and made it recognise itself as not all-powerful, especially 
when it realised that all men’s hands were not against it. 

“ Such a furore was created amongst the inhabitants the first few days 
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of its living in a civilised town. Scruts and I obtained ‘ digs’ together, 
but owing to our eccentric tastes for pets, we had considerable difficulty in 
obtaining any at all. When we went for a stroll, either for pleasure or on 
business, much consternation was caused on all sides. Dogs would suddenly 
recollect a pressing engagement somewhere else, and with tails °twixt legs, 
would make record time in keeping their appointmnts. The cats were more 
bold. Some even stayed on the same pavement, although their owners 
would not have recognised them—their fur and tails having assumed such 
prodigious proportions—temporary, of course. , 

“ However, despite the attitude adopted by the dogs and cats, the 
great beast persisted in following its master, Scrutton, wherever he went, 
and as time wore on people got quite used to it, and some even went so 
far as to stroke its back or head. 

“ The animal always slept in our bedroom at the foot of our bed, and 
we had no fear of burglars or other marauders intruding or molesting us 
so long as our faithful guard was near. 

“Some weeks after our first occupying our apartments, we retired 
as usual to our bedroom, and after sitting reading awhile, Scrutton said 
somewhat decisively, ‘Something’s going to happen to-night. Take my 
word for it. Something will happen. Look at “ Bob”? 

““< Bob ? was the name we had given our pet. I looked, and noticed, 
which before had escaped my attention, Bob continually growling and 
moving his head restlessly amongst its fur as it was curled up on the floor. 
‘ Anyway,’ I remarked, ‘I think [ll turn in now, and rely on “ Bob ”— 
good old “ Bobby ” ’ (as I patted his head kindly) ‘ to see us safely through 
any danger.’ 

“Tt seemed as though I had scarcely closed my eyes, although I had 
in reality been asleep some time, when I heard Scrutton excitedly calling 
me to get up. I lost no time in springing out of bed, and by the light of 
the full moon, which streamed in the open casement, I beheld our fithfual 
pet pinning a poor wretch of a Chinaman to the wall by the throat, and 
the expression on the man’s face in his death agony will never be forgotten 
by me. 

“ Whilst one would-be assassin, at the instigation of the jaguar, was 
crossing the darkened River Styx, his compatriot in crime was plunging a 
dagger into the body of the animal, in the hope of making it release its 
hold. All this I absorbed in one glance as Scrutton sprang forward and, 
with no thought of his own safety (but desperate in his endeavour to save 
our pet from being killed), seized a chair, the first weapon that came handy, 
and with arms empowered with double their natural strength, he raised it 
to strike at the survivor, when, without a moment’s hesitation, the villain 
turned and sprang at Scrutton, brandishing his blood-stained knife in the 
air. Quick as he was, however, he was no match for the wounded jaguar, 
for the faithful beast, with one despairing effort, regained once more his 
wild forest agility, and with blood streaming from countless wounds, bore 
down upon the second would-be murderer with unresisting force, and 
gripping the Chinaman by the back of the neck, instantly dislocated it with 
his enormously powerful jaws. Both Scrutton and I saw at a glance there 
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was no need to attempt to render aid to either man or beast, and as I knelt 
down and rested our preserver’s massive head on my knee, and felt its 
warm tongue caressing my face, it was with vision nearly dimmed that I 
noticed the look of affection and devotion bestowed upon us, before they 
closed for ever, in the eyes of our pet, the black jaguar. The gold-mounted 
claw I hope to recover is the only souvenir I have kept of the animal which 
gave its life to save my friend and I. After a time Scrutton and I parted, 
but although we corresponded occasionally, we have unfortunately lost all 
trace of each other, and I haven’t heard of his whereabouts for some years 
now.” 

I was so completely carried away with this narrative that I had no idea 
we had reached our destination, and it was whilst we were dodging in and 
out amongst the thronging crowd a voice accosted me: 

“ Strike me pink, guv’nor, if it ain’t you! ” Once again Bill Sprarso 
had the advantage of me! Once again he had caught me meditating! 
“ Have you brought this gent to claim the charm?” indicating, with a 
nod, my companion, whilst the merchants round about stared in open- 
mouthed wonder to see him clasp my proffered hand. “ Case, if yer have, 
I’ve given it to a pal o’ mine to mind as wants pertickerly to speak to the 
gent wot comes to claim it [ll call him up now. ’Ere, Bill! ” he shouted 
to one of a group standing a short distance off, “And over that cat’s paw 
thing, will yer? ” 

The person so addressed sauntered up, and this time the number of 
spectators who stared in open-mouthed astonishment was augmented to the 
extent of two, for as my soldier friend and the newcomer cordially grasped 
hands, the light of recogntion in their eyes was mutual, and the greeting 
terse in the extreme: 

“ Barlow! ” 

“ Scruts! ” 


THE PLAINT OF THE FIRST BARD 


By Artuur A. Lopce 


O minstrels of the years to be, 
Who deem your portion hard, 
Give thanks ye were not born, like me, 


A first and only bard. 


I am as one who by mistake 
And not to gain renown, 
An hour before his fellows wake 


Is up, and dressed, and down. 


Like Philomel ere breaks the morn 
I have no singing-mate; 
Why, even Homer isn’t born 


At this unholy date. 


Tis mine in slip-shod verse to chant 
The deeds our tribesmen do; 
Oh, let my praise of none be scant, 


Or deep the lapse I rue. 


They drag me to the chase or fight, 
Their prowess rare to show; 
But each his deeds of bravest might 


Performs when I don’t go. 


Our Chief has ballads sung or read 
While he’s at meat and wine; 
When, if I soar above his head, 


He flings a bone at mine, 
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I do not sonnetize the fair— 
Our maids would only scoff; 
We have atype that would, I swear, 
Choke even Herrick off. 


My rhymes I grave upon a slate, 
With missile-heads of flint; 
My patron breaks it on my pate, 


And THAT book’s out of print. 


O, ye who live in later years, 
And pen your odes at ease; 
Refuse the tribute of your tears, 


If critics chide or tease. 


Think, think of me who chant my lays, 
To rude unletter knaves; 
Who, if I fail to win their praise, 


Review me with their staves. 


Deep in some curséd nook I’m thrown, 
And beaten black and blue: 
Tis as “ The Poet’s Corner” known, 


And it’s a tight one too! 


Nor do I even with success, 


Rewarding riches reap: 


I get my lodging and—ah, yes! 
My board—on which I sleep. 


THE IDLERS’ CLUB 


By Rosert Barr 
ROAMING ROUND ROYAT 


ard HE Romans must have rejoiced when they first ran up 
f against Royat. It was a spot after their own hearts, 
2 ee XJ 


with springs both hot and cold, with water that was 
plain and pure, and water heavily medicated and 
gaseous. The surrounding mountains must have 
reminded them of their own Sabine hills. They 
built baths there that remain exposed to-day to the 
outer air, in a very perfect condition, and in their 
honour a gaseous spring is named the César. 

Plainly visible from Royat is a lovely and symmetrical mountain called 
the Puy de Dome. During the Middle Ages nobody thought of climbing 
it, and to-day the lazy modern ascends to the summit on a funicular railway. 
Imagine the astonishment of the first man who reached the top in the Middle 
Ages when he found there 
the extensive ruins of a 
Temple of Mercury. The 
Romans had been there 
before him. 

The Puy de Dome 
rises from an_ elevated 
plateau, and looks like a 
very perfectly contoured 
earthenware bowl. If a 
traveller, stick in hand, sets 
his back against the moun- 
tain, and journeys north- 
ward across the plateau, he 
soon comes to a valley, and 
at the head of that valley 
is a meagre village, well 
named Fontanas. Out from 
the hillsides, and up from 
the floor of the valley, gush 
fountains of pure, clear 
water, great in volume. 
Not for a moment are these 
floods allowed their liberty, 
but are set to work as soon as ere 
they appear in the open air, Royat. La Tiretaine. 
turning clumsy moss-grown 
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waterwheels, grinding corn and sawing wood. The village is built of stone, 
and nearly every stone house has its waterwheel. This, of course, is due to the 
utilitarian Middle Age people, who well knew the value of water as a motive 
force. I have often wondered whether the Romans possessed water-mills. 
I have never come upon one, in Italy or elsewhere, which gave evidence 
of any great age, and perhaps it is the case that the ancient Romans used 
water only for bathing, for drinking, and for ornamental purposes. When 
I was a lad at school, my teaching was to the effect that the Romans were 
unacquainted with many of the well-known qualities of water, as, for 
instance, that it would always rise to its level. This ignorance, I was 
informed, caused the Romans to erect those immense and expensive 
aqueducts which ran practically level across the country from the source to 
the city. 

I held this belief for many years, until I discovered, in Pompeii, a 
rystem of water-piping as modern as if it were done by a plumber of to-day, 
which showed a knowledge of the fact that water would rise to the level 
of its source. 

Perhaps the Romans had no use for water-mills, since all their work 
was done by slaves—a cheaper motive force than even the mill-wheel. 

If the tramp who has turned his back on the Puy de Dome continues 
his journey for three or four miles, he will come upon the ancient town 
of upper Royat, and although the road he traverses is of yesterday, he will 
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find on both sides of the valley the ancient Roman pathways, if he looks 
for them. 

Just below Fontanas, all the streams unite, and form a brawling little 
trout river called the Tiretaine, which will accompany him step by step, 
babbling all the way, a delightful companion on a warm summer day. To 
the top of a precipitous hill the sunny river leads him, merry and laughing 
up to now, a most joyous stream, cuddling to itself myriads of excellent 
trout. At the top of the hill it deserts him, and plunges head downward 
underground, with a roar of dismay. It will do much useful work before 
it sees the sunlight again, but alas! it will never more be the pure and 
limpid stream that ran down the Fontanas valley. A mile or more further 
on it comes to the open air, turgid and opaque, to wander through the 
slums of Clermont-Ferrand, turning no more wheels, and leading hereafter 
a vagabond life. 

The making of a village like old Royat must have been a wonderful 
piece of engineering. Subterranean sluices penetrate everywhere, sloping 


for ever downward, each carrying sufficient water to turn the wheels allotted 


to it. The whole dark underground portion of the village seethes with 
rushing, living water. I cannot even | rie how many water-mills exist 
down that pretty, precipitous valley of the Tiretaine. Practically every 
stone building is a mill, and the picturesque wooden wheels, running at 
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varying degrees of speed, flash in the sunlight as they scatter the diamond 
drops of water, which dives into the ground again, having finished with 
one wheel, and eager to turn another. 

Of course, much power is wasted, although the picturesqueness of 
the scene is enhanced by the numerous waterfalls and the dripping wheels. 
A modern engineer would not need to sub-divide the river. He would 
gasp it as a whole, and fling it down an ugly but enormous iron pipe, there 
to whirl a turbine that would get ten times the power now evolved, and 
power which could be sub-divided by electric wires, and carried anywhere. 
Let us hope no such modern improvement will ever overtake Royat. 

The industries to which this crystal stream gives motion are numerous 
and various. Perhaps the strangest of them is the one called the Taillerie 
de Royat, where the onyx and amethyst and various other precious minerals 
of the mountains are cut and ground into paper-weights, pee shoe- 
fasteners, and what not. A stranger entering into this factory thinks he 
has come on some form of heathen worship. Here half a dozen immense 
grindstones whirl side by side. They are covered almost completely with 
sheet-iron shields, and the only bit of the huge grindstone to be seen is 
through a slit near the floor. Lying full length, face downwards, head 
towards the grindstone, are half a dozen prone men, each holding through 
the open slit a bar of porphyry, sardonyx, or other stone, against the 
circumference of the wheel, grinding it gradually into shape. The dust 
of this grinding is carried downward and out by the constant blast, and 
the prone man thus escapes breathing in even a particle, which would prove 
disastrous to his lungs. 

On the eastern side of the valley rises a precipitous cliff, and there we 
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see the bulk of huge hotels, like the citadel of Quebec. Further down the 
water-mills cease, and the third river flows through as lovely a park as 
could be imagined, with a long terrace bordering the eastward boundary 
of the gardens. Here we have stepped from medizvalism right into the 
most advanced section of the twentieth century. Overlooking this park 
rise immense hotels of the most modern luxury, the outsides white as 
Carerra marble. Along the walks, along the terrace, over green sward, 
under the trees, walk handsome ladies in the crippling costume of Paris, 
and in the elevated bandstand, led by one who is a celebrated composer, an 
excellent band gives forth the most delicious music, ordinary or classic, as 
the case may be. 

In this park gush forth the four great nealiee springs of Royat, each 
with its covering pavilion. Here are cured maladies of the heart, and 
most of the other ills that afflict humanity. The establishment, a long, 
massive building of solid stone, contains baths of all kinds, and at its 
western end is the comparatively minute and modest bathing place that 
the Romans built. 

Here the late King Edward, while Prince of Wales, came for the use 
of the healing waters. The King of the Belgians and other monarchs were 
frequent visitors. The late Lord Salisbury received such benefit from his 
sojourn in Royat that his physician has produced a little book on the subject, 
whose frontispiece is a portrait of the British Premier, who, indeed, could 
not have chosen a more pleasant place in which to shake off the grip of a 


malady. 


THE SMOKING ROOM. 


Servant—Heavens, I have knocked 
the big flower-pot off the window 
ledge, and it struck a man on the 
head. 

Mistress—W hat ! 
majolica ? 


My beautiful 


Reporter—You expelled him, as I 
understand the case, because he had 
been bribed. 

Indignant Statesman—Sir, you 
have been grossly misinformed. We 
expelled him because he confessed 
that he had been bribed. 


Tom—What was the name of the 
girl your brother married? 
Maud—Stone, and_ she 
threw herself at his head. 


literally 


Teacher (to new pupil)—Why did 
Hannibal cross the Alps, my little 
man ? 

My Little Man—For the same 
reason as the ’en crossed th’ road. 
Yer don’t catch me with no puzzles! 


“What is your idea of a heroine, 
John,”’ asked the wife of his bosom, 
as she looked up from the novel she 
was reading. 

““A heroine, my dear,’”? answered 
John, “is a woman who could talk 
back, but doesn’t.’ 


Hy Is your wife economizing.” 
é . § : 
I think so. She now writes eight 


words on a page of letter paper instead 
of only six.” 


IDLER 


AND YOU SIT THERE, CARTER, AND TELL ME I’M ‘‘ NEVER TO SEE THAT WOMAN AGAIN !”’ 
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THE MAN WHO CONVINCED 
HIMSELF 


By RosertT Barr 


EXS]FEEL sure that if Abner Holmes had been a little 
¥:)) of a scoundrel he would be a rich man to-day, probably 
one of the richest in America, but he was honest— 
that is, as far as it was possible for a Chicago man 
to be honest. The trouble was that, in all his 
schemes, he succeeded in convincing himself as well 
as others. He always hung on just a little too long, 
and went down with the crash, which seems to be 
inevitable in all speculations where money-making is 
concerned. I never met a man who could so thorougly imbue others with 
his own belief after ten minutes’ talk, as could Abner Holmes. He talked 
with his hands, with his eyes, with every facial muscle, and every movement 
of his body, as well as with his mouth. Some of his gestures were as 
eloquent as the speech of another man. The secret of this seemed to be 
his deadly earnestness. He either believed in his schemes from the begin- 
ning, or persuaded himself, while convincing others, into undying belief 
of them. 

Abner Holmes graduated as a lawyer in Illinois and hung out his shingle 
in Chicago. He had four years of law business in that city, and, curiously 
enough, his first year was the most successful of the quartet, which is 
contrary to the experience of most people. On the success of the first year 
he married, and bought a little cottage near the city limits, on the instalment 
plan, both of which actions showed a certain trust in Providence and in the 
increase of his business; but at the end of the four years he found himself 
broken in health, with a wife and two children on his hands, and with the 
mortgagee of his house threatening to foreclose. 

It is not easy for an unknown young man to establish himself in a 
luctrative law business in the city of Chicago, or, indeed, anywhere else, 
yet Abner Holmes knew he had ability of no common order, and the 
probability is that chafing over his ill-success in the law business had as much 
to do with his breakdown in health as his loss of money. The doctor told 
him it would be next to impossible for him to live through the winter on 
the shores of Lake Michigan, and strongly advised him to spend a winter 
in California or Florida. 

To a man in the position of Abner Holmes the possibility of a trip 
to California seemed as remote as a trip to the moon, but he was, as I have 
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said, a man of resources. He knew two or three newspaper men, and they 
came to his assistance now with a heartiness that he never forgot. One 
of them got a grudging editor to consent to take a number of letters on 
the scenery and resources of California, and the incidents of a horseback 
trip which he proposed to take. The California boom was not then on, 
and the natural suspicions of the editor, who might have sniffed the proba- 
bility of an advertisement in reading matter from afar off, were not aroused 
by a fear that the promised letters would be a mere puffing of real estate 
or of a series of hotels. 

But the activity of Holmes’ newspaper friends did not stop here. By 
working on the right side of a railway passenger agent, the most genial 
class of men in the country, he secured for Holmes passes from Chicago to 
California and back, and although Holmes nearly wrecked his chances with 
the editor by writing a first enthusiastic letter on the scenery and excellency 
of the combined lines to California, the letter was so pleasingly written that 
it was printed with some of the eulogies cut out, and thus we have assurance 
that the good action of the passenger agent did not go altogether 
unrewarded. 

The series of letters from California proved a distinct success, but what 
was more to the purpose, Holmes saw the possibilities of the country, and 
before spring he returned to Chicago, surprisingly better in health, a walking 
advertisement of the advantage of the great state of the west. Holmes 
was so enthusiastic about California that he succeeded with little difficulty 
in knocking together a little syndicate, who put up a small amount of money 
to speculate in lands in the golden state. With this money Holmes returned 
to California, where his predictions about that country were speedily realised, 
He paid the syndicate something like ten times the money invested, and 
then bought it out. At one time he wrote to his wife that he was practically 
a millionaire, and she, like the sensible woman that she was, wrote asking 
him to send her the money to pay off the mortgage on their house and lot, 
but Holmes replied that he could not afford to invest money in any such 
slow-going place as Chicago. 

In every letter his wife wrote she begged him to sell out and be satisfied 
with what he had gained, but Holmes’ replies were so enthusiastic—he 
would not take five millions for his prospects, he wroté—and he was so 
satisfied that the state was the state of the future that, instead of selling, 
he bought more and more. 

“ Just think,” he wrote to his wife, “a plot of land that I bought for 
$1,000 was sold just as your letter came for $12,000, which does seem 
profit enough to satisfy even a Chicago man. A week later it again changed 
hands for $25,000. So, you see, instead of being satisfied with my profit, 
I feel T have lost $13,000 by not hanging on a little longer. I shall not 
be so foolish again.” 

And then the crash came. Holmes saved enough out of it to pay his 
railway fare back to Chicago, with something left over. He still had 
enthusiastic confidence in California. “This is only a squall,” he said, 
‘© and will soon blow over. Then I shall realise on the property I still hold.” 
That realisation, however, never took place. 
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The reputation Holmes had acquired through the profit the syndicate 
had made out of him gave him the ear of certain capitalists, which enabled 
him to form a company for what was perhaps the one ghastly mistake of 
his life—the establishing of a daily newspaper in Chicago. It is a curious 
thing that every enterprising man who has ever dabbled in journalism is 
rarely satisfied until he has burned his fingers by starting a paper of some 
sort. Holmes had never forgotten his series of brilliant letters from Cali- 
fornia, and, curiously enough, he conducted the new paper as if he had been 
a born newspaper man. ‘Lhe success of the journal did not quite satisfy 
his expectations, but, as with everything else, he believed in its future, and 
was apparently getting along swimmingly, when he came down to the office 
one afternoon and found that the stock-holders, by resolution, had sold his 
property from under his feet to a rival newspaper. This so disgusted 
Holmes that he resolved to quit Chicago for ever, and although more than 
one paper offered him a good situaiton on its staff, he refused, and went to 
Kansas City, intending to start a journal there if he could get together the 
capital. 

A few days in Kansas City convinced Holmes that there was a future 
in that place, although not on the lines of journalism. With an unerring 
instinct he saw a boom ahead, and plunged right into his old business of 
real estate. He opened an office in Kansas City, wrote to such friends as 
he could depend on in Chicago, and, as in the California expedition, he 
made money for them. He would doubtless have continued in Kansas City, 
just as he had done in California, until the crash came, but his health broke 
down, and he was enabled to pull out from that town with just under thirty 
thousand dollars in cash. For years he had scarcely had any home life, 
and he had thoroughly convinced himself that he was working for his wife 
and children, and that when he got a competency together for them he would 
retire and make a name for himself in the law business. While he was 
again in California recovering his health, his eldest child died, and his wife 
had a serious illness. She implored him to put the money he had gained 
in Kansas City in safe investments, and give up all speculation. He replied 
by sending his wife twenty-five thousand dollars, keeping for himself a few 
thousands, and telling her to do what she thought best with it, although, 
he added, with that amount he was certain he would soon become a 
millionaire. 

In returning from California Holmes spent some time in Colorado. 
He visited the Cripple Creek region, then utterly unknown, and planted 
what money he had there, hoping to get up a syndicate for gold mining on 
his return to Chicago. He failed, however, to enlist any capital in his 
Cripple Creek scheme, and at the earnest solicitation of his wife again took 
up his law business, helped out by the interest which he received from the 
twenty-five thousand dollars, although he claimed that that amount of money 
was absolutely of no use in a place like Chicago. 

Holmes used to speak confidently of picking up the remnants of his 
law business, but in reality there were no remnants to pick up. He had 
never really any law business to lose, and so his effort to regain it was not 
a success; besides, his mind was not on his business. He was constantly 
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seeing opportunities for speculation, and it angered him to think that he was 
trittering away his time at an unremunerative profession when there was 
ample money to be picked up elsewhere. His predictions regarding the 
future of things were almost always verified, and Holmes saw that if he 
had merely used his own gifts during the past year he would now be a rich 
man. If a possible client had happened along—which was not likely—he 
probably would not have found rolmes in his office, for the lawyer went 
ere and there over the country dabbling in possibilities, making money 
sometimes, but, as a general rule, losing it because he hung on too long. 
His home was in the sleeping-cars, or the smoking-room, dashing across 
the country. When his remaining child died his wite did not know where 
to telegraph for him, and on his return he sold the house and lot he had 
owned for a number of years, and he and his wife took up their residence 
in a hotel, he claiming that it would be more lively for her there when he 
was away. 

Mrs. Holmes had been wrapped up in her children, and although she 
made no complaint of her husband’s absorption in the chase of a mythicai 
fortune, she remained in the hotel during his absence as lonely a creature 
as might be found in any hut of a backwoods settlement. She drooped 
perceptibly, and never seemed to rally after the death of her child. Holmes 
often spoke enthusiastically of the time in the future when they would have 
all the money they wanted to spend, and to this she never made any reply, 
for she was a woman who could have been supremely happy on a small 
income with her children and a husband who was not merely an occasional 
visitor. Death would be too harsh a term to apply to the change that at 
last took place; quietly and gently she ceased to live, of no particular malady 
that the doctors could name. 

His wife’s death was a great blow to the genial Abner Holmes, who, 
with that optimism that always characterised him, never realised that things 
were going to such an extremity. He had always believed that his wite 
and himself would live to that inevitable time when they would be wealthy, 
and neither of them would have to give a thought to how much money 
they spent. A sudden dislike to Chicago rose up within him, and he went 
to Colorado, where he spent six months prospecting and exploring. Cripple 
Creek was now justifying the estimates he had formed of it. At Denver 
he met an Englishman, who took to him. Holmes had always the remark- 
able gift of gaining the respect of any man with whom he was brought in 
contact. He would have made an excellent confidence man if his instincts 
had turned in that direction. The Englishman said it was no use to look 
for capital in the United States of America. “ The people of this country,” 
he remarked, “ live too close to their income. If a man has a thousand 
dollars here, he spends it; if he has ten thousand dollars a year, he spends 
it; if he has a hundred thousand, he spends it. Business men here can 
always use more money than they have, so they have no surplus for 
somebody else to speculate with. London is your spot; there people 
have been saving for centuries, and they have more money than they 
know what to do with. A conservative Englishman is contented when he 
gains an assurance of 3 per cent. How much money have you yourself ? ” 
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“ | have between twenty-five and twenty-six thousand dollars,” returned 
Holmes. 

“ Very well, that will be sufficient. It costs from three thousand to 
five thousand pounds to float a company in London. I will give you a 
letter of introduction to a firm of lawyers there; they are hard-hearted, 
unenthusiastic people, and you must not expect them to even express a | 
favourable opinion on your Cripple Creek mine; but when you once gain 
their confidence and assure them you can pay their bills, they will see that 
you are not cheated, and that everything is done legally, which latter will 
save you from inadvertently getting into prison. You will have to pay 
them cash on the nail for everything they do, and you must not expect 
them to invest a penny of their own money, for they won’t. They will be 
able to get you a creditable lord to be chairman of your company, and after 
that all will be smooth sailing.” 

Abner Holmes took his deeds, his twenty-five thousand dollars, his 
expert’s opinions, and like paraphernalia, and before a month had passed 
found himself in London, in the hands of the lawyers to which he had 
been accredited. He thought them very slow-going at first, and their 
gloomy, persistent pessimism would have dampened the spirits of anyone 
less enthusiastic than Holmes; but by-and-by, although he cordially disliked 
them at first, he found their name a tower of strength whenever he mentioned 
them. 

“ Oh, if Solid, Duffer and Solid are your men, you are all right,” 
acquaintances said to him. ‘ They have any amount of money at their 
back, and if they guarantee to bring out your company, they can do it, if 
you were floating it for ten millions.” 

No one bearing the names of either of those on the letter heads of the 
firm were now in existence, as far as Holmes could make out, and the man 
with whom Holmes had dealings was Mr. Carter, a melancholy, smoothly- 
shaven individual of about fifty, as reticent as Holmes was voluble, who 
lived somewhere in the country, and was reported to be enormously wealthy. 
He came to his office at exactly the same hour every morning, and left it at 
precisely the same minute every afternoon, while on Saturdays he did not 
appear at all. This habit seemed to Holmes a loose way of conducting 
business. He could not understand a man leaving his office at four o’clock 
in the afternoon; he would make so much more money if he remained till 
midnight. 

On Saturday Holmes called at the office of the firm, wildly impatient 
to see Mr. Carter, and was astonished to learn that he never came to town 
on Saturdays, while the clerks seemed equally astonished that any man should 
not know that such was Mr. Carter’s habit. 

“Have you his private address? ” asked Holmes. “TI will call on 
him at once.” 

“ Ah, that I do not know, sir,” said the clerk, with a scared look. 
“You had better see his partner, who is here to-day, and who does not 
come to town on Wednesdays.” 

Holmes burst impetuously into Mr. Johnston’s room, and 


demanded 
the private address of Mr. Carter. 
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‘I’m afraid, sir,” said Mr. Johnston, slowly, “ that Mr. Carter would 
not approve of my giving his private address. He never sees anyone on 
business at his home.” 

“ But I must see him! ” said Holmes. ‘I can’t wait dawdling here 
until Monday.” 

“ T am very sorry,” was all Mr. Johnston had to say. 

“ Now, look here,” cried Holmes, “ you are only putting me to a 
little extra trouble. All I have to do is to hunt up the directory and find 
out where he lives.” 

“T doubt,” said Mr. Johnston, blandly, “‘if that would be of any 
assistance to you. I have always surmised that Mr. Carter is merely the 
name he uses for business purposes. I doubt if that is his name in the 
country. He will be here promptly at ten o’clock on Monday.” 

And with this the man from Chicago had to content himself, although 
he spent the whole of Saturday in a fruitless attempt to find out where his 
legal adviser lived. 

It is a most extraordinary thing, then, that Holmes, in spite of his 
impetuosity and eloquent volubility, should have completely won the con- 
fidence of such a man as Mr. Carter, although Carter, at that time, gave 
no sign of this being the case. 

At last, however, all the preliminaries were arranged, all the papers 
made out. Lord Tallover was to be chairman of the company, and the 
great Western Gold Mining Company was to appeal to the public for no 
small amount of funds. Holmes was enthusiastic. He exclaimed that it 
was a “ dead sure” thing, while Mr. Carter said, calmly, that the prospects 
were fair. There were to be two-column advertisements in all the morning 
papers in large type, and the subscription lists were to be open for four days. 
Abner Holmes was jubilant; he felt that at last fortune was within his grasp. 
He could not sleep the night before, and had a paper brought in to him 
as soon as one was to be had. He tore it open to see how the advertisement 
looked to an impartial eye, but he caught sight, instead, of a heading or 
two that made his heart stand still. “A Threat of War,” was the first 
heading; “ Extraordinary Message to the United States Congress,” was 
the second. Abner Holmes glanced at rather than read what followed; then 
he tore his hair, and took it out in curses. ‘ Just my luck,” he cried, 
swearing like a pirate. ‘If we could only have come out four days earlier! 
But who could have guessed such an outbreak as this? ” 

Without waiting for breakfast he jumped into a hansom and rushed 
off to the office of Solid, Duffer and Solid; there was nobody in. The 
early *buses were running, and the stream of humanity, pouring to its 
morning work, hurried along the street as if there was no such thing as a 
threat of war in the world. 

Holmes paced up and down the pavement in front of his lawyers’ 
office with increasing impatience until at last a clerk came, inserted a key 
in the lock and opened the door. 

“Mr. Carter isn’t here yet, of course? ” Holmes said to the clerk, 
who glared at him and thought his questioner must have been making a 
night of it. 
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“No, sir,” answered the clerk, respectfully. ‘“ Mr. Carter will be here 
at ten o’clock, sir.” 

“ Of course, of course,” cried Holmes in despair. ‘ Nothing would 
hurry him. I suppose if the angel Gabriel blew his trumpet at nine o’clock, 
Mr. Carter would send his excuses, and not put in an appearance till the 
clock struck ten.” 

“ T suppose so, sir,” said the clerk, looking rather frightened at hearing 
his revered chief spoken of in this flippant manner. 

To kill the time, Holmes went off and had some breakfast; but he 
was walking up and down the hall in front of Mr. Carter’s room when the 
clock struck ten, and that gentleman appeared, with his neatly-folded 
umbrella and dressed with scrupulous correctness. 

“ Have you seen the papers? ” cried Holmes. 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. Carter. The advertisement looks very well indeed, 
I think.” 

“ Oh, the advertisement! I wasn’t thinking of that. Have you seen 
the President’s message? ” 

“ Ah, yes, about Venezuela, was it not? Yes, I saw that. We have 
a dispute, have we not, about Venezuela? It is rather out of my line, and 
I really know very little about it. I suppose we have been doing wrong 
there, as we do in so many parts of the world, unfortunately. Do you 
happen to know anything about the case? ” 

“No,” cried Holmes, “I don’t know the first darned thing about it, 
but Pll tell you something I do know. It has knocked our company 
cold as a wedge. I’m a ruined man, Mr. Carter.” 

“ Oh, I don’t think it can be so serious as that,” replied the lawyer, 
unlocking his door, and asking the other to step in with him. “It is 
absurd to talk of war between this country and the United States. Every- 
thing can be settled amicably between the two countries.” 

“Oh, amicably! ” cried Holmes. ‘I don’t care a hang whether they 
settle it amicably or any other way; I’m done for. I’m purely selfish in 
this matter; I’m thinking of myself, and not of Venezuela, or the United 
States, or of England.” 

“ Well,” said the lawyer, calmly, ‘ we will have to wait the event, that 
is all. We have four days. I cannot speak confidently yet, of course, 
but it seems to me we have a reasonable chance of getting enough money 
to enable us to go to allotment. Then I have no doubt the property will 
justify the capitalisation. It will merely mean a postponement of the time 
when you will reap your reward.” 

“Oh, postponement! ” groaned Holmes. “ We won’t get a dollar, 
not a dollar! ” 

The lawyer sorted his papers, but made no reply. Shortly afterwards, 
Lord Tallover came in with a look of anxiety on his face; nodding to Holmes, 
he said to the lawyer: 

“ How will this affect the company, Carter? ” 

“That is just what we have been discussing,” replied Mr. Carter. 
“< All we can do is to wait and see what happens.” 
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“T suppose so,” said his lordship. ‘“ What do you think, Mr. 
Holmes? ” 

“ Think! ” cried Holmes. “I think we are up a tree.” ' 

“ Ah! ” said the chairman, evidently not understanding the allusion. 

Holmes’ prediction proved absolutely correct. Less than a thousand 
pounds of the hundred thousand asked for came in, and the money had to 
be returned. Holmes was now penniless in London. 

“I desire to express my regret,” said Mr. Carter in his stately way, 
when Holmes came to his office to bid him good-bye, “ that our mutual 
efforts should not have turned out more to your satisfaction. It is one of 
those unfortunate contretemps which sometimes happens in the company- 
forming business.” 

“J sincerely hope I shall be more fortunate in my next venture,” 
returned Holmes. 

“ Do you leave at once for America? ” asked the lawyer. 

“No, I don’t,” replied Holmes. “I am going to look around here 
for awhile. This country is full of opportunities, if one only knows where 
to look for them.” 

“We are rather a slow people,” said the lawyer, fumbling among his 
papers. ‘ Did I understand you to say that you were entirely without 
funds? ” 

“No,” cried Holmes; “ I have a few hundred dollars left. I came to 
bid you good-bye, not to beg, if that’s what you mean.” 

‘* T quite understand that,” rejoined the lawyer, quietly, “ but I thought 
you remarked, a few days since, that you were penniless.” 

“Oh, that,” said Holmes, “ was merely a figure of speech.” 

“I am very glad indeed,” said Mr. Carter, “ that it is not as bad as 
1 thought. I would be happy, you know, to aid you in any way possible.” 

“‘ What’s the use of saying that,” cried Holmes, “ when you don’t 
mean it.? ” 

“I’m not in the habit of saying what I do not mean,” replied the 
lawyer, coldly. 

Abner Holmes walked to his hotel, for in spite of what he had said 
to the lawyer, it had become a matter of moment whether he spent a shilling 
for a hansom, or saved it by using his feet. He smote his fist in his open 
palm now and then, and swore to himself, cursing his luck, thus attracting 
a good deal of attention, and once the forbidding frown of a virtuous 
policeman, who had just caught the tail end of an oath, contrary to the 
statutes made and provided; Mr. Carter could probably have cited to him 
the Act and section thereof dealing with the offence. 

A week later the American called again on Mr. Carter, who received 
him with the same imperturbable gravity that he would have shown to a 
millionaire client. Holmes looked a trifle more haggard than when he had 
bade good-bye to the lawyer, although there was still a certain air of confident 
jauntiness about him, and he began the conversation with his usual blunt 
directness. 

“ See here,” he said, “ when Sir William Cranmore gave me a letter 
of introduction to this firm, he gave me also a word of warning. He said 
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if I ever wanted a cent of money, you were the last people in England to 
go to for it. Some words you dropped when I was last here induced me 
to hope he might have been mistaken.” 

‘[here was a nervous eagerness in the American’s manner of speaking, 
and a less shrewd man than his listener could easily have seen that the man 
was on his beam ends and wanted money. 

Mr. Carter replied slowly: ‘“ Sir William Cranmore has long been a 
respected client of the firm, and I have never known him to deviate the 
slightest from the truth.” 

“ Thank you,” said Holmes, with a gulp in his throat. “I am glad 
to know ” 

He had turned abruptly, when the lawyer said calmly: ‘Stop a 
moment; Sir William Cranmore was speaking of the firm, and not of the 
individual members. While the firm, as a firm, would do nothing, I should 
be glad, in my own personal capacity, provided no rumour of this reaches 
the ears of the firm, to advance you money to take you back to the States— 
that is, if you are in need of some.” 

Holmes had paused with his hands on the door knob; he turned back 
to the table at which the other sat, and said: 

“ Look-here! I don’t want to borrow money from any man, although, 
God knows, perhaps I shall have to. I’m strapped—there’s no getting 
over that fact—but what annoys me is to see lying right round at your feet 
gigantic fortunes, if anyone had the brains to set about the right way to 
pick them up. Do you ever go to the park? ” 

“© Which park? ” 

‘© Why, the park where all those women go—duchesses, countesses, and 
all the rest of them.” 

“ T have never had the pleasure of seeing them, 
without enthusiasm. 

“ Well, now, I tell you what it is,” said Holmes, with many eloquent 
gestures. ‘“ There’s going to be a cycle boom in this country, just as sure 
as you live, and, as Colonel Sellers said, ‘ There’s millions in it. The man 
who gets together two or three cycle factories and forms them into one big 
company can make about as much money as he likes. Now, if you can 
introduce me to somebody who would back me, I would guarantee to make 
a pot of money for him.” 

The lawyer pondered for a few moments; and then he said: “I will 
finance you myself to the amount of £4,000, but not more; only there must 
be no word of this to the firm. I will place the money at your disposal, and 
you come to us in the ordinary course of business. Do I make myself 
plain? ” 

“ Carter, you’re a brick,” cried the American, extending his hand across 
the table; but the other did not appear to see it, and, opening a drawer, took 
out a cheque-book. 

“ You will want some funds to go on with,” he said, ‘and I shall write 
a cheque for £200.” 

On the morning that the United Cycle Combination was advertised, 
Abner Holmes seized the paper with his usual eagerness, but happily this 


”» 


replied the lawyer, 
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time there was nothing in its columns to denote failure of the scheme. 
Later in the day, however, he had a practical illustration of the disadvantages 
of the cycle boom. In crossing Oxtord Street, which he was reckless enough 
to do at the point unprotected by a policeman, there sounded behind him 
a sudden ring of a bell; he sprang, as he thought, out of the way, and 
the next moment the front wheel of a bicycle struck him fair in the back. 
As he lay, thankful to have escaped injury, he looked at the wrecked machine, 
and saw the prostrate rider near it. Holmes attempted to rise, but found 
he was unable to do so, and was dragged from the roadway by a stalwart 
policeman. 

“ 1m not hurt,” he persisted in saying. ‘ Pll be all right in a minute, 
if you'll just let me get my breath. How is the other fellow? ” 

‘“‘Oh, he’s insensible, and serves him right, too,” said the policeman. 

An ambulance came and carried Holmes to the nearest hospital. After 
the examination the physician gave him something to drink, whereupon 
he dropped off to sleep, and found it was night when he woke up again. 
This annoyed him, for he wished to send a messenger to Mr. Carter to find 
out how the company was going, but he soon fell asleep again, and it was 
broad daylight when he awoke. 

Shortly after ten o’clock Mr. Carter was called up by ‘telephone and 
made acquainted with the fact that his client had met with an accident. 
At eleven the lawyer appeared at the hospital, and was taken in to see the 
patient. He expressed himself as greatly concerned at the condition of 
his client. 

“Oh, I shall soon be all right,” said slolmes, with a smile. “It is 
merely a reversal of the maxim about the hair of the dog curing the bite. 
How is the company getting on? ” 

“Tam very pleased to say,” answered Mr. Carter, “ that the capital 
has been subscribed several times over; exactly how much I do not know, 
and there are still two days to run before the lists are closed. I beg to 
congratulate you. There will be something like three hundred thousand 
dollars to place to your credit. I put it in dollars because it sounds larger 
that way.” 

“I am very glad to hear it,” replied Holmes, “ because I always like 
to justify my backers, and the confidence placed in me. I don’t know just 
how long they are going to keep me here, but don’t you trouble to come 
up again. I expect to be round very soon.” 

“Ts the case serious? ” Mr. Carter said to the physician in charge on 
going out. 

“‘ Very serious,” answered the doctor. 

“ But he seems quite cheerful, and says he feels no pain.” 

“The absence of pain is a discouraging symptom,” replied the 
physician. 

“Would it be possible to have him removed to my place in the 
country? ” 

“It would be out of the question,” answered the physician. “ We 
will take every possible care of him here. I suppose you have no objection 
to a consultation of specialists on his case? ” 
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“* By all means have it.” 

“ Tt will cost a lot of money,” replied the physician. 

“ He is a rich man, and, besides, I will be responsible for any debt 
that is incurred. Spare no expense, and I shall be very much obliged to 
be kept informed of how he progresses.” 

The consultation was held that afternoon, and for the first time Holmes 
began to realise that there was something really wrong with him. He 
asked the physician in charge to let him know the result as soon as possible. 
When the physician returned he wore a very grave face, and seemed to have 
some reluctance in beginning. 

“ Come,” cried Holmes, ‘“ let me know the worst, if there is a worst 
to it.” 

“TI am very sorry to have to inform you,” said the physician, that your 
case is very serious indeed.” 

“Put it in plain English,” said the patient, with some irritation. 
Does that mean I am going to die? ” 

eT featso,? 

“ How soon? ” 

“ That we cannot tell. It might be in twenty-four hours; it might 
be a week hence.” 

“ Those fellows that were in here just now, they know their business, I 
suppose? ” 

“« They are the most noted specialists in London.” 

“ And they think I cannot live for a week? ” 

“T am sorry to say that is their opinion.” 

“© Well, I call it damned hard luck,” was the unexpected reply which 
the doomed man made. ‘ Would you telephone Mr. Carter, and then leave 
me alone for a while; I want to. sort of readjust my ideas to the new state of 
things.” 

After a time a nurse came in and asked him mildly if he would like to 
see a clergyman. 

“ A clergyman!” cried Holmes, in astonishment. “Thunder! No, 
what should I want to see a clergyman for?” Then, after pondering for 
a moment on the strange proposition, he said more mildly : 

“Oh, you mean I am a dying man, and that I ought to make some 
preparation for another world. It isn’t a bad idea. Have you a clergyman 
on the premises ?” 

The nurse replied that the Rev. Mr. Frazer would. be glad to have a 
little conversation with him. 

“ All right,” said Holmes, “ you ask him in.” 

The Rev. Mr. Frazer was a tall, sallow young man, in that garb which 
fashion and custom has ordained shall be worn by the Church of England 
clergy. There was a fixed look of sympathetic grief on his face, and a death- 
bed air in the set of his clothes. 

“Come in, Mr. Frazer,” said Holmes, cordially, seeing the curate 
hesitate at the door. ‘‘ Come in and take a chair.” 

- The Rev. Mr. Frazer tip-toed in, and seated himself in a chair near the 
bed. The nurse slipped out of the room. 
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“] deeply regret to learn,” began the clergyman, in a sonorous voice, 
when Holmes interrupted him. 

“ Yes, I know all that. That’s what everybody says. I am done for. 
I may have a week to live, or I may have only twenty-four hours.” 

“In the midst of life,” began the clergyman.’ 

“ Quite so; but as my time is limited, I would like to lead the con- 
versation, if you don’t mind. I would like to ask you a few direct questions. 
You will forgive my abruptness, won’t you? I suppose it is something 
unusual, but it has always been my habit to get right at the heart of the 
matter, and this, as we say in the Far West, is my funeral, so I have the right 
to call the game.” 

The ova with some embarrassment, maintained silence. 

“ You will excuse me,” continued Holmes, “ if I ask you some direct 
personal questions. You know that questioning is supposed to be one of 
the prerogatives of my country. To begin with, then, are you fond of 
money? ” 

“¢ Money,” said the curate, flushing slightly, “ has doubtless its different 
estimates and uses, but I have been taught that it is the root of all evil.” 

“ These are the roots,” said Holmes, “that I have been grubbing 
among most of my life, and just as I have unearthed a veritable root here, I 
am knocked clear out of the game. How much do they pay you a year?” 

The clergyman cast his eyes on the floor, and answered with apparent 
reluctance : 

“« My stipend is eighty pounds a year.” 

“ Eighty pounds! How much is that? Four hundred dollars? Well, 
I must say that those who pay you are determined that you shall not be 
corrupted with too much root. Now, the next question I have to ask you 
is a leading one, and I want you to answer it honestly. Do you believe in 
God?” 

“ Do I believe in God ?” echoed the clergyman, looking up with amaze- 
ment and horror depicted on his countenance. 

“Yes. Do you believe there is a God? Do you believe there is a 
heaven? Do you believe that I, Abner Holmes, will live after death? that 
I will see my wife and children and recognise them? I don’t want you to 
answer me in the conventional terms of a clergyman. I want you to shake 
off whatever trammels that are around you, and stand forth like a man and 
answer my question.” 

‘“‘ most assuredly and heartily do believe there is a God, a heaven, and 
life everlasting. ‘The fool hath said in his heart aie 

“ Now, Mr. Frazer,” said the American, breaking in upon him, “ you 
are just launching out in the stock phrases of your profession; that cuts no 
ice. You see before you a man who believes in nothing except real estate 
and a rising market; yet I tell you honestly that I want to believe in God 
more than I ever wanted anything before on this earth. You couldn’t 
possibly have better conditions for a conversion than there is right here before 
you. TI have convinced men who didn’t want to be convinced; you have 
to convince a man who does want to be convinced, therefore what I ask of 
you is easier than what T have often done myself. If you can make me 
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believe that God exists, I willgive you three hundred thousand dollars in cash. 
Now go ahead.” 

The clergyman slowly rose to his feet. 

‘“¢ Do you mean to say that you do not believe in the Bible as the inspired 
word of God?” 

“* Now look here,” said Holmes, with some impatience, ‘“ How the 
deuce can I believe in the inspired word if I don’t believe in God himself ?” 

¢ Can you not see, in your present sad affliction, that the hand of God 
has laid low your stubborn pride, and that you are now misusing the oppor- 
tunity graciously given by Him for your repentance.” 

“ Good heavens! Would you have me blame God for what was the 
result of my own carelessness? I have no stubborn pride, in the first place, 
and in the second place, my being laid low was the result of the impact of a 
bicycle when my senses were not as alert as they should have been. _ I hope 
I have too much of a sense of justice to blame anybody for what was entirely 
my own fault.” 

There was a moment or two of silence between them, the clergyman 
apparently baffled in meeting a case so entirely beyond his experience; but 
presently he said, in a subdued tone: 

‘“‘ Have you any objection to my engaging in prayer?” 

“ Not in the least,” said Holmes. 

The minister knelt down by the side of the bed and raised his voice in 
prayer. At first he seemed rather at a loss for a choice of words, but soon 
the exercise of his accustomed vocation brought confidence, and the phrases 
flowed smoothly and touchingly from his lips, but many of them, Holmes, 
who lay with closed eyes, seemed to have heard before, and none of them 
appeared to have any personal application to his own case. When the clergy- 
man arose, he clasped the hand of the dying man in his, and said : 

“ If you will pray earnestly and with a contrite heart, I have every hope 
that your petition will be listened to, and that consolation and forgiveness 
will be granted to you.” 

“ Ah, said Holmes, with a sigh, “ the doctors are wiser than the clergy. 
They recognize a hopeless case when they see it, and do not trouble the 
patient with useless medicine. Still, I am much obliged to you for calling 
upon me, and I am going to add to my obligation by asking you to request 
one of the hospital authorities to telephone to my lawyers. Tell them to send 
me the man who makes the wills of their esteemed clients. If this accident 
had happened to me a few weeks ago, I would not have troubled you to that 
extent.” 

The clergyman took a sorrowful departure, aod] in due time a man from 
the firm of Solid, Duffer, and Solid arrived, and the will was made. Holmes 
was amazed to find that Mr. Carter had broken through the rule of years to 
come to the hospital instead of going home. The unemotional man sat by 
the bedside without making any attempt to give utterance to the usual con- 
dolences, which the occasion might have seemed to require. At Holmes’s 
request the nurse propped him up in bed with pillows behind his back, so that 
he could talk more unrestrainedly with the stolid man who sat opposite him. 

“ Your ‘ will > man was here,” said Holmes, “ and attended to that little 
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matter with neatness and dispatch. I suppose that my will will now go into 
Somerset House alongside of Shakespeare’s. That’s one advantage I 
wouldn’t have had if [ had pegged out in Chicago. It also struck me as 
strange, while he was doing his work, that a branch of activity so far-reaching 
as the legal profession should not have extended its scope a little beyond what 
this competent individual was able to do for me.” 

“ T don’t think I understand quite what you mean,” replied Mr. Carter, 
who had a suspicion that perhaps the patient was wandering in his mind. 

“ Well, I have had a most unsatisfying interview with a clergyman, and 
I could not help thinking that if the law took that matter in hand, and had a 
soul-saving department as well as a will-making annex, it would be exceed- 
ingly convenient for a business man like myself; and now, Mr. Carter, I am 
going to ask you a question that nearly knocked over the clergyman with 
astonishment. Do you believe in God?” 

Mr. Carter permitted his implacable features to take on the slightest 
expression of surprise. After considering the question for a moment, how- 
ever, he replied with his habitual caution. 

“The existence of a Deity,” he said, “is a question that has been rather 
outside the scope of my investigation. I have led a somewhat absorbed 
professional life, and am therefore not prepared at the moment to give a 
definite reply to your question.” 

“ Tf there is any meaning concealed in all those words, it is that you will 
not give a straight answer without the payment of the professional fee, or 
that you are an unbeliever. Come, now, which is it? Do you believe in 
God?” 

“Do you?” asked the lawyer. 

“ Frankly, I do not,” answered Holmes. 

‘“‘ Then, with equal frankness, I may say that I am an unbeliever.” 

“Is that really so? ” cried Holmes, with enthusiasm. ‘“ Now, do you 
know, I imagined you a strict Church of England member. I pictured you 
as attending service every Sunday as a sort of model to the rest of the com- 
munity. So you are in the same box as myself. I might have known 
the average Englishman didn’t care much about his soul, for they only give 
the unfortunate clergyman who was in to see me eighty pounds a year.” 

“ He was a curate, very likely,” answered Mr. Carter. “I imagine 
we give the Archbishop of Canterbury something more than you pay your 
President every year.” 

“ Well, I hope you get the worth of your money; we sometimes don’t 
in the matter of Presidents. Talking of money, Mr. Carter, I hope you 
won’t be offended when I tell you that I have left all mine to you. I have 
no friends or relatives that I know of, and you backed me when I hadn’t a 
cent; so, with the exception of five thousand dollars to the clergyman I spoke 
of, and another five thousand to this nurse, who has taken good care of me, 
I have left the rest to you to do what you please with. I would like to have 
had one week at it myself, to see how much of it I could blow in; but what 
would have given me more real pleasure would have been to have had my 
wife here, so that for once I might have bought her every mortal thing she 
wanted. Not that she ever wanted much. I was the one who had the 
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craving for wealth. Carter, she was the kindliest, gentlest woman that ever 
lived. She always had an encouraging word for me when I was low-spirited, 
and when things seemed to go endways; yet I realise now that she never 
approved of my eternal feverish rush for gold. Not that she ever said any- 
thing against it, but anyone could see in her eyes that the yearning was for a 
home no matter how poor a one, with her husband to come in in the evening, 
and her children around her. But I was always away chasing a phantom. 
Patient, patient, patient! There’s nothing on earth to equal the patience of 
a good woman. and yet you sit there, Carter, and tell me I’m never to see 
that woman again; never to have a chance of telling her what a fool Pve been; 
never to have an opportunity of making up to her what she has lost.” 
“T said nothing of the sort,” protested the lawyer. ‘“ You asked me 

“ Yes, yes, | know,” interrupted Holmes, eagerly, his face glowing with 
proselyting enthusiasm. “ You would throw all the blame on me. We all 
want to shift responsibilities on some one else’s shoulders. | But that won’t 
do, Carter. You just put your logical mind to the question, and you’ll see 
in a minute that you haven’t an inch of ground to stand on. Justice is the 
foundation of everything. The moment you remove justice, down goes 
your structure. Now, there’s no justice in a woman suffering silently till 
she dies, unless that suffering is to be made up to her somewhere else. It 
isn’t just to me even, the unwitting blind cause of it all not to give me a show 
to make amends, is it now? You see, there’s simply got to be a heaven, or 
this world would have to be blotted out and begun all over again on a better 
principle. I say these things to you, Carter, which I wouldn’t say to any 
living creature but yourself, because I like you, and because you backed me 
when nobody else would, and I don’t want to see a man like you live without 
hope. Why, I felt just as you do, and after the preacher was gone I closed 
my eyes and groaned. Of course, you’ll say J dozed off to-sleep, and perhaps 
I did; but my wife stood right here beside me, and put her cool hand on my 
forehead, and said: ‘ It'll be all right, Abner. Ill be all right.2. Now that 
was exactly what she did and said the night before I went to California, 
feeling mighty bad and down-hearted, years and years ago. Those words 
never came to my memory since that time. You will say that they had been 
hidden away in some unused corner of my brain, but I don’t believe it. 
Even if you could explain that, you could not explain her on any other sup- 
position than that there is a good and merciful God, and that He made her. 
The fact that there are such women on earth shows that there is a God in 
heaven.” ; 
When he ceased to speak, the lawyer looked up at him, and saw with 
alarm the closed eyes and the change that had come over his face. He sprang 
to his feet and placed his hand on the dying man’s brow. 

“ Are you feeling worse?” he cried. “ Shall I fetch the doctor ?” 

“Tt’s all right,” murmured Abner Holmes, with a faint smile that 
speedily faded from his lips and left them rigid. 
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<=] ERHAPS even the most confirmed town-hater would 
hesitate to compare London with the infernal voyage 
undertaken by the melancholy poet Dante; yet there 
is, nevertheless, a certain similarity between the two, 
in that we, having reached the bottom-most zone in 
in our study of the civic animals, find ourselves 
suddenly confronted with a host of creatures as weird 
and grizzly in their manners and appearance as any- 
thing that Dante or Virgil met with. For beneath 
the maze of roads and houses that we know as modern London, there exists 
such a system of cracks and crannies, such a rabbits’ warren of tubes, and 
pipes, and burrows, as few of us who spend our lives above ground ever 
dream of. Here, amongst sewers, and drains, and miles of sea-serpent-like 
gas and water pipes, there hide 
those “ creepy ” things that give 
delight to none but the zoologist 
—except, perhaps, when they are 
shown to us upon the bioscope, 
when we are one and all—to 
speak in journalese—* delight- 
fully horrified.” Perhaps—who 
knows?—if rats and mice and 
cockroaches should walk abroad 
by daylight, we might look on 
them with less aversion; But, 
then, they so seldom do, but pre- 
fer, like burglars and most other 
people with well-earned reputa- 
tions for maliciousness, to show 
themselves by night, and under 
cover of the darkness. 
MR. COCKROACH RETURNS FROM THE So much has been already 
“© BOOZE AND BASIN.”’ said about the common rat, and so 
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careful study to him 
and his misdemean- 
ours, that one hesi- 
tates to thrust him 
once again before 
the reader. How- 
ever, he has brought 
himself before our 
notice lately, and in 
no very genial man- 
ner; and many a ' 
learned scientific 
body sagely nods 
it?s head, and prac- 
tices “ investiga- 
tions ” on his little, 
fluffy, plague-dis- i 
seminating anatomy. “\\ : 

Yes, the rat is a bad ‘VERY RESERVED—WHAT? ”’ 

character, without a g: 
doubt, and possibly as reat and venomous a foe as any that Britannia 
has to face. And the rat is everywhere! Coming, as he did, long 
after his Alexandrian cousin of the sable overcoat, he has so established 
himself as to be almost past complete extermination,—if such a thing 
is altogether desirable, whch some authorities hold to be somewhat doubt- 
ful. For there is no offensive matter that he will not eat. An omnivorous 
and, at times, a canibalistic scavenger, the rat has made his species known and 
dreaded in many a foreign land, where he has ousted the native rats, just as 
he has the “ old black rat ” of England, that was, till recent years, thought 
to be extinct. 

The rat is socially a guttersnipe, and he shows his slinking, furtive, hole- 
and-corner character in every lineament! A lithe, smooth-coated “ Artful 
Dodger,” who, provided he is warm and comfortable, will live on anything! 
A very fox for cunning, many times bolder than brass, a valiant fighter when 
in difficulties, and nearly equalling the water vole in swimming and in diving 
—as witness the way in which some thousands of our rats were seen to cross 
the Thames when London was in flames—no creature could be better 
equipped for the battle of life, or more thoroughly suited to live and prosper, 
at other people’s expense, than the inconspicuous but powerful rat! 

He has proved a veritable gold-mine to whole regiments of rat-catchers 
and their terriers, and enough patent rat poisons have been invented to 
dispose of all the rats in this and several other hemispheres,—if only the 
cunning rats would eat the stuff. Disease germs, dogs, and ferrets, are his 
only foes, and we know of more than one establishment where the yard dogs, 
tired out with killing rats, have actually let them steal their meat and biscuits 
with impunity. 
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=m sa - Not so the red- 
eyed, restless ferret; 
least of all the mon- 
goose, one of the 
largest and strongest 
of the ferret family; 
and woe betide rats 
who have to face 
these sleepless, self- 
appointed guardians 
of law and order. 
Indeed, mongooses 
(or should we say 
““mongeese”) are 
kept by the night 
watchmen at several 
of our greatest ware- 
houses. 

Nothing short 
of pig iron is too 
hard for the rat to 
gnaw. Ivory in the 
docks, scraps of rope 
and _ india-rubber, 
cloth, wool, sacking, 
leather goods, and 

ANOTHER UNDESIRABLE ALIEN. furs, nothing comes 

amiss to him. End- 

less stories—and what is more remarkable, some of them perfectly true— 

are told of the rat’s ingenious methods of obtaining food, particularly oil, 

for which he has a passionate fondness; and many are the tricks that can be 

taught the white domestic rats, provided that a little linseed oil is given 
them from time to time as a reward. 

He is essentially a dweller underground; but the black rat, more 
graceful, as he is more agile than his Hanoverian cousin, affects the upper 
stories of old barns and granaries, living, too, in far more water-side 
situations, as amongst the dykes and ditches by the Isle of Dogs, in which 
depressing neighbourhood there lived till recently a’ town variety of the 
rustic water vole. 

A remarkable little volume, well worth reading, is the Vermin Catcher, 
published many years ago, in which book so many ingenious methods of 
destroying these pestilential rodents are described, that one wonders how 
any rat can possibly contrive to die a natural death, as many, nevertheless, 
evidently do, since their mummied remains are often disinterred from 
beneath the kitchen floors of old houses. The rat is a quarrelsome little 
beast, and liable to develop a taste for brother rats, a state of affairs which 
happens only far too seldom, we regret to say. 

Club Row Dog Market can show, even nowadays, a very fair array of 
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rat-catchers of a Sunday morning, though, indeed, one has no need to go as 
tar as Whitechapel to see a rat-catcher, any quiet court or alley being used as 
a rat pit on occasion; and one-cannot properly appreciate the terrier dog, that 
we all think we know so well, till we have seen him in his glory at a “ rat 
killing.” 

Smaller and daintier than any of the rats, the common mouse is even 
more prolific. But enough has been already said of these undesirable aliens 
—for both the rat and mouse are of Eastern origin.—and so we hasten 
to introduce the graceful cockroach ere he and his brethren are crowded out. 

A ghostly chamber, and a gruesome, is the kitchen after dark, when 
strange, uncomfortable creaking noises issue from the cooling and contracting 
grate. The last faint sparks die out, and shadows plunge the room in inky 
darkness, but cannot quench its cosy warmth; and a sound like the rustling 
of autumn leaves is heard as the frugal-minded cockroach, crumward bound, 
approaches with a host of wives and children, and their more or less obscure 
relations, with their wives and families and hangers-on. Three things does 
the cockroach demand—plenty of warmth, anything from 60° to 100° 
Centigrade, a certain amount of moisture, and a lot to eat! One has only to 
visit such places as the docks, or, better still, the shipping there, to realise the 
varied substances that have been negotiated at one time or another by the 
restless jaws of Mr. (and Mrs.) Blatta Orientalis! 

Four well-known species of cockroach have been found in London, 
besides several less known kinds that have never, fortunately, spread any 
further than the docks and wharves, where they originally came ashore. 
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Firstly, there is a little yellowish fellow from the Fatherland, with a pair 
of fierce, Imperial moustachios. Then there is the Oriental cockroach, or 
the “ housemaid’s horror,” who has been crawling for the last odd hundred 
years beneath the belittling title of “ black beetle.” 

Larger than either of these, and handsomer, is the American “ ship’s: 
cockroach,”a hairy-limbed and shiny-coafed stowaway, who rarely comes on 
deck of his own free will. Wonderfully nimble is he in avoiding missiles 
thrown at him, and once in the open, on a well-warmed floor, nothing short 
of a greyhound can out-distanec him, allowing for the difference in size. 

Lastly, we have the monstrous “ drummer ” cockroach, an insect that 
many years ago made his appearance beneath the paving-stones near Moor- 
gate Street, where he caused considerable sensation by eating away the plaster, 
and so causing the partial collapse of two square yards of masonry. The 
criminals in question were eventually captured, killed, and stuffed, and 
exhibited in the window of a shipping agent—possibly as an encouragement 
to intending immigrants! 

Such are the cockroach’s masticatory capabilities, that a man employed 
in the stoke-hole beneath one of the houses in the Zoological Gardens was 
obliged to suspend his headgear from the ceiling on a string, the cockroaches 
ents a peculiar fancy to the brim whenever the hat was laid upon a chair or 
table. 
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Scrupulously 
2 clean as regards his 


es | person, active, intel- 


ligent, and, in. his 
own way a beau, or, 


A = = at least, something 

(POST IMPRESSIONISTIC) = Zito. of a dandy, this 
SKETCH. — —~ commonest of in- 

= Ta | sects is no tee- 

= | Q\4 totaler, and too often 

SS \ 3 meets an untimely 

= ZY end in a bowl of 

= 4 , beer set as a trap 

Sa +7 ae for him, a trap into 

> ee a7, \\ which he falls, help- 


lessly drunk, and 


dies without a 


(( Kies > = chance of reforma- 
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= Everybody must 
Ss have speculated, at 
= some time or other, 
-_ ‘te 

A, as to the origin of 
2 the name of “ cock- 
= roach,” and won- 
dered what possible 
connection there can 
exist between three 
such widely differ- 
ent creatures as the 
roach, the cockel, 
and the odoriferous insect. As a matter of fact, there is no connection 
whatever, the name being merely a slovenly pronunciation of the Spanish 
word escarabajo, meaning a beetle, a name given him by the Spanish sailors 
whose ships he “ boarded ” hundreds of years ago. 

A more respectable and less repulsive relation of the ‘“ housemaid’s 
horror ” is the lively little cricket, an insect that has been since the Middle 
Ages, and possibly long before, an emblem of good luck and homely happi- 
ness. ‘As merry as a cricket ” is a trite phrase with us, and, unlike some 
reputations, the cricket’s character for merriment and simple-hearted content 
is apparently well earned. For the cricket, surrounded, as he is, by a glowing 
halo of romance and picturesque superstition, spends his days in perpetually 
scraping on his violin-like wings a love song to his somewhat dowdy bride. 
A lover of the cheery blaze and good fare to be found in bakehouses and 
kitchens, the cricket fiddles with a will, and only pauses to recuperate with 
sundry scraps of dough and drops of liquid nourishment; for, like some other 
musicians we have known, the cricket is apt to drink not wisely but too deep, 
and overwets his whistle to such an extent that we sometimes find him in 
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the morning quite incapable of walking home. Possibly incessant fiddling, 
coupled with the intense heat in which he lives, may furnish some excuse, at 
any rate—such is his appetite for refreshment in a liquid form—that he wil) 
eat holes in a damp sheet hung before the fire to dry! 

And now, the better to persue our investigations into “ low life below 
stairs,” we propose, the reader being agreeable, to take a little trip—an 
imaginary trip, of course—upon our hands and knees beneath the shelter of 
the kitchen floor, for a legion of endearing characters are to be met with 
here, and nowhere else—strange Lilliputian odds and ends that would other- 
wise escape our notice. Beside the cricket, immortalised by Dickens, and 
at least respected by all true friends “ round St. Paul’s,” we sometimes find 
the motherly earwig, who lavishes such care upon her thankless family, the 
little ‘ deathtick ” beetle, so common once in ancient mansions, where he 
gave rise to many a ghostly legend by his incessantly ticking out behind the 
wainscoting a Morse Code message of affection to his sweetheart by “ bump- 
ing the floor with his head,” a proceeding which even Romeo might have 
hesitated to adopt. 

A quaint and pretty little creature is the “thrips,” or “ silver fish ” 
insect, numerous in old-time bakehouses and kitchen basements, as is also 
his near relation, the “ baker’s brat,” or, more politely speaking—for the sake 
of any reader who may feel the better for it—Mr. Thermophila furnorum! 

Less common by the floor than higher up amongst the chests and presses 
is the moth who flaunts it in our choicest sealskin furs and muffs, and other 
less elaborate articles of clothing. Quite as much an artist in his own 
peculiar line of demolition is the bookworm, who, not confining his anti- 
quarian researches to the literary contents, extends his appetite for ancient 
literature to the cover and bindings also. | However, he has deadly foes in 
the little book scorpions and spidery harvestmen, as have also the house mite; 
that fine judge of rare old Stilton, the cheese mite; the not-to-be-spoken-of 
B flat, and the agile “ Pulex iritans.” 

In the older wine vaults, and the damper and squashier subterranean 
triumphs of the builders’? art—euphemistically termed upon the builders? 
catalogues “ convenient coal sellers,” there dwells a host of snails and slugs 
and heavy gaited toads. A particularly worthy individual of the latter 
resides beneath one of the old City churches, and a more complete and 
masterly imitation of the sexton “ Durdles,” in the “ Mystery of Edwin 
Drood,” we have never yet met with. 

We are sorry for the house spider. Never was a philanthropist more 
unfortunate in his appearance! An inordinate consumer of moths and flies, 
his evil-looking person and unfortunate habit of erecting flue traps in the 
form of cobwebs, have rendered him an object of loathing and superstitious 
dread. So, too, is the Cardinal spider, a somewhat larger species, commonest 
at Hampton Court, but not unknown in London—beneath the floors of some 
of our hospitals these monsters flourish wonderfully—whilst a third, and a 
tropical species of “ wolf spider ” is occasionally met with in the London 
docks. 

And now, before we close, we would make some mention of the more 
respectable members of society we have met with “ underground,” namely, 
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the various animals that occasionally, but far too often for our liking, travel 
on the electric railways. Parrots that have prevented nine-and-forty people 
from enjoying their newspapers by shrieking uninterruptedly from Chiswick 
to the monument; cats that have escaped from their baskets and alighted 
whilst the train was yet in motion, in spite of the penalty of 4os. they in- 
curred. As for the dogs, Well! considering that we returned not long ago 
from a dog show in a carriage containing a boarhound, two poodles, six 
dandy-dinmonts, and a basket containing nameless horrors in the form of 
spaniels and lap-dogs, we feel that we would rather not enlarge upon so 
painful a subject, but leave the details to the imagination of our readers! 
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THE HEART OF KITTY 
MERYON 


By C. E. Benson 


> LL Europe was indignant; so was all England; so 
was all Monte Carlo; so was Kitty Meryon. 

The cause of the excitement and resentment 
was the Upstart Oriental Potentate. In a liberal 
age he had made the mistake of being rigidly con- 
servative, and though he had for some years past, 
owing to the influx of Western enterprise, been 
forced to modify his ideas, he was only waiting 
an opportunity to release himself trom the galling 
trammels of Christian civilisation. 

“ Have a care,” once said a witty Frenchman; “ they are talking of 
peace.” All Europe was talking of peace at the time, and everyone knew 
that it was all talk. The Potentate proposed to supply tue spark necessary 
to ignite the magazine. He knew very well that when the Powers met 
in conference, they were always much too busy avoiding cutting each others’ 
throats to pay any attention to the matter in hand; and, under the existing 
conditions, it seemed that they would not even be able to evade the throat- 
cutting. Wherefore on a given day the Consulates of the various Powers 
were attacked, their flags torn down, and the Consuls themselves insulted 
and expelled the kingdom. 

It was at this stage that Miss Kitty Meryon was enlarging on the 
situation to her friends and devoted admirers, M. le Vicomte de Chatillon 
and Captain Luke Anstruther, as well as all and sundry of Monte Carlo 
that might happen to be within earshot. 

“ Every man,” she declared, “ worthy of the name should rise up and 
avenge the insult.” 

“ ] might almost say I fear it will be so,” replied Chatillon. “ To-day 
I am writing to put my sword at the disposal of my country; but there! 
there will be crowds of applicants—hundreds, thousands. I may not be 
accepted.” 

“No fear of that, old chap,” commented Anstruther; “ you'll be all 
nght.” 

“ T knew you would,” broke in Kitty, impulsively, looking at him with 
undisguised admiration. In truth, the Vicomte was a man to be admired. 
Of fine presence, of noble strain, a splendid swordsman and horseman, the 
best kind of French gentleman, he was an ideal Lady’s Knight. Moreover, 
he had nerves of steel and courage both to dare and to endure, as Anstruther, 
his comrade on many a big-game and mountaineering expedition, could 
testify. 

Kitty, having gratified her impulse, coloured becomingly and turned te 
Anstruther. ‘ 
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“Of course, you will write, too? ” 

“ No,” replied Anstruther, with a smile. ; 

“No!”  Kitty’s face was blank with disappointment. If she admired 
de Chatillon, she esteemed Anstruther, and, in her day-dreams, esteem verged 
perilously on a stronger feeling. 

“ But, my friend,” interrupted the Vicomte, “I understood that you 
were going? ” 

“So Iam. The fact is, Miss Meryon, the moment I heard the first 
rumour, I anticipated what might happen, and telegraphed to the War 
Off » 

He was interrupted by Kitty stamping her foot. 

“ You are incorrigible. I think you are perfectly horrid. I—I—I! 
Come, Vicomte, will you escort me to the tables? ” 

This was meant to hurt. She knew Anstruther disapproved of gaming. 

Anstruther, however, maintained a provoking silence, whereat Kitty 
recovered the power of disconnected speech: she never lost it for very long. 

“T wonder you come to Monte Carlo at all,” she snapped. “ You 
don’t play; you don’t do anything: ” 

“T come here because my friends are here,” he replied, gently; “ but 
I don’t gamble, because gambling is indefensibly wrong, and I wish you 
would both give it up.” 

At that moment Kitty nearly hated him. He would have fallen in 
ker esteem had he said that gambling was justifiable; yet she wanted him 
tc admit it for her sake. de Chatillon, she was sure, would have done so. 

Truly, de Chatillon would. His love for her was that blind adoration 
that can see no fault in the beloved object. Anstruther, though, in his 
own phrase, just about as fond of her as a man can possibly be, was not 
blind. Kitty, according to her friends, was a girl of high spir:t and much 
decision of character. Those who were not her friends suggested that she 
was wilful and had a temper of her own, and Anstruther knew that they 
were right. He held it was no true love that encouraged, or even acquiesced 
in, these shortcomings: he even went further and attempted to remedy them. 
These attempts resulted in constant skirmishes, but Anstruther, in spite 
of threats: of perpetual banishment from Kitty’s presence, which to him 
meant the perpetual banishment of sunshine from his life, stuck doggedly 
to his guns, and little by little began to assume the mastery. 

* * * * * * 


In the Intermediate East realisation falsified unintelligent anticipation. 
Instead of cutting each others’ throats, the Powers, with quiet dignity but 
uncompromising unanimity, resolved that any blood-letting should be at the 
expense of the Potentate, with the result that, within a few weeks, he 
disappeared from the area of practical politics. The Allied Forces acquitted 
themselves to their own and each others’ admiration. Honours were dis- 
tributed with lavish hand. Wounded hearts at home were soothed by the 
assurance that those who had fallen had died gloriously, though not many 
died, and there was not much glory. There was, however, plenty of severe 
fighting and hard hitting—fighting all the more objectionable owing to the 
Potentate using explosive bullets and other uncivilised devices, contrary to 
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the Law of Nations, which permits one to kill a man, but forbids one to 
hurt him. 

Kitty, in her Paris home, from which her father superintended a great 
public business and 2 not inconsiderable private fortune, devoured the 
papers morning and evening right up till the end of the campaign—and 
after. The final stronghold had been carried by assault, the Allied troops 
literally racing each other in fierce emulation and gallant jealousy for the 
honour of their flag, with the eminently gratifying, though somewhat 
singular, result that the first man to plant a flag on the walls was a represen- 
tative of each individual nation engaged. At least, so said the various 
national papers. As for Kitty, she was quite certain that the first man had 
been an Englishman, and that that Englishman had been Captain Anstruther, 
whilst she somewhat hesitatingly admitted that she rather more than hoped 
de Chatillon had been second, a great concession of her spirit of patriotism 
to her spirit of—she knew not what. 

And by-and-by came the news that the Vicomte de Chatillon had been 
wounded, and her heart welled out in pity and sympathy—and she longed 
to be at the front to nurse him. Almost immediately afterwards came the 
ame of Captain Anstruther—wounded (her heart almost stopped beating), 
slightly; it bounded with thankful pulsations of joy. 

The next morning a newspaper set her heart in tumultuous commotion 
once again, but neither pity, sympathy, love, nor thankfulness were loco- 
motive factors. A certain Anglophobe journal, after commenting caustically 
on the surprising fact that an Englishman, German, Frenchman, Austrian, 
etc., etc., had been indubitably first on the ramparts, was able to announce 
that an Englishman had been undoubtedly last to enter the town. The 
paragraph was illustrated by an exceedingly clever cartoon. 

Kitty fumed. First she told her father her opinion of the entire French 
nation—supplementing her comments with a reasonable request that the 
benign old gentleman should go round and horsewhip the editor; then she 
burned the paper; then she wrote a letter to the paper itself The com- 
munication was hardly a masterpiece of international courtesy, and the editor, 
though he omitted to publish it, set it aside for his special consideration at 
some future date. 

A great deal of news of moderate importance succeeded a great deal 
of news of moderate importance, till there appeared two lines of over- 
whelming importance, viz., that Captain Anstruther had got his brevet and 
the D.S.O. 

On the following evening a note arrived from the gallant Major himself, 
dated from Brindisi, direct to Kitty’s then address, to the effect that he 
would be in Paris in two or three davs, perhaps within a day, with de 
Chatillon, and that he honed he micht give himself the pleasure of calling. 
He could not arrive earlier, he explained, as de Chatillon had not quite 
recovered from his wounds, and could only travel by easy stages. 

Kitty had but little sleep that night. She read the note over and over 
again—and she read a great deal between the lines with tolerable accuracy. 
She read that, in spite of the difficulties of the campaign, Anstruther had 
kept himself informed as to her whereabouts, that he would have come 
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earlier, travelling night and day, to see her, but that, like the gallant and 
generous gentleman he was, he was too unselfish even at the call of love 
to leave his suffering friend. 

She was down late next day, so late that her father had finished breakfast 
and was just starting for his business. He wished her a laughing good 
morning and good-bye in the same breath, with a light jest as to leaving 
her alone. 

Alone! She did not understand the meaning of the word. 

Kitty’s breakfast went away untasted. By her plate was a long, official- 
looking envelope, marked personal. She opened it at once. 

It was a courteously worded communication from the editor of the 
Anglophobe journal to the effect that Mademoiselle had been good enough 
to request him to verify his statement as to the “ reluctance ” of a certain 
English officer to appear in the forefront of the-battle; he had been at pains 
to do so, and now he hoped he had completed his task to Mademoiselle’s 
satisfaction. He had even ventured to insert a small paragraph in his own 
poor publication on the subject. Furthermore, he attached some cuttings 
from English papers substantiating his statement. 

Kitty’s face flushed and she set her teeth. She read in the covert 
insolence of the letter a coming blow. 

The paragraph, carefully marked with blue pencil, was sufficiently 
venomous. 

It was to the effect that France and England both rewarded their brave 
men, and in that they both did well. The difference lay in the French 
and English definition of courage. Captain Luke Anstruther had been 
rewarded! And what had he done, this brave Captain—this brave Major? 
Well, at the time the Allied troops were storming the stronghold of the 
Potentate, this gallant officer had been far, far in the rear, almost out of 
rifle shot. And what was he doing? WHiurrying to the fray? Not so! 
This brave Englishman was crouching in a ditch. Ah, but—perhaps he 
was wounded. But yes, twice, very slightly—and in the back. 

Kitty was furious, and crumpled the paper fiercely in her fingers. It 
was a lie, a dastardly lie—and then—she remembered the newspaper 
cuttings. 

The first was short, but it was all sufficient—just one line, carefully 
cut from an English paper. 


“ Just after the town had fallen, Captain Anstruther came in.” 


It was true, then, true, true, true! The man she loved—had loved— 
had disgraced himself and his country in the eyes of the world, and—and 
he had the effrontery to be coming to see her with his shame thick upon 
him. Shame—and deceit! He, her hero, had fallen into a pit of ink. 

Alas!—Poor hurt little girl! Poor wilful, thoughtless Kitty! All 
the morning she lay on the floor of her room in prayerless agony. At length 
she rose, and with a firm hand cut out the paragraph, and put it, with the 
cuttings, into an envelope, to be given to Major Anstruther, D.S.O., should 
he call, together with a short little note, the exceeding bitter cry of a breaking 
heart. 
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Early in the afternoon came a tap at the door and an intimation that 
the Vicomte de Chatillon was waiting in the drawing-room to pay his respects 
‘o Mademoiselle. Kitty rose hastily, and, after a vain attempt to remove 
the traces of weeping trom her eyes, went downstairs, tremblingly. She 
was frightened of—she knew not what. 

de Chatillon came forward to meet her courteously, but without eager- 
ness. Despite his high breeding, he had the appearance of thinking of 
something else, an air at once puzzled and distrait. In his left hand he 
was holding an open letter. It seemed to fascinate his whole attention, and 
as soon as the first greetings were over he again looked at it. 

“ You have not seen Anstruther? No?” 

Kitty flushed and shook her head. 

“ Why—why do you ask? ” 

“ Because I have here a note, Mademoiselle. I do not understand. 
It says he is leaving Paris at once, that he will not return; in fact, that he 
is going away—for ever—and that you, Mademoiselle, will explain.” 

Kitty’s face burned. It was cruel, it was cowardly, it was like him 
(her conscience gave the thought the lie even as it formed itself), to throw 
the burden of the explanation on her. 

“ Wait,” she said, and left the room. 

Almost immediately she was back, with a copy of the damning paper 
in her hand. 

“ There! There!” she cried. “See there! Read for yourself! 
Read it and you will see the explanation Major Anstruther wants: me to 

ive.” 
: de Chatillon glanced over the paragraph. His face darkened. 

“ And he has seen this? ” 

« Yes.” 

“ Who showed it to him? ” 

“ T did.” 

‘“* And he is going away? ” 

Kitty mistook the hardness in his voice. 

“Oh, what better could he do? To go away; to hide himself; to 
live down, if possible, his shame »» She stopped, choking. 

It was then Satan rose up and tempted de Chatillon. He had only to 
keep silence, only to let well alone; the next moment his generous heart 
cast the Great Slanderer into outer darkness. 

«Sit down, Mademoiselle,” he said, quietly. “I have something to 
tell you.” 

Kitty obeyed mechanically. There was a note in de Chatillon’s voice 
that made her afraid. 

“On the night before the assault,” he began, still standing, “ we 
sat up late, Anstruther and I. We talked long, for we had much to 
talk of—life and death, and you, Mademoiselle. We knew there would 
be heavy fighting on the morrow. At dawn the troops advanced; the signal 
to charge was to be the enemy’s fire. It soon came, and we started forward 
like hounds on their quarry. Anstruther’s regiment was next to mine—- 
France and England fought side by side that day. He was far in advance 
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of his soldiers, cheering them on, heedless of the fire of foe and friend. It 
was madness, but I, too, was mad. I strained every muscle to pass him, 
when something struck me here ” (he touched his arm). “I fell, struggled 
to my feet, fell again, and the rush passed over me. The next thing I 
remember was something pressed hard on my arm. It gave me pain. I 
tried to move, but it held me fast, and I heard Anstruther’s voice. He 
told me to lie still, that an artery had been touched, but that he could check 
the bleeding till the ambulance came. You will understand, Mademoiselle, 
that the pressure that hurt me was Anstruther’s fingers on the artery.” 

Kitty listened, white-cheeked and wide-eyed. She was beginning to 
understand. 

“I begged him, I entreated him, to leave me, to join in the battle, 
where I knew his brave heart lusted to be. But he—he laughed. He said 
there were plenty of men to take the town without him, and that if he left 
me I should be dead in five minutes. You are beginning to comprehend, 
Mademoiselle? ” 

Kitty’s face was buried in her arms on the table. de Chatillon could 
feel it tremble. He went on with pitiless impassivity. 

“ As our men closed in, the enemy became confused, and fired high. 
Their bullets commenced to rain around us. Anstruther lifted me and 
dragged me to a small hollow. There he laid me down and knelt over 
me, with his body between me and the fire—to shield me if possible. It 
was then he was wounded twice—in the back.” ’ 

The contempt and wrath in the Vicomte’s tones were indescribable. 
Kitty groaned. 

“ T did not know it. He never flinched, and then, when the ambulance 
arrived, he only waited long enough to see that I was safe, then sprang 
away: re 

A cry from Kitty stopped him. 

“Oh, what have I done? What have I done? ” 

“What have you done, Mademoiselle?” returned de Chatillon. “ What 
have you done? I know not all. But I can tell you what your thoughtless, 
wicked haste and folly have done. They have driven from your door like 
a dog, one of the best and bravest gentlemen in the world. They have i 

She rose and stood white and quivering under the lash of his tongue. 

“Ts it too late? » she whispered. ‘Can it be too late? Can I not 
yo to him and tell him, and beg his forgiveness? Do vou think he has 
gone, Vicomte? Do you think it is—too late? ” 

She stopped, panting. de Chatillon looked at her searchingly. Then 
abruptly : 

“ Perhaps, Mademoiselle,” he said, “ it is not too late. Stay, for you 
it is impossible. I will go and see.” 

“Yes, go—go! ” 

She caught him fiercely by the arm, the wounded arm, but it was not 
there de Chatillon felt the pain. 


“ My friend,” exclaimed de Chatillon, entering Anstruther’s room with 
an air of buoyancy, “ It is well you have not gone. It is all a mistake.” 
c 
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Anstruther was packing. He looked up, a flush of hope on his tace. 

“Did she believe it of me?” The question was stern and uncom- 
promising. 

“Ah, bah, my friend, you are too serious. She is young, 
impetuous * 

“ Then she did believe it? ” 

de Chatillon temporised. 

“ Believe it! Believe what? You forget, my friend a 

Anstruther impatiently took an opened envelope from his pocket, and 
handed it in silence to the Vicomte. It was the cover to Kitty’s letter, and 
contained the cutting from the journal itself and corroborative extracts from 
other papers. de Chatillon affected to read. 

“Eh, well! And what then! I am not surprised. I should have 
been myself deceived. I—” then quickly changing the subject, “ but he 
is a scoundrel, this editor. As soon as my arm is well 2 

He stopped in dismay. Anstruther had turned away and had resumed 
packing. 

“ Anstruther, are you going to be a fool?» No answer. “ And a 
knave? And acoward? ” Still no responsive sign. ‘ Are you—are you 
going to be such a brute, such a dastard, as, out of sheer unmanly pique 
and pride, to break the heart of the woman who loves you? ” 

Anstruther turned at this. 

“ Don’t say that, old fellow. Where <here is not trust, there is not, 
cannot be, love. Had she loved me, she could never have, even for a 
moment, believed that.” 

“ But, man, think! She is young, she is thoughtless, as I have said; 
perhaps even quick-tempered, perhaps even a little unjust. But she is 
young. Can you not make excuses? Can you not forgive her? ” 

“I have forgiven her,” said Anstruther, wearily. 

de Chatillon regarded him with infinite pity, yet his voice sounded full 
of anger. 

“ Took here, Anstruther,” he cried. ‘ We have been friends always, 
have we not? Yes! But we shall quarrel, mark me, we shall quarrel, and 
soon, if you persist in this—this obstinacy.” 

Anstruther laid a kindly hand on his shoulder. 

“ You are a generous fellow, de Chatillon. No man ever had a more 
unselfish friend in the world. I know right well you are fighting for my 
happiness against your own 2 

“ And for hers! ” 

“ For hers, yes, and soam I. Her happiness is more to me than mine. 
It must be as I have decided—you must see that. Even if this misunder- 
standing were patched up, there could be no perfect confidence; even if I 
trusted her again utterly, she must always suspect me; distrust me. There 
could be no happiness for us together: there never can be any for me. 
There may be yet for her, de Chatillon,” he went on, with deep emotion. 
“ Promise me something when I am gone away. Make her happy. If 
you can; make her happy. And now, old friend, leave me, and farewell.” 

de Chatillon gripped his hand—then left without a word. 
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And so those three were left alone, alone, save for the unconscious 
companionship of self-reproach—ay, even de Chatillon, unselfish man, 
tortured by his own great heart. Had he done well in not allowing Kitty 
to come and plead her own cause? WHad he pleaded her cause with all 
his might? Had he not abandoned his mission too soon out of too sure a 
knowledge of his friend’s character? Had not his own deep passion for 
Kitty made him act falsely by both the man and the woman he loved best? 
Day after day he waited, hoping against hope that Anstruther would return, 
till came the news that his friend had applied for and obtained a post on 
the furthest frontiers of the British Empire. 

Then he knew that it was indeed too late. 

In his self-chosen exile Anstruther yet contrived to keep in touch 
with news of those who had been, who were still, so dear to him. One 
day came a paragraph which caused him to smile, though the way of smiling 
had long been lost to him, a brief account of the public chastisement 
administered to the editor of the Anglophobe journal, with a caustic rider 
that no challenge had followed the assault, and a significant suggestion that, 
us shot or swordsman, the Vicomte had few superiors in France. Anstruther’s 
face softened even to tenderness. He knew his friend had not forgotten 
him. 

A longer silence, and after the lapse of many months came tidings of the 
marriage of the Vicomte de Chatillon and Kitty Meryon. 

From that hour fetters seemed to drop from Anstruther. Ever since 
the day of disaster, his haunting fear had been that he might have ruined 
the happiness of two lives beside his own—and now that burden was lifted 
from him. It was enough. 

It was well with those he loved. That night, in his lonely tent, he 
kneeled in thankfulness to the great Over-ruler, and prayed earnestly for 
blessings on the lives of Kitty and—and her husband. 

As the term of his service drew towards its close, an aching longing, 
a hungering for sympathy, for the society of those he cared for, took hold 
en Anstruther—a home-sickness. Home! Left an orphan when a 
subaltern, the Service had been his home, till the desire to make a home for 
himself—with Kitty Meryon as its mistress—had entered into his life. 

And with this thought came an intense desire to see her—and his 
friend once more. 

Why not? de Chatillon would be rejoiced to welcome him, and Kit— 
the Countess would be glad, too. 
* % * * * * * 

It was with a feeling of pleasurable excitement that Anstruther alighted 
at the little railway siding of Chatillon. The winter was past, the rain was 
over and gone; the flowers appeared on the earth; the time of the singing 
of birds had come. The Count and Countess were at the Chateau— 
Anstruther had ascertained so much without conspicuous enquiry. That 
he would be welcome he knew; yet, as he drew near the park, his spirits 
fell with every step. They were happy. Why should he come like a ghost 
to trouble joy? Within the gates he halted irresolute. 

Just along a side avenue was a small chapel, standing by itself on a 
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plat of green grass, hedged in by yews of formal set. Anstruther, attracted 
he knew not how or why, entered and sat down. The cool and the darkness 
soothed gratefully after the heat and hustle of the highway. 

Ere long he fell into a reverie not unpleasant. 

After a while he roused himself and began idly to examine the interior 
of the building. It was ordinary. Here and there on the walls were 
escutcheons of dead and gone de Chatillons with occasional quaint inscrip- 
tions. At the west end was a more pretentious construction of recent date, 
out of harmony with its surroundings. Anstruther walked down the aisle to 
inspect it. It was a Saxon cross, and beneath was engraved in deep lettering : 


TO THE MEMORY 


OF 
LUKE ANSTRUTHER 
MY FRIEND. 
He gave me life. He gave me love. 
R.L.P. e 


They thought him dead. Doubtless he had been so reported some- 
where. He had seen enough fighting to have been killed, and, besides, 
had once been badly hit. Anyhow, chance had decided for him. As he 
had come, he would go—unknown. 

A sound of wheels and then the stopping of a carriage at the chapel 
door checked him. Instinctively—he knew not why—he concealed himself 
behind a pillar. Immediately afterwards a lady and gentleman entered— 
de Chatillon and his wife. 

Both wore a subdued, grave air, but beneath Anstruther could read a 
deep, serene happiness, the joy of perfect love and trust. de Chatillon 
carried a magnificent wreath of white lilies. Together they approached 
the foot of the Saxon cross. There de Chatillon laid the wreath*reverently, 
then turned and kissed his wife. 

Then the two knelt in silent prayer. 

Anstruther took advantage of their absorption to steal away, but some 
slight sound attracted de Chatillon’s attention. He looked round. He 
sprang to his feet. 

For one moment he stood staring; the next Anstruther was crushed in 
his strong arms. 

“Kitty! Kitty! It is he! It is he! He is not dead ”—dragging 
Anstruther into the sunlight and holding him at affectionate arms’ length. 
“Tt is he, Kitty. Now is our cup of joy indeed full. But you, my friend,” 
with deep emotion, “ how is it with you? ” 

“1?” cried Anstruther, joyously. “I? It is the happiest day of 
my life.” 


THE SALVATION OF THE 
ATLANTIC SQUADRON 


By Caprain D. H. Bernarp 


INBAD,” his shipmates called him, and his old weather- 

| beaten white-whiskered face, that showed signs full 
‘of sixty years? exposure to the sun in all climes of 
the Universe, was well known to every superin- 
tendent of the Mercantile Marine Offices throughout 
the United Kingdom, whilst his reputation as a 
prevaricator of the truth had found no equal in the 
whole of the British Merchant Service. Seldom 
making a second voyage in the same ship, Sinbad 
had signed articles of agreement as William Bailey, A.B., aged 42, since the 
year 1887. 

“How old this time, Bailey?” shipping masters would good- 
humouredly ask the old sea dog when he was about to “ sign on.” 

“ Forty-two, sir,” old Sinbad would reply, accompanied with a look 
that would chill the heart of an undertaker. 

My first experience of his wonderful yarns was during the time I 
served as second mate on board the Mohawk, a small steamer that traded 
between Cardiff and Lisbon. It was after sunset when we passed Cape 
Roca, and being unable to get a pilot, the captain very wisely decided to 
anchor in Cascaes Bay and proceed up the Tagus at daybreak. It was my 
duty to keep the middle anchor watch. 

Soon after two bells, Bailey brought me a steaming cup of hot coffee, 
and remarked that it was a cold night. Scenting a yarn from the old salt, 
] agreed with him concerning the conditions of the atmosphere, and offered 
him a fill from my tobacco pouch. After lighting his pipe and gazing at 
it critically for a few seconds, he expressed the opinion that if the people 
at home knew as much about foreigners as he did, they would not be so 
anxious to make friends with them. 

“ How is that, Bailey? ” I asked. 

“ Well, sir,” he replied, “it’s this way, you see. You might have 
noticed that telegraph steamer we passed just to the nor’ard of the Burlings 
this morning? ” 

I_ nodded. 

“ Well, sir, that was the Galvanic, a ship that I served on in ’ninety- 
eight, during the time of that Fashoda affair. We had been as far south 
as Sierra Leone, and came up north again to repair a cable off Cape Finisterre. 
After knocking about the Bay of Biscay for six solid weeks, we received 
orders by signal from the lighthouse to proceed at once to Gibraltar. 

“ At that time we had been constantly under steam for six months, 
and the engineers were growling because they had not had a chance to 
overhaul the top and bottom ends, and the boilers were half chocked up 
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with salt, the fire never having been out, you see! They had been counting 
upon going to Lisbon to dry-dock the ship, instead of which, as I said 
before, off we goes to Gibraltar. 

‘We no sooner arrived at Gib, when our captain receives orders to 
place the Galvanic at the disposal of the Senior Naval Officer, for as you 
know, sir, at that time we were on the verge of war with another nation, 
and, of course, the first thing the enemy would try to do would be to cut 
the lines of communication with all our Colonies.” 

“That’s quite true,” I observed. 

“ And, sir,” he continued, “if you had seen the look on the old 
admiral’s face when, after lookin’ round the ship, he asked our captain 
her speed! 

“ «Ten knots! ? says the captain, ‘and when she is clean and her boilers 
are working at full pressure, she can do her sixteen knots quite comfortable.’ 
The admiral showered his blessing on the Admiralty and all telegraph ships 
in general for having his fleet hampered with us, and said he was going to 
wire to Whitehall right away and have the ship put in dry-dock. 

“ You ought to have seen the chief engineer’s face after the admiral 
had left the ship and he had heard the news about dry-docking. He wasn’t 
what you might call half pleased. ‘ Here’s a chance,’ says the chief, ‘ of 
getting a bit of my own back.’ 

“ We dry-docked the ship right enough, and do you know, sir, that 
we had scarce got the ship settled down on the chocks, when the captain 
receives a telegram informing him that the Malta-Alexandria cable had 
broken down! ‘The chief engineer started to cut up rough about this, and 
wired home saying that he would not hold himself responsible for any 
accident which might occur to the ship through the engines or boilers 
breaking down during the trip, and he asked permission for forty-eight 
hours to examine them. 

“ But it was no use; we had to go right away, so they said, for you 
see, sir, that this cable was a most important one, being on the direct route 
to the Far East. They promised, however, to let us dry-dock the ship 
at Suez, after we had finished the repair to the cable. 

“ Now, I have been to sea a few years, sir, but I never saw a vessel 
coaled so quickly before in my life. They knew we could not go to sea 
without coal, so they sent a big crowd of bluejackets on board from one 
of the cruisers, as the admiral was only too pleased to get us off his hands 
as quickly as possible. Before they could get sufficient steam up to move 
the engines, the ship was coaled and provisioned for two months. 

“« Look here, captain,’ says the admiral, as he passed over the gangway 
just before the ship left. ‘You know your orders. When you arrive at 
Malta, a destroyer will be ready to convoy you to the cable ground, and 
will cruise around you whilst you are on the repair. If it should be night 
time when you arrive off Gozo Lighthouse, fire a rocket, and your convoy 
will join you off Valetta Point, showing signal number 421 from the 
Night Code. And a word in your ear, sir, says the admiral. ‘As you 
will have to get along as far as Malta without a convoy, take my advice 
and keep as far on the north side of the Mediterranean as possible. Don’t 
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go near the Algiers coast at all, for there are sure to be a lot of foreign 
cruisers knocking about that locality, and as your vessel is not equipped 
with wireless, you might be in ignorance of war breaking out, and they 
would snap you up before you could get clear of them.’ 

“ Now comes the most curious part of that voyage, sir,” continued 
old Sinbad, as he knocked the ashes out of his pipe on the lee rail. 

“We got clear of Gibraltar that night, and made Cape de Gata on 
the following morning at daylight, keeping as close to the Spanish coast as 
we could navigate with safety, and shaped a course for Malfantano Point, 
which, as you know, sir, is off the coast of Sardinia. The weather being 
fine, she steamed a good twelve knots in a calm sea, a strong northerly 
current helping her. Everything went along lovely, as the poets say, and, 
until the following morning, nothing happened.” 

“ And then? ” I exclaimed, as old Sinbad paused to refill his pipe from 
the pouch I offered. 

“ Well, sir, it was in the middle watch, you see. I had been ordered 
to keep the look-out from two to four, and just before one bell I heard a 
noise in the engine room that sounded for all the world like a break being 
put on an excursion train. The ship gradually slowed down until she 
stopped. ‘ Hello!’ says I to myself. ‘ Hot bearings.’ 

“I was right, sir, for when I went aft to report my relief at eight bells, 
I overheard the chief engineer say to the captain that he would not be able 
to have steam for another twelve hours at least, as he would have to take 
the top and bottom ends adrift, and he suggested putting sail on her. 

“« What’s the good of sail in a dead calm?? says the captain. ‘ She 
will just drift to the north with this current, and that is just where I don’t 
want her to go. No, what I shall do is to put down one of them seven 
hundredweight mushrooms and a long-prong grapnel with plenty of grappling 
rope, and let her hang on to that until you’re finished. She will not move 
far this weather. And to tell the truth, sir, before daybreak we were safely 
moored in three hundred and fifty-seven fathoms of water, with seven 
hundred fathoms of rope out.” ; 

* Did your mushroom and grapnel hold at that depth? ” I asked. 

“ Hold, sir! Why that grapnel rope would lift a forty-tone weight 
and not feel it. We were as snugly at anchor as if we were laying off 
Blackwall Pier. 

“‘ The engineers worked like niggers until the repair was finished, and 
before sunset we commenced to pick up our moorings. The first three- 
hundred fathoms came up fast enough, and then the strain on the rope 
seemed to get heavier. I heard the captain remark that there was something 
besides mud on that grapnel, and he was right, sir, for as soon as we got 
it up to the bows, we found a submarine cable twisted round the grapnel 
and mushroom, like wire round a parrot’s cage. 

“«¢ This is curious,’ remarked the captain. ‘I did not know we had 
any cables laying around here. It must be a piece of abandoned stuff’ 
‘It looks too new for that,’ says the chief electrician, looking over the bows. 
‘ We had better get it up and put the testing leads on; maybe it is one of 
the French cables from Algiers. If it is, we had better heave the ends on 
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deck and splice a new piece in, or there will be a fearful row about it. i 
the French find it out, they may think we were tapping it on purpose.’ 

“ As soon as we got our connections on to it, the chief electrician quietly 
awaited results. He knew that if the cable was working, it would not be 
long before a message passed through, and he could easily repeat it on to 
its destination, so long as the cable had not been broken. They were just 
getting tired of waiting, when a message came through and the recorder 
began to work; a long message morsed in the French language was tapped 
cn the tape. 

“ Most of the officers on board were good French scholars, and were 
naturally very anxious to read what had come through; but it must have 
been a most important message, as the chief electrician would not allow 
anyone to see the tape. He came forward and whispered something to the 
captain, but what it was I did not know. I saw the captain’s face go red 
with excitement, and I heard him remark, ‘I shall cut into the Malta-Gib 
cable right away! ” 

“ No sooner had we slipped the French cable after splicing it up again 
than off we goes to the south’ard as fast as the engines would drive her. 
Arriving on the Malta cable ground by six bells in the first watch, we put 
down the grapnel; and before three bells in the middle watch, there was 
cable on it. 

«“¢]T wonder which one it is?” said the officer of the watch to the 
captain as we were heaving it up. . 

“< Doesn’t matter a tinker’s button! ? says he, ‘so long as it is one 
of the Malta-Gibs. I hope we will be off back to Gibraltar again before 
daylight.’ 

“ Sure enough, we were, too. We steamed back to Gib as if we had 
Old Nick behind us, and on our arrival we found the Klevanic there waiting 
to relieve us. We received orders to come home.” 

“* What was the reason for such a change of tactics? ” I asked. 

“ Well, sir, I did not hear myself for a long time afterwards, and then 
it was on board another ship where we had one of the ward-room stewards 
that was in the Galvanic during that commission. It so happened that a 
cable was passing between Marsailles and the Austrian Fleet, which was 
laying at anchor in Bizerta Roads, and concerned a plan to combine with 
the German High-Sea Fleet, and attack on Tuesday night at a certain time, 
when our Atlantic Squadron was laying at anchor in Gibraltar Bay. The 
plan might have worked splendid but for our chief electrician, who altered 
the word Tuesday for Thursday in the cable message when he repeated it. 
It was on the Sunday that we cut into the French cable, and there was no, 
time to be lost. The electrician knew that there would be no time to get 
back to Gibraltar and warn our fleet by Tuesday, so that is why the captain 
decided to cut into one of the cables that link up Malta and Gib. 

a Se The result of that message was what averted one of the greatest 
disasters to our Navy. When the German High-Sea Fleet arrived off Cape 
Spartel on Tuesday night as arranged, they found the whole of our Atlantic 
Squadron there cruising about and cleared ready for ction. Our old friend 
the admiral was in charge of them until Wednesday night, when the Home 
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Fleet arrived on the scene, and after having carefully tallied them over to 
make sure that none of them were missing, the admiral of the Home Fleet 
despatched the Atlantic Squadron up the Mediterranean to make an entente 
cordiale with the Austrian Fleet. 

‘“* So you see what I mean, sir, when I say that if people at home knew 
as much about these foreigners as I do, they would not be so fond of making 
friends with them. After that experience of mine in the Mediterranean, | 
never would trust one of them any-further than I could see him. And 
Ov sir, as it is nearly eight bells, I will, with your permission, call the 
watch.” 
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ON THE SANDS 
By J. M. Sruarr-Youne 


Oft by the sea, when the grey spume flies, 
Comes a thrilling sense of pride; 

For beneath my feet is the swing deck, 
And over the waves I ride; 

And my soul is the soul of a corsair king, 
Whose bones rot under the sea— 

And °tis in the night when the wet wind blows 
That these weird thoughts fly to me. 


F?en in the day, when the city hums 
With the clamour of wasteful life, 
My soul awakes to another sense— 
And bends to the roar of strife— 
The masted ships and the naked men, 
Bespattered with dirt and blood, 
The clash of the cutlass, the roar of the gun, 
And the speeding bullet's thud! 


But °tis in the night, when the sea-gull calls, 
And a storm is hovering nigh, 

That the alien soul thrills through my veins, 
And the phantom ships drift by: 

Night is the time of my dreams, the hour 
When the wild thought comes to me, 

That the soul of an alien king is mine, 
Whose bones rot under the sea! 


THE GIFT OF A GENTLEMAN 
FROM CHINA 


By WILi1am FREEMAN 
I. 


<5) GIVE it four months! ” said Ward. 
¥) “T give it two!” This was from Arkshaw. 

Old Jimmy Milligan took his pipe from his 
mouth, and stretched out a knotty hand to take up 
the current number of The Week’s Echo—the 
periodical which they helped to launch so hopefully 
a year ago, and upon whose extreme limit of 
existence they were now speaking. 

“T should say that the shutters will be up 
within three weeks,” le growled, “after which Fennington will probably 
shoot himself or succumb to an attack of apoplexy! The present state of 
things is impossible. A pig-headed man with wrong ideas and insufficient 
capital is bound to go under. And he owns, as well as edits, which is 
invariably fatal.” 

“ It'll be the deuce of a job to find another berth,” said Ward, dismally. 
He flung a half-burnt match into the fireplace in a gust of impatience. 
“ Fennington will “is 

The door which communicated with the stairway swung open suddenly, 
with a violence which shook it like a canvas substitute on the stage, and 
Fennington himself, breathing jerkily, and, as usual, in a condition of 
white-hot indignation with the universe, entered. 

A little behind him followed a complete, an almost ludicrous, contrast— 
a tall, pallid youth, with a deprecatory manner and an air of shy unfamiliarity 
with his surroundings. The others knew him for one David Egerton, a 
contributor of one or two rather unconventional sketches of Oriental life, 
and the possessor of an amazing number of theories which did not seem 
destined to crystallise into anything more substantial. He spoke with a 
soft, half-drawl, and was reputed to have hailed from some remote country 
village. It was a standing jest of Wards to stoop under the pretence of 
picking wisps of hay from the floor when he appeared. 

Fennington entered the inner office, and Egerton followed. With the 
former gentleman in a chronic state of exasperation, the privacy of the 
apartment became purely nominal. Through the thin match-board partition 
every word that Fennington bellowed came with a distinctness which supplied 
his staff with an unlimited source of entertainment. Egerton’s voice was 
occasionally inaudible, but on the whole there was very little of the interview 
left to the imagination. 

The editorial chair creaked noisily. 

“ Now, sir,” said Mr. Fennington, whose manners and English were 
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alike unburnished, “ what the blazes do you want to see me about? We 
don’t want any more stories, or poetry, or rot of that sort—we’re bunged 
up with the stuff. In fact, I’m hanged if we know what we do want— 
beyond a bigger circulation! ” ; 

“ That, sir, is precisely about what I have called.” 

“Fm! Somethin’ illegal in the way o’ competitions, or coupon- 
collecting, I suppose! Well, we’ve no use for ’em. We're a high-class, 
popular review, and I “ 

“Pardon me, you misunderstand me entirely. My scheme is in 
no way based upon the older ones. In fact, its only connection is with 
this!” 
The strained ears of the listeners caught the faint “click! ” of some- 
thing being placed upon Fennington’s desk. Ward, who had rubber heels 
to his shoes, rose and made a noiseless pilgrimage to a knot-hole in the 
partition which had previously proved its utility. He returned, after having 
had a view of nothing more exciting than the back of Egerton’s shabby 
coat. No enlightenment came until Fennington spoke again. 

“What d’you call the stuff? Looks like a pot half-full of pink 
candle-grease!_ And how, in the name of commonsense ‘a 

“Let me put the facts before you! They are simply these. Some 
months ago I chanced to be of service to a great friend of mine, who is also 
a Chinaman. He gave me, out of gratitude, this small jar of essence. It 
js an excessively precious and rare compound, and its effects, taken in limited 
quantities, border upon the miraculous. Briefly, they infuse the brain with 
qualities which make for the highest success in life. They alter one’s point 
of view, and create new ideas, new ambitions, new possibilities. Your 
paper—if I may say so—has talent in its service, but lacks the brilliance 
of genius. Now I » 

There was the sound of a heavy man rising to his feet. The listeners 
caught their breath, anticipating violence. But as a matter of fact, Fen- 
nington had merely moved nearer the door. He was not entirely sure of 
his visitor’s lunacy, but was desirous of being on the safe side. He was 
also rather anxious to discover how far this particular form of insanity was 
likely to go. 

' “Continue, Mr. Egerton,” he said suavely, one hand comfortably 
gripping an ebony ruler. 

“T intend, sir, to beg your acceptance of a small quantity of the 
essence, in order that you may witness a manifestation of its effects.” 

“ Have you tried it yourself? » 

“Certainly! It was under its inspiration that I came here this after- 
noon.” 

“T see. And in return 

“In the event of its proving successful, I ask your formal permission 
to marry your daughter, Dorothy.” 

“ What!» 

“We have met frequently in town—she is a good deal with her aunt, 
Lady Phail, at Grosvenor Terrace, as you know—at first by accident, after- 
wards intentionally. We have become wholly devoted to one another, and 
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although at present I am only earning enough to keep us both in a very 
small way: a ; 

Ward and Arkshaw exchanged glances. The situation bristled with 
terrific possibilities. Milligan nodded his grey head, grinning foolishly. - 

“ He’s done it now! ” he said. “No man’ll be allowed to talk to 
the boss like that and live! ” 

Mr. Fennington ceased to concern himself about his visitor’s sanity. 
The voice of that outraged parent rang through the partition. 

“ G-g-get out o’ this, you blithering young swine, before I brain you 
with my own hands! ‘ Want to marry Dorothy! Wholly devoted!’ By 
the holy George, Pll i? 

They heard a stuttered protest, and then the door opened, and Egerton, 
backing precipitously, emerged, remembered something which he had left 
behind, and attempted to re-enter the room. But Ward had caught a 
glimpse of his employer’s face, and was in no mood for fresh sensations. 
Promptly and firmly he gripped the younger man, punted him, expostulating, 
across the office, and finally jerked him out into the landing beyond and 
slammed and bolted the door. And when, five minutes later, the misguided 
owner of the essence from China made a further attempt to recover his 
property, he was informed that it had been eaten, and the jar thrown in the 
fire— and burnt up in a blaze of purple light! ” added the imaginative 
Ward, glibly. 

But as a matter of actual fact, the Chinese jar had remained on the 
desk of the infuriated Mr. Fennington. He had sunk back into his chair 
again after the dramatic removal of his enemy, and Arkshaw had rung 
down the curtain on the drama by closing the inner door again. 

But after a time the volcanic wrath of the proprietor of The Echo 
showed signs of subsidence. The preposterous nature of the whole affair 
became invested with a certain amount of humour. His eyes wandered 
to where the jar of pink paste had fallen, and he crossed the room and took 
it up. The top was covered with a shallow lid of greenish glass, and he 
lifted it, and touched the substance below with an investigatory finger. 
Paste!—it was more like treacle. Very gingerly he touched his finger 
with the tip of his tongue. Gad!—whatever its effects, the taste was 
exquisite. ‘ Deuced fine pick-me-up! ” said Mr. Fennington to himself. 
‘Feel fitter already! If, by any conceivable fluke, that long-legged lunatic 
should have been telling the truth, I—well, Pll meet him squarely.” 

A realisation of the possible injustice of his attitude towards the 
“ Junatic ” broke upon him. 

“ Hanged if Pll apologise! But Pil write,” he said; and forthwith 
taking a sheet of paper, he scrawled: 

“Jf the circulation of ‘ The Week’s Echo” should, as a direct result 
of your call here to-day, double itself within the next three calendar months, 
Pll give Dorothy permission to please herself.” 

He signed the document, placed it in an envelope, and went to the 
door. 

“ Have any of you an idea as to where Egerton lives? ” he asked. 

Arkshaw’s answer came promptly. 
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“ One can generally find him at the Warwick Club, sir.” 

“Then send the boy with this,” said Fennington, and retreated into 
his den again. 

For some time he sat motionless, regarding the jar with an intent and 
speculative eye. There was a certain amount of risk, of course, although 
he knew by this time that the stuff couldn’t be virulent poison. It certainly 
possessed an extraordinary fascinating taste! 

At last, very deliberately, he took up a small ivory paper-knife, and 
jabbed it into the jar. For the fraction of a second he hesitated, and then: 

“‘ Oh, here goes! ” said Mr. Fennington. 

* * * * * * * 

Twenty minutes later he emerged from the room in a state of complete 
satisfaction with the universe and himself. His head was clear—clear as 
a bell!—and he perceived with equal clearness the exact reasons which had 
led to the failure of his paper. The thing was directly due to his stupid 
conservatism. The Echo had been conducted on precisely the lines of a 
dozen other periodicals, and consequently had as many competitors to fight— 
many of them older and better equipped. What was needed was originality 
of treatment—a fresh editorial outlook. He had not yet quite reached 
the end of his financial tether, and, by careful management, might hang 
on for another six months. 

He stood in the doorway surveying his staff with new eyes. The 
three men watched him nervously. 

“T have been thinking matters over, Mr. Milligan,” said Fennington, 
with unwonted suavity, “and I have decided to make certain alterations— 
not in the staff itself, but in the manner in which the regular work is 
apportioned.” 

“ Y-yes, sir? ” said Milligan, with a sinking heart. 

“ You, for instance, will continue to act as sub-editor, but instead of 
dealing with the Literary Page each week, will take over the Sporting 
Column in its place.” 

** But—but,” protested the astonished Jimmy, “I know less than 
nothing about sport. I haven’t played cricket or football since I was ten, 
and as for racing ass 

‘So much the better! You'll approach the subjects from an entirely 
unbiassed standpoint. For the same reason, Ward will deal with the 
Fashion and Society Page, in place of Miss Keen, who wrote yesterday 
telling me that she had accepted another appointment; while Arkshaw will 
be responsible for the Literary Notes. With regard to outside contributors, 
affairs must, of course, remain on their old footing. The same will, for 
the present, apply to the salary list, but whatever the results of the experi- 
ment may be, I shall not complain so long as I find you adhering loyally 
to your new departments. Good evening! ” 

The door slammed behind him. 

Mr. Ward stared blankly at his seniors. Then he crossed to the 
inner room, and peered in. 

“ What are you doing? ” enquired Milligan, emerging, with a start, 
from a profound reverie. 
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“Looking for the old man’s brains,” said Ward, seriously, “ for 
Egerton must have certainly knocked ’em out! Hullo!—what have we 
here? The aforesaid jar of Oriental design, from which, as my unfailing 
intuition tells me, our employer has removed the last traces of pink bloater- 
paste with a paper-knife! ” A fragment of the conversation which he had 
overheard flashed into his mind. He lifted the jar to his lips with a 
dramatic flourish. ‘ Friends—to the health of the Gentleman from 
China! ” 


i. 


The Echo went to press about ten days in advance of publication, 
and, as a result, its rather limited circle of readers were unaware for some 
time of the enlightenment which had come to Mr. Fennington. The 
world in general was even slower to recognise the immensity of the change, 
although Punch had a word or two to say on the matter, and a cheaper 
imitator rejoiced for one whole exuberant column. 

Milligan’s treatment of a cricket match was their especial delight. It 
was the result of two hours’ desperate and intent observation from the 
dizzy heights of a seat which gave him a stiff back for days afterwards, 
and if he had been younger, more independent, and more capable of 
struggling for a fresh berth, it is unlikely that the article would have been 
written at all. As it was, his position as sub-editor made him disinclined 
to ask for assistance, even if he had dared, and his page went to press 
precisely as it had been originally written. 

“ On Saturday, May 2oth,” he wrote, an interesting match was played 
between the Barnley Wanderers and ‘ The Buckjumpers,’ at Fulham. The 
‘ Jumpers’ won the toss, and Bilberry went in first, wisely choosing the 
set of wickets which brought the sun directly in his opponents’ eyes.” 
(This last sentence had, after some doubt, been eliminated by Jimmy, but 
restored by Fennington.) “ All the men played with an obvious enthusiasm 
in the difficult task of knocking off the bails without killing each other, 
and appeared to enjoy themselves as much as the weather permitted. One 
red-haired individual named South hit a ball so far that no less than four 
runs were obtained before it was recovered—an achievement which will 
doubtless live long in the memory of a large and critical audience. In 
the end, we understand that the ‘ Wanderers ’ won, the victory being largely 
due to Thompson’s arm being 1|.b.w.” (The unhappy Milligan had not 
the remotest idea of the meaning of this sentence, but inserted it with the 
intention of giving a final and technical polish to his article.) 

Ward, an enthusiast who, had it been possible, would have spent his 
days and nights at Lords and the Oval during the season, went several 
healthy shades of carmine as he read, and made strange, gurgling noises in 
his throat. His own turn came precisely a week later. 

“You will be good enough to spend the morning in Hyde Park, and 
the afternoon in Oxford Street and Bond Street,” Fennington said. And 
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youll let me have about twelve hundred words for the ‘ Fashion and 
Society Small-talk > page by the same evening.” 

So Ward obediently went. He was normally an optimistic and easy- 
going young man, but on this day all that he wrote might frankly have 
been headed, “ De Profundis.” 

For half an hour he occupied a little green seat in the Park, and 
watched with apathetic eyes scores of well-dressed and (what he imagined 
to be the same thing) conspicuously-dressed ladies drift past him, attended 
by sombrely-clad males. Then he drifted Eastward, in a state of bitter 
dissatisfaction, and surveyed acres of plate-glass windows, and got in the 
way of legitimate feminine shoppers, and was altogether very desperate 
and miserable. Finally, he took the Tube back to the offices of The Echo, 
and, with his brain in a state of semi-paralysis, began his report. 

At the end of a strenuous hour: 

“ Fashion and rank are much in evidence in the West End,” he 
concluded glibly, but with terror at his heart, “and many of the loveliest 
ornaments of the Peerage may be seen strolling in the Park, garbed in 
that tasteful simplicity which is the key-note of the dernier-cri.’ (Not for 
nothing had Mr. Ward studied the window-tickets of the American invader 
and his confréres.) ‘“ Mousseleine-de-soie, trimmed with tabac écri and 
voile garnished with armande ”—(“ Sounds like a beastly cookery-book,” 
said Ward, “but I can’t help it. Heaven only knows what they all are, 
but I’ve seen ’em in fifty windows! ”)—“ are much worn, while unspotable 
Shantung and pailette have attained a popularity which bid fair to rival 
that of flannelette.’ (‘“ Know where I am there, at any rate! ” he com- 
mented, sagely, putting down the pen to light his pipe.) 

He read through his work carefully, and then took it in to Fennington. 

“ You’ve said nothing about Hats! ” the latter grumbled. 

“ [—I can’t! ” said the young man. “It’s impossible! ” 

Fennington looked at him. It was perfectly plain that he couldn’t. 

“ All right; you’ll have to next week! ” he said brutally, and. Ward 
crawled out of the building, and went feebly home. 

Ten days later his article—unabridged and unaltered—appeared in 
The Echo. And to this hour it is not known whether it was Ward’s 
“ Fashion Notes,” or the “ Chatter on Books” which was written by 
Arkshaw for the same number, that sent the circulation soaring skywards 
at a pace which left the custodians of that delicate journalistic enterprise 
breathless and amazed. 

Arkshaw was a conscientious youth, but his ability to turn out love- 
stories of an excessively sugary type, and paragraphs that skirted the giddy 
edge of impertinence, had been cultivated at the expense of literary training. 
He indulged in a halfpenny Daily, and—very occasionally—in a novel 
from the local Carnegie library. Both he forgot completely within an 
hour or so, while the names of authors before whom even the Quarterlies 
trembled impressed him even less than that of his landlady. 

He had arrived one morning to discover some cuttings concerning 
forthcoming books on his desk, together with several novels fresh from 
the publishers. 
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“ Spread ’em over a column or so! ” commanded a slip of paper in 
Tennington’s ungainly scrawl. So Arkshaw rumpled his hair, and read 
feverishly for a space. Then he set his teeth, and wrote: 

“ The Prig Predominant, by M. Turelli. 

“ This is apparently a translation from the Italian of a little-known 
writer. We confess that it strikes us as somewhat amateurish and lacking 
in force, but when Signor Turelli has had time to properly learn »— 
(Arkshaw little imagined the penalties he was destined to suffer on account 
of that unhappy split infinitive!)—“ the elements of his craft, he may bring 
forth a volume better worthy of perusal. 

“ Myself—and Others, by Wharl Keen. 

“ This amusing little book, by a lady (the name gives no clue, but 
the style betrays a feminine origin), shows distinct promise. The series 
of essays reveal a modest and winsome personality, and one can picture the 
writer—a child still in years——.” (At this point Arkshaw hesitated, and 
left the sentence to be completed later—an omission which, for some reason 
or other, he forgot to rectify.) 

“ Plays Banned by the Censor, by B. Daw. 

“In this volume of unacted dramas, we may trace the charming 
naiveté of one whose very unfamiliarity with English social life has led 
him into certain difficulties, from which even a robust mental constitution 
has scarcely saved him. An obscure poet, but one from whom we shall 
look for greater things when he has found his feet! ” 

At this point Arkshaw, in a state of exhaustion, flung down his pen. 
He was horrified to discover that he had written less than a quarter of 
the minimum quantity. It occurred to him that he might read solidly 
through The Prig, or one of the others, and then insert a synopsis of the 
plot, but at the end of a further twenty minutes he gave up the attempt, 
fairly beaten. Eventually, he expanded the press-cuttings until a column 
was filled, and then went home to compose a formal letter of resignation, 
which, however, he had sense enough to tear up the same evening. 

Three months passed—the most remarkable months in the life of that 
remarkable man, Mr. Bertrand Fennington. And in that time The Week’s 
Echo had, in his own language, “ rolled the public flat!” “ To others,” 
he wrote, tongue in cheek, “ we leave the task of criticising Art, Literature, 
and the Drama with the blasé indifference of the Expert. Our attitude is 
rather that of an enthusiastic Amateur, who surveys them with a fresh and 
unwearied eye.” 

Whatever the attitude, it paid. People bought T’he Echo on the 
off-chance of being shocked and startled, and with the certainty of being 
amused. The salaries of the entire staff were raised, with the single stipula- 
tion that the complete ignorance of what they wrote should remain inviolate. 
And men and women who knew nothing about Art, and all the rest of it, 
were glad and grateful to be able to buy a paper which surveyed the’ 
universe from their own point of view. The circulation rose to the dizzy 
height of a hundred and fifty thousand copies a week, and showed every 
indication of rising higher still. 

At the very crown and summit of his success, Fennington received 
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a visitor whose very existence he had forgotten in the exhilarating novelty 
of owning a paying property. And Egerton, distinctly better groomed 
and more sure of himself, had an oddly unfamiliar aspect. He had entered 
the inner office on the heels of the boy who announced him, or it is possible 
that Fennington might have pleaded pressure of work, and have altogether 
refused to see him. 

“ Good morning,” Egerton said, pleasantly, and waited until the door 
was firmly closed upon the speculative group outside before continuing. 

“ Well, sir? ” said Fennington. He had a dim sense of being under 
some sort of obligation to the fellow, but afraid to locate the circumstances. 

Egerton produced a sheet of headed note-paper. And then the owner 
of The Echo remembered. His heavy face flushed as he glanced from his 
own handwriting to the visitor. 

“ That’s all bumkum, of course! ” he said, brusquely. ‘I’m quite 
willin? to admit that the circulation of the paper’s improved, but even if 
it had trebled, you’d find it a deuce of a job to prove that you’d anything 
to do with it! ” 

Egerton smiled. 

“T am certainly not prepared to carry the matter to a court of law.” 

“Glad to find you’ve as much sense! ” 

“In fact, I merely came for the purpose of offering you the remainder 
of the pink essence—you may recollect that the first jar was only half-full.” 

He took a second and similar vessel from his pocket as he spoke. 
Fennington, in spite of himself, smiled appreciatively, and mechanically 
removed the stopper. He was something of a gourmand, and the faint, 
elusive aroma arising from the jar filled him with a childish longing to taste 
its contents again. He glanced, a trifle shame-faced, towards Egerton. 

“It’s precisely the same, I suppose? ” 

“ Precisely. And my friend informed me, at the time, that those who 
have eaten of it once almost invariably do so again. I, who merely tasted, 
am an exception.” 

He paused. Mr. Fennington was absently balancing an ivory paper- 
knife on a trembling forefinger. 

“In that case, I suppose I need have no hesitation in accepting your 
gift. Many thanks! Of course, there’s no conceivable mystery about the 
stuff »—Mr. Fennington was deftly and rapidly extracting the paste as he 
spoke—“ but it certainly has a fascinatin’ sort of flavour! ” 

“ Quite so! ” said Egerton. He waited until the jar was quite empty 
before adding, “ And my Chinese friend also mentioned—although, as you 
say, the whole thing is ridiculous!—that if a person indulges, after an 
interval, in a second helping, the good effects of the first are negatived 
and entirely cancelled. In other words, he would be left precisely where 
he was before he had even seen the stuff. However, since in your own 
case no material benefit followed » 

Mr. Fennington had risen unsteadily to his feet. His face had gone 
the colour of old parchment. His brain seemed to be whirling—shrinking 


—changing indescribably. 
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“ You—you’ve won! ” he said, in a shaking voice; and then, still 
more feebly, ‘“ What is it you want? ” 

““T want,” said Egerton, very deliberately, ‘“ your full permission to 
marry Miss Fennington.” 

“ Oh, take her—take her! Only give me an antidote of some sort 
for this infernal poison, or I shall go mad! ” 

“ There is no antidote,” said Egerton, quietly; “ but so far as madness 
is concerned, your mind will do nothing worse than revert to its original 
condition. If you had admitted, at first, that the essence had benefited 
you, I might have warned you. As it is, the only suggestion I can offer 
is that, in my position as your future son-in-law, you also appoint me to 
the editorship of The Echo.” 

Mr. Fennington gasped at the enormity of the thing. He opened 
his mouth to speak, and then sank limply back into his seat again. 

“ You'll be all right in an hour or so,” said Egerton, soothingly. 
“Only you mustn’t expect to be where you were before, you know. You 
had better let me 2 

There was the sound of bony knuckles in contact with the ground 
glass of the door. 

“ Come in! ” said Fennington, hoarsely. 

_ Milligan, a bundle of proofs in his hand, entered. 

“Sorry to interrupt you, sir, but the printers have sent up to 
enquire » 

For a final, fleeting instant Mr. Fennington became his old self. 

“ Tell the printers 1 

His eye met that of his future son-in-law. His attitude changed. 
He spoke slowly, and with visible effort. 

“JT wish to inform you, Mr. Milligan, that from to-day the editorship 
of the paper will be in the hands of Mr..Egerton. I—I feel that I have 
grown unequal to the work, and he is in every way qualified. I shall be 
glad if you will communicate the facts to the staff. The proofs shall be 
attended to in a few minutes.” 

Milligan, speechless with amazement, withdrew. 

Mr. Fennington sighed heavily. His eye fell upon the empty Oriental 
jar. With a sudden accession of impotent fury, he flung it clattering into 
the fireplace. 


An oil reservoir on fire. 


MILLIONS IN PETROLEUM 


SOME POINTS OF INTEREST CONCERNING THE VAST 
OIL INDUSTRY 


By R. L. Jerrerson 


z=)T no time in the history of the mining industry has 
| the term “ striking oil” so deep a significance as at 
present. 

The contributory causes are the great demand 
for oil and its by-products, and the energetic exploita- 
tion of new and existing oil fields, backed up by a 
great interest on the part of the speculating public, 
who apparently consider that an oil boom may prove 
as lucrative as the late rubber rush. 

In spite of the great strides which have taken place in the use of 
electricity and gas as illuminants, oil is still the world’s greatest light giver; 
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but it is in the by-products of the crude material from which burning oil 
is distilled that the demand has grown so rapidly. Petrol, or benzine, 
which was, once upon a time, almost a waste portion of the distilled oil, 
is now in universal demand for motor-cars, motor-boats, and stationary 
engines. The consumption of petrol throughout the world is now of 
immense proportions, and, with the increase of motoring, continues to 
advance in demand. In addition, the last twenty years have seen great 
progress made in the adaptation of marine and locomotive furnaces to liquid 
tuel combustion. In many countries, and particularly in Russia, oil fuel 
is most extensively used on the railways, and many steamship companies 
have adopted oil as a fuel in place of coal. Price for price, and weight for 
weight, it is claimed that oil gives forth a greater and steadier heat than 
does coal, while great economies can be effected in storage and manipulation. 
Several of the British warships, in addition to a large number of vessels 
of foreign fleets, have been fitted with oil-burning furnaces. The results 
have all been in favour of oil as a highly efficient heat giver, the only note 
cf dubiety concerning the wisdom or not of more general adoption. being 
that it gives off a heavy and malodorous smoke. 

Light, heat, and energy are thus represented in oil, but even in these 
the list of uses to which it is turned is not exhausted. From the refining 
of the crude petroleum we obtain many commodities of household use. 
Soaps, candles, pomades, vaseline, salves, ointments, paraffin wax, and even 
neriitaes are amongst the various articles into which oil is turned. The 
industry is indeed a most extensive one, and, although at one time almost 
exclusively confined to America, is now prosecuted all over the world. 

The biggest competitor to America in the production of oil is Russia, 
although Burmah, Java, Borneo, and Sumatra are rapidly forging ahead, 
and promise to become vast oil producing countries. As the oil industry 
in America has been identified with the name of Rockefeller, so in South 
Russia is the production of the commodity associated with the name of 
Rothschild. To the Rothschilds and the Nobel brothers the exploitation 
of the great oil fields in the Caucasus is mainly due. An industry which 
once was of a feeble and unambitious character has, by the use of British 
capital and British energy, been turned into one of the greatest and most 
valuable in the world. The oil resources of the Caspian basin are incal- 
culable. From Baku, in the south, to Petrovsk, in the north, a distance 
of over 250 miles, the whole littoral of the Caspian Sea is oil bearing, and 
only a tithe of this great area has yet been tapped. On the Black Sea side 
of the Caucasus great developments are taking place, but it is only of recent 
years that the western sides of the mountain range have been explored and 
investigated by the engineers of the oil speculators. 

But like all industries which yield huge fortunes, oil finding and pro- 
duction is not within the province of the poor man. A large capital is 
necessary to equip even the smallest experimental company. While there 
are certain geological formations which indicate that a district may contain 
oil beneath the surface, there are no precise clues which may lead to the 
exact spot where it may be most conveniently struck. Beneath many 
stratas of rock, anything from a hundred to three or four thousand feet 
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deep, the petroleum, in 
a state of high compres- 
310n, is imprisoned. The 
science of geological 
deduction may place a 
certain spot as a likely 
one, but often many 
borings have to be made 
before the oil is struck, 
and in a large number of 
cases promising fields 
turned out poor specula- 
tions on account of the 
enormous __ preliminary 
expenses _ involved. 
Contrariwise, some of 
the most paying proper- 
ties are those where the 
finding and _ striking 
have been the result of 
chance, and where the 
preliminary preparations 
have been of a most 
happy - go - lucky order. 
In this respect oil pros- 
pecting is very much like 
the hunt for gold. One 
never knows when the 
most unpromising out- 
look may be converted 
into one of great fortune 
by the last turn of the 
drill. 

The _ preliminary 
work, once a site is 
fixed upon, is the 
erection of the derrick 
or drill house proper. 
This is a huge chimney- 
shaped affair, generally 
of wood, strongly bound 
and clamped with iron, 
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Derrick over an oil drill. 


and in which the machinery for working the drill is installed. The drill is a 
powerful steel-shod instrument capable of piercing the hardest rock. As it 
slowly descends into the earth, it is followed by an iron pipe, which completely 
encases it on the sides. The object of the pipe is manifest. At the moment 
of striking, the oil, which is under great compression, strives to break 
upwards. Without the pipe, the intervening stratas of sand, clay, or sub- 
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terranean water courses would offer diverting channels. All being well, 
the petroleum, once struck, rushes with great force up the pipe into the 
derrick, where it is trapped, turned, and conveyed through sluices to prepared 
reservoirs. After this the work of building in the well sides, enlarging the 
bore, and erecting the necessary machinery and buildings for the manipula- 
tion of the “ gusher ” are at once proceeded with. 

But there is a good deal of excitement and risk about drilling for oil. 
The gusher does not always behave in a gentlemanly way, and allow itself 
to be easily handled and controlled. Sometimes, so great is the force of 
the oil that it comes rushing up at frightful velocity, carrying with it drill, 
pipes, and hundreds of tons of earth. It blows the derrick and machinery 
away as if they were made of paper; oftentimes men working in the vicinity 
are overwhelmed, while the surrounding district is deluged with an inky 
and oleaginous mass. On such occasions as this the most heroic measures 
have to be adopted to get the fountain under control, for, not only is the 
wastage to be considered, but there is the chance of conflagration. 

Crude petroleum by itself is not inflammable. The oil, as it comes 
cut of the earth, is quite safe from fire, in spite of the great quantity of 
explosive or combustible gases it contains. The benzine or petrol portion 
cf it is held imprisoned until distillation liberates it. When, however, a 
gusher sweeps skyward the top spreads out. By contact with the air the 
spirits are liberated and carburetted, i.e., torn from the crude, thick oil, and, 
mixing with the air, converted into a highly combustible gas. This gas 
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is heavier than air, and descends. If swept along by the wind, contact with 
a naked light means instant conflagration. Again, a chance flash of lightning 
will set the top of a gusher on fire, and then one is treated: to a spectacle 
sublime in its awful grandeur. The column itself will not burn, and it is 
only where the oil spreads out at the top that the fire exists. And it is a 
fire of stupendous proportions, sometimes hundreds of feet in the air, 
shedding a brilliant glare for miles around. 

The district of Baku is rarely without its fire. Either a reservoir 
or a gusher is alight, and it is said that—more by way of a joke, perhaps— 
the captains of the Caspian steamers en route to Baku always are guided 
in the right direction by the glare of the fires. Of course, a fire of the 
character indicated is a calamity, and before it can be controlled and 
extinguished, tremendous expenditure is incurred. But it is one of the 
chances of the game, and one which has to be provided for. 

Given, however, that the gusher behaves in a gentlemanly manner, 
the oil is conveyed by pipes to the reservoirs, and then to the local refineries, 
or despatched in its crude state to all parts of the world. In the early days 
of the Baku oil fields, the greatest obstacle to successful exploitation was 
the matter of transport. The Caspian is a land-locked sea. To the west- 
ward are the great heights of the Caucasus mountains, and, prior to the 
construction of the magnificent trans-Caspian railway, the only method by 
which the oil could be forwarded was by small flat-bottomed steamers, which 
traversed the length of the Caspian, and ascended the Volga river to Samara 
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and Nijni Novgorod. Now, in addition to the railroad, there is a huge 
pipe from Baku to Batoum which crosses the mountains, and so delivers 
the oil by many millions of gallons to the great reservoirs on the Black Sea 
shores. Here it is shipped on what are called “ tank ” steamers, and so 
distributed to all parts of the world. Before the construction of special 
steamers for the carrying of oil, one of the greatest difficulties was to obtain 
sea transport by ordinary vessels on account of the high rates of insurance 
demanded. The tank steamer is especially constructed for the traffic. The 
whole of the fore part consists of a number of tanks in which the ail is 
stored. At the stern are the engines and the quarters, separated from the 
oil tanks by an iron screen, which keeps the two sections of the vessel 
entirely apart. : 

Although oil is found in many different parts of the world, it is 
interesting to note that it is more prolific in those countries where the 
earth’s crust is admittedly thin. The formation of the Caspian basin points 
to seismic or volcanic disturbance in, past ages; the Californian coast is 
another earthquake area; while in Sumatra, Java, Burmah, and Borneo, the 
remaining principal oil countries, volcanic and seismic eruptions are of 
frequent occurrence. 


“ What’s wrong, Robinson; what's happened? » 

“ Wrong!” shouted the irate man, “Pve had a discussion with that 
man over there, because I almost ran him down with my motor, Some of 
these fellows that walk think they own the earth.” 


“ Brown used to be daft on the subject of buried treasure. What?s he 
up to now?” 

“Hes got up an expedition to Asia Minor to try to find the place 
where Methuselah stored his birthday presents,” 


THE BARNACLE DAYS 


By M. Winpeatr RoBerts 


Let me have done with the days that are dead; 
Must they for ever 
Drag at my life as the weeds of the ocean 
Cling to the water-logged hulk in its bed? 
Denied to my spirit all freedom of motion 
Till I can sever ; 
My life from the barnacle days that are dead. 


Their’s is the tale of my rudderless course; 
I, who was driven 
Hither and thither by hot winds of passion, 
Soon to be sunk in the seas of remorse. 
Now, at your bidding, how hard in my fashion, 
Have I not striven 
The wreck to repair of my rudderless course. 


Yet am I bound by the days that are dead; 
All my endeavour 
Serves but to deepen the depths that abase me; 
Perish I must where my waywardness led, 
Unless by the power of your love vou can raise me 
So that for ever 
I shall be free from the days that are dead. 


LOST ON DRESS PARADE 


By O. Henry 


R. TOWERS CHANDLER was pressing his evening 
suit in his bedroom. One iron was heating on a 
small gas stove; the other was being pushed vigor- 
ously back and forth to make the desirable crease 
that would be seen later on extending in straight lines 
from Mr. Chandler’s patent leather shoes to the edge 
of. his low-cut vest. So much of the hero’s toilet may 
be intrusted to our confidence. The remainder may be 
guessed by those whom genteel poverty has driven to 

ignoble expedient. Our next view of him shail be as he descends the steps 

of his lodging-house immaculately and correctly clothed; calm, assured, 
handsome—in appearance the typical New York young clubman, setting 
out, slightly bored, to inaugurate the pleasures of the evening. 

Chandler’s honorarium was $18. per week. He was employed in the 
office of an architect. He was twenty-two years old; he considered archi- 
tecture to be truly an art; and he honestly believed—though he would not 
have dared to admit it in New York—that the Flatiron Building was inferior 
in design to the great cathedral in Milan. 

Out of each week’s earnings Chandler set aside $1. At the end of each 
ten weeks with the extra capital thus accumulated, he purchased one gentle- 
man’s evening from the bargain counter of stingy old Father Time. He 
arrayed himself in the regalia of millionaires and presidents; he took himself 
to the quarter where life was brightest and showiest, and there dined with 
taste and luxury. With ten dollars a man may, for a few hours, play the 
wealthy idler to perfection. The sum is ample for a well-considered meal, a 
bottle bearing a respectable label, commensurate tips, a smoke, cab fare 
and the ordinary etceteras. 

This one delectable evening culled from each dull seventy was to 
Chandler a source of renascent bliss. To the society bud comes but one 
début; it stands alone sweet in her memory when her hair has whitened; 
but to Chandler each ten weeks brought a joy as keen, as thrilling, as new as 
the first had been. To sit among bon vivants under palms in the swirl of 
concealed music, to look upon the habitués of such a paradise and to be 
looked upon by them—what is a girl’s first dance and short-sleeved tulle 
compared with this? 

Up Broadway Chandler moved with the vespertine dress parade. For 
this evening he was an exhibit as well as a gazer. For the next sixty-nine 
evenings he would be dining in cheviot and worsted at dubious table 
@hétes, at whirlwind lunch counters, on sandwiches and beer in his hall 
bedroom. He was willing to do that, for he was a true son of a great city 
of razzle-dazzle, and to him one evening in the limelight made up for many 
dark ones: 
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Chandler protracted his walk until the Forties in street numbers began 
to intersect the great and glittering primrose way, for the evening was yet 
young, and when one is of the beau monde only one day in seventy, one 
loves to protract the pleasure. Eyes bright, sinister, curious, admiring, pro- 
vocative, alluring were bent upon him, tor his garb and air proclaimed him 
a devotee to the hour of solace and pleasure. 

At a certain corner he came to a standstill, proposing to himself the 
question of turning back toward the showy and fashionable restaurant in 
which he usually dined on the evenings of his especial luxury. Just then a 
girl scudded lightly around the corner, slipped on a patch of icy snow and 
fell plump upon the sidewalk. 

Chandler assisted her to her feet with instant and solicitous courtesy. 
The girl hobbled to the wall of the building, leaned against it, and thanked 
him demurely. 

“ T think my ankle is strained,” she said. ‘It twisted when I fell.” 

“Does it pain you much? ” inquired Chandler. 

“Only when I rest my weight upon it. I think I will be able to walk 
in a minute or two.” 

“Tf I can be of any further service,” suggested the young man, “I will 
call a cab, or. ” 

% Thank you,” said the girl, softly but heartily. ‘Iam sure you need 
not trouble yourself any further. It was so awkward of me. And my shoe 
heels are horridly common-sense; I can’t blame them at all.” 

Chandler looked at the girl and found her swiftly drawing his interest. 
She was pretty in a refined way; and her eye was both merry and kind. She 
was inexpensively clothed in a plain black dress that suggested a sort of 
uniform such as shop girls wear. Her glossy dark-brown hair showed its 
coils beneath a cheap hat of black straw whose only ornament was a velvet 
ribbon and bow. She could have posed as a model for the self-respecting 
working girl of the best type. 

A sudden idea came into the head of the young architect. He would 
ask this girl to dine with him. Here was the element that his splendid but 
solitary periodic feasts had lacked. His brief season of elegant luxury would 
be doubly enjoyable if he could add to it a lady’s society. This girl was a 
lady, he was sure—her manner and speech settled that. And in spite of her 
extremely plain attire he felt that he would be pleased to sit at table with 
her. 


These thoughts passed swiftly through his mind, and he decided to ask 
her. It was a breach of etiquette, of course, but oftentimes wage-earning 
girls waived formalities in matters of this kind. They were generally shrewd 
judges of men; and thought better of their own judgment than they did of 
useless conventions. His ten dollars, discreetly expended, would enable the 
two to dine very well indeed. ‘The dinner would no doubt be a wonderful 
experience thrown. into the dull routine of the girl’s life; and her lively 
appreciation of it would add to his own triumph and pleasure. 

“JT think,” he said to her, with frank gravity, “that your foot needs a 
longer rest than you suppose. Now, I am going to suggest a way in which 
you can give it that and at the same time do mea favour. I was on my way 
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to dine all by my lonely self when you came tumbling around the corner. 
You come with me and we’ll have a cozy dinner and a pleasant talk together, 
and by that time your game ankle will carry you home very nicely, I am 
sure.” 

The girl looked quickly up into Chandler’s clear, pleasant countenance. 
Her eyes twinkled once very brightly, and then she smiled ingenuously. 

“ But we don’t know each other—it wouldn’t be right, would it? ” she 
said, doubtfully. 

“There is nothing wrong about it,” said the young man, candidly. 
“Pl introduce myself—permit me—Mr. Towers Chandler. After our 
dinner, which I will try to make as pleasant as possible, I will bid you good- 
evening, or attend you safely to your door, whichever you prefer.” 

“But, dear me! ” said the girl, with a glance at Chandler’s faultless 
attire. ‘In this old dress and hat! ” 

“ Never mind that,” said Chandler, cheerfully. ‘I’m sure you look 
more charming in them than any one we shall see in the’ most elaborate 
dinner toilette.” 

“ My ankle does hurt—yet,” admitted the girl, attempting a limping 
step. “I think I will accept your invitation, Mr. Chandler. You may call 
me—Miss Marian.” 

“Come, then, Miss Marian,” said the young architect, gaily, but with 
perfect courtesy; “ you will not have far to walk. ‘There is a very respectable 
and good restaurant in the next block. You will have to lean on my arm— 
so—and walk slowly. It is lonely dining all by one’s self. I’m just a little 
bit glad that you slipped on the ice.” 

When the two were established at a well-appointed table, with a 
promising waiter hovering in attendance, Chandler began to experience the 
real joy that his regular outing always brought to him. 

The restaurant was not so showy or pretentious as the one further down 
Broadway, which he always preferred, but it was nearly so. The tables were 
well filled with prosperous-looking diners, there was a good orchestra, playing 
softly enough to make conversation a possible pleasure, and the cuisine and 
service were beyond criticism. His companion, even in her cheap hat and 
dress, held herself with an air that added distinction to the natural beauty of 
her face and figure. And it is certain that she looked at Chandler, with his 
animated but self-possessed manner and his kindling and frank blue eyes, 
with something not far from admiration in her own charming face. 

Then it was that the Madness of Manhattan, the Frenzy of Fuss and 
Feathers, the Bacillus of Brag, the Provincial Plague of Pose seized upon 
Towers Chandler. He was on Broadway, surrounded by pomp and style, 
and there were eyes to look at him. On the stage of that comedy he had 
assumed to play the one-night part of a butterfly of fashion and an idler of 
means and taste. He was dressed for the part, and all his good angels had 
not the power to prevent him from acting it. 

So he began to prate to Miss Marian of clubs, of teas, of golf and 
riding and kennels and cotillions and tours abroad and threw out hints of a 
yacht lying at Larchmont. He could see that she was vastly impressed by 
this vague talk, so he endorsed his pose by random insinuations concerning 
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great wealth, and mentioned familiarly a few names that are handled rever- 
ently by the proletariat. It was Chandler’s short little day, and he was 
wringing from it the best that could be had, as he saw it. And yet once or 
twice he saw the pure gold of this girl shine through the mist that his 
egotism had raised between him and all objects. 

“ This way of living that you speak of,” she said, “ sounds so futile and 
purposeless. Haven’t you any work to do in the world that might interest 
you more? ” 

“My dear Miss Marian,” he exclaimed—“ work! Think of dressing 
every day for dinner, of making half a dozen calls in an afternoon—with a 
policeman at every corner ready to jump into your car and take you to the 
station, if you get up any greater speed than a donkey cart’s gait. We do- 
nothings are the hardest workers in the land.” 

The dinner was concluded, the waiter generously tipped, and the two 
walked out to the corner where they had met. Miss Marian walked very 
well now; her limp was scarcely noticeable. 

« Thank you for a pleasant evening,” she said, frankly. “I must run 
home now. I liked the dinner very mich; Mr. Chandler. ” 

He shook hands with her, smiling cordially, and said something about 
a game of bridge at his club. He vatched her for a moment, walking rather 
rapidly eastward, and then he found a cab to drive him slowly homeward. 

In his chilly bedroom Chandler laid away his evening clothes for a 
sixty-nine days’ rest. He went about it thoughtfully. 

“ That was a stunning girl,” he said to himself.  “ She’s all right, 
too, P’d be sworn, even if she does have to work. Perhaps if I’d told her 
the truth instead of all that razzle-dazzle we might—but, confound it! I 
had to play up to my clothes! 

Thus spoke the Brave who was born and reared in the wigwams of the 
tribe of the Manhattans. 

The girl, after leaving her entertainer, sped swiftly cross-town until she 
arrived at a handsome and sedate mansion two squares to the east, facing 
on that avenue which is the highway of Mammon and the auxiliary gods. 
Here she entered hurriedly and ascended to a room where a handsome young 
lady in an elaborate house dress was looking anxiously out the window. 

“Oh, you madcap!” exclaimed the elder girl, when the other entered. 
“ When will you stop frightening us in this way? It is two hours since you 
ran out in that rag of an old dress and Marie’s hat. Mamma has been so 
alarmed. She sent Louis in the car to try to find you. You are a bad, 
thoughtless Puss.” 

The elder girl touched a button, and a maid came in a moment. 

“ Marie, tell mamma that Miss Marian has returned.” 

“Don’t scold me, sister. I only ran down to Mme. Theo’s to tell her to 
use mauve insertion instead of pink. My costume and Marie’s hat were 
just what I needed. Everyone thought I was a shop-girl, I am sure.’ 

“ Dinner is over, dear; you stayed so late.” 

“T know. I slipped on the sidewalk and turned my ankle. I could 
not walk, so I hobbled into a restaurant and sat there until I was better. 
That is why I was so long.” 
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The two girls sat in the window seat, looking out at the lights and 
the stream of hurrying vehicles in the avenue. The younger one cuddled 
down with her head in her sister’s lap. 

“« We will have to marry some day,” she said dreamily—* both of us. 
We have so much money that we will not be allowed to disappoint the 
public. Do you want me to tell you the kind of a man I could love, Sis?” 

“ Go on, you scatterbrain,” smiled the other. 

“ T could love a man with dark and kind blue eyes, who is gentle and 
respectful to poor girls, who is handsome and good and does not try to flirt. 
But I could love him only if he had an ambition, an object, some work to do 
in the world. _I would not care how poor he was if I could help him build 
his way up. But, sister, dear, the kind of man we always meet—the man 
who lives an idle life between society and his clubs—I could not love a man 
like that, even if his eyes were blue and he were ever so kind to poor girls 
whom he met in the street.” 


First Schoolboy—* By the Act of Union, 1535, Welshmen were put 
on an equalty with Englishmen. They lost their language and their 
manners.” 

Second Schoolboy—* Liberty of Conscience means doing wrong and 
not worrying about it afterwards.” 

Third Schoolboy —“ The strength of the British Constitution lies in the 
fact that the Lords and Commons give each other mutual cheek (check?).” 

Fourth Schoolboy—* When England was placed under an Interdict, 
the Pope stopped all births, deaths and marriages for a year!” 


“TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENGH ILLUSTRATED BY 
By ETHEL GRANT L. 8 BRBNGMT ee 


3] OR a long time I had had blind confidence in him. We 
loved each other. He was a sheep-dog, white with a 
brown head. I had called him Peter. Peter could 
climb trees and ladders!) The son of a performing 
dog, he sometimes performed unexpected feats of skill 
or of strength. He was in love with a wooden ball, 
about the size of a billiard ball; he kad brought it to 
me one day and, sitting up on his tail, he said: 

“ Throw it for me; far away, into the bushes; 
I will find it; you will soon see.” 

I did it; and he succeeded splendidly in his project. He then became 
very troublesome; he was always saying : 

“* Come and play ball.” . 

He rushed into his. master’s study whenever he could do so, with his 
ball in his mouth, stood up and put his front paws on the table among 
papers, precious letters, open books. 

“ There’s the ball, throw it out of the window; I will go and look for 
it; it will be great fun; you'll see; far more fun than your old novels, 
dramas and newspapers.” 

He saw the ball thrown out of the window; he rushed ‘out, but no, 
poor Peter had been deceived! And scarcely was he out when the ball was 
put on the table as a paper-weight. Peter outside searched and searched. 
Then, coming back under the windows: 

“Bow-wow! Upthere! Paper man! I tell you it’s not here. Unless 
a passer-by took it you must have kept it.” 

He came back, searched with his nose, in pockets, under furniture, in 
half open drawers, then suddenly with the air of a man saying “I have it,” 
he looks at you-—“ I bet it’s on the table! ” 

Of course I am careful not to bet because it really is on the table! 
With an intelligent look he had followed your glance . . . he saw his ball. 

D 
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To hide it again I snatched it up quickly and then, oh then, good-bye to 
work! 

Such merry games as we had! He jumped at the ball, determined to 
get it at any cost, followed your smallest movements, never left you, always 
laughing with his tail. 

Besides, he was an excellent watch-dog, just what one wants in the 
country. He often made me think of those men transformed into dogs, 
whom we meet in fairy tales. His eye was human, tender, deep, pathetic: 

“ What will you? I am only a four-footed animal but my heart is a 
human heart, better even than the majority of human hearts. Misfortune 
has taught me so many things. I have suffered so much, I still suffer so 
much at not being able to tell you in words like your own, of my fidelity, 
my devotion. Yes, I am all yours, I love you . . . like a dog! I would die 
for you, if necessary. . . . Whatever belongs to you is sacred tome. . . . 
Let anyone try to touch it and they’ll see.” 

Now we quarrelled one day. It wasa great grief. People who believe 
absolutely in dogs will understand me. This is what happened. The cook 
had killed two pigeons. “TI shall make pigeon-pie of them,” she said to 
herself. 

She went into the next room to get a basket to hold the pigeon 
feathers as she plucked them. When she came back to the kitchen she 
uttered a cry. One of her pigeons had flown! and yet she had only been 
absent a few seconds. No doubt a beggar had passed by and seized the bird 
through the open window. She went out to look for the imaginary beggar. 
Nobody. Then mechanically she thought, “ The dog.” And, immediately, 
was seized with remorse : 

“‘ What a shame to suspect Peter! He never stole anything! On the 
contrary, he would guard a leg of mutton the whole day without touching it, 
even when he is hungry! Besides, Peter is there in the kitchen, sitting on his 
tail—with his eye half shut, yawning now and then; is it likely that he 
would trouble about my pigeons? ” 

Peter was there indeed, sleeping with a great air of indifference! I 
called him. 

«Peter t ” 

He lifted up a heavy eyelid. 

“ Well, what do you want, Master? I was so comfortable! Do you 
know I was thinking . . . of the ball! ” 

“ Of the ball? . . . Iam of your opinion, Catherine, the dog couldn’t 
have taken the pigeon. In the first place, if he had taken it he would certainly 
be plucking it just now at the bottom of some ditch! ” 

“ Still, look at him, sir, there’s something wrong about him.” 

“ You think so?” 

“JT think Peter at this moment does not look frank.” 

“ Look at me, Peter.” 

Quickly, with his head down, he growled— 

* “Would I be sitting quietly here if I had stolen a pigeon? I would 
be in the act of plucking it! ” 

It was my own argument. That appeared to me equivocal. ‘ Look 
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I HAVE A SHEEP-DOG CALLED PETER. 


me in the eyes, Peter.” There was not a doubt of it, he was feigning 
indifference. 

“ Good Heavens, Catherine, it is he! I am sure of it! it is he! ” 

What I had seen in the dog’s eyes was painful, terribly painful to my 
heart. I declare to you, Reader, that I am quite serious. I had distinctly 
seen in his eyes a human lie! It was very complicated! He wished to put 
into his glance a false appearance of sincerity and he did not succeed in 
doing so; because that is impossible even for a man. That miracle of sly- 
ness is, they say, only | age for a woman. 

He spent himself in vain efforts. His profound wish to lie was 
struggling in his eyes with the feeble appearance of sincerity, which he 
succeeded in creating, but that unfinished lie betrayed him more sadly than 
a confession! I wanted to clear the thing up, to have the proof. 

* * * * * * * 

Set a rogue to catch a rogue. 

“Here,” said I to him, “take that! ” I offered him the plucked pigeon, 
. » + He looked at me thinking: 
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“Hum! it’s not possible! 

I know what it is, you suspect 

me, and you want to know? 

(oe Why are you giving me a 

4 Y) pigeon to-day? That never 
\ happened before!” 

He lifted it to his mouth, 


J and immediately placed it 
peas gently on the ground again. 
‘ <S He added: 


“Tam not a gourmand!” 


“Well, it’s for you! 
‘oe Didn’t I say so! I think you 


i. 4 like pigeons? Well, here is 

es: \ ~_one! Besides, I had two; I 
as } wanted two! I don’t know 
“1. what to do with one. I tell 

tie | vou this one is for you. . . .” 


I patted him with my 
hand, thinking. 

“ Wretch! Robber! you have betrayed me as if you were only a 
man! You area false dog. You have belied a whole existence of loyalty; 
wretch! ” 

Aloud I said, © 

“Oh, good dog! Nice dog! Honest dog! Oh, he’s a good dog.” 

He made up his mind, took the pigeon in his teeth, got up and went 
away slowly, not without looking towards me several times to see my real 
thought. As soon as he was outside on the terrace I shut the area door 
and stood spying him. 

He took a few steps, as though decided to go and devour his prey 
further on, then stopped again, put his pigeon on the ground and considered 
for a long time. Several times he looked at the door with his false eye. 
Then he gave up searching for a satisfactory explanation, contented himself 
with the fact, took up his prey and went on. And as he went, his tail, which 
had been timid and hesitating in its attitudes since our conversation, became 
sincere : 

“Bah! let’s take it! No one is looking at me! Here goes! ” 

I followed him at a distance and surprised him in the act of scraping a 
hole in the ground with his active paws. The pigeon, which I had treacher- 
ously offered him, was beside the hole. I scraped the earth myself to the 
bottom of the hole. The first pigeon was there, stolen! skilfully concealed! 

I was overwhelmed. My friend Peter returned to the instincts of 
his congeners, the foxes and wolves, was burying his food. But, being a 
domestic animal, he had learned to lie! 

Before the eyes of the liar I made a bunch of the big feathers of my 
two pigeons, and I put this bunch on my writing-table. And when Peter 
brought me the ball, saying with a careless air; 


Peter 


“Well! look here, don’t think any 
more about that, let us play!” I lifted 
the little bunch of feathers . . . and Peter 
hung his head . . . his tail hung limp with 
shame against his poor trembling body! 
The ball fell from his mouth! 

“ Good Heavens! Good Heavens! 
You are never going to pardon me then! ” 

“You did not love me,” I said to 
him one morning, “ No, you did not love 
me, since you deceived me, and so cun- 
ningly too! ” 

I do not know who it was who 
answered me good-humouredly : | 

“Yes, yes, my dear, he loved you! 
and he loves you still, but then you see he loved pigeon, too! He is 
punished enough now surely! ” 


* * *% * * * * 


I lifted the little bunch of feathers. 

“ You see it,” said I to him, “ for the last time. Perish the memory 
of your fault! ” I threw the thing into the fire. 

Peter, sittin gravely on his tail, watched it burn, then, without any 
demonstration of joy, without jumping or barking, simply, he came 
and kissed me. . Something infinitely gentle swelled within my heart. 
It was the happiness of forgiving. And in a whisper my dog said to me: 

“J know that happiness. How many things I pardon you for, 
without your knowing it.” 
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A PAWN IN THE GAME 


THE STORY OF A BISHOP’S MOVE. 


By Wa tter H. Ho tron. 
I. 


4] OT a soul in his diocese would have recognised the 
Lord Bishop of Birchester that night. Not even that 
enthusiastic young curate, who, after listening to a 
forcible discourse from the popular prelate concerning 
the decadence of Rugby Football, gave it as his impres- 
sion that the Bishop was a “ rattling old sport,” and 
hailed him as the doyen of all muscular Christians. 

A long “ oily frock ” reached down to his lord- 
ship’s knees, a sou’-wester was jammed firmly down 
over the episcopal forehead, and his long thigh-boots slushed round in the 
bilge that swung sullenly from side to side, as the “ thirty-foot ” hooker 
hawked her way from crest to crest of the grey-green seas. 

Through the gloom of the dying day the Bishop could make out the 
smudge of the strip of tan-sail forward, and, even under that shred of canvas, 
there was a kick to the tiller beneath his hand. He heard the drum of the 
wind through the halyards, and with the regular swirl of the water under the 
rudder, and the hiss of the flying spindrift, it sang him a new song, and the 
Bishop smiled. 

A hazy figure came down from forward, stumbling over the seats and 
feeling his way down the gunnel. 

“ Reck’n we'll put about, sir,” he said respectfully; but the Bishop 
smiled again and took a fresh grip of the keel battens with his feet. A 
solid sheet of spray veiled him for a moment. 

“IT don’t think so,” he said benignantly, as is the way of bishops; “ I 
am enjoying this; I would rather keep on a little longer, Simmy.” 

Simmy muttered inaudibly, and made his way forward again to resume 
his look-out over the restless wastes of water. By profession he was a picker- 
up of unconsidered flotsam, in the shape of wreckage and fishing visitors; 
but this was the first visitor he had taken who fancied a breeze of wind. As 
to the true identity of his passenger he was ignorant, harbour loungers being 
unfamiliar with the varying degrees of Church dignitaries; but he knew that 
the passenger looked like a parson. Simmy was turning the matter over 
in his mind when there recurred to him, with a horrible distinctness, the 
remarks of a skipper of an East-coast trawler. 

“ Pars’ns are kittle cattle, an’ tis unlucky for a bo’t as ships em,” had 
said that skipper oracularly; “ but there, ’tis nacheral; they’re the devils own 
enemies, an’ 0’ course he sends storms to destroy ’em.” 

Simmy cursed his cupidity in taking such a passenger, and after a few 
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more minutes of mental unrest, edged his way back again, to suggest, for 
the second time, the desirability of running for harbour. 

“ Well, not just yet,” protested the stout figure in oilskins at the tiller. 

“ But ’tis blowin’ up harder’n ever,” ventured Simmy, “ an’ we’re nigh 
the shoal water.” 

“ ] don’t really think so,” drawled the passenger; “ we’ll see presently.” 

The dazzling light of the Ness began to pierce the night. Outside the 
Goodwins rumbled and snarled, and the white swirl of the breakers showed 
clear against the lowering sky. 

The dim shadow of a lugger flitted by on the quarter, and the Bishop 
looked up enquiringly. 

“ A hoveller,” said Simmy. 

“ And that? ” 

“ They do anythin’ from pilotin’ to strippin’ wrecks,” answered Simmy, 
with a scorn for any narrow-minded views of such things; “ they’re after 
hovell’n a wreck now.” 

The little boat held her way along the course the lugger had taken. The 
green seas came tumbling aboard forward, and Simmy applied his energies 
to baling. |The white rollers on the shoal became more distinct, and the 
eternal sough of the breakers grew louder, till it dominated the night. 

Peering into the blackness as the dazzling gleam of the Ness Light 
flashed seaward, the Bishop made out a black smudge amongst the white 
swirl of water; a shapeless mass, buried in gusts of flying spume, her broken 
top-gear a web, in a setting of white and black and green. 

Riding head-on to the swell, under the shelter of the shoal, were the 
dim shapes of two luggers with two little gigs, loaded perilously down to 
the gunnel, pulling laboriously over the seas towards them from the wreck. 
The Bishop edged closer in, and a man on the nearer lugger peremptorily 
hailed them. Simmy shouted something back unintelligible to his pas- 
senger, and the man resumed his deck walk satisfied. 

With the boat held up in the wind, the Bishop looked round. 

“‘ They’re robbin’ the wreck, aren’t they ?” he asked, anxiously. 

“ Robbin’,” replied Simmy, contemptuously, “ no, o course they ain’t. 
Tis just a fair hovel; ain’t it better for them to have it than the sea?” 

’ “ But it is rank robbery,” protested the Bishop, “ it does not belong to 
them.” 

“ No fear; what they get they have to fight for. You stand aboard a 
ho’t as is goin’ to pieces beneath ye, salvagin’ a sodden cargo, an’ thinkin’ 
ew’ry blessed moment that a coastguards’ cutter ’Il be down atop o’ ye to haul 
ye up afore the justices. It ain’t robbery, what ye get ye earn!” 

It was a new morality to his Lordship, but it was not convincing. 

The little boats made several journeys to and fro, and the Bishop 
watched, fascinated by the daring seamanship of these robber gulls of the 
quicksands. He could see figures outlined against the flying spume, 
balanced on a piece of battered wreck, and toiling like Trojans to break away 
deck fitting and cargo. Then they would suddenly drop off as a huge breaker 
came rolling shoalward, and when the raging mass of water had passed on the 
figures would calmly clamber back again, unless the eternally sucking sand 
had claimed their prey, and the wreckage disappeared. 
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“Ay! what they get, they earn, indeed,” muttered the Bishop to 
himself. 

Suddenly, as they watched, there was a bustle aboard the luggers, their 
huge mains’ls filled as they swung round on a course before the wind; the 
little boats hitched themselves on astern, and in a few seconds their dim 
shapes had melted away in the darkness to the north of the shoal. 

The Bishop rubbed his eyes in astonishment; it seemed like a dream, 
but Simmy had divined the cause. His eyesight, keen as the wailing gulls, 
had made out another shape to windward. 

“ The cutter!” he shouted, and fell across the crazy tiller to throw it 
over. The strip of sail bellied out, and a frothing wake of white water 
swirled behind. 

“ Let her run free!” bawled Simmy, “ then she’ll go easier. Dll have 
to bale. If we get copped it won’t be healthy to be found hangin’ round 
here, so let her go.” 

The Bishop took back the tiller, but he pushed it back so that they ran 
towards the outside, to the south of the shoal. 

“ Over, over!” shouted Simmy, excitedly; “ we must run to the nor’d, 
same course the luggers took.” 

“No; outside we’re goin’,” replied the passenger, shortly; “ perhaps 
they have not noticed the lugger, but they must have seen us.” 

A big sea broke on the end of the shoal, and meeting across wave, 
returned a back-wash against the bows of the boat that half-filled her. 
Simmy had no time for further protests; his head was bent over his knees, 
and the edge of his bailer clinked monotonously against the ribs of the hull. 

Once the Bishop looked back as they swept forward. He caught a 
glimpse of a green sidelight and a brilliant masthead light plunging heavily 
astern. 

“ She’s following us down!” he cried. 

Simmy brushed the brine from his eyes and looked out. He cursed 
beneath his breath, and as he thought again of that East-coast skipper’s 
remark, wandered off into a side issue, fortunately inaudible to his pas- 
senger, concerning the Church and parsons in general. 

All would have been well, perhaps, but the strain proved too much for 
that strip of old fores’]. To throw the boat off from some shoal-water that 
showed white and choppy ahead, the Bishop hauled in the sheet a trifle. 
There was the sullen rend of canvas under the pull, and the strip of sail 
went out into the wind, cracking like a machine gun. For a few minutes 
they lay in the heave of the rollers, Simmy making frantic efforts to claw in 
the rebellious canvas, and bend on the sheet afresh; but it was too late. The 
Jight-running cutter came down slowly upon them. She went curtseying 
by, and swinging gracefully up to the wind, swept down to them. A figure 
in oilskins flung them a rope, which the Bishop made fast to a seat without 
any twitches of a guilty conscience. 

“Got yer now, my bully boys,” shouted the oilskin-clad figure, jubi- 
lantly. ‘Come on board; we’ve been out three nights for ye, an’? now 
we’re goin’ to make an example o’ ye.” 

“Tm afraid you have made a mistake—” began the Bishop, in explana- 
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tion, hanging on to the mast to keep his footing as they rocked to the swell. 

The other replied with an- oath : 

“ No skulkin’; ye’ll come aboard an’ look lively about it; we don’t 
wanter hang round here any longer, it’s blowin’ up fresh.” 

The gunnel of the cutter was not very high above the water, but at 
times it might have been the eave of a house in its inaccessibility to the luck- 
less occupants of the small boat wallowing under its lee. But the Bishop 
was game, and seizing his opportunity as they lifted to the crest of the swell, 
he jumped:and clambered over the rail, two or three hands rendering aid 
by unceremoniously clawing him by the oilskins till he lay safe on the 
cutter’s deck. . 

In the melée the sow’wester was knocked off his head, and the officer, 
peering into his face by the light of the binnacle lamp, fell back. 

“Good God! ” he shouted, “’tis the Bishop. Beg pardon, your 
rev’rence, but we thought ye was a hoveiler, an’ we’ve been chasing ye as 
such.” 


* * * * * a * 


The Bishop laid down his pen as his landlady came in with a parcel. 
She had known him many years, and treated him with the familiarity of 
an old dependent. 

“?T was left here, Mr. John, when I was out,” she explained. 

“ Ah! my oilskins; they’ve been re-oiled,” remarked the Bishop. 

* An? not afore ye’ll be wantin’ ’em, I’m thinkin’, Mr. John,” com- 
mented Mrs. Cottle. ‘?Tis a rough night blowin’ up, an’ I don’t envy 
Cottle a bit. He’s out again after they hovellers, same’s he wor when he 
ran you down. My! just fancy him capturin’ you for hovellin’; I warrant 
his eyes fair plomped outer his head when he found who’t wor. That 
was the nearest they got to em that night, an’ they lost ?em through runnin’ 
after you. Still, they’ll have ’em afore long. Tis cruel wicked how they 
carry on, Mr. John, those good-for-nothing hovellers. They say the wreck 
was a beautiful bo’t, from China way, an’ fair full o’ silks an’ tea an’ sech 
like, but these men ’a’ well-nigh stripped it. An? theyre that darin’, ’tis 
just this rough weather that they do the most damage, so folks have to be 
out after ’em. Still, my tongue °Il wag all the evenin’ if I let on’t. Youll 
ring, yes, Mr. John.” 

The Bishop took up his pen again as the door closed behind his 
loquacious landlady, but the roar of the rising wind: changed the trend of 
his thoughts. 

His eyes fell on the clumsy parcel, and he rose to lift it on to the 
table to open it. The oilskins, sticky and glossy, were redolent of linseed 
oil, and he pulled them apart to dry. 

In the process a parcel fell out of the “oily frock.’ A little bundle 
of yellow brown fabric, it was tied at each end, and in one place was 
smeared with the oil. He took it up and rubbed his hand over it. It 
felt like silk, and on closer inspection he found it was silk, natural coloured 
silk. Pulling off the tapes, the stuff tumbled to the ground in voluminous 
folds, and its full beauty was open to him. The whole length was a mass 
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of delicate embroidery, dainty colourings of whimsical characters of the 
far East; quaint little figures of men and women, palaces and fighting junks, 
willow trees, tumbling streams, pagodas and stern-looking Buddhas; the 
results of years of patient labour and marvellous skill. 

“ Wonderful! » murmured the Bishop. ‘“ Wherever could it have 
come from? ” 

He looked round; it had come in among his oilskins, in the same 
bundle. There was only one place it could have come from—the wreck. 
And then he remembered Mrs. Cottle’s remark—* silks, tea and such like, 
from China way.” 

He dropped it as if it had stung him; it was accursed. Whatever 
could he do with it. Supposing Mrs. Cottle was to come in; she would 
know at once what it was. Such a thing would not bear thinking of. The 
stuff would have to be got rid of at once, and that secretly. There was 
one way open to him to dispose of it, and a good way—the sea. 

He commenced to roll it up, but it seemed to have grown in size. 
The abominable thing was quite three times as large as it was in the parcel. 
Beneath his impatient, clumsy fingers the silk cockled and rolled—it would 
not lie flat—and when he had made a fair start, it would slip away and all 
come undone again. 

He surveyed it ruefully for a minute, and then picked it up in bulk. 
It made a good armful. He could not possibly walk down to the jetty 
like that; everybody would be staring at him. 

For the first time since he had taken Orders his equanimity began to 
desert him, but he forced himself to think the matter out clearly. It was 
while he was twisting the end of the stuff unconsciously round his hand 
that the idea flashed across his mind. Why not? Just the thing! He 
stood up and hurriedly removed his coat.. Binding one end of the silk 
round his waist and turning round, he slowly wound it on himself. It 
was giddy work, and twice he stopped, in trepidation, lest the footsteps 
outside should have stopped at his door, but it was all well, and he per- 
severed until it was finished. It bulged somewhat and looked rather bad, 
but the rain outside beating against the window made another suggestion, 
and he struggled into his loose-waisted “ oily frock.” 

Then the Lord Bishop of Birchester furtively opened his door and 
sidled down the stairs as if he was ashamed of being seen. 

He was successful in gaining the street, and lost no time in getting 
oe towards the jetty. On the front he ran up against Simmy, of all 
people. 

“Got the oilskins, yes, sir. Er—there was a little parcel inside,— 
yes, sir,—sum’t from one o” the luggers we drew off the cutter from t?other 
night,—yes, sir,—the skipper thought you'd like it.” 

The Bishop nodded; he had not said a word, but his worst suspicions 
were confirmed. 

“ Ye see, sir,’ continued Simmy, “if the cutter hadn’t follered us 
down, she’d had the luggers that night, for sure. They shoaled a bit lower 
down, an’ had to wait for the tide, so if it hadn’t been for us leadin? the 
cutter that dance along the outside the banks, she couldn’t °a’ missed ’em. 
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. . . No offence, sir, but twas a sporty thing o” you to do, an’ most pars’ns 
we do get down here ain’t sporty. . . . Good night, sir.” 

Simmy finished up rather shortly, gave a pull to the peak o’ his 
sow wester, and disappeared. The sound of hurrying footsteps from the 
other direction probably explained matters, and the Bishop assumed a 
nonchalant attitude, and endeavoured to appear as if he was out to enjoy 
the blustering wind. 

A man with his head bent to the driving rain went quickly past. 

. “Dirty night,” he remarked, in greeting. 

“Tt is that,” replied the Bishop, in a tone of amiable patronage. 

“ Ah! tis you, your rev’rence. The man turned back towards him. 
It was Cottle, and the Bishop had a hasty impression of a rapid and visible 
growth of the silk wrapped round him. 

“ Ye won’t be out tnight, I s’pose? ” said Mr. Cottle. ‘ No!—but 
we shall, worse luck. Still, we may get a better run for our money than 
last time, eh? That was a joke, ha, ha! We’re off at once; good night.” 

“ Ha, ha! ” laughed the Bishop, a little forced, perhaps, but certainly 
relieved. “Good night, Cottle.” 

Beneath the head of the jetty is built a stand for enthusiastic amateur 
fishermen. It is composed principally of tarred baulks of timber. That 
night it was sea-swept and deserted, but the Bishop reached it safely without 
further incident. There was not a soul about, but he was taking no risks, 
and he tip-toed gingerly down the weed-strewn steps for its damp protection. 
He was only gone a minute or so, but when he returned he was lighter in 
heart and decidedly slimmer. 

* % * * ‘* * * 

Mr. Cottle had no luck that night after the hovellers, but as he was 
making fast against the jetty in the grey of the morning his mooring fouled 
a long piece of figured silk stuff. He hauled it aboard. It looked 
interesting, so he wrung it out and took it home. There it so appealed to 
the fancy of Mrs. Cottle, who declared that it looked like a willow-pattern 
plate, that she dried it, and, in the course of time, transformed it into a 
bed-spread for the best room. 

On his visit the next season it was the first thing the Bishop saw. He 
eyed it blandly, but he made no signs of recognition. 


ALD 
A BELLE. SHO OL 


I was young, I was wise, and on dreams was | fed; 
To the chime of a rhyme I would dance for a day; 
There was green underfoot, there was blue overhead, 
And my year had one month—and that month it was May; 
And a bird—or a bard—there was lilted a lay 
Of gallant refrain, ringing near, ringing far 
(O the light-hearted swing! O the rapturous sway! )— 
“JT lodge at the Sign of the Beautiful Star.” 


Not so young, not so wise, and my heart dull as lead, 
All my dreams turned to hosts of ghosts that affray, 
I am fallen on a dolorous doldrum of dread 
Where the year has one month—and its name is Dismay; 
And I find Pm an Ass with no windle of hay 
To munch or to lie on—for hay’s over Par, 
And the vendors of vyvours expect one to pay! 
So I lodge at the Sign of the Beautiful Star. 


O the streets, the long streets!—Fate’s spider-web spread! 
O the mud that is slab, and the sky that is grey! 

O the turbid brown Thames!—Hang him, ux’s got a bed! 
O the rain, raining on for ever and aye! 

O the heavenly hotels where the orchestras play, 
All the windows aflame, all the portals ajar!— 

Here’s a bench by the Bridge, and the peeler’s away: 
I lodge at the Sign of the Beautiful Star. 


PRINCE, here is a hint that will never betray: 
When you slouch as a slave behind Misery’s car, 
It’s mighty small comfort to sing or to say, 
“ I lodge at the Sign of the Beautiful Star.” 


W. A. MacKenzie 


A SONG OF SABOTS 


Up the highways, down the byways, to the Pyrenees and back, 
Hear the patter and the clatter and the tantalising tack, 
Swift or slow, 
Loud or low, 
Of sasors—clack-clack ! 


There’s the maiden basket-laden, there’s the postman with his sac, 
There’s the pleasant wrinkled peasant, and the Curé lean and black: 
Shine or snow, 

All they go 


In sasots—clack-clack. 


When the Mass is over passes jolly Juliette with Jacques; 
Theres three hundred (or I’ve blund’red) francs of silk upon her back: 
Shoes bestow 
Finish! No! 
Gros sapots—clack-clack. 


There’s the Mayor (champion player of the parish at TRIC-TRAC), 
There’s the hewer and the brewer—and the present rhyming hack: 
High and low, 

All we go - 


In sapots—clack-clack! 


Down from Paris Fashion carries buttoned boots that creak and crack, 
And we buy ’em and we try ’em, but our toes are on the rack— 
Oo-00-oh! 

Back we go 


To saspots—clack-clack! 


Sooner, later (say a pateR), Death will order us to pack 
Towards Heaven and the Seven Stars that light the golden track: 
Let us go, 
Stepping slow, 
In sanots—clack-clack! 


W. A. MacKenzie 


Epitoriat Note.—The writer of the ‘ Ballade de la Belle Etoile” and ‘A Song of Sabots” is a 
Highland Scot, who, after studying medicine, writing much verse, editing papers in Fleet Street 
(among others, ‘Black and White”), and publishing a handful of popular novels, now inhabits a 
windmill on the west coast of Brittany, overlooking the historic bay of Quiberon. He lives as live 
the primitive Breton people, even to the extent of wearing the noisy sabots of which he sings—‘‘the 
only sensible footwear,” he insists somewhat maliciously, “since ‘tis better to have wooden feet than 
a wooden head.” However the poet be shod, he does not carry his convictions so far as to shoe his 
verses in like manner. He has recently put some of his experiences of London life into song under the 
title of “Rowton House Rhymes,” a collection that has made some stir among both critics and 
students of social conditions. It is by the courtesy of Messrs. Biackwood—the publishers of this 
yolume—that we are enabled to reprint from it the ‘‘ Ballade de la Belle Etoile.” 


STARVATION 


THE NEW AMUSEMENT 


By Constance CLYDE 


ey HERE has been a great deal of discussion lately about 

Deli, that new form of self-indulgence—fasting. I give 
Lore’ \ it this sub-title because Upton Sinclair’s pean in the 
Contemporary Review suggests a man who riots in 
starvation as another does in the pleasures of the table. 
Mr. Sinclair is the American author who made a 
furtive attempt to put us off eating by describing 
the tinning industry. Now he is come out more 
boldly, and repudiates—at times—all forms of diet 
whatsoever. He talks of our “ food-poisoned bodies ” as if nutriment 
were opium or alcohol. Eating, as a matter of fact, is just an odd, bad 
habit that the human race has got into. That is his idea. There is no 
great necessity for it—as a regular custom, that is. We should take food 
as a temperate man takes whisky—as an occasional stimulant, that is—say, 
after a week’s really hard work. In a short while, maybe, the up-to-date 
doctor, while allowing us to eat, will warn against getting habituated to the 
somewhat dangerous practice. In those future days three-meal men will 
rank with the three-bottle men in days of yore, exciting the same reprobation, 
mingled, perhaps, with a little unholy admiration. Bread is the staff of 
death; we eat, not to live, but to perish! 

Everyone is going in for starvation, four, ten, or twenty days, according 
to the capability for living the higher life. At the present moment of 
writing, American society ladies have begun Sinclair-ising with great enthu- 
siasm, while reporters, with the double cruelty of their sex and their profes- 
sion, eat cream buns all around them. Mr. Sinclair himself, in the Con- 
temporary Review, dwells with satisfaction on the numerous relatives whom 
he has converted from their degrading habit. Aunts, cousins, wife’s aunts 
and cousin’s cousins are curing themselves of everything, from housemaid’s 
knee to appendicitis. They are spreading the new gospel, and instituting 
fasting as a social relaxation everywhere, and people meet now, not to feast, 
but to fast, while week-end starvation parties are becoming the rage. In 
these hard-up days, when house-keeping expenses are difficult to meet, the 
idea certainly has much to recommend it. 

A curious result of fasting trials is the manner in which all commonly 
held physiological beliefs are made to stand upon their heads. Thus, fresh 
air, instead of creating hunger, really—according to Upton Sinclair—satisfies 
it. A mouthful of mountain breeze, for instance, makes an excellent lunch, 
while a few deep-breathing exercises are very nourishing by way of dessert. 
Formerly, a benighted generation indulged in the morning ramble in order 
to get up an appetite for breakfast. They did not understand that the 
ramble was the breakfast. Mr. Sinclair, however, has discovered this and 
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is teaching it. Whenever his guests manifest a coarse desire for food, he 
takes them long walks instead, some ten or twenty miles, and they seem to 
regard this as a four-course dinner. If a real banquet is desired, they do 
dumb-bells and gymnastics as well, while as a pleasant post-prandial finisher- 
off a shower-bath may be indulged in. 

Another idea that is stood on its head is the common notion that fasting 
induces bad temper and irritability. Comic literature is full of the husband 
who rages because dinner is not ready. As a matter of fact, the husband 
is savage, not because he has not dined, but because he has lunched and 
breakfasted. If he had refrained from food for a day, or more, his temper 
would have been that of an angel. Fasting, if systematically undertaken, 
increases the amiability. With a few friends, I have undergone the three 
days’ complete fast, and, likewise, the month of semi-fasting (this graduates, 
but it does not give you a full diploma). During this period (after the first 
thirty-six hours) our manners and conversation improved immensely. We 
talked a great deal about the immortality of the soul, I remember, while 
sentiments of humanitarianism and altruism became even more pronounced. 
In fact, we sat still and watched our virtues grow. ‘There was plenty of 
time for this, for the length of the day when these familiar landmarks— 
breakfast, lunch, and dinner—are removed, must be experienced to be under- 
stood. Yes, undoubtedly our conversation became high-minded and 
religious. This was, of course, to be expected. Fasting, in all old religions, 
was ordained for just such a purpose! Will there, then, arise an undogmatic 
faith that will make fasting compulsory, not only for the good of the body, 
but of the soul? Are we to have, in fact, a new era in English psychic 
and psychological life? When there is nothing else to do, people amuse 
themselves by asking whether the Salvation Army is breaking up or not. 
What does it matter when General Sinclair of the Starvation Army is gather- 
ing recruits everywhere, and calling us to repentance tor the many sinful 
dinners we have eaten in our mis-spent, meal-covered past! 

Mentality is not improved by fasting. In his article, Mr. Sinclair 
speaks of work done at starvation time, and believes that it is “as good 
as any done on ordinary occasions.” He does not “enthuse ” over it, 
however, as he does over his ability to walk with keen enjoyment some 
ten miles before breakfast—I mean the breakfast he doesn’t take. The 
experience of myself and friends is that the intellect is not improved by 
ignoring the dinner bell. As I said before, we were amiable, very amiable, 
but we were not bright. Some of us make our way in the world by 
originality of thought in one respect or another, but on this occasion we 
felt no originality. Upton Sinclair makes a great deal of his greater “ clear- 
ness of mind,” but originality does not come through clearness of mind, 
but through confusion of mind and a certain nerve irritability. It was the 
confused, dreaming mind (dreams come from the habit of eating) that gave 
us “ Kubhla Kahn ” and the “ Strange Case of Jekyll and Hyde.” Many of 
our inventions, be it noted, arose through some grotesque idea that proved 
a mind anything but clear and calm. It is the mind capable of confusion 
that gives us original ideas. Specially is this true of authors and artists. 
It would be interesting as an experiment if some magazine, preferably this 
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one, were to arrange that one number should be written by authors who 
pledged themselves that both idea and writing of their special contribution 
was thought out after two weeks’ starvation. What a change would ensue! 
First of ail, sentiment and a gentle amiability would increase; religion would 
be more pronounced; while the characters of the various desperate personages 
would incline suddenly towards sweetness and light. There would be a 
conspicuous absence ot humour, for humour comes from full feeding—the 
Buddhist monk who subsists on one meal a day is never jocose. The artists 
would be in a like case. L. R. Brightwell, tor instance, who now gives us 
such fearsome beasts and funny beasts, would draw angels for the Starvation 
Number. He would not be able to help it. They would be beautiful 
angels, but we should grow tired of them, as we would of the letterpress, 
with its tract-like stories. In fact, in order to make the Starvation Number 
a success, we would have to arrange that readers, as well as writers and 
artists, should become Sinclairites, tor then everyone would be too amiable 
to demand their money back. 

Advocating his new creed, Upton Sinclair makes a great point of his 
increased activity. He was impelled at times, he says, to jump over chairs, 
an idiosyncrasy which must make the starver a rather trying person at 
afternoon calls. The idea that the desire to be always “at it” is a sign 
of physical fitness is too much ingrained nowadays ever to be eradicated. 
For myself, whenever I hear of anything that makes one always on the 
move, I desire to find something that will enable me to sit still. The man 
who must constantly jump over chairs is less master of his physique than 
he who can sit comfortably in a chair and be at rest. Even the lower animals, 
whose example we are constantly told to follow, do not gamble much after 
infancy. The eagle, according to a famous literary excerpt, is the only 
creature that forestalled the modern craze for “ renewing one’s youth.” 
As he does so only in some vague, poetic way, and not by Metchnikoffing or 
starving, he may be excused this proclivity. 

There is one reason which must make us regret that starvation has been 
enrolled as one of our new pleasures. It has killed one dear and loved 
tradition. This is the tradition of the poet who sat breakfastless in the 
attic, and who, in consequence of his condition, wrote deathless verses that 
set the world aflame. There is no such poet; there never has been. Men- 
tality must feed. We often talk of a breakfast fit for a ploughman when 
we mean a heavy meal. It should really be a breakfast fit for a poet; it is 
he that needs the good square meal, and not the field worker or climber of 
mountains. The ploughman could quite well do without his breakfast; at 
least, he could if he realised it; but mentality must feed. Not for the poet, 
save on a holiday or mountain tour, are the subtle joys of starvation! 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
BARBER’S SECOND BROTHER 


A FRAGMENT 
Extracted from the “ Parisian Nights Entertainment ” 
By Joun SraveLey Hosan 


 =yo7] OUR EXCELLENCY,” observed my good friend 

5) the barber one morning, as he skirmished round 
my jugular vein with a light-cavalry motion, sug- 
gestive of his conscript days, “did I ever by any 
chance relate to you the deplorable history of my 
Second Brother, and of how he came to walk with 
a crutch? ” 

“ By the illustrious Khalif Haroun Alraschid, 
No! ” I replied, in an unguarded moment. 

“ Non? Then by the beard of the Prophet, and the Piper that played 
before Moses, you shall hear it—aye, before you leave that chair! ” 

The barber had spoken with an energy and gusto—an eager suddenness— 
which I clearly saw were intended to forestall any possible dissent or demur 
upon my part. Belathered as I was, however, immediate decorous escape 
from this unfortunate situation was impossible; and I realised, somewhat 
to my alarm, that I was virtually his prisoner, and the victim for the nonce 
of his prodigious volubility; so with all the resignation I could muster I 
prepared myself against his tirade. To my surprise, I became interested 
as I listened, for upon this occasion the barber was considerably less irrelevant 
than usual, and the substance of his narrative of far greater piquancy than 
his gossip was wont to be. : 

“ Tres bien! Know, then, that mon pauvre frére was the most unfor- 
tunate of men. He behaved idiotically at the very outset of his astonishing 
career, by marrying a lady who turned out subsequently to be the possessor 
of a cork leg e 

“ Peace! ” I cried. “ Enough! ” for my Gallic friend exhibited at 
times a tendency to indelicacy when in the mood narratory. 

= and to be ten years older than she had repeatedly averred she 
was before their marriage; that is to say, fifteen years older than he was. 
She also developed a considerable talent in the direction of raw cognac. 

“‘ However, she was considerate enough in the end to relieve him from 
his embarrassment by conveniently falling down the well of the staircase 
one morning, fatally fracturing her skull, and—mirabile dictu!—dislocating 
her jaw. The dislocation of her jaw, considered in itself, was but poetic 
justice; for she possessed to the full the almost peculiarly feminine mania 
for bevel-edged, uncandid argument, roundabout and rotatory explanations, 
and, of course, the last word in every discussion.” 
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“ Bismillah!—but you hit them off to a T!” I cried, through the 
soapsuds.” 

“ Upon her exit from this vale of tears in the sudden manner I have 
indicated, it was rather unkindly hinted by my poor dear brother’s enemies 
that he had assisted in her flight through space by a well-directed push; 
and only that the coroner’s jury could not adduce sufficient evidence in 
respect of this contention, my brother’s wooden head would most indubitably, 
I fear, have rolled in the sawdust.” 

I listened, silent and horrified. 

“ Then, again, he realised upon his furniture, when there was already 
a Bill of Sale out in respect of it; and, furthermore, backed a bill for a 
gentleman who afterwards found it convenient to retire to the comparative 
oblivion of Bananaville on the Upper Congo, where, I believe, he perished 
miserably of fever, gin, and other maladies. Ah, Ciel! but my poor z 

“ But about the crutch,” I cried, writhing under this prolixity. 

“I am coming to it, your Excellency. Well, after the convenient 
demise of his cork-legged spouse, he took to living in flats, and established 
himself in a suite of rooms on the third floor of the Maison Americaine, in 
the Rue Cabot,—that Bastille-like pile which your Excellency will know 
provides the newspapers with at least one good scandal per annum. 

“ A predilection for the fairer sex was ever the weakness of my soft- 
hearted brother; and when he discovered that he was living over the head 
of one of the most radiant and ravishing creatures that ever stepped in 
shoe leather, is it necessary for me to say that he immediately enjoined it 
upon himself never to rest until he had brought this seraphic vision to his 
feet? Ah, ?amour—the tender passion; what will it not make us men do? ” 
and the tonsorial artist assumed a reflective attitude, involuntarily (almost) 
at the same time admiring his countenance in the massive mirror to his front. 

“ The dodges—the tricks,” he continued, after a while, “ the petty 
expedients, to which my brother resorted in his endeavours to elicit from 
this syren one familiar word—I swear they were incroyable, monsieur— 
incroyable absolutement. The ancient, the time-honoured device of rescuing 
her from the criminal attentions of ‘ Apaches’ in his own pay, but drew 
from her a formal, “ Je vous remercie bien,” and an engaging toss of her 
magnificent dark head, but no more. Ah, mon cher ami, you who have 
followed the game of love through its mazy and devious windings, its 
multifarious ramifications, its delights and tortures, its ecstasies of happiness 
and chagrin; who have been reeled in and let out by your charmer like a 
trout on the end of a line—(‘ Taking things for granted a lot,’ I thought) 
——you will know how to appreciate the miseries of my brother and sympathise 
with his state of mind. 

“ Imagine, therefore, his elation when this gazelle-eyed Venus tapped 
gently one night on the glass panel of his door, and enquired, in the most 
sweetly apologetic voice, if M’sieur could accommodate her with the tem- 
porary loan of a ten-centime piece to put in the gas-meter, as unfortunately 
through an act of forgetfulness she had neglected to supply herself with 
small change. 

Will you believe me, M’sieur, when I tell you that my incredible 
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relative insisted upon filling her gas-meter with coins until it would hold 
no more. I declare to you he supplied her with more gas than ever 
the brothers Montgolfier used in their balloon experiments. 

“This little act of neighbourliness, together with the fact of my 
brother’s having previously rescued her from the clutches of the Apaches, 
and in view, further, of several other little incidents he had managed to 
arrange—none too cleverly, I fear—brought about a short téte-a-téte the 
next day, which subsequently developed into a mild sort of intimacy. 

“‘ What her business was, or how she evaded the primal curse, he did 
not know. She went out in the morning a trifle later than the average 
clerk or shop girl, and did not return till late—sometimes very late—in the 
early hours of the morning, in fact, arriving occasionally in a taxi-cab, in 
the escort of two affable gentlemen, who seemed to have nothing particular 
to do in life, and an apparently unlimited time in which to do it. 

“‘ She essayed to unveil the mystery for’ him one day. The most 
reserved and exaggeratedly secretive of ladies in the ordinary course of 
things, she became on a sudden one day amazingly friendly and communi- 
cative, so much so, indeed, that my brother took heart and suggested a 
little supper at the Café Bagdad, to which she acquiesced with unexpected 
eagerness—an eagerness, in fact, the significance of which entirely escaped 
my not over-acute relative at the time. 

«Indeed, I am sure I should be charmed. You won’t forget it, will 
you?’ she added archly, as they parted. 

“Forget! Ye gods and little fishes! Would a man starving upon a 
Greenland iceberg forget to eat a dinner if placed before him? 

“< Forget! my dear lady,’ he assured her. ‘ Never fear for that.’ 

‘During the course of the dinner which followed the next evening, 
she rewarded him somewhat for his pains by tearing aside for a moment 
the veil which had hitherto enshrouded in impenetrable mystery her romantic 
past, the recitation of the history of which more than ever raised her in his 
esteem. 

“ After the third bottle of Burgundy, of which she partook amazingly 
little herself (so my dull and fraternal connection recollected afterwards), 
she related with a charming abandon, an exquisite naiveté and candour, the 
following particulars of her chequered career, which is known to the fre- 


quenters of the Café Bagdad as 
Tue History oF THE Farr SIBERIAN AND THE Manocany Box. 


*¢ You have doubtless wondered,’ she commenced, ‘ how a lady of my 
evident exalted birth and connections (‘ This self-esteem, the result of the 
profound simplicity of her nature, would be considered anything but modest 
in one more sophisticated,’ thought my brother) comes to be living in a 
second-rate flat in the Quartier Saint Roché, but, mon brave, who of us 
is beyond the barbed shafts of misfortune? ” 

“A tear stole down her alabaster cheek, just faintly flushed with 
emotion, leaving my brother speechless with sympathy. 

« elas! she cried, ‘ that the daughter of the famous Grand Duke 
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Oconnorovitch of Irkhutsk should come to such a pass; but you will not 
think the less of me when I tell you that it was all through my determination 
to contribute some little mite of help towards the movement afoot to rescue 
from their cruel slavery my poor benighted countrymen—my brother slaves 
—from dreary Khamschatka to the Aegean, and from Libau to the Pribyloffs.’ 

“¢T grieve for you, fair lady, said my impressionable brother, when 
he had in some degree regained his voice, which he did by the stereotyped 
method of repeated applications to the bottle. 

“<< When I left the seminary at Moscow,” she continued, ‘a young 
and innocent slip of a girl, little did I dream that I should ere many summers 
would pass be embroiled in deep and dark conspiracy, in diabolic intrigues 
and machinations, whose ramifications stretched like a web all over the 
habitable globe. Aye! ’ she cried, ‘ these soft fingers (which she caught my 
brother admiring) have shed blood—rivers of it. This was the hand that 
struck down the arch-tyrant Nastykoff—plunged the cruel steel into his 
black heart. Aflame with the wrongs of my down-trodden countrymen, 
which my high position at court gave me an unusual opportunity of appre- 
ciating, I joined in Warsaw the terrible “ League of the Four-Leaved 
Sjambok ” (‘the Sjambok,’ she hastened to explain, ‘is a hardy creeper 
peculiar to the steppes of Tartary, and is also, I believe, indigenous to the 
moist soil of Ireland—a not inconsiderate island, so I understand, somewhere 
off the western coast of Europe’), ‘and pledging myself to devote the 
remainder of my life to the successful accomplishment of its objects, I 
plunged forthwith into the seething vortex of sinister, murderous revolu- 
tion! ? 

“ Here she paused for a moment, her breast heaving and her eyes 
flashing. 

“<T must calm myself,’ she cried, with a visible effort towards attaining 
to that desirable state, and continued then in a more measured tone: 

““« This would have been well had not the secret agents of the Czar 
(who swarm all over my unfortunate Fatherland like inquisitors—aye! and 
are even to be found in other countries) had not penetrated my dangerous 
secret. I was suspected—watched—detected; then arrested and flung into a 
foul prison, with a horde of common murderers, thieves, and blackguards; 
and only the powerful court influence of my father saved me from a shameful 
death on the gibbet, or, what was still worse, a living death in the mines. 
As it was, my father disowned and dispossessed me, upbraiding me with 
a fury so bitter that I cannot bring myself to speak of it in detail. 

“©<“ Ungrateful child,” he stormed. “Get thee gone from me and 
from Holy Russia immediately. Here are a thousand roubles, which 
represents, to a kopeck, the last assistance, financial or otherwise, you shall 
ever receive from me, and with it take the knowledge of my irrevocable 
resolve never to receive you back into my favour again. Begone! or by the 
Rock of Cashel I shall repent of even this small grace, and order my footman 
to fling you over the ramparts, penniless.” ” 

““* And what is the “ Rock of Cashel,” by the bye,? ? enquired my 
brother, somewhat disjointedly. 

* The Fair Siberian paused for a moment before replying. A strange 
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gleam of humour and suspicion shone in her eye (so my brother asserts, 
though apparently he was too fuddled at the time for nice physiognomical 
discrimination). ‘The Rock of Cashel, she said ‘is the Russian “ Koh-i- 
Noor ”»—a monstrous ruby kept in the Winter Palace at St. Petersburg, 
and called a “ Rock ” from its peculiarly irregular shape. But why do you 
ask? °? 

“Oh, nothing. I never heard of it before,’ said my brother. ‘ But 
don’t let me interrupt you.’ 

“ The Fair Siberian cleared her throat, and continued. ‘ These cruel 
words of my father, banishing from my breast all hope of reconciliation 
as effectively as my person was to be banished from the land of my birth, 
left so indelible an impression upon me that even now—two years after 
they have been uttered—I still seem to see with a horrid vividness the 
savage face of my father, with his teeth bared like a tiger’s, and his eyes 
shooting fire, and to hear the curses which he remorselessly showered upon 
me. 

“‘« Freed now from parental authority, and protected by a foreign flag, 
I plunged still deeper into the criminal intrigues of the revolutionaries, 
founding, indeed, a Parisian branch of the League in the Chaussee d’Armen- 
tieres, which soon became the rallying point of all the irreconcilables and 
political desperadoes of Europe. 

“< Of the crimes of which I was guilty in the name of freedom, and 
of the assassinations—aye, massacres—of which I was the instigator, I shall 
not now speak. Acting as I did in the innocent belief that the end justified 
the means, I stopped at no excess—halted at no barbarity—in my deter- 
mination to wring from the Great Autocrat some alleviation of the lot of 
his down-trodden subjects; and it was not until I had slain an innocent 
woman that the full horror of my conduct—the extent of my enormities— 
burst in a flood upon my soul, and I was overwhelmed with such a reaction 
of remorse that, from being the “ Blood-stained Eagle of the Revolution,” 
I became a fierce denouncer of blooshed in its more brutal and personal 
aspects. About this time I had been experimenting with a phenomenally 
powerful explosive of my own discovery (for I would have you know that 
J obtained my science degree, with Honours, at the University of Heidel- 
berg), and had just constructed an experimental bomb for use in the Winter: 
Palace at St. Petersburg on the occasion of the Grand Levee, when the 
wave of remorseful reaction I have spoken of came over me. My associates. 
in political crime demanded the bomb, or the formula for the manufacture 
of the explosive, but I would satisfy them in neither respect.’ 

“«¢ And why was this particular bomb or explosive so important to 
them—that is, why did they attach such an apparently undue importance 
te it? ? enquired my brother. 

“ «Ah! that is the point,’ cried the Fair Siberian. ‘I, and I alone, 
had the formula and knew the secret of this terrible explosive. So incredible 
was its power, so prodigious its rending force, that one square inch of it 
would dig a ravine—a cafion—in the Bois de Boulogne deeper than the 
Gorge of Niagara or the Grand Cafion of Colorado; and, being inexpensive 
to manufacture and convenient to handle, as explosives go, the possession 
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of the formula for its manufacture would be a Godsend (if such a pious 
word can be used in so infamous a connection) to these blood-intoxicated 
fanatics. Instead, therefore, of surrendering the bomb, I deposited it beneath 
the floor of my bedroom, removing the two gas-junction boards for that 
purpose, re-covering the same with a carpet.’ She paused, and regarded 
my brother impressively. 

“ The Burgundy had made considerable inroads into his powers of ratio- 
cination. Still fuddled though he was, the irresistibly obvious question 
arose to his lips: 

“<« But my good lady, why keep the bomb at all? Why not pitch it 
into the Seine, and have done with the cursed thing ?? 

“« Ah! I see you have been following me. This terrible explosive, 
when once the elements of it are synthetically combined, can never after- 
wards be disintegrated; and the devilish substance itself is not rendered 
innocuous save by immersion in another liquid—of which I alone possess the 
secret—an immersion lasting some twelve or thirteen months, when it auto- 
matically, and of its own accord, dissolves into its primary elements. When 
not immersed in this liquid the slightest shock is sufficient to detonate it.’ 

“ « But, for all that, dear lady, is it not better to throw it into the Seine, 
immersed in a tin of this antidotal compound, than run any personal risk 
yourself, to say nothing of risk to inhabitants of the Maison generally? ” 

““< [t prieves me to say I cannot agree with you,’ she answered sadly. 
‘I have made my bed, and I must, perforce, lie upon it. I have already 
shed more innocent blood than I shall care to think of at my dying hour, and I 
shall take no further risk. No! the ‘ tryoxyl ? must remain in my possession 
until disintegration sets in—which should be in another week from now— 
when it will become as harmless as sugar candy.’ 

“< Then if that be the case,’ there is nothing more to be done, and no 
advantage to be gained by worrying further about the matter,’ said my 
brother, with that self-possessed decision which was characteristic of his 
alcoholic moments. 

“Ah! but you forget the League,’ she cried, lines of grave anxiety 
corrugating her marble forehead. _‘ They have sworn to obtain from me 
the formula of this explosive, even if they are forced to resort to the outrages 
of kidnapping and subsequent torture of me to do so; but hitherto I have 
evaded them.’ ” , 

“Tn the light of her post-nocturnal home-comings, my brother could not 
but marvel at her simplicity and at her carelessness at the almost stupid 
ineffectiveness of her precautions to avoid either kidnapping or assassination 
—if that last grim decision should be come to by the League. The fatuity 
of her conduct in this respect, when placed in juxtaposition with her last 
statement, were too glaring, even for an infatuated and more or less.elevated 
gentleman, to escape attention. 

He pointed this out to her, and for a moment she seemed dismayed. 

«« Ah! you men,’ she cried, ‘ you are so cruelly, coldly logical; still, I 
must in future keep more to my rooms. | However, who is to shield me 
from burglarious attempts upon the part of my quondam colleagues of the 
League? They shadow me night and day, and it cannot be long before they 
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come to some decision with respect to me. I verily believe, indeed, that 1 
should have been murdered long ago but for the fact that they realise my 
secret in that case must perish with me. Do you know,’ she said, bending 
over the table and regarding him fixedly, with exaggerated impressiveness— 
clutching his arm ina nervous grasp, whose tensity increased at every word— 
‘do you know, mon brave, that those two men over there, at that table, who 
came in after us, are myrmidons of the terrible League of the Four-Leaved 
Sjambok ?? 

“ My brother could only stare in amazement. Who was this woman, 
whose nerve was so immense that she could speak for nearly an hour without 
mentioning this sensational and startling fact? 

“« Ma cherie, he said bravely, rising to his feet, ‘I shall confront the 
villains instantly.’ 

“« Non! non!! ” she cried; “1 beg of you not to make a scene; consider 
my reputation. We must evolve some plan, some scheme, to confound 
them, more in consonance with the conventions cf every-day life, and less 
replete with scandalous possibilities. Ah! Ciel! If you would only help.” 

“* ¢ Ma’mselle, believe me, Iam yours to command,’ he said, gallantly. 

“«¢ Mind the bomb for me,’ she cried. ‘ It is that they are after.’ 

“« My brother, reckless as he was, and emboldened with wine and further 
impaired by her beauty, visibly shrank at this suggestion. The Fair Siberian 
was quick to discern it. 

“¢ There is no danger,’ she said convincingly. ‘ Surely if a poor defence- 
less woman can sleep for months in the same room with it, a man should 
have less fear? Still, if you are afraid—she dwelt with delicate though 
quite noticeable emphasis on the word ‘ afraid,’ and scrutinised his features 
carefully, then with well-simulated resignation completed the sentence—‘ I 
must deal with the situation myself as best I can.” 

“ Her words had the desired effect; for whatever else may be said of my 
invincibly dense relative, it could never be said that he was lacking in 
courage. 

“<« Enough!” he cried, ‘ Mademoiselle Oconnorovitch; ‘ give me the 
bom > 

‘¢ She clapped her hand hurriedly over his mouth. ‘ For heaven’s sake 
don’t speak so loudly. I shall let you have the box as soon as ever we return 
to the flats.’ 

They finished the evening at the opera, on on their return the Fair 
Siberian handed my brother a small mahogany box, in bulk a trifle less than 
a silk-hat box. It was securely padlocked. 

“ My brother took it gingerly. 

«You are sure its safe?” he enquired, in a constrained voice. 

“ ¢ Certainement. 

“<« But about this liquid. There doesn’t seem to be any liquid in 
this. Besides, liquid in a wooden box! It’s very light. 

“¢« Ah! Monsieur! ” she cried, with a semi-pitying, semi-coaxing smile, 
“you betray in those words your ignorance of the glorious science of 
chemistry. Do you know that there are liquids almost as light as air? 


and as for the box being a wood one, it is lined with sheet zinc.’ 
* * x 4 *® * * 
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‘“‘ My brother was awakened from his slumber by indications of some 
unusual occurrence on the landing below, outside the door of the Fair 
Siberian’s rooms. A hurried surview discovered her on the landing, 
en deshabile, and exclaiming volubly, her left hand on the handle of her 
door, her right hand clutching a baluster, which latter she could just 
conveniently reach. 

“A brutal-looking man had a foot in the barely-open door, which 
prevented the Fair Siberian from slamming it too; but the position of her 
body prevented any ingress. 

You shall not enter my flat!’ she screamed. “ Help! help! ! I? 

“My brother sprang down the stairs, brandishing a cocked revolver 
he had snatched from the drawer of his toilet-table. 

“Without waiting for any explanations, he immediately levelled this 
lethal instrument at the head of the nearest offender, and fired. Fortunately 
for himself, though unfortuantely in another way, his shooting was erratic, 
and the shot missed. 

“This seemingly appeared to astonish the man who was struggling 
with the Fair Siberian. 

“< Fire, Henri!’ he shouted to his colleague; ‘ that’s the man who 
was dining at the café. Hle’s probably in the game. Don’t give him a 
chance to shoot again.’ 

“ And ‘ Henri? did, with something of the celerity, if not the preci- 
sion, of a cowboy, tearing off part of my brother’s left ear with the first 
shot, and laying him hors de combat with a second bullet through his 
knee- -cap. 

“ Seeing her efforts were of no avail, the Fair Siberian allowed the men 
to search her rooms; but, apparently not finding what they were searching 
for in her apartments, they must needs turn their attention to my brother’s 

rooms. 
“ They soon unearthed the mahogany box, which your Excellency will 
have guessed was what they were after , 

“ And blew themselves to pieces?” I enquired innocently. 

“Bah! It wasno bomb. My fatuous brother had been duped. The 
Fair Siberian was no Siberian at all, but a common, designing adven- 
turess—from a place I think they call La Tipperairé, is it not? She 
had been head saleswoman in Tirrany’s, the great diamond house, at the 
time of the sensational robbery (nearly twelve months ago), when, you will 
remember, perhaps, that the thieves walked out of the shop in broad daylight 
with fifty-thousand-francs-worth of precious stones! 

“ Though the Fair Siberian’s connivance had been suspected—and even 
bluntly suggested—it could not be proved; but a continual watch had been 
kept upon her since the robbery, and she, anticipating a search, had lit upon 
the ingenious idea of imparting to my brother the history of the patent bomb, 
the box supposed to contain it, my brother could neither open nor dispose 
of, and which, assured that espionage had ceased, she could easily persuade 
him to return to her. 

« As your Excellency has doubtless anticipated, the difficulty of demon- 
strating to the Examining Judge of the Department of the Seine that he 
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(my brother) was personally innocent of any participation in the diamond 
fraud, proved overwhelming, the Court treating my brother’s explanation as 
a brazen joke. When he was sufficiently recovered from the bullet wound 
to leave the hospital and limp his way into the criminal court for trial, he was 
rewarded for his artlessness of disposition with a sentence of five years’ 
transportation to New Caledonia. The Fair Siberian herself was only 
sentenced to three years’ penal servitude, the Judge erroneously and unkindly 
coming to the conclusion that my brother had been the instigator of the whole 
affair. : 

“‘ But why was the Siberian so averse to letting the two detectives—for, 
of course, I am right in assuming they were detectives—search her flat? 

“« Ah! that was her cunning. Hier intention was to distract their atten- 
tion from my brother’s rooms and confine it entirely to her flat, by a simulated 
anxiety in respect of their entering it. Had my brother not put in his 
unfortunate appearance at the moment of the struggle, the men might pos- 
sibly never have dreamt of connecting him with the robbery, in spite of the 
fact that he had been seen dining with the Siberian, for it is no crime to 
dine with anyone, even though they are under a cloud. | 

“ But,” I suggested, as delicately as I could, “it must be admitted: 
that while your brother’s narrative was doubtless true, at the same time he 
was not—er—let us say—exactly a persona gratia with the authorities, when 
one considers the affair of his wife’s death, and the suspicion attached to that 
incident. 

“ Ah! Monsieur, you are right. His past record—for that, no doubt, 
is what you allude to—did tell against him; but, for all that, he was the most 
unfortunate of men, almost as unfortunate as my third brother, who . . .” 
But I had had enough of the Barber’s family history for one day, so hurriedly 
handing the good man his fee, I forthwith departed. 


THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 


By WILLIAM FREEMAN 


en Beem HIS story was told me by a slim, fair-haired little man, 

MS (BS with a mouth which would have made the fortune 
vines ee of a low comedian, and whom I met by the purest 
de chance in the gardens of Hampton Court Palace. 
Conversation had drifted from the concrete actualities 
of the weather and the picture galleries to Art, and 
finally to Wisdom with a very large capital “ W.” 
I alluded to Solomon. 

“‘T knew a chap that used to be called by that 
name—once,” said my companion, reminiscently. 

“Go on,” I encouraged him, as he paused. 

He continued. 

* a. G * * * * * 

Solomon’s original name was Ernest Henry Hatch, his address some- 
where in Wimbledon, and his occupation that of a junior clerk in the offices 
of Messrs. Mallaby, Sons & Clough. His age was twenty-four, and his 
record blameless. An ineradicable passion for distributing gratuitous justice, 
‘and for intervening in affairs which were no earthly concern of his own, 
had more to do with investing him with the soubriquet than his social 
position. Employment under the banner of Mallaby, Sons & Clough did 
not make for wealth, and the thirty shillings a week which the firm paid 
to Mr. Hatch was regarded as an ample and sufficient salary. Solomon’s 
raiment was habitually shiny, especially at the knees and elbows, and he was 
known to go without a decent lunch for a fortnight after a visit to the Lyceum 
pit. Solomon had, to tell the truth, a keen eye for a dramatic situation, 
which may have accounted for his tendency to play the part of a heavy father. 

Jessop, the office boy, was the first on whose behalf he publicly intervened. 
Dashing to the office, Jessop had collided heavily with a middle-aged gentle- 
man en route from Billingsgate with a basket of fish poised on his head. 
There was a wild descent of the entire company, Jessop being the first to 
extricate himself. Marking the direction of his flight, the gentleman had 
collected his stock, and made straight for the office after him. Jessop was 
still explaining the position to his fellow clerks, with a pale and affrighted 
face, when heavy footsteps rang on the flagged passage outside. Then it 
was that Solomon took complete command of the situation. He hustled 
the boy into the walled-off recess in which Mallaby’s clerks made their 
ablutions. 

“Take off your coat! ” 

Jessop whipped it off, and was thrust into an antiquated one of 
Solomon’s. The latter, making a dash for the grate, swiftly created an 
incipient but distinct moustache on Jessop’s upper lip, and then, with a 
damp brush, swept his upstanding hair down over his forehead in two even 
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curves. Jessop’s entire family might have cut him dead when an instant 
later the fish merchant burst into the room. 

“My name’s Alf Sweeny,” he began. ‘A young whipper-snapper 
knocked the wind out o’ me jes’ now, and I’m goin’ to smash 7is face tust, 
and ’ave the lor on ’im arterwards! ” 

Solomon, who had slithered from his seat, advanced, pen in hand. 
Jessop was making frenzied entries in the ledger. 

“ You require legal advice? ” 

“ What I wants,” said the fishmonger, his eye wandering fiercely over 
the group at the desks, “is to find out where the little blighter’s gorn! ” 
He took a couple of steps forward, and peered into the manager’s room, 
which happened to be empty. 

“ Yourll find a very respectable solicitor at Number 17,” said Solomon. 
‘Or a detective agency lower down.” 

“ Look ’ere,” said the exasperated man. ‘“ Where’ve you ’id ?im? ” 

“ You can, of course, take proceedings under the Fugitive Offenders’ 
Act, Vic. 98, Cap. 23, or under the Bodily Collision (Costermonger’s) Act. 
Personally, I ”? 

“« Are you a-goin’ to tell me 

“TI shouldn’t advise anyone to leave a basket like yours unattended 
on the mat. The office cat has a horrible weakness for bloaters! ” 

The fishy gentleman gave a single, comprehensive glance, spake a 
single, comprehensive sentence, and took his departure. Jessop brushed 
his hair, eradicated his moustache, and fell upon the neck of his rescuer. 

After which followed the case of Synfield. 

Synfield (I gathered) was a mild-mannered youth, hopelessly enamoured 
of a girl who possessed the name of Ethel and doggy tastes. He was about 
the last person on earth one would have imagined getting into trouble, and 
his appearance at the office with a face of abyssmal gloom led to enquiries. 
The first of these naturally emanated from Solomon. 

“ Fact is, ve borrowed some money,” said Synfield, with a gulp. 
“ T wanted to buy a St. Bernard as a present for a—a lady, and I’d a chance 
of getting a beauty. I was frightfully hard up, and, like an ass, I went to 
Goltisteints, or Ravenscourt House—the people who offer to lend on note 
of hand alone, and all the rest of it. When I tried to borrow a fiver, the 
old chap said he never lent under ten. I borrowed that, and bought the 
dog. Now I find Pve got to pay back the ten pounds by Tuesday, with 
another tenner for interest! ” 

“ Sell the dog again,” suggested Jessop. 

“ The beast died the next day. If I don’t settle up, the old man’s 
going to call on the Guv’nor! ” 

“ Mere blackmail,” said Solomon. 

“T know. But what’s the use of arguing. I can’t prosecute, and I 
should get the sack in any case—you know what a stickler Mallaby is. I’ve 
five pounds left over, and I might raise another five, but m7 

He looked at Ernest Henry Hatch—a look that lit the fires of battle. 

“ How many clerks does Goldstein keep? ” asked Solomon, casually. 

“One. He goes out to lunch at twelve-thirty.” 
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“ Fire in his office? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then bring along the chink to-morrow,” said Solomon, cheerfully. 

And the following luncheon hour saw that gentleman lightly mounting 
the palatial staircase of Ravenscourt House. 

He reached the fourth floor. Mr. Goldstein, although not in the best 
of humours, was alone, and would see him. Solomon gave his name— 
truthfully, and his private address. The story that he told was simple. 
He had ten pounds, and wanted to borrow another ten for certain private 
reasons. He had read—he thought that it was in a Band of Hope Magazine 
—that Mr. Goldstein was glad to lend money upon childishly simple terms. 
Mr. Goldstein, eyeing him warily over an aromatic cigar, intimated that 
he was. 

“ Then if I borrow ten pounds and pay it back within a week or so, 
what sort of form should I have to sign? ” asked Solomon. Mr. Goldstein 
became vague. Ernest Henry Hatch insisted upon seeing an actual and 
similar document. Not very many people went to Ravenscourt House 
prepared to borrow as little as ten pounds, and presently, as he had hoped 
and cnticipated, he was shown the document bearing Synfield’s signature. 
There was a sudden false step on the rug, a sudden flare from Mr. Goldstein’s 
sober coal fire, the sudden flicker of grey ash up the chimney. 

“ Confound you—you did that on purpose! ” roared the moneylender. 

“ You'll have to prove it,” said Solomon, his cheeks a little flushed. 

“The thing was a put-up job! ” 

“ You'll have to prove that, too.” 

Mr. Goldstein waddled towards the outer office. Then he remembered 
that the clerk was at lunch, and that there had been no witnesses. 

“Mr. Synfield seems to have borrowed ten pounds for about a week. 
Cent.-per-cent. interest on the loan would be about four shillings. I dare 
say he’d be willing to pay that,” added his visitor. 

For ten sultry minutes Mr. Goldstein raged in a mixture of German, 
Hebrew, and English, and Solomon listened unmoved. Then, because, 
like most bullies, he was a coward, he gave in. There were too many 
things which would require proving, and too much unpleasant publicity 
would be involved in the process. He made out a receipt and took the 
money which Solomon tendered, and Solomon himself took his departure. 
He was a little late at the office that afternoon, but no one blamed him. 

A week—two weeks passed. Then Lussart—the little foreigner who 
undertook the French and German correspondence, and whom, among all 
his fellow clerks, Solomon liked least, appeared at his desk with a face 
indicative of unrelieved tragedy. 

“ Well? ” said Solomon. 

Mr. Lussart’s hands waved and fluttered. He would explain. He 
had become engulfed—enmeshed—entangled in an unprecedented affair. 
He had become affianced. 

“Lucky feller! ” said Solomon. “ Ask me to the wedding, and Pll 
find a tasty little villa for you—bays up and down, tiled forecourt, Venetian 
blinds——” 
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“ Ar-r-r-h! ” said Lussart, grasping but a fraction of this alluring 
programme. “There must be no wedding. I decline. It is all—what 
you say—a fluke. She—the lady—misunderstand me! ” 

“ Oho! ” said Solomon. 

“J write her one letter of affection. That is all. What I desire is 
for someone of tact to make plain that both I and the letter have been 
misinterpreted. If you, Mr. Hatch dg 

Solomon shook his head. 

“It?s against my rules to interfere where women are concerned.” 

“ But you alone will save me! ” pleaded Lussart, hysterically. 

“Ts she a foreigner? ” asked Solomon, wavering. : 

“ Oui! But she speak English with but the smallest accent—no more 
than myself.” 

He asked further questions. In the end, of course, he went. 

The seat of war proved to be at Surbiton, where the lady and her 
mother were occupying furnished rooms. Solomon, wearing his best clothes, 
and with a cheerful November sky above him, found the house easily enough, 
and knocked at the green door. A maid opened it, surveyed him super- 
ciliously, and finally condescended to take his name in to Miss Dupont. 

He was standing near the window, and didn’t see her until she was 
fairly in the room. Lvussart had described the girl as being dark, of medium 
height, and “ ordinary-looking.” ‘ Ordinary ” was the one word which 
Solomon would never have dreamed of using in connection with the vision 
which confronted him. He became aware that she had said “ Good after- 
noon,” and was expecting some sort of reply. 


“ Good afternoon,” he said. ‘I have come upon an errand 7 
“Indeed! ” said Mademoiselle. ‘ But you should have visited the 
entrance of the tradesmen. Our landlady does not like 2 


“Tm not a tradesman,” said Solomon, mildly. 

Mademoiselle became apologetic. 

“Am I always to make mistakes? Yesterday there comes a man with 
a dirty straw basket filled with tools, calling himself a ‘ plummer.’ I tell 
him that we have eaten our plums long ago, and that we pick them ourselves, 
and do not use a hammer. ‘Then he assures me that he is sent to mend 
the taps in the bath-room, and that he has to ‘ sweat a joint’! I show 
him the hot tap, and come away!” ! 

Solomon went doggedly back to his subject. 

“ [ve called,” he insisted, “with reference to a friend of ours—of 
mine, who is also a friend of yours——” 

“How mysterious! Won’t you sit down? ” (Solomon, I inferred, 
had been fumbling distractedly with his hat, and looking everywhere but 
at the girl.) ‘ And, this gentleman, who seems to be friends with so many 
people at once .? 

““ His name,” said Solomon, slowly, “ is Lussart—Monseer Lussart.” 

He hardly knew what he expected to happen. As a matter of fact, 
nothing did happen. Mademoiselle Dupont merely stared, and, after a 
pause, said “ Oh! ” 
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“ He met you,” Solomon continued, “ and—so far as I can gather— 
he proposed. a 

“Indeed!” She was politely interested. ‘ And what did your—our 
—my friend propose? ” 

“ Marriage.” Solomon’s self-reliance was beginning to melt. ‘“‘ He 
said that you didn’t understand him.” 

“ That is quite possible.” Mademoiselle’s smile was dazzling. Iam 
vairy sorry, but I do not understand even you. Also, I have now an 
appointment. If your message is very important 2 

“Tt is!» Solomon’s reputation was hanging in the balance. 

$6 perhaps you will be able to call again. Iam at home on Monday 
evening.” 

“Thank you. I will come then,” said Solomon. 

A moment later the green dour slammed behind him. He walked 
to the station like a man under the influence of hypnotism. Monday 
morning brought Mallaby’s again, and explanations. 

“ The case is a bit dificult, » he said. “ It requires careful handling.” 

“If anyone can handle it, it’s you! ” said Synfield, with enthusiasm. 

“ Lussart’s gone off to Paris for a week, on special business,” said 
Jessop. 

“JT know. Wish I’d asked more ractiontacs: of him—the girl hardly 
seemed to recognise his name. Might have been my accent, of course.” 

He called again in the evening better prepared. He was ready to 
meet every eventuality, from a chilly—even hostile—reception to the 
information that she was not at home. The one thing which he hadn’t 
bargained for was a distinctly cordial reception and the introduction into 
the drama of Mademoiselle’s mother—a charming old lady who talked 
briskly in what she believed to be English for ten minutes, and then lapsed 
into intermittent slumber. 

“© You wish to discuss M’sieu Lussart, do you not? ” said her daughter. 
“ T was stupid at first. Now I remember him—a most amiable person » 

“ Yes. Made love to you, I believe? ” 

Mademoiselle nodded. 

“Certainly I have not been in England long, you understand, and to 
meet a fellow countryman was—pleasant! ? 

“It’s all along of his pleasantness that I’m here now. He’s a volatile 
old sport, is Lussart. When he gets among beautiful surroundings »— 
Solomon waved his hand towards a bamboo overmantel and two plush 
brackets which supported busts of Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone— 
“his excitement gets the better of him, so to speak. He forgets—er— 
Mabel.” 

“ He forgets Mabel. And who is Mabel? ” asked Mademoiselle 
Dupont. 

“ The girl he’s been engaged to since last May.” 

“But he has walked home with me each night from the Technical 
Institute, where I study Art! ” 

“If she were to hear of it, she might break another blood-vessel. 
Consumptive, you know! ” 
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“* But the evening classes are over so late, and 

“Look here,” said Solomon, distractedly, “ what days are they on? 
I’m in Surbiton occasionally myself.” 

“ Wednesday.” 

“ My day, too. If it’s merely a matter of escort, I’d be proud and 
honoured if—to get Lussart out of a hole—you’d let me see you home.” 

Mademoiselle took up the poker and jabbed at the fire. Solomon 
couldn’t see her face, but his own felt as though someone had touched it 
up with a warm coal. Madame awoke. She rang the bell, and tea was 
brought. Half an hour later the baffled diplomatist left. 

Of his first walk with Mademoiselle Dupont he had no clear after- 
recollections. Her English, if fluent, was a trifle baffling; Solomon’s know- 
ledge of Art was as nebulous as his knowledge of French. But Art they 
did undoubtedly discuss—the more particularly Impressionism—referring 
pityingly to those who were satisfied to live in outer darkness with a new 
red-brick-and-plaster Technical Institute in their very midst. They spoke 
little of Lussart. Solomon was torn between a hatred of disloyalty, and a 
desire to accomplish his mission. 

“ He’s all right, on the whole,” he told her, “ but his affections are 
discriminating. It’s a recognised weakness with the French.” 

“TI beg your par-r-don! ” said Mademoiselle. 

«“ with the French gentlemen. The ladies, as is well known, are 
faithful to the last—” 

“ Then I must not desert Monsieur Lussart.” 

&k to the last chap that really takes their fancy,” said Solomon, 
dragging himself out of the quicksands with a gasp. 

He was still very far from terra-firma when Lussart returned from 
Paris; still, apparently, as far from recovering the letter. But even before 
then (I gathered) the inevitableness of his fate must have dawned upon 
him. Whether he was glad or sorry—a martyr sacrificed on the altar of 
friendship or a hero winning his due reward—my informant didn’t say. 
Ernest Henry Hatch may have imagined himself to be the master of his 
fate and the captain of his soul, but he wasn’t. It was just a fortnight after 
Lussart’s return that he said what he was bound to say. 

“ Couldn’t you forget him if—if you took over—me? ” 

Mademoiselle Dupont’s head was bent—she was in the act of slipping 
her latch-key into the green door. 

“ Perhaps,” she said. ‘Here, at any rate, is the letter. Good 
evening! ” 

The door closed behind her. 

Solomon was waiting at the office for Lussart on the following morning. 

“ Pve settled the matter,” he said, quietly, and handed him the folded 
paper. 

Lussart stood twirling it between his fingers. Then he dropped it 
into the fire, and began to giggle. 

“ Te-he-he! You are—sold, Monsieur! I have never been afhianced 
to Mademoiselle Dupont. She is my cousin. It is with much difficulty 
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I make her join in the plot, but she is indebted to my father for her education. 
Thus I make a fool of one who thinks himself so wise that he ——” 
Solomon turned to Jessop, who was standing at his elbow. 
“ Hold my coat a minute,” he said, very quietly. 
% * * * * * * 

“ Mademoiselle is not at home,” said the supercilious maid, when he 
called at the Surbiton house in the evening. 

“ Pardon me! ” said Solomon, standing his ground. 

The maid glanced at him, recognised her match, and departed. 
Presently she came back to intimate that he would find Mademoiselle in 
the dining-room. The place was almost in darkness, but he perceived her 
near the window. 

“TI have come for my answer,” said Solomon. 

“Do you not understand—even now? Don’t you see? ” 

“ Better than your gentlemanly cousin, I fancy. One of his eyes is 
closed for repairs, and he had to visit a dentist before he could apologise 
properly.” 

“And now you come to knock out some of my teeths? ” asked 
Mademoiselle, faintly. 

“Worse! I’m going to marry you.” 

She began to cry. 

‘I have been so mean—so hor-r-rible. I have made you despise me.” 
“You have not made me despise you at all. I could not think of such a 
thing, for one moment! ” 

“ T couldn’t, either,” said Solomon. “ The institution of matrimony’s 
on a permanent basis, you know. It’s difficult to explain matters here— 
but we might go and see how the river looks by moonlight! ” 

* * * * * * * 

It was precisely at this point that we were interrupted. A vivacious 
and comely lady approached. She was wheeling a perambulator, but most 
of her energies were concentrated upon a small boy, whose main idea seemed 
to be to stop the vehicle by applying his nose as a brake to the wheel. 

*¢ Sol-o-mon! » she called softly.  Sol-o-mon! ” 

My companion arose, and she caught sight of him. I suddenly found 
myself out of the picture—the possessor of an unfinished story. 

Yet I have no doubt but the story was finished. 


LAST SCORING OF 
COVERLEY, LS. 


By Parrick Vaux 


(Author of “ Thews of England,” “The Shock of Battle,” etc.) 


=, OVERLEY! We have Coverley. What’s wrong 
| with him?” chorused the Wardroom of H.M. *y 
“ Diomedes.” ‘There is no getting past his 
scoring.” 

The staff-surgeon glanced over his ebony- 
rimmed glasses at the dissentient officers. He laid 
down his newspaper, and characteristically put his 
hands together, fingers extended tip on tip. 

“ Coverley,” he returned, looking towards the 
commander who for a few minutes had been perusing some of the journalistic 
pabulum which, had come on board that morning with the postman, “ well, 
Coverley’ s shooting will not make us top ship east of Suez. Being back 
in Australia here is pulling him to pieces. Mark my words, he’ll go down- 
ward—or I’m no judge of a hurnan being.” 

“Gin and bitters, doctor! You judge ’em all right,” the commander 
jerked out, folding his paper as he rose from his suctosanct arm-chair. ‘“ This 
report of the « Phoenix’s > guniayers? test up China-way is a bit of surprise, 
Pli admit. But what’s amiss with Coverley? His scoring is no gamble! 2 

“ You'll find out soon enough,” returned the staff-surgeon in a dry 
voice, burying himself again behind his newspaper. ‘“ As you know I didn’t 
come off till late this morning from attending an operation in hospital. . 

Wait and see. Wait and see. 9 

“‘ What the deuce do you mean, eh? ” asked the commander testily, 
pausing in the wardroom doorway. ‘ What has that to do with Coverley?” 

“You'll know in time. . . . Wait and see. . . .” repeated Cairnes 
with more than his usual agoravating deliberateness. ‘* He is a wise officer 
who sometimes sees not a bluejacket.” 

With a snort and a heave of his left shoulder Commander Hathawaithe 
took his way to the deck. 

“ Huh, Coverley going to pieces,” grunted the commander to himself 
as he leisurely paced up and down the gangway, a little after two bells, 
solacing himself with a cigarette before resuming his manifold duties; “1 
think not. We'll come out on top again. Steady as a rock, Coverley is.” 

He paused, and glanced around Man-of-War Anchorage where the 
vessels of the Australian Squadron lay at moorings, spick and span—Farm 
Cove with its semicircle of white stonework glaring i in the bright sunshine 
backed by the luxuriant Botanical Garden grounds sloping up to the Domain 
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and Government House. Well satisfied with life in general the “ bloke ” 
let his gaze rove complacently over Sydney Harbour’s brilliant and busy 
scenes, 

A shore-boat that was making for the cruiser took his attention, and 
he slewed a diligent eye on her. 

““Some tomfoolery going on in that skiff,” he remarked caustically to 
the quartermaster. ‘ What the deuce does she mean by heading this way? 
Something like a mild scrap on hand in her stern-sheets.” 

“Seems like she’s bringing off a bluejacket the worse of liquor, sir,” 
observed the quartermaster, intently ogling the waterman’s craft. 

‘Eh, what, what! ” snapped the “ bloke,” his hatchet face lengthening. 
“ Some Jack Shalloo of ours run adrift! ” 

“ Leading Seaman Coverley, sir.” 

With a muttered curse Commander Hathawaithe turned sharply on his 
heel. 

When at seven bells Coverley, L.S., appeared before him in the custody 
of the master-at-arms, wry disgust towered on the officer’s countenance. 

““ What’s this, eh? ” he volleyed in a voice, the depth and volume of 
which belied his shortness of stature. ‘ Broken leave by over nine hours? 
How’s that? You’ve come on board in a disgraceful condition, my man. 
Just look at your rig—cap lost, and jumper not fit for even a spitting cloth. 
It’s been mops and brooms with you, my man! ” 

“ It was the boys, sir,” explained the cruiser’s champion shot in a voice 
that still smelled afar of “fiery blotch.” ‘?Cross at Mossman’s Bay the 
boys held me up last night, and | missed my steamer.” 

“ And none earlier than this, in the morning, eh! Why can’t you tell 
the plain truth? You ran adrift last night, and never took a thought about 
the last boat off or anything else. You're a disgrace to the ship, confound 
you! ” 

The commander paused. His irate eye dwelt frowningly on the sea- 
man’s figure. 

The well-knit sinewy frame and sturdy shoulders, the poise and alert 
ease of his body, told of the good effects of naval life and discipline upon a 
physical system, of which the pointed ears, the mouth, chin, low forehead 
and slanting jaw indicated the larrakin progenitors. Not too soon for 
Coverley’s well-being and weil-doing had he enlisted into His Britannic 
Majesty’s naval force. 

It came to Hathawaithe that the staff-surgeon’s prognostication might 
prove to be correct if old associations and impulses arrayed to attack the 
bluejacket. The commander foresaw consequences—consequences affecting 
not only Coverley’s record but the ship’s as well. And her high name was 
to Hathawaithe dearer even than his own. 

“ Nothing more to say for yourself?” he snapped, his choler rising. 
« You are the last man in the ship I expected this from. Look at your 
badges and stripes—and just look at yourself. . . . Dirtying your record. 
... A filthy turnout, everyway! ” 

“] wasn’t myself. It was the boys, sir, put me in the scuppers,” 
repeated the culprit in a husky monotone, his eyes fixed on the deck. “ They 
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filled me up with chidk, and it threw me out © trim. I tried to catch the last 
ferry, but I wasn’t myself. It was the boys, sir.” 

“Oh, you couldn’t help yourself! Why didn’t you send off word, 
saying you were too slewed to move but wanted to be on board up to time? 
Then a relief party would have been sent! Of course! ” quoth the ‘ bloke,’ 
oblivious in his disgust and wrath that irony was wasted on Coverley’s be- 
fuddled wits. “ Why didn’t you do that? ” 

The Australian looked up, his slack mouth agape. His restless feet 
had come to a sudden standstill. 

“I never had a thought’on it, sir,” he admitted very slowly. 

“Huh! None of you ever have, in such a case. You don’t think 
I’ve got to keep my eye on all of you for the sake of the ship,” continued 
the officer in steely pleasantry. ‘ You'll stand in on enough 10A, my man, 
as *ll teach you to get a purchase on your legs the next time you’ve got to 
catch the last shore boat. You will.” 

And forthwith the commander addressed himself. to decreeing condign 
punishment. 

As the leading seaman limbered forward, sullen and ashamed, the staff- 
surgeon who was passing along stopped him and exchanged some words. 

Coverley’s sudden start of surprise, the look of perturbation and dismay 
flashing over his sickly grey face—Cairnes’ negative shake of the head 
accompanying his reply—Hathawaithe glimpsed out of the corner of his 
eye. Bentbrowed, he speculated thereon deeply. 

“ Another human specimen under your microscope, eh? Your judg- 
ment in choosing it ought to be commended,” the executive officer shot out 
crisply on the man of. healing coming abreast of him. 

Cairnes threw a commiserating clance at the bluejacket, who was trail- 
ing amidships with hunched shoulders and leaden feet. 

“ As I wa. coming down the landing steps, this morning, I noticed 
him, half-seas-over,” came the reply, “and I steered away to avoid having 
to see him. . . . It was on his mother, the operation I had been following.” 

“His mother! ” 

‘Yes, his mother, a widow! He went over to Mossman’s Bay to hunt 
her up at the old address—didn’t know she had newly shifted, though he 
sends her most of his money to live on. He must have fallen into the arms 
of his old mates.” 

“Poor devil,” commented the commander brusquely. “ Unlucky, 
though, for the ship, this outbreak of his—coming close on the gunlayers’ 
firing. We need him to break the ‘ Phoenix’s’ record. Oh d—m it, I 
ought to have given him habitual leave* to keep him safe,” and the ‘ bloke? 
twitched his bushy eyebrows in annoyance. 

“ Youw’ll get the chance soon enough,” Cairnes growled half in con- 
tempt. ‘ Hathawaithe, you have no heart of flesh in you. So far as you 
are concerned, the man is a mere machine for winching up the ship’s record. 
Yow’ll suddenly think different some day. . Things of flesh and blood 
are of infinite more moment than. even gunnery records. Human nature is 


not all self and routine.” 
* Leave to go ashore once in three months. 
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With a short laugh the commander turned away. 

When, later on, just previous to the yearly battle practice test, general 
leave was granted at Melbourne, the night before moving out, Commander 
Hathawaithe had Coverley up before him. ; 

He looked him up and down and round about—he looked him inside 
out—with a harsh and warning eye. 

“ Coverley, my lad,” said he, “ go slow on shore; don’t let yourself 
get out of hand this time. I don’t want to see you in the report again. 
You'll get disrated. Keep in mind, now, what Ive said to you.” F 

The bluejacket saluted. By the expression on his sunburnt face he 
seemed to have something on his mind that required explanation. But the 
appearance of the cruiser’s C.O. closed the interview. 

That evening when the commander was coming off from the festive 
amenities of a dinner-party, and feeling peculiarly well satisfied with himself 
and the universe, the coxswain of the boat awaiting him at the landing steps 
handed a letter as he paused before stepping into the sternsheets. 

“ Officer of the watch thought ye might like to see it at once, sir,” said 
the burly seaman, saluting. “ It was fetched on board by special messenger.” 

The ‘bloke’ exclaimed in wonderment. He looked at the super- 
scription scrawled across the face of the envelope—went up a few steps 
toward the electric standard illuming the scene—looked inquisitively at both 
sides of the envelope, then slipt it open with his thumb-nail. 

He read the communication once—and gasped audibly. He pulled the 
peak of his cap over his eyes, and stepping yet nearer the light again perused 
the letter. A leash of studiously unparliamentary expressions escaped his 
lips, then he glared in silence at the offending note. 

“ Rowley,” he said at last, having beckoned to the coxswain, “ know 
a place called ‘Tim Hinnegan’s’? ” 

“TPve heared of it, sir,’ replied Rowley cautiously, speculating in 
amazement if the ‘ bloke’ was really all he seemed in the path of rectitude. 
“«*Way back o’ Flinders Street, or somewhere thereabouts, I believe, sir.” 

“Quite so,” snapped the officer, “ you’ll carry on up-town as smartly as 
you can; and » But the rest of his instruction was intended for no 
other ear. 

Next forenoon at eight bells Coverley, L.S., was summoned to the 
commander’s cabin. 

“What d’you mean by this? ” the officer rapped out sinisterly, tapping 
a letter outspread on his desk; “ you must have been dizzy to send it! 
The captain’ll deal with you, my man. If it hadn’t been for the gunlayer’s 
test ahead of us, you’d have been left behind and logged as deserter!” 

Coverley’s hands strained on his cap. He uttered no word. 

“ Speak up,” snorted the officer, “ you know what it means to you if 
tle captain sees into this. Didn’t I warn you? ” 

“Tt was just that, sir,” the seaman jerked out lamely. “Ye said 
another drift 0’ mine ashore ’ud get me disrated; an’ when the liquor 
anchors me I feel desperate, most ’cause 0? my old woman Sydney-way 2? 

“ Youll feel more desperate after the captain is finished with you,” 
grimly interrupted Hathawaithe. “Do you take me for your keeper? ” 
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“Beggin? yeue pardon, sir, but out at Sydney you asked me why I hadn’t 
sen off to you, ’cause you’ve got to keep an eye on us for the sake of the 
ship. 

The ‘ bloke’s’ right-hand fingers suddenly ceased their tattoo against 
the inculpating letter. Swinging round a little on the swivel-chair he 
stared at the bluejacket in stupefaction. Slowly his swarthy eyebrows met 
in a frown as recollection came. 


Hathawaithe thought of the C.O.’s sarcasm—thought of the quizzical 
wardroom and of the satirical comments from other ships—and gnawed his 
taut upper-lip. 

He thought, too, of the “ Phoenix’s” record. 

“ Yowre either simple- -headed or astute,” he growled; “TIl let this 
pass, but, no more of such foolery. Don’t disgrace the ship, my lad— 
much Jess me or any other officer. You don’ t want your discharge clipped! 
Let me see the right Australian in you again.’ 

Curtly he dismissed the bluejacket. Saueiiag rose in Coverley’s 
throat as he saluted. 

For weeks past loading parties in working and spare hours had been 
loading and firing dummy projectiles and cartridges i in practice for the gun- 
layers’ competition. 

It is the men’s test. That test against the time coming when bursting 
shell and thudding projectile have torn and crumpled deck and superstruc- 
ture, wrecking everything not behind thick armour, and sweeping away the 
fire contre! platform whence the “ man above ” has been directing the firing. 

But on the “ Diomedes ” finishing her tria! runs no pean of prospective 
triumph went up. 

“ The trial shots are not encouraging, Mr. Hathawaithe,” commented 
the captain in a very acrid voice, taking his binoculars again off the target; 
“two shots short of last year’s trial scoring. The ‘ Phoenix’ ’Il swank it 
over us yet.” 

When at length the test was commenced, the lighter pieces showed 

esults that made the Bridge glum. 

“This is not good, Mr. Hathawaithe! You must have cockered the 
men skew-eyed,” snapped the “old man” in his disgust. “I never have 
thought much of Percy Scott and his gilyuys and all—from the ‘ Scylla’ 
upwards his command’s high scoring has been only a series of flukes—same 
as our last year. This Il mean a £50-note I drop for backing my own 
ship.” 

“ The six-inch runs ’l] pull us up,” the commander hastened to assert, 
but his heart was in his boots. 

The cruiser turned and retraced her course, and the after 6-inch quick- 
firing prepared. The instant the “ Commence ” sounded, bang, bang, bany 
went the gun in shocks of excruciating sharp sound. Through the pellucid 
atmosphere the hits were anxiously counted till the “ Cease fire ” went, and 
that run was over. 

“ Ah, the real wee: begins,” quoth the Head of the Ship, “ eight 
rounds, six hits... . But if for’a’d, they can’t improve on that, ‘the 
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Diomedes’ doesn’t come out top ship, this side Suez. Slackness at the 
foot of it . . . too much leave! . . . The high jinks over here ’ud spoil 
any ship! ” 

Again the cruiser turned, again the bugle shrilled the “Commence ”; 
and this time Coverley with the re 6-inch gun started on the last lap. 

Hathawaithe breathed short with the glasses jammed against his eyes. 

He muttered to himself, noting the hits. “If Coverley ’ud top his 
own scoring by one, just one . . . just another one.” 

Eight rounds, eight hits. 

Still, bang, bang, continued the quickfirer. Then broke in a sudden 
pause amidst the reek of cordite and the intolerable noise; and while the 

un-crew waited the regulation pause for the misfire the time limit ran out 
and the “ Cease fire” sounded. It was followed by the “ Secure,” so the 
usual routine on the occasion of a misfire occurring was not curried out 
in its entirety. 

“Just so! ” remarked Staff-Surgeon Cairnes, who with certain of the 
wardroom had been watching and impatiently awaiting the results, “it is a 
tie with the ‘ Phoenix.” You remember what I told you some time ago about 
Coverley’s declension? He might have scored, though, just another hit to 
give the lie to himself. But, ah, the adjustment between brain and nerves is 
too delicate to be trifled with, One has got to live for his speciality. 

Shortly after, the commander when forward paused in passing the 
6-inch quickfirer, where were the gunlayer and a petty officer who was about 
extract the charge. 

“ Just one more hit would have done it, Coverley,” rasped the gunnery 
officer rather truculently. ‘It would have meant something more to your 
credit, and to your pocket as well! ” 

“ She has got a bit of a sulky temper, sir,” the Australian replied apolo- 
getically, laying a hand on the gun; glancing as he did so at the P.O., who 
had opened the breech and was placing a hand on the base of the charge. 

Alarm, intense, irrevocable, sprang into the petty officer’s eyes—instant 
in its significance. For on the breech being opened the inrush of air fanned 
the cordite bag which had ignited in the misfire. In that flash of thought 
Coverley hurled himself upon the commander even as there broke forth 
flame—a stunning roar—a gush of smoke hiding gun, officer, and men. 

Hathawaithe was found lying on his half-flayed face, unconscious, the 
blood oozing also from his ears, eyes, and mouth. But above him sprawled 
the gunlayer with left arm and shoulder and the back of his skull blown 
away. Of the petty officer there were but scattered remains and trunk. 

As bearer parties with stretchers tenderly bore away the dead and 
insensible, Cairnes and the C.O. looked at each other. 

“‘T saw from the bridge what Coverley did,” said the captain. 

“ Coverley has topped his last score, sir,” replied the staff-surgeon. 

On the outskirts of Balmain, Sydney, there lives in a wisteria-covered 
bungalow a frail, grey-haired invalid who wonders how it is her companion 
always contrives to settle all accounts with such ease and regularity. 

Not yet does she know that it is due to a seamy-faced officer in memory 
of her son’s last scoring. 


COLLINSHAW'S YARN 


By Horace J. Simpson 


3@,E. knew there was something. A chap like Collinshaw 

‘i does not fling himself deliberately to the devil for no 
reason at all. And though there was more than one 
“hard case” in the Pongola’s fo’castle, they were 
children to him for downright wickedness. 

We were nipped in the ice at Nikolaieff. 
Panton had been reading a slushy tale, in which the 
hero had endured impossible hardships, extricated 
himself from no end of a tangle, for the sake of his 
lady-love. And the dear girl had waited with faithful patience ten or twelve 
years for the wedding-march which was played at the finish. Panton 
reckoned it the best yarn he had read. 

*¢ All slip-slop,” growled Collinshaw. “ ll tell you a tale, if you want 
io hear one. It'll be true, every word of it—not daft drivel like that. 
What do you say? ” 

“ Full-speed ahead,” said I. 

He looked around at the others in the fo’castle. 

“ Yes—yes. Go on, Collinshaw,” they clamoured. 

And this is the story, exactly as we heard it. 

‘“* None of you would know Clambridge,” began Collinshaw. ‘ That’s 
where I was born and reared. The big-head of the place, when I was a 
youngster, was an old chap named Southstreet. Used to brag that he’d 
arrived at Clambridge with three ha’pence and a bit of bread-and-cheese in 
his pocket. One of that sort. You know ’em. I believe it is a fact, 
though, that at one time he really was duff-boiling at thirty-bob-a~-month 
in a collier brig. 

“ But, anyaway, old Southstreet shinned aloft—or wherever else he was 
bound for—and left behind him twenty sail of coasting craft, the best house 
in Clambridge, a big balance at the bank, and an only daughter. The yarn’s 
mainly about the girl and a chap called Cossington. 

“ Her name was Eileen; and a good-looking piece I suppose you'd call 
her. But you'll guess it was not her face young Cossington was struck-on 
so much as the spondulicks that went with her. 

“ Well, they got shackled-up, and even if they’d less real love for one 
another than they should have had, they got along warm and cosy for some 
time. The coasting trade was a sight more profitable then than it is to-day, 
and it took Cossington about ten years to get to his wife’s last penny, which 
was later than had been expected by those who knew him. 

“ You'll have gathered that Cossington and I were not strangers to 
one another. In fact, just about the time he grounded, I was beginning 
to be mighty sorry for his wife. It nipped me hard to see her and her three 
children turned out of the old home and compelled to shelter in a tiny 
cottage, with about as many sticks of furniture altogether as she’d been 
used to see in one room. 
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“I worried about her, wondering what I could do to help. I hadn’t 
been brought up to do much, and my only income was a life-interest in a 
little property, which brought me in about eighty pounds a year. But one 
morning I hit on a plan, and went to ask old Briskit, the Clambridge solicitor, 
to help me through with it. 

“ After some parleying, the old man fell in with my scheme. It was 
arranged that he should draw my eighty quid a year, pay half to Mrs. Cos- 
sington, and keep the rest until I had repaid the sum he would advance for 
the purchase of a schooner I knew to be in the market. She was the Mary 
Maud, of Sluicebridge. Whatever she earned, clear of expenses, was to 
20 to Mrs. Cossington, on top of the forty pounds a year, and the lady was 
led to believe the lot was saved from the wreck of her own property. 

“In a week or so the craft was bought. Brisket managed the deal, 
and gave out that the purchaser was an elderly maiden lady in London, 
whose affairs were solely in his hands. We found a smart skipper, and I, 
in the name of Bill Honey, joined her as cook, my intention being, as soon 
as I should have acquired sufficient knowledge of seamanship, to take charge 
of her myself. 

“‘ By a remarkable coincidence, the very next day after I cleared out 
cf Clambridge, the news came that Cossington had been drowned at Mud 
Ness, a couple of miles away. He always kept a boat there, and she was 
found drifting a mile out at sea, and all his clothes were in her. But his 
body was never recovered. 

“In two years, I was mate; in four, I had full charge; in six, by setting 
aside some of my wages as skipper, I had repaid Brisket, and the Mary Maud 
was my sole property. Freights were plentiful and profitable, but I never 
accepted one which would have taken me within fifty miles of Clambridge. 

“‘ [m off old sayings, as a rule, but I reckon there’s something in the 
one about absence making the heart grow fonder. Anyway, the ienper I 
was away from Mrs. Cossington, the more I thought of her. And I grew 
keen for the day when I should have set her back in something near her 
old position. I didn’t expect to make as much as old Southstreet left her, 
but I did think in two or three years more I should have scraped enough 
together to be able to tell her the whole truth. By that time I hoped to 
be the owner of another craft; and two schooners in constant work would 
have made enough to live upon, pretty snug—TI mean, with my eighty quid 
ayear. Sometimes, I must admjt, I felt a Par that some other feilow might 
come along and take a fancy to her. But though I never saw her from the 
time I left Clambridge, Brisket kept me fairly up-to-date in her movements. 
And she showed no signs of re-marrying. 

“ Well, one day I got the other schooner. She was a smart little thing, 
carrying about a hundred and eighty tons. And I puta young fellow who'd 
been mate with me for two years into her as skipper. Tramblin, his name 
was, and I treated him as I’d have treated a brother. And he turned on 
me like a viper! After the friend I'd been to him! But never mind, P’ll 
run athwart him one day when he least expects me! 

“ T never guessed the game he was playing, till one morning when we 
were alongside at Coalhaven. The 4nan was in the berth ahead of the 
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Mary Maud when I turned in at eleven the night before. When I went 
on deck at seven o’clock she wasn’t in the harbour. I knew there was 
something wrong then, for each craft had been waiting her turn at the 
‘ shoot.’ 

“None of my hands appeared to know anything about i, and none 
had heard any sounds of getting under weigh in the night. But I noticed 
that old Ben, the A.B., seemed uncomfortable when I questioned him. 

“« Here,’ I said, ‘ Ben, you come aft. You know more about this 
than you’ve told.’ 

Ben came with me willingly enough. 

‘© < Yes, skipper,’ he said, ‘I do know somethin’. But I couldn’t speak 
out before th’ other chaps.’ 

“Then he told me of a conversation he’d overheard that morning. 
He’d just shoved his head out of the scuttle to see what sort of a night it 
was—a regular habit of his at any time in harbour—when he distinctly 
heard Tramblin promise his mate that inside a month he’d make him master 
of the Mary Maud. 

“« Honey can go to the devil,’ Ben heard him say. ‘It’s all bosh 
about these ships belonging to an old lady in London. They belong to 
Mrs. Cossington, of Clambridge. She doesn’t know it herself yet. But 
she will after we’re married. Between you and me, I got the information 
from one of Brisket’s clerks. He didn’t tell me straight out, but near 
enough to go upon. That was three months back, and I’ve put in some 
good work since then. I had some trouble to get an introduction to Mrs. 
Cossington; but I managed it—I happen to have an aunt at Clambridge— 
and it comes off to-morrow at twelve. Not at Clambridge, though. I 
wanted to keep it quiet, for I’ve got reason to believe that Honcy has been 
keeping his weather-eye on the prize. I put two and two together from 
something he let drop by accident while I was mate with him. It'll be at 
Whitingsea. She’s been staying there these last few weeks; for the sake 
of her health, Clambridge people think. They’ll open their eyes when 
they know.’ 

‘* T don’t say Ben told me in those very words, but that’s the substance. 
Ben went forrard, and I sat down on a locker and tried to think it out. 
Tramblin was taking the 4nnan to Whitingsea, that was plain. But just 
then I was feeling more resentment against the woman I had done so much 
for than against him. I went over the past nine years—the hard work, 
the knocking about in bad weather, the scheming, the fool-dreams—and I 
reckoned it all amounted to something like a soap bubble—looked very 
pretty till it burst. Still, there was one thing I could smack my lips at. 
Tramblin was badly on a lee shore about the ownership of the 42na and the 
Mary Maud, as you know. Every timber of ’em, every spar and rag of 
canvas, belonged to me, and to nobody else. Mrs. Cossington got the 
profits they earned, it was true. But I could have stopped that with a few 
scratches of a pen. 

“ Well, Pm no end of a fool even now, but at that time I was as soft 
as Thames mud. I made up my mind to do the thing dramatically—same 
as the lob-lolly in Panton’s novelette. I could have gone’ by train to 
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Whitingsea. But 1 preferred to go in the Mary Maud. 1 reckoned 
Tramblin’s face would be a sight when he found us brought uf astern of 
him in the morning. For | meant to time our trip so that we arrived after 
dark that evening. Whitingsea is only some thirty miles down the coast 
from Coalhaven. At least, the mouth of the Whiting is about that—but 
the port itself is five or six miles up the river. If the wind held as it was, 
it would be a fine reach along the coast, and the beat to wind’ard up the 
river would be on a flood tide. It would be high-water at a few minutes 
past midnight at Whitingsea, according to my calculation. 

“‘T reckoned to fetch our anchorage by ten or eleven o’clak. In the 
morning I'd bend my shore-going clobber, and nose around Whitingsea 
till I found where Mrs. Cossington was lodging. I guessed she wouldn’t 
be altogether sorry I’d turned up to stop things. It wasn’t likely that she 
was ‘far gone” on a chap like Tramblin. Anyway, I held an ace to his 
king, though he wouldn’t know that till I played it. And that I didn’t 
want to do—except as a last resource. 

“We warped out of harbour just after three in the afternoon, a fine 
breeze blowing straight off the land. Once outside, we set everything and 
raced along at eight or nine knots. But that was only for about the first 
hour. 

“Then the wind backed right into our teeth, and came on to blow a 
gale. We snugged her down to double-reefed topsails, and three in the 
main; put double-lashings on everything about the deck, and smashed 
through like that till dark. She was a daisy on a taut bowline, but, being 
light, made a lot of leeway. Every now and then she’d dive for porpoises 
into a sea as big asa town. Id seen her souse her nose into it before, but 
nothing like that. Once my chaps said something about putting the helm 
up and running back for Coalhaven. But I soon let °em know it would 
be wiser to stow their snivelling. 1 had a regular cloud of clod-punchers 
that time—all but old Ben. 

“ It was a real snorter, and no mistake! But I won’t go on about that, 
though Ill have to explain why we didn’t let go our anchor off Whitingsea 
till eleven o’clock next morning. Our fore top-gallant-mast carried away, 
and crippled us so that we didn’t fetch inside the river till the ebb was 
coming down. We had to bring-up, and wait for the flood, for the wind 
had chopped, making it a beat dead to wind’ard up the Whiting. At six 
we were under weigh again. But there wasn’t a catspaw. And as if the 
devil had got a grudge against us, we got caught in an eddy racing round 
a point about three miles below the town, and went hard ashore. There 
we stopped for an hour, till a bit of a breeze sprang up. 

““T was just in time to see Tramblin go ashore, made-up strong for 
the wedding. It took me less than no time to get into my shore duds, and 
follow. But it was too late to do anything but make straight for Whitingsea 
Church. 

“T had some difficulty in finding it. There happens to be two of ’em. 
T went to the wrong one first, and didn’t reach the other till the parson had 
started the job. But he hadn’t reached the part about showing ‘ just cause.’ 
When he did, I shocked some among ’em in that building. 
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*©<]’m that woman’s husband!’ I sang out. ‘Is that ‘cause ” 
cnough? ? 

“ We'll let the rest go. 

“ But I saw Eileen in the afternoon. And she called me all the pretty 
things she could muster. Threw it at me about running through her money; 
deserting her when she was penniless! Said I’d turned up to come between 
her and the only man she ever loved! Well, I don’t care to remember it. 
Next day I was Jim Collinshaw, A.B., in the Western Ocean tramp, 
Talisman. That’sall. Any of you fellows take me on for a game at crib? ” 
—Panton obliged him. 


MY PLAINT 


By E. F. ALunurr 


O Fortune whom I ever woo, 
But ever yet have failed to please, 
Can I then never humour you? 


I long to live in careless ease, 
As your more favoured suitors do, 
And yet you only taunt and tease. 


Recall my constancy. Review 
The manifold artifices 
I tried, to gain—a frown as due! 


Your apathy would surely freeze 
Were I not fired with hope anew 
To conquer your antipathies.. 


Where have I sinned that you eschew 
My suit? Why are my gallantries 
Unworthy of a smile or two? 


Inconstant dame! such things as these 
Cause some among your retinue 
: To think you slight your votaries. 


Oh! pray, when next I meekly sue, 
And crave some boon on bended knees, 
Indulge me more than hitherto, 

O Fortune, 


THE IDLERS’ CLUB 


TO THE TROPICS AND BACK. 
A NOVEL FORTNIGHT’S HOLIDAY 
By Rospert Barr 


HE Germans have made some wonderful expressions, 
amiong them is that word ‘“ Wanderlust,” for which 
we have no equivalent in this crude tongue of ours. 
That compelling desire to migrate attacks us—so 
some people say—only in the spring, but to realise 
the fallacy of this statement one has only to cross 
London Bridge, where the greatest City comes first 
into contact with the oreatest Port. At any time of 
day, in any season of the year, it is the same; there is 

the little string of men, Londoners all, who have been held for a moment 

by the voice of the ancient mariner, the insistent clamouring of winches 
that comes up from the river to enliven the familiar clatter and din of the 
city’s muddy traffic. They lean upon the parapet, these men, and gaze 
enviously down through the steam-clouds that hang above the Pool to the 
place where the Tower Bridge stands playing its interminable game of 

“oranges and lemons ” with the hooting steamers. You have seen them 

standing there even in the swirling snow of midwinter, speculating as to 

the contents of those mysterious square cases that are whipped so lightly 
from those gaping, inexhaustible holds, speculating about the destination of 
this ship as she swings slowly away from her berth, the little “‘ Blue Peter,” 
most romantic of all flags, still fluttering at the fore. 

It was the long-drawn farewell howl of some rusty little tramp steamer 

that brought the Wanderlust microbe to me early in February, even as I 

was crossing that same bridge on the top of a prosaic motor-bus. I could 

see nothing through the brown mist, but that hideous attractive cry made 
me think of orange-trees and the heat of the sun. “Lucky beggar,” 

thought I to myself; for three days, or four at most, would see him clear of 
the channel and out of the fog and cold. ‘ Why can’t J hoot and get away 
south,” I complained to myself, and then it suddenly dawned upon me that 

there was no adequate reason why I should not! It always seems such a 

very drastic thing to do, this business of getting aboard a steamer for a 

week or two or three, and yet in reality it is so very much more simple than 

“ seasiding ” or even “ week-ending ” in the country. Of course, you 

mustn’t just go down to the docks and leap aboard the first ship you see, you 

must choose your line, and when you have chosen your line you must choose 
your ship. 
During the next three days I filled the house with pamphlets, I became 

a nvisance to all the people in London who are connected, even remotely, 

with shipping; I devoted a special room to the pictures, plans, specifications, 
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and all those delightful details that convey so little at first and so very much 
as one progresses in the art of choosing a ship. That was a splendid week; 
ships, you know, arouse enthusiasm, you simply can’t help it; but imagine 
getting enthusiastic about the plans and lines of a hotel! Utterly impos- 
sible; hotels have no triple-expansion engines, no speed, no romance—also 
they stay so much in the same place. 

The first thing that attracted me to the Aberdeen Line, of all the many 
exceilent steamship companies that exist, was the talk of single-berth cabins; 
it is so often taken for granted that a necessary evil of sea-travel is to stand 
the chance of being cooped up for a voyage with some undesirable cabin 
companion given to snoring or early rising or some such objectionable 
habit. This is a disadvantage of the past as far as my chosen line is con- 
cerned. The second reason of my choice was that a brand new Harland 
and Wolff steamer of twelve thousand tons, Themistocles by name, had 
just been added to the fleet, and was to commence her maiden voyage within 
a few days;—you can get a lot of ship into twelve thousand tons. The 
average newspaper reader, of course, has altogether a wrong conception of 
the actual size of ships; ‘he is accustomed to read only about the great giant 
liners in the North Atlantic trade, such as the White Star Olympic of 
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45,000 tons (also constructed by the builders of the Themistocles), and 
fails to appreciate the size of anything smaller. In reality a twelve thousand 
ton ship is a tremendous affair, and there are few ships of greater tonnage 
than this trading anywhere else: than in the North Atlantic. 

The third reason had to do with time; the Themistocles would sail 
ona Thursday, and would land me at Santa Cruz in Teneriffe on the follow- 
ing Wednesday. The Miltiades of the same line would pick me up on 
the Saturday after, leaving me about two days and a half to absorb the 
manners and customs of the islanders, and to bask among orange trees in 
an almost tropical sunshine, and then I would be in London again by 


Thursday. 
The thing is so very easy that one wonders why hundreds of people 


don’t take such trips as this. 


How exceedingly well those green labels looked! 


* * * * * * * 


We will cut out the farewelling at Fenchurch Street; it was a somewhat 
severe farewelling, for the majority of our passengers were bound either for 
South Africa or Australia. Nevertheless, as we left behind us the smoke 
of the city, spirits began to brighten into tune with the day, one of those 
merry smiling morns which well- -meaning vocalists hail so ardently, when a 
stiff breeze comes in from the sea, bearing small clouds, and the water 
chuckles to itself under Tilbury landing stage. 

Here, from amongst the luggage, we first set eyes on our friend 

Themistocles, riding at anchor half a mile down the river with a wisp 
of steam and a wisp of smoke driving from her funnel. With her dark 
green hull and snow-white upper OFS the tall Aberdeen liner was easily 
the handsomest vessel in sight, she was also the largest. It adds consider- 
ably to one’s self-esteem to be going aboard the most important ship in the 
vicinity. 
Three tenders were already alongside as we approached; two of them 
were crowded with the departing sisters, cousins and aunts of the eight 
hundred odd third-class passengers. A more efficient mass of raw populace 
than these third-class passengers I have never seen; one could wish that 
they were a sample taken at haphazard from the country at large; but un- 
fortunately these people are by no means taken at haphazard, it seems to be 
only among the pick of the British population that one finds the initiative 
to emigrate. How do we replace these people? You say that we don’t 
necd to replace them, that the country is already over-populated. Partly 
true, but what does the over-population consist of > What sort of people? 
W hv can’t the farmers get labour when they want it? However, we cannot 
thresh the matter here. 

One of the little steamers moves away with its cheering, hat-waving 
mob, and gives place to our tender with its smaller and less demonstrative 
party. Ina few minutes we are aboard. 

“ Your berth-number, sir? . . . Thank you... this way, please. 2 

The steward conducts me along a white enamelled corridor—a roomier 
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and more airy corridor than one is apt to associate with ships—to my state- 
room, whither my baggage has already preceded me. 

“ Lunch will be served in ten minutes.” 

The first things that strike me are the height of my ceiling, the general 
lightness and size of the room; ships have developed since I was last at sea; 
I don’t remember wardrobes and chests of drawers in former state-rooms of 
mine. 
The sound of another hilarious cheer comes in through my open port 
and tells of the second tender’s departure; very faintly the echo of the 
engine-room telegraph’s clanging gong steals along the corridor, the final 
warning, I suppose, before we “up anchor.” Listening very carefully one 
can make out the distant groan of the pumps, perverse creatures these pumps, 
give them plenty of work to do and they are as silent as they are busy, but 
give them time to think, and immediately they will discover a grievance and 
straightway begin to moan, very like some people that both of us have met. 
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One begins to be aware that the ship is a living creature and not a mere 
structure of iron. I believe every word of that wonderful story of Kipling’s, 
“The Ship that found herself.” Most people think it is just a clever 
phantasy. 

By this time the ten minutes is up, and I hear a grizzled old salt of 
thirteen or fourteen summers jerking one of those sudden, blustering, mili- 
tary melodies out of a bugle, it is that one which incites to class-hatred, 
describing the difference in diet enjoyed by the wives of officers on the one 
hand, and those of sergeants on the other. This young fellow blows 
exceedingly well and—to anticipate a little—speedily became a great 
favourite, both with the passengers and with the four black cats which formed 
part ot the ship’s company; but as we crossed the Bay of Biscay Oh, his 
bugle calls became a little reluctant; a little less definite in form, the trumpet 
gave forth an uncertain sound, and soon we learned to our dismay that the 
young man, either by virtue of a vivid imagination or else by sheer force 
of character (for there was no more motion than there had been in the 
. Thames), had attained to a state of semi-seasickness! 

On being rallied about this temporary defection, he retorted with some 
heat : 

“And so would you if you had been marooned on a 
for the last three years! ” 

Referring without doubt to his training-ship in the Thames. 

As to the saloon, one might be in one of the more attractive West End 
restaurants; a modern ship’s saloon is not the stuffy, gloomy sort of apart- 
ment that gave rise in days gone by to the historic quotation of a quickly- 
departing guest: “ Man wants but little here below! ” On the contrary, 
man seemed to require more and more as the sea-air got hold of him, yet 
much as we demanded, we had not exhausted the possibilities ot the menu 
by any means when we landed at Teneriffe. 

Arriving on deck after lunch we found to our surprise that the ship 
was under weigh, Tilbury and Gravesend were already out of sight, and we 
were ploughing through a plain of dirty water dotted with mysterious buoys 
and beacons. Later on in the day we ran into a soaking mist, which drove 
us from the decks to seek refuge in the library, or the lounge, or the saloon, 
oc the smoking-room—according to temperament. The lounge, by the 
way, is a novel feature in ships of this sort; I believe I am right in saying 
that it is one of Harland and Wolff’s characteristic features; if I am wrong 
I shall be corrected, no doubt. You see, in the library or drawing-room, 
there are ladies, but no smoke; in the smoking-room, on the contrary, there 
is smoke, but no ladies, so that ordinarily the smoking man is faced with the 
unpleasant choice between gallant martyrdom and boorishness. The 
lounge, however, solves the difficulty. For here you may not only smoke 
but converse brilliantly with the ladies. I have seen the most unpromising 
persons, who were quite useless either in library or smoking-room, fairly 
scintillate in the lounge. 

I regret to say that on this occasion four of us betook ourselves to the 
smoking-room and threw ourselves into that deadly feud of poker, a feud 
which was continued throughout the frequent intervals of fog until we 
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reached Plymouth the next evening, where the party broke up. This was 
no ordinary game of poker; two of us were reputed to be learners, the 
other two (wild horses would not drag from me who were which) set them- 
selves up as teachers, but though the teachers taught till they were hoarse 
with emotion, yet would one of the “ learners ” never hesitate to cast away 
two pairs in the hope of a glorious straight flush, which, appalling as it may 
seem, invariably turned up! 

No, that was no ordinary game of poker; had not Plymouth arrived 
when it did, I believe nervous prostration would ‘have supervened. . 
and over all hung the shadow of a certain sable shilling which, I firmly 
believe, was at the root of the whole hoodoo. Let him interpret who may. 

That night we retired very late. . . . Let it pass. 

* * * * * * * 

And what is the routine of a day aboard this ship? 

Well, at seven o’clock, or half-past, the steward awakens you by means 
of a cup of coffee and a perfectly charming biscuit, and informs you that your 
bath is ready, a real briny bath that makes you glad to be alive. At eight 
o'clock the trumpet’s martial blast leads you to believe that breakfast is 
ready. No such luck, there is another half-hour yet, so you go on deck 
and develop a merely amazing appetite into one devouring faminous Famish! 
Fifteen times round the wide promenade deck means one statute mile, and 
the way the cabin passengers prowl up and down that deck, olaring sus- 
piciously at their neighbours, lashing their hungry tails, as it were, slowing 
their pace as they near the door of the companion-way, is wonderful to 
behoid. Promptly at the half-hour, Little Boy Blue comes, blows us his 
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horn, and then . . . don’t talk to me any more about the Cows in the Corn. 
Stewards with drawn faces endeavour to quell the panic. We are desperate, 
yeu see, and it is difficult to realise that we are all going to get enough to 
eat, but the commissariat department has been up against this proposition 
on former occasions, and so, by the time we have each eaten a dish of 
porridge, a large plate of thin frizzling bacon, three eggs, curried mutton 
with chutney, a steak, some herrings and a chop (for all these things are 
prepared), we are ready to discuss the remainder of our breakfast in a calmer 
state of mind. 

On future mornings we will not be so out of hand. 

After breakfast, back to the deck, or if it is windy, to the verandah café, 
or if it is foggy, to the drawing-room, lounge, or smoking-room, or if one 
is of a solitary and retiring nature, to one’s private sitting-room, opening 
off one’s state-room, for even such a luxury as this can be had on board 
ship nowadays. 

I brought with me many novels, fearing that I might be bored with 
long mornings and afternoons. I have not read one of them, the time 
passed far too quickly as it was, but even had it not done so there was no 
necessity to bring books, for the ship’s library is not a small one by any 
means. 

At eleven o’clock a steward appears with beef tea and more of those 
excellent biscuits, at one o’clock there is another great meal; at four, tea; 
and at seven, still a third “immortal gorge,” and lastly, at half-past nine p.m., 
there are sandwiches. . . . And you want them all at sea. 

As I said before, a great part of this day we spent bellowing through 
the fog, though at times the curtain lifted and we caught our first taste 
of the warm sun, but it was still February and we were not free of England 
yet. 

Towards tea-time we found ourselves in the neighbourhood of 
Piymouth—though Providence and Captain Douglas only know how! We 
felt our way cautiously and hootingly inside the breakwater, and within a 
short distance of one ugly, indistinct mass of modern battleship, the 
Collingwood, and two more handsome but less effective ones; there we 
anchored with unseen bells tolling all about us, and there came to us the mos 
incredible and indescribable tender in the world with a funnel that appeared 
ke be somewhat larger than her hull. Here we completed our passenger 
ist. 

By the time we were ready to depart, darkness had set in, and all the 
uneducated mind could take in was a confusion of bells, the frightened 
bleat of some lonely shore-foghorn, and an occasional blurry gleam, but none 
of the authorities seemed at all disturbed, the pilot took us out safely. 

* That night, at the mystic hour of twelve, a little party of us visited the 
engine-room, and under the guidance of the chief engineer made a safe tour 
through that pandemonium of hurtling bars and wheels and cranks. Some- 
one very proudly called my attention to the wonderful quietness with which 
these beautiful new engines worked. He yelled it into my ears twice; ] 
couldn’t hear him but took his word for it. Profiting by the explanation 
that ensued upstairs, I made a mental note, and when a few days later I was 
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in the engine-room of another ship, the Miltiades, | took the opportunity 
ot complimenting the chief engineer upon the quietness of his engines. 
Alas for my serpentine subtlety! The chief looked a trifle surprised and 
hurt, he explained to me that I ought to take into consideration the great 
length of time the Miltiades had been out of dock; he had taken my com- 
pliment for sarcasm, he considered that the engines were beginning to get 
a little noisy. 

But to return to the Themistocles. Saturday dawned bright and clear, 
hardly a cloud to be seen, and later in the day the sun was positively warm! 
We discarded overcoats and played quoits and a peculiar dilute sort of golf, 
which turned out to be really a very: exciting game, calling for skill. 

We sat on deck in the evening, after dinner, and wondered why we could 
not work up a shiver; for we were still in February and the Bay of Biscay. 
Meanwhile a tempest was raging behind us in the channel and all over 
England, so we learnt later. After that the weather was all for flannels 
and Panama hats. 

Sunday is an interesting day. At ten o’clock, I think it is, the crew 
are mustered on deck, the roll called, and then they fall in beside the boats 
to which they are allotted. The number of stewards, seamen, firemen, 
greasers, trimmers, etc., that roll up to this muster out of the unseen depths 
of the ship is astonishing. 

At half-past eleven the bells ring for church; the service takes place 
in the saloon, the captain officiating. These things are apt to be impressive 
at sea; but the most impressive sight of all was the evening service for the 
third-class passengers, which took place aft, under the temporary cargo lights 
—and the vivid stars. The bared heads of the silent, attentive congregation 
below us, innumerable. No sound except the captain’s voice, for the hiss of 
the phosphorescent water alongside and the distant pulse of the engines 
seemed rather to form part of the atmosphere than to be definite sounds. 
Truly we were exceedingly alone out there in the ocean, and twelve thousand 
tons, big as it is compared with a man, is not so very huge after all compared 
with the Atlantic Ocean. 

I was revolving these things in my mind during the morning that 
followed; I was standing alone upon the upper deck. Not a wave was there 
upon that vast disc of water, not a cloud nor the thinnest plume of smoke 
in sight, not a thing in our world, living or dead, but ourselves and the sea. 
It seemed incredible to think that there was such a thing as land. How 
absolutely were we cut off from creation 

“Mr. Barr.” A voice spoke beside me; I turned to see a steward, he 
held something curiously familiar in his hand. 

“A felegram for you, sir; will there be any reply? ” 

The blessed little brown envelope and all! I took it, half expecting 
the thing, steward and all, to vanish into thin air, but no, it was there all 
right, real, tangible, convincing, but just as incredible. I looked around 
the horizon; it was exactly as before. The message of three words was 
quite clear, it had fluttered down somehow from those two slender little 
filaments that swung between the two mastheads; it must have been coming 


over even as I was watching. 
* * * * * * 
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And now space and time begin to oppress me. I wanted to tell of our 
approach to Teneriffe in the dawn of Wednesday; how the Peak stood up 
from the sea, glowing white with its mantle of snow, above a level line of 
grey cloud, of how we came to anchor in water so clear that one could see 
light beneath the ship; of how we disembarked—unwillingly, for the 
attraction of the ship became greater and greater—I wanted to talk of orange 
groves, and the thick rank filings of banana trees; of the clean, black sand 
of Orotava, where one may swelter in the February sun. 1 wanted to speak 
of that energetic Portugee who took us in hand and showed us as much of 
the island as he thought fit in the two days at our disposal. Oh, there were 
a lot of things. 

And, finally, on Saturday morning we went up to the flat roof of the 
hotel and watched the green-hulled ss. Miltiades glide slowly to her anchorage. 
We admired her giaceful lines and clipper stem, and they told us the historic 
tale of her feat when she was called upon suddenly to replace a broken 
mail-boat; how she beat all records by the Suez Canal route, making a 
record which is still unbroken. In an hour we were aboard her. 

There is quite a lot of sorrow attached to this trip, sorrow to leave 
the Themistocles, sorrow to leave the Fortunate Isle, and finally, sorrow to 
get back into a cold, unsympathetic English March, added to the sorrow 
of leaving the Miltiades, for though she is not so large as her younger 
fellow liner, she is a peculiarly attractive ship, and if ever you have the 
good fortune to meet her genial skipper, Captain Schleman, you will very 
soon discover where half the charm of the Miltiades lies. 

Also, what that smoking-room steward does not know about gin- 
cocktails is not worth knowing, but that is all past now; in two minutes I 
have got to get out of this train and cross London Bridge again—probably I 
shall hear another rusty tramp hooting, but I have had my glimpse of the 
orange trees and felt the heat of the sun. 


The Judge—Can you describe any specific act of cruelty on the part of 


your husband? 

The Complainant—I should say I can! Whenever he had anything to 
say to me he’d call me up on the telephone and say it and then disconnect 
before I had a chance to talk back to him, 
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